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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO  THE    AMERICAN   EDITION. 


1  HAVE  been  requested  to  prepare  a  corrected  edition  of  this 
work  for  the  American  press,  and  with  the  greatest  salisfaetion 
have  complied  with  the  solicitation.  The  United  States  stand  in 
an  enviable  position  as  a  nation.  To  a  territory  almost  boundless, 
a  soil  in  the  highest  degree  fertile,  and  every  variety  of  climate, 
are  added  what  no  other  people  on  earth  enjoy,  a  constitution 
entirely  free,  and  social  institutions  calculated  to  encourage  the 
boldest  exercise  of  the  human  understanding.  They  require  only, 
in  addition,  a  sound  and  practical  system  of  mental  philosophy,  to 
enable  them  to  attain  to  a  moral  and  intellectual  preeminence  com- 
mensurate with  their  physical  and  political  advantages.  Phren- 
ology professes  to  be  such  a  system ;  and  as  such  I  present  it 
to  their  consideration.  The  great  discoverer  of  it  has  been  for 
several  years  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  to  him  alone  belongs 
the  glory  of  having  presented  this  invaluable  gift  to  mankind.  His 
illustrious  colleague  died  lately  in  the  arms  of  American  citizens : 
They  did  honor  to  him,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  country,  by 
their  generous  conduct  towards  him  while  alive,  and  the  reverence 
paid  to  his  memory  when  dead.  We  who  remain  profess  to  be 
only  humble  disciples,  made  wise  by  the  wisdom  of  our  masters, 
and  shining  with  a  light  reflected  from  their  brightness.  In  pro- 
claiming the  value  and  importance  of  their  doctrines,  therefore,  we 
assume  no  merit  to  ourselves;  we  simply  invite  others  to  partake 
of  a  moral  and  intellectual  banquet  which  we  have  enjoyed  with 
the  highest  relish,  and  found  to  conduce  to  our  happiness  and 
improvement. 
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The  organs  arc  delineated  in  ihe  Plate  according  lo  tlieir  most 
general  appearances.  There  ore  however  slight  difibrences  in 
national  heads,  wliieh  give  rise  to  small  variadons  in  the  lines  of 
demarcation  in  the  plates  of  different  phrenologists.  By  appeal- 
ing to  nature,  the  student  will  soon  learn  lo  discrirainaic  the 
positions  and  limits  of  each  organ  ;  and  I  recommend  practice  as 
the  best  means  of  removing  every  difficulty. 

My  excellent  and  lamented  friend  Dr.  Spurzheim  no  longer 
lives  to  hear  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  and  afTection.  I  can 
now  only  revere  his  memory ;  and  in  paying  the  liighest  tribute  to 
Ins  admirnblc  disposidons,  exalted  talents^  and  extensive  attainments, 
I  know  that  I  shall  have  the  heartfelt  concurrence  of  every  Ameri- 
caB  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  bis  personal  acquaintance.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  material  point  of  doctrine 
on  which  he  and  I  differed,  except  concerning  the  fun c lions  of  the 
of^sn  No*  HL*  I  continue  to  entertain  the  views  expressed  in  my 
works  in  regard  to  it  I  may  now  add,  without  indelicacy,  that  it 
was  perhaps  the  only  cerebral  organ  in  which  i!ie  superiority  of 
developement  lay  on  my  side,  and  that  every  one  understands 
best  dio  functions  of  those  organs  which  are  largest  in  his  own 
brain.  It  was  remarkably  small  in  Dr.  Spurahein),  and  it  appear- 
ed to  me  that  he  never  comprehended  the  effect  produced  by  it 
when  Ifirge.  The  point,  however,  is  left  open  for  the  judgment 
of  all  inquirers. 
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ADVERTISEMEN^r 
TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION 


The  call  for  ft  third  edition  of  this  work  is  a  proof  that  tlic  public  continues 
to  t.ike  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  tlie  Introfluction  t<» 
ihw  edition,  a  full  eviKisition  w  presented  of  the  ])riii(!ii)Ieson  which  Phren- 
olojrj'  is  founded,  written  for  tJie  in  fun  nation  of  reaiiers  who  niay  be  in 
doubt  wlu'lher  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  i)hilosophicu1  connidemtion.  In  other 
parts  of  the  work,  considi>niblc  additions  have  Ijeen  made.  Figures  have 
been  intnxUn'ed  In  ilJustnitc  the  tonus  of  several  of  the  heads  described. 
Thes4',  alihou'rh  fiir  from  being  sulfirient  to  conve}'  complete  and  correct 
notions  of  tJie  (ibjrrts  rejiresctnted,  will  Iw  useful  in  pivmjr  more  precision  to 
tlie  rraderV  ctmccptions,  ajjd  may  ijiduce  him  to  make  oliser\iilions  in  tho 
great  licld  of  nature.  It  was  my  wish  to  liave  liau  all  the  figim;s  drawn  to 
a  seal*',  but  ihe  en^TavcT  has  not  been  successful  in  n'aliziug  tliLs  hitentiou. 
The  outline  is  acciinite,  and  there  is  an  ap]>ro\imation  to  one  stiuidard  of 
proix>rfion  in  the  dillen'nt  figurrrs;  but  it  is  not  such  as  enabh^s  luo  to 
exhibit  a  scale. 

Two  subjects  tn'ated  of  in  the  secoml  ai-e  omitted  in  tliis  edition,  lat^  "On 
tlie  Harmony  of  the  Mental  Farultic.»s  witii  each  other,  and  with  the  Lawn 
of  Physical  Nature;"  and  2t////,  **On  Insanity  luid  Criminal  Lrirlslation." 
Th(^  first  is  now  eujbrared  in  niy  work,  "r)n  the  Constitution  of  Man  and 
its  relations  to  external  olijects,"  iji  wliirh  thi'  praetica!  appliention  of  Phr©- 
nolo;r>'  to  conduei,  education,  and  the  s<*i<  lire  of  ninnds,  iiji  treated  of;  and 
tlie  second  Ls  nioiv  luiijily  discuss<'d  in  Dr.  ^'i^iir/heim's  work  on  Insanity 
and  in  Dr.  Andn'w  Coml)e's  tn*atL*<e  on  tlif  sii'ue  nibjcct. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  S4)me  opponents,  who  deny 
the  truth  t»f  l*hn;n«>Iogj',  have  ascribrd  iN  ^Kiircess,  whi<'h  on  the  principle 
of  its  beinsr  faNi*  is  anomalous,  not  to  its  inlierciit  merits,  but  to  the  talent 
witli  which,  iia  they  are  pli-iLsi-d  to  say,  I  have  advocnteil  its  cause  ;  and  thoy 
liave  reniiuded  the  public,  that  I  am  known  to  the  literary  world  only  ai  a 
PhrenologiiiL 
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Yt  PHEFACE, 

and  the  present  volume  is  offered  in  compliance  with  that  demand. 
In  the  present  Work,  I  have  atlopted  the  title  of  a  **  Syatcm  of 
Phrenology,'*  on  account  of  the  wider  scope,  and  cloger  connexion, 
of  its  parts;  but  pretend  to  no  novelty  in  principle,  and  to  no  rivalry 
with  the  great  founders  of  the  science. 

The  controversial  portiona  of  the  first  edition  are  here  almost 
entirely  onutted.  As  the  opponents  have  quitted  the  field,  these 
appeared  no  longer  necessary,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  wbat  I 
trust  will  be  fownd  more  interesting  matter.  Some  readers  may 
think  that  retributive  jvisticc  required  the  continued  republication  of 
the  attacks  of  the  opponents,  that  the  public  mind,  when  properly 
enlightened,  might  express  a  just  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  so  egregiously  misled  it;  but  Phrenology  teaches  us 
forbearance;  and,  besides ^  it  will  be  misfortune  enough  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  work  of  mis- 
representation} to  have  their  names  handed  down  to  posterity,  as 
the  enemies  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  discovery  ever 
communicated  to  mankind. 

In  this  work,  the  talents  of  several  hving  characters  are  adverted 
to,  and  compared  with  the  developement  of  their  mental  organs^ 
which  is  a  new  feature  in  phijosophtcal  discussion,  and  might,  with- 
out explanation,  appear  to  some  readeri*  to  be  improper:  But  I  have 
founded  such  observations  on  the  printed  works,  athd  puhllshcd  bmta 
or  casiSf  of  the  individuals  alluded  to;  and  both  of  these  being  pub- 
lic property,  there  appeared  no  impropriety  in  adverting  to  them. 
In  instances  in  wiiich  reference  is  made  to  the  cerebral  developement 
of  persons,  whose  busts  or  casts  are  not  pubUsbed,  I  have  ascertain- 
ed that  the  observations  will  not  give  offence. 


The  following  are  the  eircumstances  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  iirescnt  Work. 

My  first    mformution    concerning  the   System  of  Dr«.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  was  derived  from  No.  49.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
Led  away  by  tlie  boldness  of  that  piece  of  criticism,  I  regarded 
their  doctrines  as  contemptibly  absurd,  and  their  authors  as  the  most 
dt£i ingenuous  of  men.     In  1816^  however,  shortly  ai\er  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Review,  my  friend  Mr.  Brownlee  invited  me  to  attend  a 
private  dissection  of  a  recent  brain,  to  be  performed  in  his  house 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim.    The  subject  was  not  altogether  new,  as  I  had 
previously  attended  a  Course  of  Demonstrative  lectures  on  ana* 
tumy  by  Dr,  Barclay.  Dr.  Spurzheim  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  j 
brain  to  all  presonl,  among  whom  were  several  gentlemen  of  thoj 
medical  profession,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  bold  averments  of  Uib^ 
Reviewer.     The  result  was  a  complete  conviction  in  the  miuds  of 
the  observers,  that  the  assertions  of  the  Reviewer  were  refuted  by 
physical  demonstration. 

The  faith  placed  in  the  Review  being  thus  shaken,  I  attended  the 
next  course  of  Dr.  Spurzheim*^  Lecturesi,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
from  himself  a  correct  account  of  hia  doctrines.  The  Lectures  sat- 
isfied mc,  that  the  system  was  widely  different  from  the  representa- 
tions given  of  it  by  the  Reviewer,  and  that,  if  true,  it  woyld  prove 
highly  important;  but  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  I  tlierefbr 
appealed  to  Nature  by  observation,  and  at  lost  arrived  at  complete 
conviction  of  ihc  truth  of  Phrenology. 

In  1818,  the  Editor  of  the  *' Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine 
for  Scotland,*'  invited  me  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
system  in  his  work,  and  I  was  induced  to  offer  him  some  Essays  on 
the  subject.  The  notice  these  attracted  led  to  their  publication  in 
IBli>,  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  **  Essays  on  Phreno- 
logy/'    A  second  edition  of  these  Essays  has  since  been  called  for 
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Few  words  will  suffice  in  answer  to  these  observations.  Such  critics 
greatly  orerrate  the  extent  of  my  ability ;  fiur'my  strength  lies  in  the  good- 
ness of  my  cause.  I  have  tludiid  Phrenology,  and  read  its  doctrines  directly 
in  the  page  of  nature.  What  I  assert  in  point  of  fact,  I  have  seen ;  and 
what  I  maintain  in  aigument,  I  have  found  confirmed  by  experience. 
Those  who  have  attacked  the  doctrines,  on  the  other  band,  have  not  studied 
them  as  science ;  they  have  not  read  the  facts,  on  which  they  found  their 
objections^  in  the  book  of  nature ;  they  have  not  tried  how  their  arguments 
would  harmonize  with  other  established  truths ;  nor  have  they  ascertained 
to  what  results  their  principles  would  lead  if  carried  into  practical  efiect 
Full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  of  contempt  for  their  adversary,  they 
have  come  to  the  combat  without  arms  and  without  armor;  and  if  in  some 
instances  they  have  reeled  back  firom  the  encounter,  their  defeat  must  be 
ascribed  solely  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  cause : — it  deprived  them 
of  the  advantages  of  their  talents,  while  tnith  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
por^  assailed. 

I  plead  guilty  of  being  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  Phrenologist  Be- 
lieving, as  I  dp,  that  the  same  Divine  Wisdom  which  ordained  the  universe, 
ptesided  also  at  the  endowment  of  the  brain  with  its  functions;  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  mind  is  tlie  noblest  work  of  God  ; 
convinced,  also,  that  this  discoveiy  carries  in  its  train  the  most  valuable  iin 
provements  in  education,  morals,  and  in  civil  and  religious  institutions, — 1 
cannot  conceive  a  nobler  employment  tlian  that  of  vindicating  its  claims  to 
consideration,  and  stemming,  to  the  extent  of  my  feeble  ability,  the  mighty 
flood  of  prejudice  and  injustice  with  which,  like  all  other  important  dis- 
coveries, it  has  been  nearly  overwhelmed.  To  be  recognised,  hereafter, 
by  impartial  and  enlightened  men,  as  having  been  in  any  degree  instru- 
mental in  braving  the  storm  of  popular  derision  with  which  Phrenology 
was  at  first  assailed,  will  more  than  satisfy  all  the  ambition  for  posthumous 
ftme  which  evor  fired  my  bosom ;  and  I  never  was  so  extravagant  as  to 
expect,  wliilfj  alive,  any  reward  from  "the  great  in  science  and  philosophy" 
except  ridiculf!  :ind  dislike.  They  have  chosen  their  part,  and  I  have  chosen 
mine :  the  long  day  will  do  justice  to  all. 

ICdixburoh,   October,  IcIM). 
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IJVTRODUCTION. 


PbrcnolooTj  derived  from  tp^jjv  mind,  and  lopj  discourse,  pro- 
fesses ta  be  a  system  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  MiimI,  and,  as 
such,  It  ought  to  throw  light  on  the  primiiive  powers  of  feeling  which 
incite  us  to  action,  and  the  capacities  of  thinking  tliat  guide  our 
exertions  lUl  we  have  attained  the  object  of  our  desires.  It  was 
first  presented  to  public  consideration  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
in  1796,  and  in  Britain  in  the  year  1614.  It  has  met  with  stren- 
uous support  from  some  individuals,  and  determined  opposition  from 
oiliers,  while  the  great  body  of  die  public  remain  uninstructed  in  its 
nieriis.  On  iliis  account,  it  may  be  useful  to  present,  in  an  intro- 
ductory^ form,  l«i,  A  short  notice  of  the  reception  which  other  dis- 
coveries have  met  with  on  their  first  announcement ;  2dhj^  A  brief 
otiiline  of  the  prim^iples  involved  in  Plirenology  ;  3<//^,  An  inquiry 
into  the  presumptions  for  and  against  these  principles,  founded  on 
the  known  phenomena  of  human  nature ;  and,  4ih!ij^  A  historical 
aketch  of  their  discover}', 

I  shall  follow  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  read- 
that  Phrenology  is  true,  because  nothing  short  of  patient  study 
extensive  personal  observation  can  produce  this  conviction,  but 
for  tha  ptirpost  of  presenting  bim  with  motives  to  prosecute  the 
ravesli Ration  for  his  own  satislaction* 

Uf,  TbeO|  one  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  discovery  Is 

I 
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the  difficulty  which  men  experience  of  at  once  parting  with  old  no 
tions  which  have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  from  infancy,  and 
become  the  slock  of  their  understandings.  Phrenology  has  en- 
countered this  impediment,  but  not  iu  a  greater  degree  than  other 
discoveries  which  have  preceded  it.  Mr.  Locke,  in  speaking  of 
the  common  reception  of  new  truths,  says,  "Whoever,  by  the 
most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  disrobe  himself  at 
once  of  all  his  old  opinions  and  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  learn* 
ing,  which,  with  hard  study,  he  hath  all  his  lifetime  been  laboring 
for,  and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  of  fresh  notions?  All 
the  argimients  that  can  be  used,  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevul  as 
the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  wiih  his  cloak,  which  he  held 
only  the  faster."     (Book  iv.  c.  20.  §  11.) 

Professor  Playfair,  in  liis  historical  notice  of  discoveries  in 
physical  science,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  observes,  that  "  in  every  society  there  are  some  who 
think  themselves  interested  to  maintain  things  in  the  condition  where- 
in they  have  found  them.  The  considerations  are  indeed  sufficiratly 
obvious,  which,  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  produce 
this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability  to  human  institutions  often  so  little 
proportionate  to  tlieir  real  value,  or  to  their  general  utilit}-.  Even 
in  matters  purely  intellectual,  and  in  which  the  abstract  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  &:eometr\'  seem  alone  concerned,  the  prejudices,  the 
selfishness,  or  the  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  unfrcquently 
combine  to  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  talent  in  drawing  back,  instead  of  pushing  forward,  the 
machine  of  science.  The  introduction  of  methods  entirely  new, 
must  often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in  scien- 
ufic  pursuits,  and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  sta- 
tions they  formerly  occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  improvement.  Tlic  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be 
not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  candor  and  the  love  of  tnith,  is 

likelv  to  be  dirfclcil  against  methods  bv  which  their  vanitv  is  mor- 

•  -  •  . 

tified,  and  their  iin  porta  nee  lessened." — Dissertations  part  ii.  p.  27. 
Every  age  lias  afforded  proofs  of  the  justness  of  these  obser- 
*^  The  disciples  of  the  various  philosophical  schools  of 
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Greece  inveighed  agaiiisl  each  other,  and  made  reciprocal  accusa- 
tions of  impiety  and  perjuiy.  The  peo|)le,  in  iheir  turn,  detested 
the  philosophers,  and  accused  those  who  investigated  the  causes 
af  things,  of  presumptuously  invadiug  the  rights  of  the  Divinhy. 
Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athens  on  account  of  his  novel  opin- 
ions ;  and  for  the  same  reason  Anaxagoras  was  confined  in  prison. 
Democritus  was  treated  as  a  fool  by  tlic  Abderites  for  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  die  cause  of  madness  by  dissections ;  and  Socrates, 
for  Imving  dumonslraied  the  unity  of  God,  was  forced  to  diink  the 
juice  of  hemlock.'' — Dr.  Spurzlieim*s  Physio^s^m  Syd. 

But  let  us  attend  in  particular  to  the  reception  of  the  three  great- 
est diacovenes  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and  mark 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  hailed, 

Mr,  Playfair^  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  Galileo,  says  :  *'  Gal- 
ileo was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  The  first  lime,  a 
council  of  seven  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence  which,  for  the 
gake  of  those  disposed  to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth, 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  viz,  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be 
tramovable,  and  without  local  motion,  in  llic  centre  of  the  world, 
is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philosophy,  heretical  in  religion, 
and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd 
and  fake  in  plulosophy  to  assert,  that  the  earth  is  not  immovablo 
ill  tbe  centre  of  die  world,  and,  considered  theologically,  equally 
erroneous  and  heretical." 

Mr.  Hume,  the  historian,  mentions  die  fact  iliat  Harvey  ^vas 
treated  with  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  die  blood,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  practice.  An 
eloquent  writer,  in  the  9  hh  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
when  adverting  to  the  treatment  of  Har^'ey,  observes,  thai  "the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood — a  discovery  which,  if 
measured  by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and  medicine,  was  the 
greatest  e%'er  made  since  physic  was  cultivated — ^uffei^  no  diminu- 
tion of  liis  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which 
his  dor  trine  was  roceived  by  aorae,  the  effrontery  witli  which  it  was 
claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  widi  which  it  was  attributed  to 
physiologists,  by  those  who  could  noi  deny  and  would  not 
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praise  it.  The  very  names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies 
of  Harvey  are  scarcely  remembered  ;  and  the  honor  of  this  great 
(lisrovery  now  rests,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  phUosopb^ 
wiio  made  it."  This  shows  tliat  Harvey,  in  his  day,  was  treated 
('xa(!ily  m  Dr.  (^lall  has  been  in  ours ;  and  if  Phrenology  be  true, 
these,  or  similar  terms,  may  one  day  be  applied  by  poster!^  to  him 
and  his  present  opponents. 

Aj!;uin,  Professor  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the 
r.(im|)osiiion  of  light  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  says,  "Though  the 
(liscovcry  now  communicated  had  every  thing  to  reconmiend  it 
whirh  can  arise  from  what  is  great,  new,  and  singular ;  though  it 
was  not  a  theory  or  system  of  opinions,  but  the  generalization  of 
facts  made  known  by  experiments,  and  though  it  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  most  simple  and  unpretending  form,  a  liost  of  enemies 
a|)peared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of 
jMJsterlty  was  to  confirm."  (P.  66.)  "Among  them,  one  of  the 
first  was  Father  Pardies,  wIk)  wrote  against  the  experiments,  and 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  Hypothesis  of  Newton.  A  sat- 
isfactory and  calm  reply  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he 
had  tlie  candor  very  readily  to  acknowledge.  A  countryman  of 
his,  Mariotte,  was  more  diflicult  to  be  reconciled,  and  though  very 
conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never  to  have  succeeded  in 
repealing  the  experiments  of  Newton." 

Here,  then,  we  see  tliat  persecution,  condemnation,  and  ridi- 
cule, awaited  Galileo,  Har\'ey,  and  Newton,  for  announcing  three 
great  physical  discoveries.  In  mental  philosophy,  the  conduct  of 
mankind  has  been  similar. 

Aristotle  and  Des  Cartes  "  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the 
good  and  bad  fortune  of  new  doctrines.  The  ancient  antagonists 
of  Aristotle  caused  his  books  to  be  burned.  Afterwards,  these 
books  were  received  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  due  to  inspira- 
tion itself;  and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  the  writings 
of  Ramus  against  Aristotle  were  publicly  burned,  his  adversaries 
were  declared  heretics,  and,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys, philosophers  were  prohibited  from  combating  his  opinions. 
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At  the  present  time  the  pliilosophy  of  Aristotle  is  no  longer 
spoken  of.  Again,  Des  Cartes  was  persecuted  for  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  Innate  ideas ;  he  was  accused  of  Atheism,  ihough  he 
had  written  on  the  existence  of  God ;  and  liis  books  were  burnt 
by  order  of  the  University  of  Paris*  A  short  time  after,  the  same 
University  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes  in  favor  of  innate 
ideas  ;  and  when  Locke  and  CondiUac  attacked  it,  diere  was  a 
general  cry  of  raaierialisna  and  fatalism,  Thus»  die  same  opinions 
were  considered  at  one  time  as  dangerous  because  ihey  were  new, 
and  at  another  as  useful  because  ihey  were  ancient.  What  is  to 
be  inferred  from  this,  but  that  man  deserves  pity ;  tliat  the  opin- 
ions of  contemporanes,  in  respect  to  the  truth  or  falsehood,  and 
the  good  or  bad  consequences  of  a  new  doctrine,  are  altogether 
suspicious  ;  and  tliat  the  only  object  of  an  author  ouglu  to  be  that 
of  pointing  out  the  truth  ?*' — Dr,  Spurzheim*s  Physiog,  SysU  p» 
488. 

To  these  extracts  many  more  might  be  added  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate-,  that,  by  tiie  ordi- 
nary practice  of  mankind,  great  discoveries  are  treated  with  hos- 
tility by  the  generation  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

If,  therefore,  Phrenology  be  a  discovery  at  all,  and  especially 
if  it  be  also  important,  it  must  of  necessity  cotiie  into  collision,  on 
the  most  weighty  topics,  with  the  opinions  of  men  hitherto  vener- 
aled  as  authorities  in  physiology  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and| 
HCCorcfiDg  to  the  custom  of  l!ie  world,  nothing  except  opposition, 
ridicule,  and  abuse,  could  be  expected  on  its  first  aonouncement- 

If  we  are  to  profit,  however,  by  the  lessons  of  history,  we 
ought,  after  surveying  these  mortifying  examples  of  human  weak* 
Qess  and  wickedness,  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  every  prejudice 
against  our  present  subject,  founded  on  its  hostile  reception  by 
men  of  established  reputation  of  the  present  day.  He  who  does 
not  perceive  that  if  Phrenology  shall  prove  to  be  true,  posterity 
will  view  llie  contumelies  heaped  by  tlie  philosophers  of  this  gen- 
emtion  on  its  founders  as  another  dark  speck  in  the  history  of 
L  scientific  discovery,  and  he  who  does  not  feel  anxious  to  avoid  all 
ticipatjoa  in  this  ungenerous  treatment,  bus  reaped  no  moral  im- 
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It  b  a  notioo  iocuicated,  ofteo  ilK&rectIf  no  doabt,  bm  doc 
»trongl)r,  by  bigjUjr  reoeaned  teachers  of  intdlectial  philo60|ili|', 
tbit  we  are  acquabted  with  Mind  and  with  Bodf,  as  two  disdoct 
and  separate  entities.  The  anatomist  treats  of  the  body,  and  the 
logician  and  moral  philosopher  of  the  mind,  as  if  thej  were  sep^ 
rate  subjects  of  mvestiga^on,  dther  not  at  all,  or  only  m  a  remote 
and  iiuitnportant  degree  connected.  In  common  society,  too,  men 
apaak  of  the  dispositions  and  faculties  of  the  nund,  without  its 
o<^ciirring  to  thorn  that  they  are  in  close  connexion  with  the  body. 

liut  tbo  Human  Mind,  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  cannot,  by  il* 
h(A  boconio  on  object  of  philosophical  mvestigation.  Placed  in  a 
nmtoriul  wt)rld,  it  cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon,  but  through  the 
liimlluui  of  an  organic  apparatus.  The  soul  sparklbg  in  die  eye 
of  \m\\\\y  iVm  not  transmit  ito  sweet  influence  to  a  kindred  spirit, 
bul  ihrtiUHli  tlw»  flIumenU  of  an  optic  nerve ;  and  even  the  bursts 
t>r  ^»l*H|uonro  which  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  impassioned  oratoif 
wIh»m  luiiid  Mpponr*  to  transfuse  itself  almost  directly  into  mind, 
m\mmm  IV«u»,  luul  m^  transmittod  to,  corporeal  beings,  through  a 
vohuiiUnHw  «i)i|HinitiiM  of  i\rgaus.  If  we  trace  the  mind's  progress 
from  Uri  cratllo  to  tlH»  gnivo,  ovcry  appearance  which  it  presents 
reminds  ua  of  ihiM  liu|)oriniit  truth.  In  earliest  life  the  mental 
powers  are  fooUo  uit  Uio  IhhI^-,  but  when  manhood  comes,  they 
glow  with  energy,  and  ox|Hin(l  with  |Hnvor  ;  till,  at  last,  the  chill  of 
^e  makes  die  Umbs  toitor,  and  the  fancy's  fires  decay. 

Nay,  not  only  die  grea^  stages  of  our  infitncy,  vigor,  and  ^ 
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clbe,  bul  the  experience  of  every  hour,  remind  us  of  our  alliance 
with  ihc  dust.  The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy  skj  depress  the 
spirits  and  enei*\^e  the  mind  ;— after  short  and  stated  inter\'als  of 
toil^  our  wearied  faculiies  demand  repose  in  sleep  ;  famine  or  ih* 
nse  is  capable  of  le^^elling  the  proudest  energies  in  the  earth ;  and 
ewen  the  finest  portion  of  our  compound  being,  tlie  Mind  itself^  ap- 
parently becomes  diseased,  and,  leaving  Nature's  course,  flies  to 
adf-destruction  to  escape  from  wo. 

These  phenomena  must  be  referred  lo  the  organs  with  which, 
in  this  life,  the  mind  is  connected  ;  but  if  the  organs  exert  so  great 
an  effect  over  the  mental  manilestatrons,  no  system  of  philosopliy 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  which  would  neglect  their  influence, 
and  treat  the  tlirnking  principle  as  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  phre- 
nofogist,  therefore,  regards  man  as  he  exists  b  this  sublunary 
world  ;  and  desires  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the  con* 
nexion  between  the  organs  and  the  mind,  but  without  attempting  to 
discover  the  essetice  of 'either,  or  the  manner  in  which  tliey  ar« 
united. 

It  may  be  demonsu-ated,  therefore,  that  the  popular  notion  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  mind  unconnected  with  matter,  is  founded 
on  an  tllusiouj  that,  in  point  of  fact;  we  do  not  in  this  life  know 
mind  as  one  entity,  and  body  as  another ;  hut  that  we  are  familiar 
only  with  the  compound  existence  of  mind  and  body,  which  act 
constantly  togetlier,  and  are  so  intimately  connected  diat  every 
stale  of  mind  involves  a  corresi»onding  state  of  certain  corporeal 
organs,  and  every  state  of  these  organs  involves  a  certain  condition 
of  mind*  A  few  remarks  will  suflice  to  place  this  doctrine  in  it^ 
proper  light, 

1«^,  We  are  not  conBcious  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  1 
organs  by  which  the  mind  operates  in  this  life,  and,  in  conse* 
qoence,  many  acts  appear  to  us  to  be  purely  mental,  which  experi- 
ment and  observation  prove  incontestably  to  depend  on  corporeal 
organs.  For  eicample,  in  stretching  out  or  withdrawing  the  arnif 
wo  are  conscious  only  of  an  act  of  the  will,  and  of  the  consequent 
movement  of  the  arm,  but  have  no  consciousness  of  the  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  the  volition  is  carried  into  execution.     Export* 
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ment  and  observation,  however,  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
bones  of  the  arms  curiously  articulated  and  adapted  to  motion,  of 
muscles  endowed  with  powers  of  contraction,  and  attached  with 
infinite  skill  to  the  bones  so  as  to  put  them  in  motion  with  the  least 
effort,  and  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  ;  and,  lastly,  three  sets  of 
nervous  fibres  all  running  in  one  sheath,  namely,  one  which  com- 
municates feeling,  a  second  which  transmits  motion,  and  a  third 
which  communicates  to  the  mind  information  of  the  state  of  the 
muscles  when  acted  on  by  the  other  two;  and  all  these  organs 
must  combine  and  act  harmoniously  before  the  arm  can  be  moved 
by  the  will  on  any  one  occasion.  All  that  a  person  uninstructed  in 
anatomy  knows  is,  that  he  wills  the  motion,  and  that  it  takes  place; 
the  whole  act  appears  to  him  to  be  purely  mental,  and  only  the 
thing  moved,  namely,  the  arm,  is  conceived  to  be  corporeal. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  positively  established  by  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological investigation,  that  this  conclusion  is  erroneous — that  the 
act  is  not  purely  mental,  but  is  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  various  organs  now  enumerated.  In  like  manner,  every  act 
of  vision  is  connected  with  a  certain  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
every  act  of  hearing,  with  a  certain  slate  of  the  tympanum,  and 
other  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  of  the  existence  and  func- 
tions of  which  we  are  altogether  uninformed  by  consciousness. 

Now,  I  go  one  step  farther  in  the  same  path,  and  state,  that 
every  act  of  the  will,  every  flight  of  imagination,  every  glow  of 
affection,  and  every  efibrt  of  the  understanding  in  this  life,  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  organs  unknown  to  us  through 
consciousness,  but  which  are  capable  of  demonstration  by  experi- 
ment and  observation  ;  in  other  words,  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind.  The  greatest  anatomists  admit  this  proposiuon  without  hes- 
itaUon.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen  of  Edinburgh  stales,  that  "  the 
part  of  our  body  more  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  and 
therefore  more  especially  concerned  in  every  affection  of  the  intel- 
lectual functions,  is  ibe  common  origin  of  the  nerves;  which  I 
shaU,  in  what  follows,  speak  of  under  the  appellation  of  the  Brain." 
Again,  tlie  same  author  says,  "  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tions of  our  intellect  ahrays  depend  upon  certain  motions  taking 
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place  in  the  brain."  The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  when  speaking  of 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  observes,  that  '^  Although  at 
first  sight  these  faculties  appear  to  be  so  purely  mental  as  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  body,  yet  certain  diseases  which  obstruct 
them  prove,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  their 
proper  exercise,  and  that  th6  brain  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  in- 
ternal powers."  The  great  physiologist  of  Germany,  Blumen- 
bach,  says,  "  That  the  mind  is  closely  connected  with  the  brain, 
is  demonstrated  by  our  consciousness,  and  by  the  mental  distur- 
bances which  ensue  upon  affections  of  the  brain."  (Elliotson's 
translation,  4th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  196.)  Magendie,  a  celebrated 
French  physiologist,  says,  <<  The  brain  is  the  material  instrument 
of  thought.  This  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experiments  and 
facts." 

Dr.  Neil  Amott,  in  his  recent  work  on  Natural  Philosophy^ 
writes  thus  :  "  The  laws  of  mind  which  man  can  dbcover  by  rea- 
son, are  not  laws  of  independent  mind,  but  of  mind  in  connexioti 
with  body,  and  influenced  by  the  bodily  condition.  It  has  been 
believed  by  many,  that  the  nature  of  mind  separate  from  body,  is 
to  be  at  once  all-knowing  and  intelligent  But  mind  connected 
with  body,  can  only  acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the  bodily 
organs  of  sense,  and  more  or  less  perfectly,  according  as  these  or- 
gans and  the  central  brain  are  perfect  A  human  being  bom  blind 
and  deaf,  and  therefore  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of 
the  boy  Mitchell,  grows  up  closely  to  resemble  an  automaton ;  and 
an  originally  misshapen  or  deficient  brain,  causes  idiocy  for  life. 
Childhood,  maturity,  dotage,  which  have  such  differences  of  bodily 
powers,  have  correspondhig  differences  of  mental  faculty :  and  as 
no  two  bodies,  so  no  two  minds,  in  their  external  manifestation, 
are  quite  alike.  Fever,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  will  change  the 
most  gifted  individual  into  a  maniac,  causing  the  lips  of  virgin  in^ 
nocence  to  utter  the  most  revolting  obscenity,  and  those  of  pure 
religion,  to  speak  the  most  horrible  blasphemy :  and  most  cases 
of  madness  and  eccentricity  can  now  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  brain."  (Introduction,  p.  xxiii.)  Let  it  be  observed  that 
tliese  autbo*^  are  nowise  inclined  to  support  Phreiiok)gy. 
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The  fact  that  the  fneota]  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious 
are  the  result  of  mind  and  brain  acting  together,  is  farther  establish' 
ed  by  the  effects  of  swooning,  of  compression  of  the  brain,  and  of 
sleep.  In  profound  sleep,  consciousness  is  entirely  suspended  : 
lliis  fact  is  explicable  on  llie  principle  of  the  orpn  of  the  mind 
being  then  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  but  altogether  mconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  the  iinmalerial  principle,  or  the  rainct  itself^  being  capa- 
ble of  acting  independently  of  the  brain  ;  for  if  this  were  llie  case, 
thiokii^g  sljouJd  never  he  interrupted  by  any  material  cause.  In  a 
swoon,  blood  is  rapidly  withdrawn  from  die  brain,  and  conscious- 
ness is  for  the  moment  obliterated  ;  again,  where  part  of  the  brain 
has  been  laid  bare  by  an  injury  inflicted  on  llie  skull,  it  has  been 
found  that  consciousness  could  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  ihe 
surgeon,  by  merely  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that 
it  could  be  restored  by  withdi-awing  the  pressure. 

A  vainablc  nnlhority  on  this  point  is  famished  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  auilior  of  the  aiticle  on  the  nervous  system  in  the 
94th  Number  of  that  work,  says^  "  Almost  from  tlie  first  casual 
inspection  of  animal  bodies,  the  brain  was  regarded  as  an  organ  of 
primary  dignity,  and  more  particularly  in  the  human  subject — the 
seat  of  thoughl  and  feeling,  die  centime  of  all  sensation,  the  messen- 
ger of  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  frame.**  '^AU 
this  superiority  (of  man  over  the  bnites,)  all  these  faculties  which 
elevate  and  dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power,  diis  moral  sense, 
these  capacities  of  happiness,  these  high  aspiring  hopes,  are  /eif, 
and  enjoyed^  and  manifesUdj  by  means  of  bis  superior  ner^^ous 
system.  Its  injury  weakens,  its  iniperlection  limits,  its  destruc- 
tion (humanly  speaking)  ends  them.'* 

In  addiuon  to  these  anlhorities,  I  may  remark,  diat  conscious- 
ness or  feeling  luculizes  the  mind  in  the  head,  and  gii'es  us  a  full 
conviction  liiat  it  is  situated  there  ;  but  it  does  not  reveal  what 
substance  is  in  the  inienor  of  die  skiilL  It  does  not  tell  whether 
the  mind  occupies  an  airy  dome  ;  a  richly  furnished  mansion  ;  one 
apartment,  or  many  ;  or  iii  what  slate  or  condition  it  resides  in  its 
appointed  place.  It  is  only  on  opening  the  head  that  we  discover 
the  skull  to  contain  bruin  ;  and  dien,  by  an  act  of  the  understand- 
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pig,  we  infer  that  die  mind  must  have  been  connected  with  it  in  its 
operations. 

It  is  wortbjr  of  observation  also,  that  the  popular  notions  of  the 
independence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  are  modem,  and  the  off* 
spring  of  philosophical  theories  that  have  sprung  up  chiefly  since 
the  days  of  Locke.  In  Sbakspeare,  and  our  older  writers,  the 
brain  is  frequently  used  as  implying  the  mental  functions ;  and, 
even  in  the  present  day,  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  wluch  is  less 
affected  by  philosophical  theories  than  that  of  polite  scholars,  b 
more  in  accordance  with  nature.  ^'  A  stupid  person  b  vulgarly 
called  a  nrnnh'sknttj  a  thick-head^  or  said  to  be  addle-paUd;  badly 
furnished  in  the  tipper-story ;  while  a  clever  person  is  said  to  be 
strong-headed,  to  have  plenty  of  brains  ;  a  roadmaD  is  called  wrong 
in  the  head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  &c.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly 
affects  the  head,  we  complain  of  stupidity,  because  we  have  such 
a  cold  in  the  head,"  &c.  (EUiotson's  Blumenbach,  4th  edit.  p. 
66.) 

The  principle  which  1  have  so  much  insisted  on,  that  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  organs  by  which 
the  mind  acts,  explains  the  source  of  the  metaphysical  nocioQ 
which  has  affected  modem  language,  that  we  know  the  mind  as 
an  entity  by  itself.  The  acts  which  really  result  from  the  combin- 
ed  action  of  tlie  mind  and  its  organs,  appear,  previous  to  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  investigation,  to  be  produced  by  the  mind 
exclusively  ;  and  hence  have  arisen  the  neglect  and  contempt  with 
which  the  organs  have  been  treated,  and  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
those  who  have  endeavored  to  speak  of  them  as  important  to  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  After  the  explanations  now  given,  the  reader 
win  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Jeflrey,  in  bis  strictures  on  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  'm 
die  88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  words  are, 
**  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  scmple  to  say  it,  that  there  is  not  the 
smaDest  reason  for  supposbg  that  the  mind  ever  operates  through 
die  i^ency  of  any  material  organs,  except  in  its  perception  of  ma- 
terial objects,  or  in  its  spontaneous  movements  of  the  body  which 
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it  inhabits."  And,  '^  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which  connect  us  with  external 
objects,  or  direct  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  act  by  material 
organs  at  all ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  feeling,  fancy,  and  reflection,  are 
acts  so  purely  mental,  that  they  have  no  connexion  with  organiza- 
tion. 

Long  before  Mr.  Jeffrey  penned  these  sentences,  however,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  had  written,  even  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  that 
**  Memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  may  be  aU  set  to  sleep  by 
a  few  grains  of  a  very  common  and  simple  drug  ;"  and  Dr.  Cullen, 
Bluraenbach,  Dr.  Gregory,  Magendie,  and,  in  short,  all  physio- 
logical authors,  had  published  positive  statements  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  connected  with  the  brain. 

What,  then,  does  the  proposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind  imply?  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  eye  as  somewhat 
analogous.  If  the  eye  be  the  organ  of  vbion,  it  will  be  conceded, 
first.  That  sight  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  its  instrumentality ; 
secondly.  That  every  act  of  vision  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding state  of  the  organ  ;  and,  vice  versa^  that  every  change 
of  condition  in  the  organ  must  influence  sight ;  and,  thirdly.  That 
the  perfection  of  vision  will  be  in  relation  to  the  perfection  of  the 
organ.  In  like  manner,  if  the  brain  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  it 
will  follow  that  the  mind  does  not  act  in  this  life  independently  of 
its  organ  ;  and  hence,  that  every  emotion  and  judgment  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  are  the  result  of  mind  and  its  organ  acting  to- 
gether. Secondly,  That  eveiy  oiental  aflection  must  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ;  and,  vice  versa^ 
every  state  of  the  organ  must  be  attended  by  a  certain  condition 
of  the  mind.  And,  thirdly.  That  the  perfection  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind  will  bear  a  relation  to  the  perfection  of  its  organ, 
just  as  perfection  of  vision  bears  a  relation  to  the  perfection  of  the 
eye.  These  propositions  appear  to  be  inconUrovertible ;  and  to 
follow  as  necessary  consequences,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
mind  acts  by  means  of  organization.  But  if  they  be  well-founded, 
bow  important  a  study  does  that  of  the  orgaq  of  the  mind  become! 
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Ii  IS  the  study  of  mind  itself,  in  tlie  only  condition  in  which  it  is 
known  to  us.  And  the  very  fact  that  in  past  ages,  mind  has  been 
studied  without  reference  to  organisation ,  accounts  for  the  melan- 
choly truth,  that  up  to  llie  present  day  no  philosophy  of  mind  suited 
to  practical  purposes  exists. 

Holding  it  then  as  established  by  the  evidence  of  the  most  es- 
teemed physiologists,  and  also  by  observation,  that  the  hrain  is  tlie 
organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  stale  of  the  brain  influences  its 
stale,  the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Whether  the  mind 
in  every  act  ctnploys  the  whole  brain  as  one  organ,  or  whether 
separate  faculties  of  the  mfnd  are  connected  with  distinct  portions 
of  the  brain  as  their  respective  organs?  The  following  considera- 
tions may  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  : 

Iff,  Iq  all  ascertained  instances,  different  functions  are  never 
peiformed  by  the  same  organ,  but,  the  reverse ;  each  function  has 
an  organ  for  itself:  ilius,  the  stomach  digests  food,  the  hver  se- 
cretes bile,  the  heart  propels  the  blood,  the  eyes  see,  ihe  ears 
hear,  the  tongue  tastes,  and  the  nose  smells.  Nay,  on  analysing 
these  examples,  it  is  found  that  wherever  the  function  is  compound, 
each  element  of  it  is  performed  by  means  of  a  distinct  organ  ;  thus, 
to  accomplish  taste  there  is  one  nerve,  whose  office  is  to  move  the 
tongue,  another  nerve  whose  duty  it  is  to  comniunicate  the  ordina- 
ry sense  of  feeling  to  the  tongue,  and  a  tijird  nerve  which  conveys 
the  sensations  of  taste.  A  similar  combination  of  ner\xs  takes 
place  m  the  hands^  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
die  organs  of  fechng ",  namely,  one  nerve  gives  motion,  another 
feeling,  and  a  third  conveys  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  slate 
of  the  organ  ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tongue,  all  tliese 
nerves  are  blended  in  one  common  sheath. 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  no  ascertained 
example  of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions,  such  as  feeling 
and  communicating  motion,  or  seeing  and  hearing,  or  tasting  and 
smelling.  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  therefore,  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  that  if  reasoning  be  an  act  different  from  loving  or 
hating,  there  will  be  one  organ  for  reasoning,  another  for  loving, 
and  a  third  for  hating. 
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:Hljfy  *  It  is  tn  bdisputed  truth,  that  the  various  mental  powers 
cdT  waB  appear  in  succession,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  re- 
•cvtkis  or  reasoDiDg  facuhies  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  per- 
fbclkxi.  In  the  child,  the  powers  of  observing  the  existence  and 
qualities  of  external  objects  arrive  much  sooner  at  their  maturity 
than  the  reasoning  faculties.  Daily  observation  shows  that  the 
brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change ;  whereas  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  immaterial  principle  varies  in  its  powers  from 
year  to  year.  If  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
this  successive  developement  of  faculties  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
what  we  should  expect  a  priori;  because,  if  the  general  organ  is 
fitted  for  manifesting  with  success  one  mental  faculty,  it  ought  to 
be  equally  so  for  the  operation  of  all,  which  we  see  is  not  the  case. 
Observation,  indeed,  shows  that  difierent  parts  of  the  brain  are 
really  developed  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  infancy,  according 
to  Chaussier,  the  cerebellum  forms  one-fifteenth  of  the  encephalic 
mass ;  and  in  adult  age,  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth,  its  size  be- 
ing thus  in  strict  accordance  with  the  energy  of  the  propensity  of 
which  it  is  the  organ.  In  childhood,  the  middle  part  of  the  fore- 
bead  generally  predominates  ;  in  later  life,  the  upper  lateral  parts 
become  more  prominent,  which  facts  also  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  periods  of  unfolding  of  the  knowif^  and  reasoning  powers. 

Sdltfj  Genius  is  almost  always  partial,  which  it  ought  not  to  be, 
if  the  organ  of  the  mind  were  single.  A  genius  for  poetry,  for 
meclianics,  for  drawing,  for  music,  or  for  mathematics,  sometimes 
appears  at  a  very  early  age  in  individuals,  who,  in  regard  to  all 
other  pursuits,  are  mere  ordinary  men,  and  who,  with  every  effort, 
can  never  attain  to  any  thing  above  mediocrity. 

4/A/y,  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with  the  sup- 
position of  the  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by  means  of  a  single 
organ,  while  they  arc  quite  consistent  with,  and  explicable  by,  that 
of  a  plurality  of  organs.  In  dreaming,  the  mind  experiences  nu- 
merous vivid  emotions,  such  as  those  of  fear,  joy,  affection,  arising, 

*The  fbllowing  instances  are  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Obserrationfl 
on  Dr.  Barclay's  Objections  to  Phrenology,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  ihfi 
Phrenological  Society,  page  413. 
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succeeding  one  another,  and  departing  without  control  from  the 
intellectual  powers  ; — or,  it  Is  filled  with  a  tiiousand  varied  con- 
cejitions,  sometimes  connected  and  rational,  but  more  frequently 
disjointed  and  absurd,  and  all  di&ring  widely  from  the  waking 
^flTitioiis  of  the  iniud,  in  wanting  consistency,  and  sense.  These 
pbaoomena  liarmouize  remarkably  with  the  doctrine  of  a  variety  of 
faculties  and  organs,  some  of  which,  being  active,  communicate 
tliose  disordered  ideas  and  feelmgs  which  conslilute  a  dream,  while 
the  repose  of  oUiers  permits  the  disordered  action  characteristic  of 
the  fancy  in  sleep. 

Were  the  organ  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  facultfes 
should  he  asleep  or  awake  to  tlje  same  extent  at  die  same  time  ; 
or,  in  Giber  words,  that  no  such  tJiiag  as  dreammg  could  take 
place. 

5^A/y,  The  admitted  phenomena  of  Partial  Idiocy  and  Partial 
Insanity,  are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiciion  with  ilje 
notion  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  tliat  Pinel  himself,  no  friend  to 
Phrenology,  asks  if  their  phenomena  can  be  reconciled  to  such  a 
conception. 

Partial  Idiocy  is  that  state  in  which  an  individual  manifests  oner 
or  several  power=i  of  iJje  mind  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  energy^ 
while  he  is  deprived  to  a  grearer  or  less  extent  of  die  power  of 
manifesting  all  tlie  odiers«  Pinel,  Haslam,  Rush^  Esquirol,  rmd, 
m  short,  every  writer  on  insanity,  speaks  of  the  partial  develope- 
raent  of  certain  mental  powers  in  idiots  ;  and  Rush  in  particular 
not  only  alludes  to  the  powers  of  intellect,  but  also  to  the  partial 
pottsession  of  llie  moral  faculties.  Some  idiots,  he  observes,  are 
as  remarkable  for  correct  moral  feelings  as  some  great  geniuses  are 
for  the  reverse.  In  his  Traite  du  Goitre  et  de  la  Cr^tintsmei 
Fodcre  thus  speaks,  p.  133  : — **It  is  remarked,  that,  by  an  ineX' 
plicMe  singuiariii/y  some  of  these  individuals  (cretins,)  endowed 
with  so  weak  minds,  arc  born  wiUi  a  particular  talent  for  copying 
paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  for  music.  I  have  known  several  who 
ttm^t  themselves  to  play  passably  on  the  organ  and  Imrpsichord  ; 
others  who  understood,  without  ever  having  had  a  master,  the  re- 
pairing of  watches,  and  die  construction  of  some  pieces  of  mecbao 
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ism."  He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
iDtellect,  ^Tor  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read  books 
which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  ils  etaUnt  derou- 
Us  lorsqu^on  en  parlait  et  ne  86  perfectiormaierU  jamais.^^  It 
must  be  observed  also,  that  these  unfortunate  individuals  differ  verj 
much  in  the  kind  as  well  as  (Juantity  of  mental  power  possessed. 
For  example,  an  instance  is  given  by  Pinel  of  an  idiot  girl  who 
manifested  a  most  wonderful  propensity  to  imitate  whatever  she 
beard  or  saw,  but  who  displayed  no  other  intellectual  faculty  in  a 
perceptible  degree,  and  never  attached  an  idea  to  the  sound  she 
uttered.  Dr.  Rush  particularizes  one  man  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  rdigious  feelings,  although  exceedingly  deficient  in  rntel'- 
lectiial  power,  and  other  moral  senUments;  and,  among  the  cretins, 
many  are  to  be  found  who  scarcely  manifest  any  other  faculty  of 
the  mind  except  that  of  Amativeness.  One  is  all  kindness  and 
good  nature,  another  quarrelsome  and  mischievous.  One  has  a 
lively  perception  of  harmony  in  music,  while  another  has  none. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  characteristic  features 
of  each  particular  case  are  strictly  permanent.  The  idiot,  who  to- 
day manifests  the  faculty  of  Tune,  the  feeling  of  Benevolence,  of 
Veneration,  or  of  Self-esteem,  will  not  to-morrow,  nor  in  a  year, 
change  the  nature  of  his  predominant  manifestations.  Were  the 
deficiency  of  the  single  organ  the  cause  of  idiocy,  these  phenom- 
ena ought  not  to  appear  ;  for  the  general  oi^an  being  able  to  mani- 
fest one  faculty,  ought,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  individual  is  placed,  to  be  equally  able  to  manifest  all  others, 
whose  activity  may  be  required,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  idi- 
ocy ought  to  change  with  every  passing  event,  which  it  never  does. 
Foder^  calls  tliese  "  inexplicable  singularities,"  and,  no  doubt,  on 
bw  theory  they  truly  are  so.  To  the  Phrenologist,  however,  they 
offer  no  difBculty,  for  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  views. 
Tlic  diflerencc  in  the  kind  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of  partial 
idifxy,  between  the  capacity  for  mechanics,  for  instance,  and  the 
sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self-esteem,  or  Benevolence,  is  as  great 
as  between  the  sensations  excited  by  the  perception  of  a  sound,  a 
taste,  or  a  smell .    To  mfer,  therefore,  that  one  organ  series  for 
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the  manifestalion  of  all  these  faculties,  is  really  much  the  same  in 
point  of  logic  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  all  tlie  external  senses  to 
commmijcate  with  the  mind  Llirough  the  medium  of  onlj  one  nerve, 
JO  spite  of  the  facts  of  many  individuals  being  blind  who  are  not 
deaf,  or  deaf  and  siill  able  to  see  and  smell. 

Partial  rnsaniiy,  or  that  slate  in  wbirh  one  or  more  faculiies  of 
the  mind  are  diseased,  wilbout  afTecting  the  integrity  of  the  remain- 
der, is  known  by  die  name  of  Monomania,  and  appears  equally 
wuh  the  former  to  exclude  the  possibUtiy  of  one  organ  executing 
tlie  fuuctious  of  all  die  mental  facuhics  ;  for  the  argument  constantly 
recurs,  diat  if  the  orgnn  be  su0iciendy  sound  Co  manifest  one  facul- 
ty in  its  perfect  state,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable  of  manifesting 
all,~wljtch,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  opposition  lo  fact. 
On  this  subject,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  very 
few  instances,  merely  in  lilustrution. 

Of  folit  raisonnantc  Pinel  thus  speaks  :— '^  Hospitals  for  the 
insane  are  never  without  some  example  of  mania  marked  by  acts 
of  cKtrava^unce,  or  even  of  fury,  with  a  kind  of  judgment  preserT-" 
ed  in  all  its  integrity,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  conversation;  the 
lunatic  gives  tJie  most  just  and  precise  answers  to  the  questions  of 
die  ctinous ;  no  incoherence  of  ideas  is  discernible  ;  be  reads  and 
writes  letters  as  if  his  understanding  were  perfectly  sound  ;  and  yet, 
by  a  singular  contrast,  lie  tears  in  pieces  his  clothes  and  bedcovers, 
and  always  finds  some  plausible  reason  to  justify  bis  wandering  and 
his  fmy.  This  sort  of  mania  is  so  far  from  rare,  that  the  vulgar 
name  o(  ftdie  rnisonnante  Ikis  been  given  to  it,'* — P,  93.  An-* 
otber  equally  interesting  case  from  ibe  same  author  may  be  cited. 
**It  is  diffiruh  lo  ronccivo,"  says  he,  "the  nature  of  one  species 
of  alienation  of  mind.  It  consisfs,  as  k  were,  of  a  combination 
of  reason  and  extravagance,  of  discernment  and  actual  delirium, 
which  appear  so  inconsistent  as  reciprocally  to  exclude  each 
oilier/*  ''  One  Imiutic/'  be  conUuues,  '*  v^hosc  malady  is  of  seven 
fears'  standing,  is  perfeclly  aware  of  his  state,  and  forms  as  sound 
a  judgment  of  it  a«i  if  it  were  a  thing  which  did  not  immediately 
concern  himself,  lie  mes  lo  make  eJTorts  to  free  himself  from  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  liaml,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  incurable.     If 
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anv  ono  rwiitrks  ibc  incoherence  in  his  ideas  in  his  talking,  he 
TpitMy  iicknowledpes  it,  but  answers,  that  this  inclination  oveqx)w- 
cn  him  m>  much,  that  lie  cannot  but  submit.  lie  adds,  that  be 
Ak\c%  not  Ruarantoe  the  soundness  of  tlie  judgments  which  he  forms, 
but  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify  ihcm.  He  believes,  for 
«*xAniple,  that  if  he  wiped  his  nose,  that  organ  would  remain  in  his 
handkerchief ;  that  if  he  shared  himself,  he  must  of  necessity  cut 
his  throat,  and  that,  at  the  first  attempt  to  walk,  his  legs  would 
hieik  like  gh^-  He  sometimes  subjects  himself  to  rigorous 
absunefice  for  several  days,  under  tlie  impression,  that  if  he  took 
a2iiiwnts»  they  would  suffocate  him.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an 
aberracioii  of  intellect  so  regular  and  so  singular  ?" — P.  94. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  multiply  such  instances  as  these  of 
the  partial  affection  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  it  is  needless  to 
occupy  time  with  more,  and  the  above  are  amply  sufficient  to  show 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  such  cases.  Here  again  the  difficulty 
recurs  of  reconciling  such  facts  with  tlie  idea  of  one  organ  execiit- 
iBg  ail  th«  functions  of  the  mind.  How  comes  that  organ  to  be 
able  to  manifest  one,  but  not  all  the  faculties  ? 

f^tklys  Besides  the  pluMiomena  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  there  is 
alsk>  aiKxhor  class  of  facts  (to  which,  however,  I  sliall  only  allude) 
equally  at  \arianco  with  ttie  supiX)sition  of  a  single  organ  of  mind, 
\ia.  )\utuil  injuries  of  the  brain,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 
m^;\HU  »«»jury  tvi  the  mental  faculties.  I  merely  observe,  that  if 
<»\>"s\  ";vni  \Nt'  x\^  brain  is  concerned  in  every  mental  act,  it  appears 
wv.v:v  \]i^\  all  the  processes  of  thought  should  be  manifested  with 
fif**^^  vnp,\>ts^^  whon  a  great  part  of  the  brain  is  injured  or  destroy- 
^y*:,  <»s  «>>*"**  t;s  whole  structure  is  sound  and  entire.  If  the  fact 
mv»v  TVfr^x  *x  K*rx*  stated,  tlie  brain  would  form  an  exception  to 
f>v  8>'M^N-^  U*^  \tf  oipmic  stnicture  ;  for  although  a  part  of  the 
%!M|s>  IW.V  tv  vutlWicnt  to  maintain  respiration,  or  a  part  of  the 
««^w«K«v  V  <>\r\*«to  digestion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  life, 
*K*c  :k  iss  i>wfcil»nf»  in  wliich  these  functions  have  been  as  success- 
«•*>  A^iiCMW^^I  by  impaired  organs  as  they  would  have  been  by 
Uu^..  ukJ:  I  ^iivi«iviih*h  in  their  natxiral  state  of  health  and  activity. 
Vtk,   ^UsHiviM((Ui«  arv  reduced  to  no  such  strait  to  reconcile  the 
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oecorraice  of  such  cases  with  their  system ;  for  as  soon  as  thd 
principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs  is  acknowledged,  they  admit  of 
an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  then,  it  appears  that  any 
theory,  founded  upon  the  notion  of  a  single  organ,  is  uniformly  at 
variance  with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  :  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of 
organs,  while  it  sausfactorily  explains  most  of  these  facts,  is  consis- 
tent with  all  of  them.  Its  truth  is  thus  almost  demonstrated,  not 
by  far-fetched  or  pretended  facts,  which  few  can  verify,  but  by  facts 
which  daily  ^'  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  senses.'' 
This  principle,  indeed,  bears  on  the  face  of  it  so  much  greater  a 
degree  of  probability  than  the  opposite  one,  as  to  have  long  since 
forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  many  inquirers.  Foder^  himself  a 
very  zealous  opponent  of  Phrenology,  after  recapitulating  a  great 
many  reasons  similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  had  been 
employed  by  philosophers  antecedent  to  Drs.  GraU  and  Sparzbeim, 
for  believing  in  a  plurality  of  mental  organs,  is  constrained  to 
admit,  that  ^Uhis  kind  of  reasoning  has  been  employed  by  the 
greater  number  of  anatomists,  who,  from  the  time  of  Galen,  down 
to  those  of  our  own  day,  and  even  by  the  great  Haller,  who  expe- 
rienced a  necessity  for  assigning  a  function  to  each  department  of 
the  brain.  Pinel  also  (in  the  article  Manie  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Methodique)  after  relating  some  cases  of  partial  insanity,  asks, 
whether  all  this  collection  of  facts  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  of  a  single  faculty  and  a  single  organ  of  the  understand- 
ing.^''  Farther,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  also  already  ref<m^d 
to,  commends  Mr.  Charles  Bell  for  ^'attacking  the  common 
opioioD,  that  a  separate  sensation  and  volition  are  conveyed  by  the 
same  nerves,  and  for  asserting  '  the  different  functions  of  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.'  " 

These  considerations  early  impressed  reflecting  men  with  the 
conviction,  that  particular  mental  powers  must  be  connected  with 
particuhr  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  accordingly,  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  modem  metaphysics  sprung  up,  we  find  traces 
of  ibis  opinion  common,  not  only  among  orninent  anatomists  and 
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physiologists,  but  among  authors  on  human  nature  in  general. 
Burton,  in  bis  Anatomy  of  Meiancboly,  says,  "  Inner  senses  are 
three  in  number,  so  called,  bt-cause  ibey  be  within  the  brain-pan, 
as  cominon  sense,  pbanlasie^  and  memoiy  :**  of  common  sense, 
*'  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat  ;*'  of  pbauiasie  or 
imag!Dation,  which  some  call  sestimative  or  cogitative,  his  **  organ 
is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain  ;7'  and  of  memory,  ''  his  seat  and 
organ,  the  back  part  of  the  brain.  **  This  was  the  account  of  the 
faculties  given  by  Aristotle,  and  repeated,  with  litde  variation,  by 
the  writers  of  die  middle  ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  bead 
divided  into  regions,  according  to  these  opinions,  was  designed  by 
Albert  die  Great,  bishop  of  Ratisbon  ;  and  another  w^as  published 
by  Petrus  Montagnana,  in  1491.  One  published  at  Venice,  in 
1562,  by  Ludovico  Dolci,  a  Venetian,  in  a  work  upon  strength- 
ening and  preserving  the  memory,  is  here  represented  : — 


REFERENCES  TO  FIGURE. 

1  Fantasieu 

2  Cogttaliva, 

3  Vermis. 

4  Scnffuji  Commiinj*, 

5  Ii]iagiiia« 

6  iEstimativa. 

7  MemortLtiva. 

8  Olfactui. 
Q  Guiilus. 


In  ibe  British  Museum  is  a  chart  of  the  universe  and  the 
elements  of  all  sciences,  in  which  a  large  head  so  delineated  rs 
conspicuous.     It  was  published  at  Rome  so  late  as  1632.*^ 

If,  then,  the  majority  of  anatomists,  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  and  such  illustrious  physiologists  as  Haller,  and  the  others 
above  referred  to,  were  led  to  the  beiief  of  a  plurality  of  mental 
organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contradiction   and    inconsistency 

"  EllioUon's  Blumeab&cl]^  p.  205. 
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e listing  between  the  phenomena,  and  llie  supposilion  of  ihe  whole 
brain  being  die  single  organ  of  mind,  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  say- 
ing, that  tl»e  latter  notion,  so  far  from  being  self-evident,  appears 
so  improbable  as  to  require  even  stronger  facts  to  prove  it  than 
the  opposite  view  ;  and  iliat  dte  presumptions  are  aJl  in  favor  of  a 
plurairty  of  menta]  facultiesj  manifesting  themselves  by  means  of  a 
plurality  of  organs. 


I  Imve  now  endeavored   to  show,  first.  That  the  ridicule  and 
abuse  with  which    Phrenology  was  treated   at  its  first  announce- 
ment,  and  its  confinued  rejection  by  men  of  estabJlsbed  reputation, 
whose   opinions  it  contradicts,  afford   no   presumption    lliat  it  is 
untrue,  for  all   great   discoveries   have  met   with  a  similar   fate  : 
Secondly,  That  we  are  really  unacquainted  irith  tlie  mind,  as  an 
entity  distrnct  from  the  body,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  not 
being  conscious  of  its  organs,  that  metaphysicians  have  supposed 
tbeir  feelings  and  intellectual  perceptions  to  be  emanations  of  pure 
mind,  whereas  tliey  arc  the  results  of  mind  and  its  organs  anting  in 
combination.     Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists admit  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  commoti 
feeling  locaKzcs  the  mind  in  the  head,  although  it  does  not  inform 
lis  what  substance  occupies  the  interior  of  the  skull  :  Farther,  That 
tlie  very  idea  of  iJie  mind   having   an  organ,  implies   that  every 
mental  act  is  accompanied  with  an  afiection  of  the  organ,  and  rice 
vena;  so  that  llie  true  philosophy  of  the  mind  cannot  be  discovered 
without  taking  the  influence  of  the  organs   into  account  at  every 
step*     Fourthly,  That  the  analogy  of  the  nerves  of  feelinj^  and 
motion,  of  tlie  five  senses,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  all  of 
which  perform  distinct  functions  by  separate  organs  ;  also  tlie  sue* 
eessiire  appearance  of  the  faculties  in  youth  ;  the  phenomena  of 
piirtial  genius,  of  dreaming,  of  pai  tial  insanity,  of  monomania,  and 
of  partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  furnish  presumptive  evidence  thai 
the  mind  manifests  a  variety  of  faculties  by  means  of  a  variety  of 
organs,  and  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  single  power  operating  by 
t  single  organ.     Tbo  next  inquiry,  therefore,  naturally  is,  What 
effect  doei  the  condition  of  the  organs  produce  on  die  states  of  the 
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tmnd  f  Is  it  indifferent  whether  die  organs  be  large  or  small ,  well 
or  ill  cotistituted,  in  health  or  to  disease  ? 


I  submit  the  following  facta  to  prove  that  hi  other  departments 
of  organized  nature,  size  in  an  organ,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
h  a  measure  of  power  m  its  function,  i,  e,  that  small  size  indicates 
weak  power,  and  large  size  strong  power^  all  other  circumstances 
being  alike.* 

In  our  infancy,  we  have  been  delighted  widi  ilie  fable  of  tlie  old 
man  who  showed  his  sons  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  how  easy  it  was  to  snap  asunder  one,  and  how  difficult  to 
break  the  whole.  The  principle  involved  in  this  simple  story 
pervades  all  material  subslances  ;  for  example,  a  muscle  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres,  and  hence  it  follows  that  each 
muscle  will  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fibres  which 
enter  into  its  composition*  If  nerves  bo  composed  of  parts,  a 
nerve  which  is  composed  of  twenty  parts  must  be  more  vigorous 
than  one  which  is  constituted  of  only  one.  To  render  this  princi- 
ple universally  true,  however,  one  condition  must  be  obsen^edj 
namely,  ihat  in  comparing  parts  with  each  other,  or  with  the  wliole, 
all  shall  be  of  the  same  quality;  for  example,  if  the  old  man  in  the 
fuble  had  presented  ten  twigs  of  wood  tied  up  in  a  bundle^  and 
desired  his  sons  to  observe  how  much  more  diflicolt  it  was  to 
break  ten  than  to  sever  one  ;  and  if  his  sons,  in  refuiaiion  of  this 
assertion,  had  presented  fiini  with  a  rod  of  iron  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  one  twig,  and  said  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  break  that  iron 
rod,  although  single,  as  his  whole  bundle  of  twigs,  although  tenfold^ 
ihe  answer  would  have  been  obvious,  that  ibe  diings  compared 
dllTered  in  kind  and  quality  ;  and  diat  if  he  took  ten  iron  rods,  and 
tried  to  break  them,  the  difficnliy  would  be  as  great  compared  with 
that  of  severing  one,  as  to  break  ten  twigs  of  wood  compared  with 
tliat  of  breaking  one.     In  like  manner,  nerves^  muscles,  brain,  and 

•  TtiU  mbjeot  b  funy  trf  atcd  of  by  Dr-  Andrew  Combe  in  an  Esmj  on  the  In- 
&iien«o  of  Orgimc  Siic  on  Energj  '>f  Funclion,  particularly  as  applied  to  Ihe 
Orgwii  of  llie  extcnml  Senflw  and  Bmin,  in  Uie  Plifenologiciil  JotirnoJ,  toI 
ir  p  161. 
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aO  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  sound,  or  ihey  may  be  diseas- 
ed ;  ihey  may  be  of  a  fine  siruciure  or  a  coarse  stnjcture ;  iliey 
may  be  old  or  young ;  they  may  be  almost  dissolved  with  llic 
burning  beat  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  nearly  (roxen  under  the  influence 
of  an  arctic  winter  ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to  expect 
that  the  influence  of  she  was  to  stand  forth  as  a  fixed  energ}'  to 
or^Tule  all  these  circumstances,  and  to  produce  eflfects  constantly 
equal.  The  strength  of  Iron  itself  and  adamantine  rock  depends 
on  temperature )  for  eillier  will  melt  with  a  certain  decree  of  heal, 
and  at  a  stiO  higher  point  tiiey  wiU  be  dissipated  into  vapor*  The 
true  principle  tlien,  is,  that  constitution,  beaJtli,  and  outward  cir- 
cumstances being  tl)e  same,  a  large  muscle,  or  large  nerve,  com- 
posed of  numerous  6bres,  will  act  with  more  force  than  a  small 
one  comprehending  few. 

Let  us,  however,  trace  the  influence  of  this  law  io  animated 
beings.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  ihe  strength  of  llie 
bones  is  always,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  proportioned  ta 
their  size.  So  certain  is  this,  that  when  nature  requires  to  give 
streuglii  to  a  bone  in  a  bird,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoi<l 
increasing  tlie  weight  of  tbe  animal,  tho  bone  is  mnde  of  large 
diameter,  but  hollow  in  the  midJIe ;  and,  on  mechanical  principles, 
the  increase  of  volume  adds  to  its  strength.  That  the  law  of  size 
holds  in  regard  to  the  bloodvessels  and  heart,  is  self-evident  to 
every  one  who  knows  that  a  tube  of  three  inches  diameter  will 
transn)it  more  water  tlian  a  tube  of  only  one  inch.  And  tlie  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  ihc  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  every  odicr 
part  If  a  liver,  suppose  of  four  square  inebes,  can  secrete  four 
.OQoees  of  bile,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  tlmt  one  of  eight  square 
inches  will  he  able,  all  other  things  being  ecjual,  to  secrete  a  quan- 
tity greater  in  proportion  (o  its  greater  she.  If  this  hiw  did  not 
bold  true,  Wliat  would  be  the  advantage  of  large  and  capacious, 
over  ^nall  and  confined  kmgs  ?     There  could  be  none. 

Speaking,  generally,  there  are  \wo  classes  of  nerves  distributed 
over  the  body,  tliose  of  motion  ami  those  of  sensation  or  feeling. 
In  motion,  the  muscle  is  the  essential  or  chief  apparatus,  and  tbe 
nerve  is  required  only  to  conuiuinicate  to  it  the  impulse  €^^  '*** 
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will ;  but  in  sensation  the  reverse  is  the  case, — the  nerve  itself  i9 
the  chief  instrument,  and  the  part  on  which  it  is  ramified  is  merely 
a  medium  for  putting  it  in  relation  with  the  specific  qualities  which 
it  is  destined  to  recognise. 

To  show  the  effect  of  size  in  regard  to  these  nerves,  the  follow- 
ing cases  may  be  mentioned,  and  they  are  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Desmoulins,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist,  when  no  other 
authority  is  given.  The  horse  and  ox  have  much  greater  muscular 
power,  and  much  less  intensity  of  sensation  in  their  limbs  than 
man  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  now  under  discussion, 
the  nerves  of  motion  going  to  the  four  limbs  in  the  horse  and  ox 
are  at  least  one-tiiird  more  numerous  than  the  ner\'cs  of  sensation 
going  to  tlie  same  parts  ;  whereas  in  man  tlie  nerves  of  motion 
going  to  the  legs  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  less  than  the 
nerves  of  sensation  distributed  on  the  same  parts.  In  like  manner, 
in  birds  and  reptiles  which  have  scaly  skins  and  limited  touch,  but 
vigorous  powers  of  motion,  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  few  and 
small,  and  tlie  nerves  of  motion  numerous  and  large.  Farther, 
wherever  nature  has  given  a  higher  degree  of  sensation  or  touch  to 
any  particular  part  than  to  the  other  parts  of  an  animal,  there  the 
nerve  of  sensation  is  invariably  increased  ;  for  example,  the  single 
nerve  of  feeling  ramified  on  the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis 
of  the  elephant  exceeds  in  size  the  united  volume  of  all  tlie  muscu- 
lar nerves  of  that  organ.  Some  species  of  monkeys  possess  great 
sensibility  in  the  tail,  and  some  species  of  bats  possess  great  sensi- 
bility in  their  wings,  and  in  these  parts  the  nen^es  of  sensation 
are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increased  function. 
Birds  require  to  rise  in  the  air,  which  is  a  medium  much  lighter 
than  their  own  bodies.  To  have  enlarged  the  size  of  their  muscles 
would  have  added  to  their  weight,  and  increased  their  difficulty  in 
rising.  Nature,  to  avoid  this  disadvantage,  has  bestowed  on  them 
hrge  nerves  of  motion  wlrich  infuse  a  very  powerful  stimulus  into 
the  nrascles,  and  increase  their  power  of  motion.  Fishes  live  in 
srater  which  is  almost  in  equilibrium  with  their  bodies.  To  them 
Nature  bas  given  large  muscles,  in  order  to  increase  their  locomo- 
tive pdwMi)  aud  in  them  the  nerves  of  motion  are  less.     In  these 
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instances,  nature  curiously  adds  lo  the  power  of  motion,  by  incraas- 
Jng  the  size  of  that  ]>art  of  the  locamoiive  apparatus  which  may 
be  enlarged  most  conveniently  for  tlie  animal ;  hut  either  the  muscle 
or  tlie  nerve  must  be  enlarged,  oUierwise  there  is  no  increase  of 
power. 

In  regard  to  the  external  senses,  it  5s  proper  to  obsen'o  that 
every  external  sense  is  composed,  first.  Of  an  instrument  or 
medium  on  which  the  impression  is  made  ;  the  eye  for  example ; 
and,  secondly,  A  nerve  lo  conduct  that  mipression  to  the  mind  or 
brain.  The  same  law  of  size  holds  as  to  ihem  ;  a  large  eye  wiU 
collect  more  rays  of  light ;  a  large  ear  more  vibrations  of  sound ; 
and  large  nostrils  more  odorous  particles  than  small  ones.  This  as 
so  obvious,  that  it  scarcely  requires  proof;  yet,  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  hai 
ridiculed  the  idea,  I  may  mention  that  Monro,  Biumenbacbf 
Soemmering,  Cuvier,  Magendie,  Georget,  and  a  ivhole  host  of 
physiologists,  support  it.  Blumenbach,  when  treating  of  smelly 
says,  '*  While  animals  of  the  most  acute  sraell  have  the  nasal 
organs  most  extensively  evolvedj  precisely  the  same  holds  in 
regard  to  some  barbarous  nations.  For  instance,  in  the  head  of  a 
Norih  American  Indian  (represented  in  one  of  his  plates),  the 
internal  nostrils  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,"  Slc,  And  again, 
*'  The  nearest  to  ihis  in  point  of  magnitude,  are  the  internal  nos- 
trils of  the  Etliiopians,  from  among  whom  I  have  seen  heads  very 
different  from  eacli  otiier,  hut  each  possessing  a  nasal  organ  much 
larger  than  that  described  by  Soemmering.  These  anatomical 
obsen'ations  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  most  respecta- 
ble traveUers,  concerning  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  smell  pos- 
sessed by  these  savages.^' 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Monro  primua^  no  mean  authority,  in 
treating^  in  liis  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  organ  of  smell 
in  the  aog^  says,  **  Tiie  sensibility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  (he  surface  ;  and  this  will  also  be  found  to  take 
place  in  all  the  other  senses."  The  same  author  states,  **that  the 
external  car  in  different  quadrupeds  is  diflerenily  framed,  but 
always  calcutaied  to  tlte  creature's  maniier  of  life ;  thus  hares  and 
tueli  uttier  animals  as  ue  daily  exposed  to  insults  ^rom  beesta  of 
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prey,  have  large  eara  directed  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them 
of  danger  before." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  external  portion  of  the  organs 
of  sense.  The  inner  parts  or  nerves  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
same  law  of  size.  Georget,  a  late  physiological  writer,  in  treating 
of  the  nerves,  says,  "  The  volume  of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform 
relation,  in  all  the  different  animals,  to  the  extent  and  force  of  the 
sensations  and  movements  over  which  they  preside.  Thus,  the 
nerve  of  smell  in  the  dog  is  larger  than  the  five  nerves  of  the  exter- 
nal senses  in  man. "  The  nerve  of  smell  is  small  in  man  and  in 
the  monkey  tribe  ;  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible  in  the  dolphin  ; 
large  in  the  dog  and  the  horse,  and  altogether  enormous  in  the 
whale  and  the  skate,  in  which  it  actually  exceeds  in  diameter  the 
spinal  marrow  itself.  In  the  mole  it  is  of  extraordinary  size,  while 
the  optic  nerve  is  very  small.  In  the  eagle  the  reverse  is  observ- 
ed, the  optic  nerve  being  very  large,  and  the  olfactory  small. 
Most  of  the  quadrupeds  excel  man  in  the  acuteness  of  their  hear- 
ing, and  accordingly  it  is  a  fact  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
sheep,  the  cow,  the  horse,  &c.,  greatly  exceeds  the  size  of  the 
same  nerve  in  man.  In  some  birds  of  prey,  which  are  knowm  to 
possess  great  sensibility  of  taste,  the  palate  is  found  to  be  very 
copiously  supplied  with  ner\'ous  filaments. 

But  the  organ  of  sight  affords  a  most  interesting  example  of  the 
influence  of  size.  The  office  of  the  eye-ball  is  to  collect  the  rays 
of  light.  A  large  eye,  therefore,  will  take  in  more  rays  of  light, 
or,  in  other  words,  command  a  greater  sphere  of  vision,  than  a 
small  one.  But  to  give  intensity  or  power  to  vision,  the  optic 
nerve  is  also  necessary.  Now,  the  ox  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  of  a  heavy  structure  and  ill  fitted  for  motion,  but  he 
has  a  large  eye-ball  which  enables  him  to  take  in  a  large  field  of 
vision  without  turning ;  but  as  he  does  not  require  very  keen  vision 
to  see  his  provender  on  which  he  almost  treads,  the  optic  nerve  is 
not  lai^e  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball.  The  eagle,  on  the  other 
band,  by  ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  enjoys  a  wide  field 
of  vision  from  its  mere  physical  position.  It  looks  down  from  a 
point  ov«r  an  extensive  surface.     U  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  a 
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krge  ejreb^  lo  increase  artificially  its  field  of  vision  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  ball  of  its  eye  is  comparatively  small^  Rit  rt  requires, 
from  I  hat  height,  to  discern  its  prey  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  not  only  is  the  distance  great,  hut  its  prey  often  resembles  in 
color  the  ground  on  \vhich  it  rests.  Great  intensity  of  vision, 
iherefore,  is  necessary  lo  its  existence.  Accordingly,  in  it  the 
optic  nerve  is  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Instead  of  form- 
ing a  single  membrane  lining  only  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  as  in  man  and  animak  of  ordinary  vision,  and 
consequently  only  equalling  in  extent  the  sphere  of  Uie  eye  to 
which  rt  lielongs,  the  retina  or  nerve  of  vision  ju  these  quiek-sight- 
ed  birds  of  prey  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
folds,  each  hanging  loose  into  the  eye,  and  attgmenting,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  not  only  the  extent  of  nervous  surface,  but 
the  mass  of  nervous  matter,  and  giving  rise  to  tlial  intensity  of 
vision  which  distinguishes  the  eagle,  falcon,  hawk,  ami  similar 
animals.  In  the  case  of  all  the  senses,  then,  the  law  holds,  that 
power  of  function  'is  in  proportion  to  size  of  the  organ,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  equal. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  brain.  Were  1  to  affirm  tliat  differ- 
ence  of  size  in  the  brain  would  produce  no  effect  on  the  vigor  of  its 
functions, — or  that  a  small  brain  in  perfect  health,  and  of  a  sound 
constitution,  is  equnl  in  functional  power  and  efficiency  to  a  large 
one  in  similar  condition,  Would  the  reader,  after  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  him  of  the  influence  of  size  in  increasing 
the  power  of  function  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  be  disposed  to 
credit  the  assertion  ?  He  would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving it,  and  would  say  that  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  brain  must 
form  an  exception  lo  a  law  which  appears  general  over  organized 
[nature  ;  and  yet  the  phrenologists  have  been  assailed  with  every 
^vpecies  of  vituperation,  for  maintaining  that  the  brain  does  not 
farm  an  exception  to  this  general  law,  but  that  in  it  also  vigor  of 
iaoction  is  in  proportion  to  size,  other  conditions  being  equal,  I 
ihall  proceed  to  show  some  evidence  in  proof  of  tl)is  fact ;  but  the 
reader  is  requested  to  observe  tliat  1  am  here  expounding  only 
p^aeTfd  principles  in  an  introductory  discourse.     The  conditiona 
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gnd  modificalmos  under  wliich  these  principles  fall  to  be  applied  in 
practice,  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

First,  The  brain  of  a  child  is  small,  and  its  mental  vigor  weak, 
compared  with  the  brain  and  mental  vigor  of  an  adult.*  Secondly, 
Small  size  in  the  brain  is  an  invariable  cause  of  idiocy.  Phrenolo- 
gists have  in  vain  called  upon  their  opponents  to  produce  a  single 
instatice  of  the  mind  being  manifested  vigorously  by  a  very  small 
braiQ^  Deficiency  of  size,  however,  in  the  brain  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  idiocy.  A  brain  may  be  large  and  diseased,  and  mental 
imbecility  arise  from  tlie  disease  ;  but,  although  disease  be  absent, 
if  die  size  be  very  deficient,  idiocy  will  be  invariable.  Thirdly, 
Men  wlio  have  been  remarkable,  not  for  mere  cleverness,  but  for 
great  force  of  character,  such  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  have  had 
large  beads.  Fourthly,  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  nations  in 
whom  the  brain  is  large,  possess  so  great  a  mental  superiority  over 
those  in  whom  that  organ  is  small,  that  ibey  conquer  and  oppress 
theoi  at  pleasure.  The  Hindoo  brain,  for  example,  is  considera- 
bly smaller  than  the  European,  and  it  is  well  knowu  that  a  few 
thousands  of  Europeans  have  subdued  and  keep  in  subjection 
millions  of  Hindoos.  The  Native  American  brain  is  smaller  also 
than  the  European,  and  the  same  result  has  been  exemphfied  in 
that  country »  Lastly,  The  influence  of  size  is  now  admitted  by 
the  most  eminent  physiologists*  Magendie  says,  "the  volume  of 
the  brain  is  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mind.  We  ought  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  every  man  having 
a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person  of  superior  intelligence,  for 
there  are  rnajiy  cases  of  an  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the  head 
beside  the-siise  of  the  brain,  hut  it  is  rarely  fouiul  that  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  his  men  la  I  faculties  has  not  a  targe  head.  The  only 
way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a  living  person,  is  to 

*  It  ia  certified  by  practical  hattora^  that  the  lowtt  eladsea  of  the  communilyp 
irho  a.re  distill guislipd  for  muscular  vigor  raurh  more  than  mental  capocitji  re- 
qiiin?  a  smaller  siae  of  hat  than  those  cbasos  whose!  occupationB  are  chipfly  men 
taly  and  in  whom  vigor  of  mind  Burpa3Sf>«  that  of  body.  But  the  Phrenologist 
doe»  not  compare  mental  power  in  gcnerai  with  size  of  brain  in  general ;  and, 
bealdefl,  Uie  hat  does  not  indicate  the  sue  of  tlie  whole  h^ad.  The  reader  will 
fl^d  4Gt&ilaon  tluB  jioinl  in  the  4th  volLUue  of  the  Phrenolofical  JoorpAl. 
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measure  the  dlmensioos  of  the  skuH  ;  everj'  oihcr  means,  even  that 
proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain," — (Compendium  of  Physiolo- 
^',  p.  104-  edition  1S26).  The  following  passage  which  occurs 
in  the  94th  Number  of  the  EHinUirgh  Review,  also  implies  not 
only  that  different  pnrfs  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
have  different  function?,  but  that  an  increase  of  volume  in  tlie  brain 
!s  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the  powers  of 
the  animal.  *^  It  is  in  the  nervous  system  alone  that  we  can  trace 
a  gradual  progress  in  the  provision  for  the  subordination  of  one 
(animal)  to  another,  and  of  all  to  man  ;  and  are  enabled  to  associ* 
ale  even'  faculty  which  gives  superiority  with  some  addition  to  the 
nen'ous  mass,  even  from  the  smallest  indications  of  sensation  and 
will,  up  10  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment,  and  expres- 
sion. The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be  improved  in  its 
structure,  and,  with  reference  to  tlie  spinal  marrow  and  nerves, 
augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human 
brain,  each  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  ampli- 
fiealioD  of,  the  powers  of  the  aniraaJ, — until  in  man  we  behold  it 
possessing  some  ports  of  wliich  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting 
none  which  theirs  possess,"  There  is  here,  then,  pretty  strong 
evidence  and  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  the  brain  does  not 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  organized  nature,  that 
Other  conditions  being  equal,  size  of  organ  is  a  measure  of  power 
of  function. 


The  circumstances  which  modify  tlie  effects  of  size  fall  next  to 
be  considered.     These  arc  constitution  and  health. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Do  we  possess  any  index 
to  coDSUtutional  qualities  of  brain  ?  The  temperaments  indicate 
them  lo  a  certain  extent.  There  are  four  temperaments,  accom- 
panied Willi  different  degrees  of  activity  in  the  brain^ — the  Lympha- 
tic, the  Sanguine,  the  Bi!ions,  and  the  Ner\^ous.  The  tempera* 
meots  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  particular 
systems  of  the  body  ;  i!ie  brain  and  nerves  being  predominanlly 
aclire  from  constitutional  causes*  produce   the  nervous  tempera- 
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ment;  the  lungs,  hcirt,  and  blood-vessels  being  constitutionally 
predominant,  give  rise  to  the  sanguine;  the  muscular  and  fibrous 
systems,  to  the  bilious ;  and  the  glands  and  assimilating  organs,  to 
the  lymphatic. 

The  different  temperaments  are  indicated  by  external  signs, 
which  are  open  to  obsenation.  The  first,  or  Lymphatic,  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  round  form  of  the  body,  softoess  of  the  muscular 
system,  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  fair  hair,  and  a  pale  clear 
skin.  It  is  accompanied  by  languid  vital  actions,  with  weakness, 
and  slowness  in  the  circulation.  The  brain,  as  part  of  the  system, 
is  also  slow,  languid,  and  feeble  ip  its  action,  and  the  mental  mani- 
festations are  proportionally  weak. 

The  second,  or  sanguine  constitution,  is  indicated  by  well  defin- 
ed forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable  firmness  of 
flesh,  light  hair,  inclining  to  chestnut,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complex- 
ion, with  ruddiness  of  countenance.  It  is  marked  by  great  activ- 
ity of  the  blood-vessels,  fondness  for  exercise,  and  an  animated 
countenance.  The  brain  partakes  of  the  general  stale,  and  is 
active. 

The  Bilious  temperament  is  recognised  by  black  hair,  dark 
skin,  moderate  fulness,  and  much  firmness  of  flesh,  with  harshly 
expressed  outline  of  the  person.  The  functions  partake  of  great 
energy  of  action,  which  extends  to  the  brain,  and  the  counte- 
nance, in  consequence,  shows  strong,  marked,  and  decided  fea- 
tures. 

The  Nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  thin  hair,  thin 
.skin,  small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness 
of  countenance,  and  often  delicate  heakh.     The  whole   nervous 
system,  including  the  brain,  is  predominantly  active,  and  the  men- 
tal manifestations  are  proportionally  vivacious.* 

It  it  thus  clearly  admitted,  that  constitution  or  quality  of  brain 
■- 

•  The  American  reader  will  find  a  very  ele^nt  and  instructive  acconnt  of 
the  temperaments,  by  that  distinigruiahed  Phrenologrist  Dr.  Charlea  Caldwell,  of 
Lexin^n,  in  a  volume  published  there  in  1831,  unde'  the  title  of  "  Eeaayi  on 
Malaria  and  Temperament." 
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lias  a  great  infliieRce  on  the  mental  eflecls  of  size ;  but  let  us  at- 
tend to  ilie  consequences.     As  a  general  rule,  all  ibe  parts  of  the 
same  brain  have  tlie  same  constitution,  anil  if  size  be  a  measure  of 
power,  then  in  each  head  llic  large  organs  will  be  more  powerful 
than  ibe  small  ones.     Tliis  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  strong  and 
the  weak  [>oints  In  each  head.     But  if  we  compare  two  separate 
brains,  then  we  must  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  two  may  be 
equal ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  one  from  possessing  ilie  6nest  lex- 
lure,  and  most  vigorous  coostituiioa,  may  be  exceedingly  aciive, 
while  another,  from  being  inferior   tn  quality,  may  be   naturally 
inert.     The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  best  constiuited  bnuo 
will  manifest  tlie  rjiiud  with  most  vigor.     That  size  is  nevertheless 
ibe  mestsure  of  power,  may  be  proved  by  contrasting  the  manifes- 
tau'ons  of  a  smalt  and  of  a  large  brain,  possessing  the  same  combi- 
nation of  organs,  and  equally  well  constituted  ;  ll)e  power  or  ener^ 
will  dien  be  found  greatest  in  the  latter*     This  is  what  is  meant  by 
lOther  natural  conditions   being  equal.     As  the  temperaments  are 
iistinguishable  by  the  countenance,  and  ihe  general  make  of  the 
jdy,  and  as  ibe  brain  partakes  of  the  general  constitution,  w© 
Ftiossess  an  index  to  its  natural  qualities.     I  repeat  diat  these  re- 
arks  apply  only  to  the  case  of  comparing  one  brain  tvith  another. 
The  same  brain  has  in  general  the  same  constitution,  and  on  the 
principle  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  the  largest  organs  in  each 
lindividual  w*ill  be  naturally  the  most  vigorous.     If  the  temperament 
'he  lymphatic,  ail  the  organs  will  act  slowly,  but  the  largest  ivill  be 
most  powerful  and  most  aciive,  on  account  of  their  superior  size- 
If  the  temperament  be  active,  all  w\\\  be  aciive,  but  the  largest  will 
still  lake  the  lead.     It  is  on  this  account  that  a  student  of  Phrenol- 
|«igy  in  search  of  evidence,  shoidd  not  compare  the  same  organ  in 
diflerent  brains. 

Further,  the  brain  must  possess  a  healthy  constitution,  and  that 
of  tctivity  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  health. 
Now,  the  brain,  like  otiier  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  w^iih 
certain  diseases  wliich  do  not  diminish  or  increase  its  magnitude, 
ind  yet  impair  its  functions.  Tlie  Phrenologist  ascertains  the 
health  by  inquiry.     In  cases  of  disease,  great  size  may  be  present, 
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and  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear  ■  or  it  majr  be  attacked 
with  other  diseases,  such  as  inflararaaiioii,  or  any  of  those  particu- 
lar affections  whose  naiore  is  unknown,  but  to  which  ihe  name  of 
Mania  is  given  in  nosolog}^,  and  wiiich  greatly  exah  its  action  ;  and 
then  very  forcible  manifestations  may  proceed  from  a  brain  com- 
paratively small  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  when  a  larger  braiji  is 
excited  to  the  same  degree  by  the  same  causes,  the  manifesiadons 
became  increased  in  energy,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size. 
These  cases,  thGrcforej  form  no  valid  objection  to  Phrenology  ; 
for  ibe  phrenologist  ascertams,  by  previous  inquiry,  that  the  brain 
is  in  a  slate  of  health.  If  ii  h  not,  he  makes  tlie  necessary  limits 
aliens  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  point  of  the  argument  at  which 
we  arc  now  arrived.     We  have  seen  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind, — that  it  Is  not  a  single  organ,  but  that  the  analogy  of  all 
the  other  organs,  the  successive  developement  of  the  facuhies,^ — tlie 
p  lien  omen  a   of    partial   genius, — -partial   insanit)', — ^  monomania, — ► 
dreaming, — and  partial  injuries  of  the  brain  ^  indicate  that  it  is  a 
congeries  of  organs  manifesting  a  plurality  of  faculties  ;  we  have 
seen  also,  that,  in  llie  case  of  die  bones,  muscles,  nerves  of  motion, 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  nerves  of  the  five  senses,  size  has  an  influ* 
lenre  on  vigor  of  functions  ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  these  organs, 
and  also  from  direct  facts  and  physiological  authorities,  we  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  brain,  that  vigor  of 
funciion  bears  a  relation,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  size 
in  the  organ.     From  tliesG  premises,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
clusion, that,  in  ll.e  manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  will 
not   be  inditferent  in  what  direction    the   brain  is   most  or   least 
developed  ;  for  example,  if  difTerent  parts  of  the  brain  possess 
ditferent  functions,  and  if  the  strength  of  function  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  part,  the  vigor  of  I  fie  faculties  connected  with  a 
brain  in  which  the  frontal  region  predominates  in  size,  musi  neces- 
sarily be  difFcrenl  from  ihat  which  would  proceed   from  a  brain  in 
which  the  predominance  of  size  was  in  the  posterior  portion  ;  and 
a  difference  would    hold   also  in   cases  of  nreponderance   in  the 
superior  or  inferior  portions* 
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Raphaei*. 


New  Hollasdzr. 


Here  we  have  a  representation  of  the  skull  of  Raphael,  and  of 

the  skdl  of  a  native  of  New  llollatid  ;  boih  taken  from  casts  in  the 

collection  of  ihe    Phrenological  Society,     The  dilfereDce  in  ibe 

forehead  is  very  consptcuoos.      If  the  part  of  the  hrain  lying  in  that 

region  i»ave  any  function  connected  vviiJj  intellect,  and  if  size  be  a 

measure  of  power,  the  two  beings  should  form  a  strong  contrast  of 

|x>wer  and  ueakness  in  lliat  department.     And,  accordingly,  the 

case  is  so.      Raphael  died  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  has  left 

an   imperishable  memory  on   accoimt  of  his  genius  in  art.      Sir 

Walter  Scott  describes  die  other  as  follows : — ^"  The  natives  of 

.New  Holland  are,  even  at  present,  in  the  very  lowest  scale  of  hu- 

|L«inanity>  and  ignorant  of  every  art  which  can  add  comfort  or  decen- 

^cy  to  human  life.     These    unfortunate   savages   use   no    clothes^ 

construct  no  cabins  or  huts,  and  are  ignorant  even  of  die  manner 

h  of  chasing  animals,  or  catching  fish,  unless  such  of  the  latter  as  are 

eft  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the  rocks ;  lliey  feed  upon 

most  disgusting  substances,  snakes,  worms,  maggots,  and  w^hat- 

Bver  trash  falls  ia  their  way*     They  know,  indeed,  how  to  kindle 

I  fire  ;  \u  that  respect  only  they  have  stepped  beyond  the  deepest 

^ IpBOranco    to  which    man  can    be  subjected ;    but  they  have    not 

iOVned  how  to  lm\  waier  ;  and  wlien  li»ey  see  Europeans  perform 

this  ordinary  operation,  they  liave  been  known  to  run  away  in  great 

terror." 

Wc  have  now  arrived,  by  a  fair  and  legitimate  induction,  at 
strong  presumptive  proof  in  favor  of  the  grand  principles  of 
Phrenology,  viz-  thai  d»e  brain  \s  the  organ  of  the  niind^  that  differ- 
cm  pans  of  it  are  connected  with  ditlereut  facuhies,  and  that  the 
BiZQ  of  the  organ,  other  conditions  being  equal,  exerts  an  influeoca 
00  the  power  of  manifestation.     Here,  then,  tlie  inquiry  presenia 
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itself,  What  faculties  and  what  parts  of  the  brain  are  mutually  con- 
nected ?  This  is  the  grand  question  remaining  to  be  solved,  in 
order  to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  the  mind  precise  and  practically  uscfuL  LiCt  us  inquire 
what  progress  tlie  metaphysician  and  anatomist  have  made  in 
elucidating  this  point.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  a  view  of  the 
past  efforts  of  philosophers  in  the  science  of  mind  on  this  subject, 
that  we  may  be  able  correctly  to  appreciate  both  what  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  and  how  far  Phrenology  presents  means  capable 
of  attaining  it. 

The  mind  has  been  studied,  by  one  set  of  philosophers,  with  too 
little  reference  to  the  body ;  and  the  laws  of  thought  have  been 
expounded  with  as  much  neglect  of  organization  as  if  we  had 
already  "shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil."  From  this  erroneous 
practice  of  many  distinguished  authors,  such  as  Locke,  Hume, 
Reid,  Stewart  and  Brown,  a  prejudice  has  arisen  against  the  physi- 
ology of  man,  as  if  the  mind  were  degraded  by  contemplatmg  it  in 
connexion  with  matter ;  but  man  is  the  work  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  no  part  of  his  constitution  can  be  unworthy  of  regard 
and  admiration.  The  whole  phenomena  of  life  are  the  result  of 
mind  and  body  joined,  each  modifymg  each ;  and  how  can  we  ex- 
plain a  result,  without  attending  to  all  the  causes  which  combine 
towards  its  production  ? 

Another  set  of  philosophers,  m  avoiding  Scylla,  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  dash  into  Charybdis,  and  have  taught,  that  the  mind 
is  nought  but  a  combination  of  matter ;  and  have  endeavored  to 
explain  its  functions  by  supposed  mechanical  motions  in  its  parts  ; 
but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  course  of  proceeding  is  equally 
erroneous  as  the  other. 

In  surveying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  are  struck  with  the 
variety  of  faculties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  endowed.  Philo- 
sophers and  the  vulgar  equally  admit  it  to  be  possessed  of  different 
powers.  Thus  it  is  by  one  faculty  that  it  reasons  ;  by  another 
that  it  imagines,  and,  by  a  third,  that  it  discriminates  between 
right  and  wrong. 
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If,  however,  we  inquire  whal  progress  has  hitherto  been  made 
by  metaphysicians  in  ascertaining  the  primitive  menial  powers,  and 
rendering  Uie  philosophy  of  man  interesting  and  practically  useful 
to  persons  of  ordinary  understanding,  we  shall  find  a  lamentable 
deficiency  indeed.     From    ihe  days  of  Aristolle  to  the   present 
time,  tl>e  most  powerful  intellects  have  been  directed,  with  the ' 
most   persevering  industry,  to  this  department  of  science,  —  and 
S}^tem  after  system  has  flourished,  fallen^  and  been  forgotten,  in 
rapid    and    melancholy  succession.     To  confme  our    aUenlion  to 
modem  times.  Dr.  Reid  overlurned  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Hume  ;  Mr-  Stewart,  while  he  illustrated  Reid,  yet  dffTered  from 
him  in  many  important  parliculaj's  ;    and,  recently,  Dr,   Thomas 
Brown  has   attacked,  with  powerful  eloquence  and  philosophical 
profundity,  the  fabric  of  Stewart,  and  it  ah'cady  totters  to  its  falh 
The  very  existence  of  even  the  most  common  and  familiar  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  is  still  tn  debate  among  these  philosophers.     Mr. 
Stewart  maintains  Attention    to  be  a  faculty,  which   these   other 
philosophers  deny.     They,  again,  state  Imagination  to  be  a  pri- 
mitive power  of  the  mind,  while    Mr.   Stewart  informs  us,  that 
"  what  we  call  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not  the  gift  of  naturt^ 
but  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favorable  circumstances.'* 
{EkmmtSy  Chap.    7.  §  L)      Common  observation  informs  U5, 
that  a  taste  for  music,  and  a  genius  for  poetry  and  painting,  are 
gifts  of  nature,  bestowed  only  on  a  few  ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  by  dint 
of  his  philosophy,  has  discovered  that  ibese  powers,  and  also  a 
genius  for  mathematics,  **'are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits 
of  study,  or   of  business*"     (OtUlmes,  p.   16,)     On  the   other 
hand,  he  treats  of  Perception,  Conception,  and  Memory,  as  origi- 
nal powers  ;  while  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  them  to  be  entitled 
to  that  appellation.     Reid,  Stewart,  and  Btovvnt  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  emotions  ;   but   Hobbes,  lAlandeville,  Dr.  Paley, 
and  many  others,  resolve  the  sentiment  of  Riglit  and  Wrong  into  a 
regard  to  our  own  good,  into  perceptions  of  utility,  obedience  to 
the  laws,  or  to  the  Divine  command*     Thus,  after  the  lai>se  and 
hbor  of  more  iluin  two  liioimand  years,  philosophers  are  not  yet 
agreed  conceniing  tlio  existence  of  many  of  the  most  important 
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principles  of  action,  and  intellectual  powers  of  man.  While  the 
philosophy  of  mind  shall  reniain  in  this  uncertain  condition,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  to  morals  and  natural  religion  a  scientific 
foundation ;  and  until  these  shall  assume  the  stableness  and  preci* 
sion  of  sciences,  education,  political  economy  and  legislation,  must 
continue  empirical  in  their  principles  and  application.  If,  there* 
ibre,  Phrenology  could  introduce  into  the  philosophy  of  mind  even 
a  portion  of  the  certainty  and  precision  which  attend  physical 
investigations,  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit  on  this  interesting 
department  of  science  ;  and  that  it  is  fully  competent  to  do  so,  shall 
be  shown  after  we  have  attended  to  a  few  preliminary  points 
requiring  consideration. 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  number  and  nature  of  the  prim- 
itive faculties  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  actual 
life,  they  are  successively  developed.  The  infant  feels  fear,  love, 
attachment,  before  it  is  alive  to  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful ;  and  it 
observes  occurrences  long  before  it  reasons.  A  correct  theory  of 
mind  ought  to  unfold  principles  to  which  these  facts  also  may  be 
referred. 

'^  Farther,  even  after  the  full  maturity  of  age  is  attained,  how  di/- 
ftrtfU  the  degrees  in  which  we  are  endowed  with  the  various  men- 
tal powers.  Admitting  each  individual  to  possess  all  the  faculties, 
the  assemblage  of  which  constitutes  the  human  mind,  in  what  a 
vanety  of  degrees  of  relative  strength  do  they  appear  in  different 
persons  }  In  one,  the  love  of  glory  is  the  feeling  which  surpasses 
all ;  another  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  callous  to  the 
accents  of  applause.  The  soul  of  one  melts  with  softest  pity  at 
a  tale  of  wo  ;  while  the  eye  of  another  never  shed  a  sympathetic 
tear.  One  individual  spends  his  life  in  aa ardent  chase  of  wealth, 
which  he  stops  not  to  enjoy ;  another  scatters  in  wasteful  prodigal- 
ity the  substance  of  his  sires,  and  perishes  for  want  from  a  mere 
mcapacity  to  retain.  One  vast  intellect,  like  Newton's,  fathoms 
the  profundities  of  science ;  while  another  feeble  mind  scarce- 
ly gropes  Its  way  through  the  daily  occurrences  of  Ufe.  The 
towering  imagination  of  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton,  soars  be- 
]rond  the  boundaries  of  sublunary  space ;  while  the  sterile  fat^cy 
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or  anoLhcr  sees  no  glory  in  the   hea\rens,  and  no  loveliness  on 
enrih. 

A  system  of  mental  plillosophy,  therefore,  pretending  to  the  Irutli 
of  nature,  ought  not  only  to  unfold  the  simple  elements  of  thought 
and  of  feeling,  but  to  enable  us  to  discover  in  what  proportiom 
they  are  combined  in  ditTerent  individuals.  In  chemical  science, 
one  combination  of  elementary  ingredients  produces  a  medicine 
of  sovereign  virtue  in  removing  pain  ;  another  combination  of  the 
same  materials,  but  dififenng  m  their  rektive  proportions,  brings 
forth  a  mortal  poison.  In  human  nature,  alsOj  one  combination 
of  faculties  may  produce  the  midnight  murderer  and  thief;  and 
another,  a  FrankliOj  a  Howard,  or  a  Fry,  glowing  with  charily  to 
man. 

If,  however,  we  Inquire  at  the  philosopliers  on  the  mind,  for 
rules  by  which  to  discriminate  the  etTects  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals,  produced  by  diflerent  combinalions  of  the 
mental  powers,  what  information  do  we  receive  ?  Instead  of  light 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  we  find  in  their  works  only  disputes, 
whether  such  differences  exist  in  nature,  or  are  the  result  of  edu- 
cation and  other  adventitious  circumsfances  ;  many  maintaining 
the  one  opinion,  while  some  few  advocate  the  otijer*  This  de- 
partment of  the  philosophy  of  man,  in  short,  is  a  perfect  waste. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  aware  erpially  of  its  importance  and  Ibrlom  condi-- 
tlon.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among  men,  says  he, 
present  another  very  interesting  object  of  study,  which,  ''  const d* 
ering  lis  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  excited,  so  much  as  might 
liave  been  expected,  the  curiosity  of  our  countrymen.''  (Dissert* 
Part  ii.  p*  198).  Tlje  reason  appears  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
oommon  modea  of  studying  man  afforded  no  clew  to  the  discovery 

sired* 

In  thus  surveying  ihe  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhibited 
^lo  us  iti  the  writings  of  pljiloshOphcrs,  we  perceive,  first ^  That  no  ac- 
count is  given  of  tlie  influence  of  the  material  organs  on  the  manifest- 
ations of  the  mental  powers ;  that  tlio  prog^ss  of  tlie  mind  from 
youth  to  age,  and  tlie  phenomena  of  sleeps  dreaming,  idiocy  and  in- 
|r,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for,  by  any  prlnclploi 
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admitted  in  their  system :  Secondly^  That  the  existence  and  functions 
of  some  of  the  most  important  primitive  facuhies  are  still  in  dispute  ; 
and,  thirdly^  That  no  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature 
and  effects  of  combinations  of  the  primitive  powers,  in  different  de- 
grees of  relative  proportion.  It  is  witli  great  truth,  therefore,  that 
Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  observes,  that  **  di- 
versity of  doctrine  has  increased  from  age  to  age,  with  the  number 
of  masters,  and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  and  Europe,  which 
at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and 
which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers  as  writers  ;  poor  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncertain  with  the  aid  of  all  its 
guides,  which  road  it  should  follow  ;  Europe,  the  centre  and  focus 
of  all  the  lights  of  tlie  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  expect- 
ation." 

While  philosophers  have  been  thus  unsuccessfuUy  engaged  in 
the  study  of  mental  science,  human  nature  has  been  investigated  by 
another  set  of  observers, — Moralists,  Poets  and  Divines.  These 
have  looked  upon  the  page  of  life  merely  to  observe  the  characters 
there  exhibited,  with  the  view  of  tracing  them  anew  in  their  com- 
positions :  and  certainly  they  have  executed  their  design  with  great 
felicity  and  truth.  In  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,  Addison,  Johnson, 
Tillotson  and  Blair,  we  have  the  lineaments  of  mind  traced  with  a 
perfect  tact,  and  exhibited  with  matchless  beauty  and  effect :  But 
these  authors  had  no  systematic  object  in  view,  and  did  not  aim  at 
founding  their  observations  on  principles  which  might  render  them 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Hence,  although  in 
their  compositions  we  find  ample  and  admirable  materials  for  the 
elucidation  of  a  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  yet,  without 
other  aids  than  they  supply,  we  cannot  arrive  at  fundamental  prin- 
ciples sufficient  to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
charge  against  their  representations  of  human  nature  is,  not  that  they 
are  incorrect,  but  that  they  are  too  general  to  be  useful.  They 
draw  striking  pictures  of  good  men  and  of  bad  men,  but  do  not  en- 
able us  to  discover,  prior  to  experience,  whether  any  particular  in- 
dividual with  whom  we  may  wish  to  connect  our  fortunes,  belongs 
to  the  one  class  or  the  other,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  be- 
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ihe  course  of  gaining  experieoce,  we  encounter  the  risk 
roflfering  tfje  greatest  calamities.     In  siiort,  Poels  and  Novelists 
describe  men  as  they  do  the  weather ;  in  their  pages  they  make  the 


stonn  to  rage  with  terrific  energy,  or  tlie  sun  to  shine  with  the  soft- 
est radiance,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover  whether,  lo-morro\v, 
the  elements  will  war,  or  tlie  zephyrs  play;  and  without  llils  power, 
we  cannot  put  io  sea  with  the  certainty  of  favoring  gales,  nor  stay 
in  port  without  the  risk  of  losing  winds  diat  would  have  wafted  us 
to  the  wished-for  shore.  Plvreaologj',  therefore,  if  a  true  system 
of  human  nature,  ought  not  only  to  furnish  to  the  popular  reader  the 
key  of  philosophy,  to  unlock  the  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  of  our  most  gifted  authors,  but  also  to  render 
their  representations  of  human  character  practically  useful,  by  en- 
abling him  to  discover  the  natural  qualities  of  living  individuals  prior 
to  experience  of  tljeir  conduct,  and  thus  to  appreciate  their  tenden- 
cies before  becoming  the  victim  of  tlieir  incapacity  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  metaphysician  are  easily  recog- 
nised. He  studied  tlie  mind  chiefly  by  reflecting  on  his  own  con- 
sciousness ;  he  turned  his  aitenlion  inwards,  observed  the  phenom- 
ena of  liis  own  faculties,  and  recorded  these  as  metapliysical  science* 
But  tl)c  mind  is  not  conscious  of  organs  at  all ;  we  are  not  informed 
by  feeling  of  the  existence  of  muscles,  of  nerves  of  motion,  nerves 
of  taste,  nerves  of  smell,  of  an  auditory  apparatus,  of  optic  nerves, 
cf  of  any  mental  organs  whatever.  All  that  consciousness  reveals 
iSj  that  the  mind  iohabtis  the  liead  ;  but  it  does  not  inform  us  what 
material  substances  tlic  head  contains  ;  and  hence  it  was  impossible 
for  llie  metaphysician  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind  by  his 
method  of  philosophising,  and  no  metaphysical  philosopher  pretends 
to  have  discovered  thern.  The  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigttion  accounts  for  the  contradirtory  results  obtained  by  different 
IMCiphysicianSt  Supjio^^e  nu  itirlividuat  posse*^sed  of  a  brain  like  a 
New  Ifollandcr,  to  turn  philosopher;  he  would  never,  by  reflecting 
on  his  own  consciousness,  find  an  insruiclrve  faculty  for  art ;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  cxchtde  it  from  his  sy^fem.  Another  philoso- 
pher, constituted  like  Raphael,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fee!  it 
»t]tm|^iy,  and  give  it  a  prominent  place. 
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When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  works  of  Physiologists,  wo 
discover  the  most  ceaseless,  hut  fruitless^  endeavors  to  ascertsln  and 
determine  the  parts  of  the  body,  with  which  the  several  mental 
powers  are  most  closely  connected.  Some  of  them  have  dissected 
the  brain,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  in  its  texture  an  indication  of 
the  functions  which  it  performs  in  relation  to  the  mind  ;  but  success 
has  not  hitherto  crowned  their  efforts.  When  we  examine,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  minuteness,  the  form,  color,  and  texture  of 
the  brain,  no  sentiment  can  be  perceived  slumbering  in  its  fibres, 
nor  half-formed  ideas  starting  from  its  folds.  It  appears  to  the  eye 
only  as  a  mass  of  curiously  convoluted  matter  ;  and  the  understand- 
ing declares  its  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  purposes  of  its  parts. 

In  short,  we  cannot,  by  merely  dissecting  any  organ  of  the  body, 
discover  its  functions.  For  example,  anatomists,  for  many  cen* 
turies,  dissected  the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  saw  nothing 
in  their  structure  that  indicated  the  difference  of  their  functions  ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  if  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  hearing  were  pre- 
sented together  on  the  table,  we  might  look  at  them  for  ages  with* 
out  discovering  any  traces  of  their  functions  from  their  structure 
alone.  Simple  dissection  of  the  brain,  therefore,  could  not  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  its  different  parts. 

The  obstacles  which  have  lutherto  opposed  the  attainment  of 
this  information  have  been  many. 

Imagination  has  been  called  in  to  afford  information  which  phil- 
osophy withheld,  and  theories  have  been  invented  to  supply  the 
place  of  knowledge  founded  on  fact  and  legitimate  induction.  "  The 
greater  number  of  physiologists,  physicians  and  philosophers,"  says 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  derive  the  moral  sentiments  from  various  viscera, 
or  from  the  nervous  plexus  and  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve,  that  is,  from  tlie  nerves  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  ;  but 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  entirely  contradict  this  opinion. 
There  are  animals  endowed  with  faculties  attributed  to  certain  bow- 
els or  viscera,  which  do  not  possess  these  viscera.  Insects,  for 
instance,  become  angry,  and  have  neither  liver  nor  bile.  Oxen, 
horses,  hogs,  &c.  have  many  viscera  in  structure  analogous  to  those 
of  man,  and  yet  they  want  many  faculties  which  are  attributed  to 
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these  viscera,  and  with  which  man  is  endowed."  The  heart  is 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  tender  aflections  ;  but  the  heart  of 
the  tiger  and  of  the  lamb  are  alike  in  structure,  and  tlie  one  ought 
to  be  the  organ  of  cruehy,  and  the  other  of  meekness,  if  this  sup- 
position were  true,  (JS\w  Phys,  Sysi.  p.  133),  Otiier  physiol- 
ogists have  compared  the  size  of  the  brain  of  man  with  Umt  of  the 
lower  animaJs  ;  contrasting  at  the  same  time  their  mental  powers  ; 
and  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  xs  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  its  superior  devt^lopenienl  in  man  indicates  his  men- 
tal superiority  over  the  brutes  ;  but  Ujese  philosophers  have  not 
succeeded  in  determfning  the  functions  of  the  dijjertnt  parts  of 
ihh  organ,  and  have  not  been  able,  in  any  important  degree,  to 
connect  their  discoveries  with  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Camper, 
in  order  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  brain,  and,  as  he  imagined, 
the  corresponding  energy  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  drew  a  verti- 
cal line,  touching  the  upper  lip  and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
forehead  ;  and  also  a  horizontal  line,  crossing  the  former,  and 
touching  the  tips  of  the  upper  front  leeth,  and  the  external  opening 
of  the  ear,  or,  at  least,  corresponding  to  these  points  in  its  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  thought  that  man  and  animals  have  more  understanding, 
the  more  the  upper  and  inner  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  or 
that  including  the  upper  jaw,  nose,  &c.  is  ohiuse  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  man  and  animals  are  more  stupid,  the  more  this  facial 
angle  is  acute*  But  this  manner  of  measuring  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  not  more  correct  than  those  previously  mentioned. 
The  facial  angle  applies  only  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  situ- 
ated in  the  forehead,  and  is  i nap pltc able  to  all  the  lateral  and  pos*- 
lerior  parts  ;  hence  it  could,  even  if  there  were  no  otlier  objection, 
indicate  only  those  faculties  whose  organs  constitute  tlie  forehead. 
Besides,  in  many  Negroes,  the  jaw-bones  arc  extremely  prominent, 
and  the  facial  angle  acute  ;  while  their  foreheads  are  in  fact  largely 
developed,  and  their  intellectual  faculties  powerful,  although,  by 
Camper's  rule,  they  ought  to  be  inferior  to  many  suipid  Europeans, 
irtiosa  forohoadi  ire  deficient,  but  whose  jaws  recede^  Hence,  the 
IboitI  iogki  ciQiioi  ser\'e  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  moral  senti* 
HMIits  and  tateUectiial  facullies.  {J^Tets  P/iy*.  S^st.  p.  197, 198,  lB9.) 
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^*  Some  physiologists,  as  Soemmering  and  Cuvier,  have  com- 
pared the  size  of  the  brain  in  general  with  that  of  the  face ;  and, 
according  to  them,  animals  are  more  stupid  as  the  face  is  larger  io 
proportion  to  the  brain."  But  that  this  rule  is  not  infalliUe,  is 
easily  proved,  because  Leo,  Montaigne,  Leibnitz,  HaUer,  and 
Mirabeau,  had  large  faces  and  very  considerable  brains.  Bossuet, 
Voltaire,  and  Kant,  had,  on  \he  contrary,  small  faces  and  also  large 
brains.     (J^Tew  Phys.  Syst.  p.  200.) 

The  cerebral  parts  have  likewise  been  compared  with  each  other, 
m  order  to  ascertain  their  functions,  as,  the  bram  with  the  cerebel- 
luRi»  tho  bndn  with  the  meduOa  oblongata,  with  the  nerves,  &c., 
but  these  modes  abo  have  leii  to  no  satisfactory  results.  The 
elder  writers,  such  as  Aristotle  and  his  foHowers,  who  assigned 
difibrent  faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  proceeded  on  fan- 
cy, or  on  notions  of  supposed  suitableness  of  the  place  in  the  head 
to  the  nature  of  the  power ;  and  their  views  have  been  entirely 
abandoned  both  by  physiologists  and  metaphysicians.  In  short,  it 
is  well  known,  that  no  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  yet 
admitted  and  taught  as  certain  science,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
and  bones. 

Dr.  Roget,  an  opponent  of  Phrenology,  freely  confesses  that 
**  the  brain  is  siill  as  incomprehensible  in  its  functions,  as  it  is  sub- 
tle and  complex  in  its  anatomy."  {Cranios  Sup.  to  Enc.  Brit.); 
and  the  writer  in  the  94th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says, 
— "Even  within  our  own  time,  although  many  great  anatomists 
had  devoted  themselves  ahnost  exclusively  to  describing  ilie  bram, 
diis  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of  teach- 
Cf«,  in  a  manner  which,  however  invariable,  was  assuredly  not 
particularly  useful.  It  was  so  mechanically  cut  down  upon,  in- 
deed, as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  exhibition  connected  with  nothing. 
The  teacher  and  the  pupil  were  equally  dissatisBed  widi  the  pei> 
formance,  and  the  former  probably  the  most ;  the  latter  soon  gave 
up  the  painful  attempt  to  draw  any  kind  of  deductions  from  what 
be  witnessed,  and  disposed  of  the  difficulty  as  he  best  could,  when 
fce  bad  to  render  an  accoimt  of  what  he  had  seen.     Up  to  this  dajy 
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OUT  memory  is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  i]je  barbarous  names 
and  regular  sections  of  what  was  then  llie  dullest  part  of  anatomical 
study  ;  which,  alllioiigb  often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  ob- 
scurity, or  its  absurdity.  Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  color, 
and  there  a  line  of  gray  or  curve  of  red,  were  displayed  ;  here  a 
cineritious,  there  a  medullary  mass ;  here  a  portion  white  without 
and  gray  within  ;  diere  a  portion  white  within  and  gray  without ; 
here  a  gland-pitujtar)'  ;  there  a  gland  like  grains  of  sand  ;  here  a 
ventricle;  there  a  cul-de-sac;  with  endless  Gbres,  and  lines,  and 
globules^  and  simple  marks,  with  appellations  no  less  fanciful  than 
devoid  of  meaning." 

'''The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  on  in  this  unpromising 
territory,  and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  his  unwilhng- 
ness  to  be  defeated  ;  and  he  succeeded,  no  doubt,  in  making  out  a 
clear  display  of  all  these  complicated  parts,  which  few,  however, 
could  remember,  and  fewer  still  cotild  comprehend.  Then  came 
the  pliysiologist  io  still  greater  perplexity,  and  drew  his  conclu- 
sions, and  assigned  ofhces  to  the  multiplied  portions  and  raraifica* 
tions  of  nervous  substance,  by  mbitrary  conjecture  for  the  most 
pan,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although  the  braia 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  facultiesi 
it  was  supposed  to  give  out,  from  particular  portions  of  the  mass, 
but  quite  indiflerently,  nerves  of  sensation,  general  and  specific, 
nerves  of  motion,  and  nerves  of  volition  ;  the  single,  double,  or 
multiplied  origin  of  nervest  which  had  not  escaped  notice,  not  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  connected  with  these  separate  offices.^' 

"  Stich,  so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatisfactory,  was 
the  kind  of  knowledge  communicated  to  tlie  student,  until  a  veiy 
recent  period  ;  and  the  impression  left  by  it  was  that  of  conliised 
and  unintelligible  profusion  in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intrica- 
cy without  meaning,  of  an  expenditure  of  resources  wilboyt  a  par* 
dlel  b  the  otlier  works  of  nature."     Pages  447,  448* 

Unless,  then.  Dr.  Gall  could  boast  of  some  other  method  of 
ioTQStigation  ilian  those  of  ilie  ordinary  physiologist  aini  metaphysi- 
ckflf  he  could  ofler  no  legitimate  pretensions  to  tho  solution  of  the 
question,  ^Vhat  parts  of  the  brain,  and  what  mental  faculties,  are 
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connected  i  but  he,  by  great  good  fortune,  was  led  to  adopt  a 
different  and  superior  mode  of  inquiry  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  state 
shortly  a  few  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  science  which  is  now 
to  be  expounded. 

Dr.  GhJl,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterwards  resident  in  Paris,* 
was  the  founder  of  the  system.  From  an  early  age  he  was  given 
to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  his  broth*- 
ers  and  sisters,  companions  in  play,  and  schoolfellows,  was  dis- 
tbguished  from  other  individuals  by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or 
disposition.  Some  of  his  schoolmates  were  characterized  by  the 
beauty  of  their  penmanship,  some  by  their  success  m  arithmetic, 
and  others  by  their  talent  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  natural  his<- 
(ory,  or  languages.  The  compositions  of  one  were  remarkable 
for  el^ance  ;  the  style  of  another  was  stiff  and  dry  ;  while  a  third 
connected  his  reasonbgs  in  the  closest  manner,  and  clothed  his 
argument  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Their  dispositions  were 
equally  different ;  and  this  diversity  appeared  also  to  determine  the 
direction  of  their  partialities  and  aversions.  Not  a  few  of  them 
manifested  a  capacity  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught; 
they  cut  figures  in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  paper ;  some 
devoted  their  leisure  to  painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden  ;  while 
their  comrades  abandoned  themselves  to  noisy  games,  or  traversed 
the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  seek  for  bird-nests,  or  catch  butter- 
flies. In  this  manner,  each  individual  presented  a  character  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  Dr.  Gall  never  observed,  that  the  individual, 
vdio  in  one  year  had  displayed  selfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  be- 
came in  the  next  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Dr.  CkiU  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
competing,  were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with  great  facility ; 
and  such  individuals  frequently  gained  from  him  by  their  repeti- 
tions the  places  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  merit  of  his  original 
compositions. 

Some  years  afterwards,  having  changed  his  place  of  residence, 

*Born  at  Tiefenbron,  m  Soabia  on  9th  March;  1757,  died  at  Puis,  29d  Au- 
cut,  1828, 
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be  sull  met  individuals  endowed  with  ao  equallj  great  talent  of 
learning  to  repeat.  He  then  obsen'ed,  tliat  his  schoolfellows ,  so 
gifted,  possessed  prominent  eyes,  and  recollected,  that  his  rivals  in 
the  first  school  had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity. 
When  he  entered  the  University  he  directed  his  attention,  from 
the  first  J  to  the  slydenls  whose  eyes  were  of  this  description,  and 
found  that  iliey  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving 
correct  recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished io  point  of  general  taleoL  This  observaiion  was  recog- 
nised also  by  the  other  students  in  the  classes  ;  and  although  the 
COdfiexjon  betwixt  talent  and  external  sign  was  not  at  tliis  time 
established  upon  sirch  complete  evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  phi- 
losophical conclusion,  Dr.  Gall  could  not  believe  that  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  circumstances  was  entirely  accidentaK  From 
this  period,  therefore,  he  suspected  that  they  stood  in  ao  important 
relation  to  each  other.  After  much  reflection,  he  conceived,  that 
if  memoQT  for  words  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign,  the  same 
might  be  tlie  case  with  the  other  intellectual  powers ;  and,  l!)ere- 
after,  all  individuals  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  faculty  became 
the  objects  of  his  attention.  By  degrees,  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  found  external  characteristics^  which  indicated  a  decided 
disposition  for  Painting,  Music,  and  the  Mechanical  Arts*  He 
became  acquainted  also  with  some  individuals  remarkable  for  the 
determination  of  their  character,  and  he  observed  a  particular  part 
of  their  heads  to  bo  very  largely  developed.  This  fact  first  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs  of  tlie  Moral 
Sentiments.  But  in  making  these  obsen^ations,  he  never  conceiv- 
ed, for  a  moment,  that  tlie  skull  was  the  cause  of  the  different 
talents,  as  has  been  erroneously  represented ;  for,  from  the  first, 
he  referred  the  influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  Brain. 

In  fuUowing  out,  by  observations,  the  principle  which  accident 
bad  thus  suggested,  he,  for  some  time,  encountered  difficulties  of 
ibe  greatest  magnittide*  HiiJierlo  he  had  been  altogether  ignorant 
0f  the  opinions  of  Physiologists  touchtug  the  brain,  and  of  Meta- 
fkefwiesans  respecting  tlie  mental  faculties.  He  had  simply  observ- 
ed nature*     When,  however,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  knowledge 
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of  books,  he  found  the  most  extraordinary  condict  of  opinions 
everj^where  prevailing,  and  this,  for  the  moment,  made  him  hesi- 
tate about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observations.  He  found 
that  the  moral  sentiments  had,  bj  an  almost  general  consent,  beea 
consigned  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera:  and  that  while 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Galen,  Haller,  and  some  other  Physiologists, 
placed  the  sentient  soul  or  intellectual  faculties  in  the  braio,  Aris- 
totle placed  it  in  the  heart.  Van  Helmont  in  the  stomach,  Des 
Cartes  and  his  followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Drelincourt  and 
others  in  the  cerebellum. 

He  observed  also,  that  a  great  number  of  Philosophers  and 
Physiologists  asserted,  that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  mental 
(acuities ;  and  that  the  differences  observable  among  them  are 
owing  either  to  education,  or  to  the  accidental  circumstances  ia 
which  they  are  placed.  If  differences  were  accidental,  he  infei^ 
red,  that  there  could  be  no  natural  signs  of  predominating  faculties ; 
and  consequently  that  the  project  of  learning,  by  observation,  to 
distinguish  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain,  must 
be  hopeless.  This  difficulty  he  combated  by  the  redection,  that 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  schoolfellows,  had  all  received  very  nearly 
the  same  education,  but  that  he  had  still  observed  each  of  them 
unfolding  a  distinct  character,  over  which  circumstances  appeared 
to  exert  only  a  limited  control.  He  observed  also,  that  not  un- 
frequendy  those  whose  education  had  been  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  on  whom  the  labors  of  teachers  had  been  most 
assiduously  bestowed,  remained  far  behiad  their  companions  in 
attainments.  "Often,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  ^'we  were  accused  of 
want  of  will,  or  deficiency  in  zeaL;  but  many  of  us  could  not,  ev^ 
with  the  most  ardent  desire,  followed  out  by  the  most  obstinate 
efforts,  attain,  in  some  pursuits,  even  to  mediocrity  ;  while  in  some 
other  points,  some  of  us  surpassed  our  schoolfellows  without  an 
effort,  and  almost,  it  might  be  said,  without  perceiving  it  ourselves. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear  to  attach  much 
(aith  to  the  system  which  taught  equality  of  mental  faculties ;  for 
they  thought  themselves  entided  to  exact  more  from  one  scholar, 
and  less  from  another.     They  spoke  frequently  of  natural  gifts,  or 
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M  the  gifts  of  God,  and  consoled  iheir  pupils  m  ihe  words  of  die 
Gospel,  by  as^urin^  lliem  that  each  would  be  required  lo  render 
an  account,  only  In  proportion  to  ihe  gifts  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived/* * 

Being  convinced  by  these  fncts,  tbnt  there  is  a  natural  and  con- 
stitultoDal  diversity  of  talents  and  disjwsltions,  he  encountered  in 
books  still  another  obstacle  to  his  success  in  determining  the  ex* 
teruiiJ  signs  of  ihc  mcntwl  powers.  He  found  ihat,  instead  of 
faculties  for  language^fi,  <Vawing,  distinguisluug  places,  music,  and 
oiechanical  arts,  corresponding  to  the  different  talents  which  he 
bad  observed  in  his  schoolfellows,  the  roetaphysicians  spoke  only 
of  general  powers,  such  as  perception,  conception,  memory,  im- 
agination, and  judg;nfieni  j  and  when  he  endeavored  to  discover 
external  signs  in  die  head,  corresponding  lo  Uiese  general  faculties, 
or  lo  determine  the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doeirine§ 
taught  by  the  authors  already  mentioned,  regarding  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  he  found  porp!exities  without  end,  and  ditiiculties  insur- 
mountable. 

Dr.  Gall,  tjiercfore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  preconceived 
opinion,  gave  bimscff  up  entirely  to  llje  observation  of  nature. 
Being  a  friend  to  Dr.  Nord,  Physician  lo  a  Lunatic  Asjhmi  in 
Vienna,  he  had  opf>oriunities,  of  which  he  availed  himself,  of 
making  observations  on  the  insane.  He  visited  prisons,  and  re- 
sorted to  scliools  ;  be  was  introduced  lo  the  courts  of  princes,  ia 
colleges,  and  the  seats  of  justice  ;  and  wherever  be  heard  of  an 
individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by  remarkable 
endowment  or  deficiency,  lie  observed  and  studied  the  develope- 
nient  of  his  head.  In  litis  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
induction,  he  at  last  conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing,  that 
particular  mental  powers  are  indicated  by  particular  configurations 
of  the  head. 

Hitherto  be  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indications, 
as  a  means  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain ►  On  reflec- 
lioD,  however,  bo  was   eonvbced   tint    Physiology   is  imperfect 

'  Ptteface  hf  Dr.  GMI  lo  the  **  AjiAtomie,  Ac.  du  C«rveuu/'  from  wiiicli  alhar 
hciM  in  ltii«  work  «f«  Ulu*ii. 
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when  separated  froai  Anatomy.  Having  observed  a  woman  of 
fiAy-four  jears  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus 
from  her  youth,  and  who,  with  a  body  a  litde  shrunk,  possessed  a 
mind  as  active  and  intelligent  as  tluit  of  other  individuab  of  her 
class,  Dr.  Gall  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  structure  of  the 
brain  must  be  different  from  what  was  generally  conceived, — a 
remark  which  Tulpius  also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydrocepha*- 
lie  patient  who  manifested  the  mental  faculties.  He  therefore  fdt 
the  necessity  of  making  anatomical  researches  into  the  structure  of 
the  brain. 

In  every  instance,  when  an  individual,  whose  head  he  had  ob*- 
served  while  alive,  happened  to  die,  he  used  every  means  to  be 
permitted  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently  did  so  ;  and  found, 
•8  a  general  fact,  that,  on  removal  of  the  skull,  the  brain,  cov^^d 
by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a  form  corresponding  to  that  which 
the  skull  had  exhibited  in  life. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
coveries, are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not, 
as  many  have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend,  by 
that  means,  to  discover  the  seats  of  the  mental  powers  ;  neither 
did  he,  as  others  have  conceived,  first  map  out  the  skull  into  va- 
rious compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty  to  each,  according  as  his 
imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the  place  appropriate  to  the  pow^ 
er.  On  the  contrary,  he  first  observed  a  concomitance  between 
particular  talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  die  head ; 
he  next  ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and 
size  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  these  facts  had  been  determined,  that  the  brain  was 
minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its  structure. 

At  Vienna,  in  1796,  Dr.  Gall,  for  the  first  time,  delivered  lee* 
tures  on  his  system. 

In  1800,  Dr.  J.  G.  Spurzheira  *  began  the  study  of  Phrenology 
under  him,  having  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the  first  time,  at  one 
of  his  lectures.  In  1804,  he  was  associated  with  him  in  his  labors  ; 
and,  since  that  period,  has  not  only  added  many  valuable  discov- 

*  Bom  at  Longoidi,  near  TieTes,  on  the  MoaeDe,  31st  December,  1776. 
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to  those  of  Dr.  Gall,  in  llie  anatomy  and  physiology  of  tlie 
Rtn,  but  formed  the  frutlis  broygJil  to  light,  by  their  joint  obserra- 
tions>  into  a  beautif«il  and  inieresttng  system  of  xneatal  philosophy. 
In  Britain  we  are  indebted  chle^y  to  his  personal  exertions  and 
primed  works  for  a  knowledge  of  the  science* 

In  the  beginning  of  liis  inquiries,  Dv.  Gall  did  not,  and  could 
not,  foresee  tlie  result  to  which  they  would  lead,  or  tlie  relation 
which  each  successive  fact,  as  it  was  discovered,  would  bear  to 
the  whole  Irutbs  which  Un^e  and  experience  might  bring  Into  view* 
He  perceived,  for  instance,  lliat  tlie  intensity  of  the  desire  for  pro- 
perty, bore  a  relation  to  dia  size  of  one  part  of  the  brain  ;  be  an- 
nounced this  fact  by  fiself,  and  called  the  part  the  organ  of  Theft, 
because  be  bad  found  il  largest  in  thieves.  When  he  iiad  discov- 
ered that  the  propensity  to  destroy  was  in  coonexion  wida  another 
part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact  also  as  an  isolated  truth, 
and  named  the  part  tlie  organ  of  Murder,  because  he  had  found  it 
largest  in  criminals  condemned  for  that  crime.  In  a  similar  way, 
when  he  bad  disrovered  the  connexion  between  the  sentiment  of 
Benevolence  and  another  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  he  called 
the  part  the  organ  of  Benevolence  ;  and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  other 
organs.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  formation  of  an  hypothesis  ;  and,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to 
invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous,  there  appears,  in  the  disjointed 
items  of  Information  which  Dr.  Gall  at  first  presented  to  die  pub- 
lic, a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for  systematic  arrangement* 
His  only  object  seems  lo  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  and  uticcn* 
lored  statement  of  llie  facts  in  nature  which  he  had  observed  ;  leav* 
ing  their  value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation* 

As  soon,  however,  as  observation  bad  brought  to  light  the  great 
body  of  the  facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  faculties  had  been  con- 
camplaled  with  a  phibsopbieal  eye,  a  system  of  mental  philosophy 
appeared  to  ematiate  almost  spontaneously  from  the  previous  chaos. 

When  the  prt*cess  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  certain  length, 
the  facta  were  found  to  be  connected  by  relations,  which  it  was  ini 
{NM^sible  iooner  to  perceive.     Hence,  at  first,  the  doctrines  appear- 
•d  is  t  mere  rude  and  undigested  mass,  of  rather  iinaeemly  m»>i» 
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riilt  I  the  publio  mirth  wa8>  not  unnaturally,  excited,  at  the  display 
of  organs  of  Theft,  Murder,  and  Cunning,  as  thej  were  then  named; 
and  a  dogn^e  of  obloquy  u*as  brought  upon  the  science,  from  wiuch 
it  is  only  now  rwjovering.  At  this  stage  the  doctrine«  were  mere- 
ly a  sp«cios  of  |>h}*siognomy,  and  the  apparent  results  were  neidier 
vwy  ivponnnent  nor  invitii^«  When,  however,  the  study  bad 
b<H&n  pursued  Rvr  jtwrs,  and  the  torch  of  philosophy  had  been  ap- 
|Ji<Kl  U>  th<^  (acts  discovered  by  observation,  its  real  native,  as  the 
•cience  of  the  human  mind>  and  its  high  utility,  became  appaient ; 
and  itscharicter  and  name  chained  as  it  advanced.  The  hOom- 
Wf,  observations  of  Mr.  Locke  ar&  peculiarhr  appliciUe  to  its 
hi»Kvy  «hI  piwpectss  **  Tnith  (says  he)  scarce  ever  yet  carried 
it  by  v\^  any  where^  at  its  first  appearaoce.  •>>»  opiuoos  aire 
dhnQTS  siH^pected^  and  usually  opposed  without  any 
iKam  be<^ise  they  ait^  not  commoik  But  tnidk  Kfce  sold,  is 
Hie  k>«$  9KS  for  beim:  newly  brov^bt  out  of  die  nuDe.  Tb 
aiid  ^^vaiwiiiiaKion  must  t:ire  it  price,  aod  not  amr  j 
ami^  tbiMijeli  it  be  not  yet  cunent  by  the  pulAc  ssamp.  yiet  it  aaar, 
<^>r  aM  iKm^  be  a$  oM  a$  xiatixY.  aod  is  i^auiait  wx  the  Ins 

lla^wij:  ^"^  w^oUeJ  die  pracipk^  sid  smiK^c  oi 

We  Iww'  Wwpi  waack  rf  AicpisYino^xrisas :  and  I  wvvU  ask. ' 
4e^  AMi(teM^^^>C^  «Maa  r     IK>e^  k  saen  a  wesosi  i 
Mr.  Mire^v  4mw^  idMC  :Am^  wiiif  k  m&^  anc 
«Q!iNi^  at  aSt  ■  T^»A  n  «*r  I  7ea%Sr.:d«c  W  wock  ir  iai  ] 
awt'^iiV;  nvjixgt :  VecaseiK  i^  abMMV  TnmrvavecL  er«T 
<^  %yiiK  ^e^  <«taM«K>N  ir  Kii»m<  iaaxifiam<^  :m:  i^ 
^(^jBUfe^  sWr  MM.  aaj  "nat  iimr^ir»>  re  c  mmar  "M  n 

m  v  ri«frr  wnoT  arr  -  :on  1  ^^cov^ec  aT  i«r  v  Ttcwc^ 

A^  tfc^  jpanv  aat  iWr  ^Rr',--^;^*^^  jv^ofHwvwac  ic 
1^  J^MmapmHiAc^ 
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admits  the  raind  to  tnanifest  a  plurality  of  faculties  by  a  plurality  of 
organs,  but  denies  that  Phrenologists  have  ascertained  any  of  them, 
I  ask  liim,  Whetlier  he  disputes  tlie  lliree  grand  propositions,  first, 
That  dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  functions  ;  second,  That 
reduction  on  consciousness  does  not  reveal  organs  ;  and,  tliirdlj, 
That  mental  manifestations  may  be  compared  with  developement 
of  brain  ,^  If  he  denies  these  principles,  tlien  he  is  beyood  the 
reach  of  reason  ;  while,  if  he  admits  iheni^  I  would  ask  him  to  state 
wliat  forms  of  brain,  and  what  mental  manifestations  he  found  con- 
comitant in  liis  observations  ?  because,  until  he  shall  make  such  a 
statement,  his  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the  observations  of 
others  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But  an  Antrplirenologist,  in 
any  of  these  senses,  has  never  yet  appeared.  The  word,  in  its 
common  signification^  seems  to  indicate  only  an  individual  who  is 
pleased  lo  deny  that  Plirenologists  are  right,  witliont  knowing  eiilxer 
their  principles  or  facts,  or  having  any  pretensions  lo  advance  the 
cause  of  truth,  by  propounding  sounder  data  or  correcier  observa- 
tions of  his  own. 


1EKERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    FOIfCTrOIVa    OP  THE    SPINAL    MARROW 
AND    NERVES, 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  Brain,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Charles  BelPs  discoveries  ti 
the  functions  of  the  Nerves.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  many  authors 
before  him,  very  early  published  the  conjecture,  that  there  must  be 
dilTerent  nerves  for  sensiljjfity  and  motion,  because  one  of  the  pow- 
ers is  occasionally  impaired,  while  the  other  remains  entire*  Mr- 
Bell  has  furnished  demonstrative  evidence  of  tliis  being  actually  the 
lacl.  lie  has  also  given  due  prominence  to  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple, so  urgently  insisted  on  by  Phrenologists,  That,  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  animal  economy,  each  organ  performs  only  one 
function;  and  that  wherever  complex  fnuctions  appear,  complex 
organs  roay  be  safely  predicated,  even  anterior  to  the  possibility  of 
demonstrating  llicm.  The  present  section  is  derived  from  Mr* 
Bell's  Anatomy  and  Pljysiobg)^  of  the  Human  Body,  vol.  ii.,  7ih 
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^ditioil,  1829  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  possible^  I  have  adhered  to  his  own 
•xpressbns.  My  object  is  to  introduce  general  readers  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  discoveries,  which  form  parts  of  an  extensive  System 
of  Anatomy,  or  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  of  professional 
pobUcatioDS,  which  they  seldom  peruse.  I  shall  omit  all  details 
|l9D088fly  only  for  medical  students,  as  Mr.  BelFs  work  is  the 
proper  source  of  instruction  for  them.  Even  tlie  general  reader 
wiH  probably  resort  to  Mr.  Bell's  pages,  after  being  informed  of 
ihdr  bteresting  contents  ;  he  will  find  them  clear,  instructive,  and 
most  ably  supported  by  evidence.  Any  errors  or  inaccuracies  in 
dw  foliowmg  condensed  abstract,  are  chargeable  agsunst  myself; 
for  although  in  general  I  have  followed  Mr.  Bell's  own  expressions, 
tfie  arrangement  is  greatly  altered,  and,  occasionally,  sentences  of 
my  own  are  introduced. 

A  nerve,  says  Mr.  Bell,  is  a  firm  white  cord,  composed  of  nerv- 
fUS  matter  and  cellular  substance.  The  nervous  matter  exists  in 
distkict  threads,  which  are  bound  together  by  the  cellular  membrane. 
They  may  be  likened  to  a  bundle  of  hairs  or  threads,  inclosed  in  a 
sheath  composed  of  the  finest  membrane. 


Tho  figure  represents  a  nerve  greatly  magnified,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  and  consisting  of  distinct  filaments  ;  A,  the  nerve,  en- 
veloped in  its  membranous  sheath ;  B,  one  of  the  threads  dissected 
outt  The  nerves  in  thickness  vary  from  the  diameter  of  a  small 
thread  to  that  of  a  whip-cord.  Tliey  are  dispersed  through  the 
bo<^,  and  extend  to  every  part  which  enjoys  sensibility  or  motion, 
or  which  has  a  concatenated  action  with  another  part. 

The  matter  of  a  nerve  in  health,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  h.^ 
fluence,  is  of  an  opaque  white  ;  it  is  soft  and  pulpy,  betwixt  fluid 
pod  solid,  and  drops  from  the  probe.  When  putrid,  it  acquires  a 
fftea  color ;  when  dried,  it  b  transparent,     Corrosive  sublhnate 
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and  muriate  of  soda  harden  it ;  alkalis  dissolve  it.  Eacb  fibril  of 
a  nerve  is  cotivoluted,  and  runs  not  in  a  straigfit  line,  bul  zig-zag,  like 
a  thread  drawi>  from  a  worsted  stocking,  whicii  fms  by  its  form  ac- 
quired elasticity  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  By 
want  of  use,  die  matter  of  a  nerve  is  ui  her  not  secreted  in  due 
proportion,  or  it  clianges  its  appearance  ;  for  d)e  nerve  ilien  acquires 

I  degree  of  transparency. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  fluid  or  spirit  circulates  in  tlie 
nenres ;  nor  is  there  any  Oial  the  nervous  fibrils  are  tubes* 

Nerves  are  supplied  witli  arleriea  and  veins,  and  their  dependence 
on  the  supply  of  blood  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  Itmb  be  de* 
prived  of  blood,  the  nenres  lose  their  powers,  and  sensibility  is 
lost.  If  a  nerve  be  pariially  compressed,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  free 
entrance  of  the  blood  into  it,  both  the  power  over  the  muscles  and 
the  reception  of  sensation  tlirongh  it  are  interrupted  ;  and  when  the 
blood  is  admitted  a^ain,  pauiful  tingling  accompanies  the  cimnge. 

II  is  not  the  compression  of  the  lubes  of  a  nerve,  but  the  obslruc- 
uon  of  its  blood-vessels,  which  produces  the  loss  of  power  consc^ 
quent  on  tying  it.  The  brain,  die  nerve  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
nerves  of  sense  and  motion,  are  all  affected  by  changes  in  the 
ctrcoialion  ;  and  each  organ,  according  to  its  natural  function,  h 
Piiriamly  influenced  by  the  sime  cause — the  rusliing  of  blood  into 
it)  or  tlie  privation  of  its  proper  quantity, 

A  nerve  consists  of  distinct  filaments  ;  but  there  is  nolhing  per- 
ceptible in  these  filamenis  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  One 
filament  serves  for  the  purpose  of  sensation ;  another  for  muscular 
motion  ;  a  lliird  for  combining  the  muscles,  when  in  ihe  act  of  res* 
piration.  But  the  subserviency  of  any  of  all  these  filaments  to  its 
proper  office,  must  be  discovered  by  following  it  out,  and  obsen'- 
iog  its  relations,  and  especially  its  origin  in  th3  brain  and  spinal 
marrow.  In  their  substance  Uiere  is  noihing  particular,  Thry  all 
seem  equally  to  contain  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  enveloped  in  cellular 
membrane,  and  so  surrounded  wtdi  a  tube  of  this  membrane  as  to 
preaont  a  continuous  track  of  pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  near- 
est extremity  in  the  brain  to  the  extremity  which  ends  in  a  muscle 
or  in  the  skin. 
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The  key  to  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  simple  proposition, 
that  each  filament  or  track  of  nervous  matter  has  its  peculiar  en- 
dowment, independently  of  the  others  which  are  bound  up  along 
with  it ;  and  that  it  continues  to  have  the  same  endowment  through- 
out its  whole  length.  There  is  no  mterchange  of  powers  betwixt 
the  different  filaments ;  but  a  minute  filament  of  one  kind  may  be 
found  accompanying  a  filament  of  a  different  kind,  each  giving  a 
particular  power  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  ultimately  distributed. 

Some  nerves  give  sensibility  ;  but  there  are  others,  as  perfectly 
and  delicately  constituted,  which  possess  no  sensibility  whatever. 
Sensibility  results  from  the  particular  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
affected  by  the  nerve.  If  the  eye-ball  Is  pressed,  the  outward  integ- 
uments feel  pam,  but  the  retina  gives  no  pain,  only  rings  of  light  or 
fire  appear  before  the  eye.  In  the  operation  of  couching  the  cat- 
aract, the  needle  must  pierce  the  retina ;  the  effect,  however,  is 
not  pain,  but  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  spark  of  fire  ;  and  so,  an 
impression  on  the  nerve  of  hearing,  the  papillae  of  taste,  or  any 
organ  of  sense,  does  not  produce  pain.  The  sensation  excited  has 
Its  character  determined  by  the  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  nerve 
IS  related  at  its  root  But  there  are  nerves  which  have  no  relation 
to  outward  impression.  There  are  nerves  purely  for  governing  the 
muscular  frame,  these  being  constituted  for  conveying  the  mandate 
of  tlie  will,  do  not  stand  related  to  an  organ  of  sense  in  the  brain  ; 
hence  no  sensibility  and  no  pain  will  be'produced  by  them.  Each 
of  these  may  be  said  to  be  a  nerve  of  exquisite  feeling  in  one  sense, 
that  is,  it  may  be  a  cord  wliich  unites  two  organs  in  intimate  sym- 
pathies, so  as  to  cause  them  to  act  in  unison  ;  yet,  being  bruised  or 
injured,  it  will  give  rise  to  no  perception  of  any  kind,  because  it 
does  not  stand  related  to  a  part  of  the  brain,  whose  office  it  is  to 
produce  either  the  general  impression  of  pain,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or 
vision,  or  hearing  :  It  is  not  the  office  of  that  part  of  the  brain  to 
which  it  is  related  to  produce  perception  at  all. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  nervous  filaments,  small  reddish  tumours 
appear,  which  are  named  ganglions  (See  D  in  fig.  p.  66).  A  gan- 
glion resembles  in  form  the  circular  swellings  which  appear  on  the 
stalk  of  a  straw  or  of  a  cane  ;  but  ganglions  do  not  rise  at  regular 
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intervals  on  ihe  nerves  like  these  swellings.  Ganglions  are  laid  in 
a  regular  succession  in  the  whole  Icngtli  of  the  bodvi  nnd*  in  the 
vertebral  animals, -form  a  regular  series  down  each  side  of  ihe  spmal 
marrow ;  ihe  nerve  of  communication  among  them  is  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve.  There  are  other  ganglions  seated  in  the  head, 
neck,  and  cavities  of  the  cliest  and  helfy,  which  are  very  Irregular 
in  their  situation  and  form, ' 

The  color  of  the  ganglions  differs  from  that  of  the  nerves  ;  it  is 
redder,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  blood-vessels: 
They  consist  of  the  same  maUer  with  the  brain. 

Wherever  we  trace  nen'es  of  motion j  we  find  that,  before  enter- 
ing the  muscles,  t!iey  interchange  branches^  and  form  an  intricate 
mass  of  nen*es,  which  is  termed  a  plexus.  A  plexus  is  intricate  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  muscles  to  be  suppHcdj  and  llie  variety 
of  combinations  into  whicti  lliey  enter.  The  filaments  of  nerves 
which  go  to  the  skin,  and  have  ihe  simple  function  of  sensation, 
regularly  diverge  to  their  destination,  without  forming  a  plexus. 
From  the  fin  of  a  fish  lo  the  arm  of  a  man,  llie  plexus  increases  in 
complexity,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  or  ex  lent  of  motions  to  he 
performed  in  the  extremity.  Il  fs  by  ihe  iutercbangu  of  filaments 
tliac  combination  among  the  muscles  is  formed. 

Dlderent  columns  of  nervous  matter  combine  to  form  the  spiNAt 
MARRoiVf  (A  B,  p*  56.},  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
consists  of  three  tracks  or  columns  ;  one  for  voluntar)'  motion,  one 
for  sensation,  and  one  for  the  act  of  respiration.  So  thai  the  spinal 
marrow  comprehends  in  all  six  rods,  intlmaidy  bound  together,  but 
distinct  in  office  ;  and  the  capital  of  tills  compound  colunui  is  the 
medulla  oblongata* 

The  anterior  column  of  each  lateral  division  of  the  sprnaJ  mar- 
row is  for  motion  ;  the  posterior  column  is  for  sensation  ;  and  the 
middle  one  ,s  for  respiration.  The  two  former  extend  up  into  the 
brain,  and  are  dispersed  or  lost  in  it ;  for  their  functions  stand 
related  to  the  sensoriuin  :  but  the  last  stops  short  in  the  medulla 
obkxigata,  being  in  function  i[idependenC  of  reason,  and  capable  of 
Jif  office  independently  of  the  brain,  or  when  separated  frcjin  il. 
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A  B  the  spinal  marrow  seen  in  front ;  the  division  into  lateral  portions  appearing 
at  the  line  A  B.  The  nervous  cord  C  arises  from  the  posterior  lateral  division, 
and  gives  sensibility.  The  swelling  D  is  its  ganglion.  The  nervous  cord  E 
arises  from  the  anterior  lateral  divbion,  and  gives  motion.  It  has  no  gangUoo* 
These  two. cords  combine  at  F,  and  proceed  under  one  sheath  to  their  destinaf* 
tions. 

Mr.  Bell  struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of 
sensibility  by  the  concussion,  and  then  exposed  the  spinal  niarrow* 
On  irritating  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve,  he  could  perceive  no 
motion  consequent  on  any  part  of  the  muscular  frame;  but  on 
irritating  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerve,  at  each  touch  of  the 
forceps  there  was  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  muscles  to  which 
the  nerve  was  distributed.  These  experiments  satisfied  him  that 
the  different  roots  and  different  columns  from  which  those  roots 
arose,  were  devoted  to  distinct  offices,  and  that  the  notions  drawn 
from  the  anatomy  were  correct. 

Mr.  Bell  performed  certain  interesting  experiments  on  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  originates  from  the  brain.  In  his  Plate  I. 
h3  represents  this  nerve  rising  f;om  two  roots,  one  of  them  coming 
from  the  crus  cerebri,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  and  the  other  from  the  crus  cerebelli,  correspon- 
ding to  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow.  There  is  a 
ganglion  on  the  latter  branch,  and  none  on  the  former  ;  which  cir- 
cumstance ako  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  nerves  rising 
from  the  spinal  marrow.  The  two  branches  combine  at  a  short 
distance  fmm  dieir  origin,  and  are  universally  distributed  to  the 
head  and  face.     Mr.  Bdl  conceived  that  this  nerve  is  the  upper* 
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most  of  those  nerves  which  confer  motion  and  bestow  sensIbHitf « 
To  confirrn  lb  is  opinion,  be  cut  across  ibe  posterior  branch,  or 
that  which  has  a  ganglion,  on  the  face  of  an  ass,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  to  which  it  was  distributed 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Again j  he  exposed  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  at  its  root,  in  an  ass,  the  moment  the  animal  was 
killed  ;  and  on  irritating  the  nerve,  the  muscles  of  ilie  jaw  acted^ 
and  the  jaw  was  closed  with  a  snap.  On  dividing  the  root  of  the 
nerve  in  a  Uving  animal,  llie  jaw  fell  relaxed.  Thus  its  funclions 
were  no  longer  matter  of  doubt :  it  was  at  once  a  muscular  nerve 
and  a  nerve  of  sensibilftA*.  And  thus  the  opinton  was  confirmed, 
that  the  fifth  nerve  was  to  the  bead,  what  the  spii^aJ  nerves  were 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  have  two  nerves,  which  fact  had  not  been  noticed 
prevfously  to  Mr,  Bell's  invest!g*dt!ons,  because  they  are  commonly 
bound  up  togcdier  ;  but  whenever  llie  nerves,  as  about  the  head, 
go  in  a  separate  course,  we  find  that  iliere  is  a  sensitive  nerve  and 
a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibre,  and  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  those  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to 
the  muscles,  consist  of  a  motor  and  a  sensitive  filament.  The 
nerve  of  touch  or  feeling,  ramified  on  the  skin,  Is  distinct  from 
both. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  ofl5ce  of  a  muscular  nerve  is 
only  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  will,  and  to  excite  the  muscle 
to  action ;  but  this  betrays  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  muscular  system  ;  for  before  the  muscular  system  can 
be  controlled  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  there  must  be  a  con- 
sciousness or  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle. 

When  we  admit  that  the  various  conditions  of  the  muscle  must 
be  estimated  or  perceived,  in  order  to  be  under  the  due  control 
of  the  win,  the  natural  question  arises.  Is  that  nerve  which  carries 
out  the  mandate  of  the  will,  capable  of  conveying,  at  the  same 
moment,  an  impression  retrograde  to  the  course  of  that  influence, 
which,  obviously,  is  going  from  the  brain  towar<ls  the  muscle  ?  !f 
we  hod  no  farts  of  anatomy  to  proceed  upon,  still  reason  would 
tiff  hre  to  ufl,  that  the  same  filament  of  a  nerve  could  not  convpy 
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a  motion,  of  whatever  nature  that  motion  may  be,  whether  vibra- 
tion or  motion  of  spirils,  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time. 

Mr.  Bell  has  found,  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  the  muscular 
power,  two  distinct  filaments  of  nerves  are  necessary,  and  that  a 
circle  is  established  between  the  sensorium  and  the  muscle :  that 
one  filament  or  simple  nerve  carries  the  influence  of  the  will  to- 
wards the  muscle,  which  nerve  has  no  power  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion backwards  to  the  brain  ;  and  that  aiiotlier  ner\-e  connects 
the  muscle  with  the  brain,  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve,  conveys 
the  impression  of  die  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  mind,  but  fan 
no  operation  in  a  direction  outward  from  the  brain  towards  the 
muscle,  and  does  not  therefore  excite  the  muscle,  however  irri- 
tated. 

There  are  four  nen'es  coming  out  of  a  track  or  colunm  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  from  which  neither  the  ner\'es  of  sensatkxi,  dot 
of  common  voluntary  motion,  take  their  departure.  Experimeot 
proves  that  these  nerves  excite  motions  dependent  oo  the  art  cf 
respiration. 

Under  the  class  of  respiratory  motions,  we  have  to  disdosuiah 

two  kinds :  first,  the  invoUmiary,  or  instinctive  ;  secoaSr,  dK»« 

which  accompany  an  act  of  volition.     We  are  unconsckxs  of  list 

state  of  alternation  of  activity  and  rest  which  cluraciena^  tbe  b- 

stinctivc  act  of  broaihinu;  in  sleep  ;  and  tliis  coiKiiilvxi  of  xcry 

of  the  respiratory  organs,  we  know  by  experinie;n«  is  biifpnaeK 

of  ilie  brain.     But,  on  the  other  luuuK  we  see  ■Ji*:  2se  act  ct 

respiration  is  sometimes  an  act  of  volition,  intendei  :^  A^veGfcsa 

some  other  oporaiioiu  as  that  of  smelling  or  sv-c^rVj,     Mr.  Bei 

apprehends  lliat  it  is  tliis  compound  operr.Ioa  cc"  ie  -:rvs  :c 

breaihins:  whi»  h  introduces  a  certain  decroo  o:  ccc:ci>xn^  son  t» 

system  cf  re>y::a:.^ry  nerves.     A  co:;o.:r7^--.:r  ^-c'  -J^f  2«r"-:s  -t 

diaiinct  systems  will  be  touPid  neeess?.:}*  Iv>  2s:tr:c^  7:*,:^.  1:  35C 

sizht.  sppear  to  bo  very  simple. 

If  we  cut  the  division  of  the  fil'ih  nene,  wi-.i  r."es  r  tw ips 
of  t.  ^i.  we  deprive  the  lips  of  sensiiil;:;  :  sc  uaE.  'M  » 
'"^ifroL  presses  the  lips  to  ihc  ground.  i3d  mouhs.  aif  i«  T^ 
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there,  it  does  not  feel  them  ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  efibrt 
made  to  gather  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cut  the  seventh 
nerve,  where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  the  animal  feels  the  oats,  but  it 
can  make  no  effort  to  gather  them,  the  power  of  muscular  motion 
being  cut  off  by  the  division  of  the  nerve.  Thus  we  perceive  that, 
in  feeding,  just  as  in  gathering  any  thing  with  the  hand,  the  feeling 
directs  the  effort ;  and  two  properties  of  the  nervous  system  are 
necessary  to  a  very  simple  action. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  regular  system  of  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion,  the  question  that  had  so  long  occupied 
Mr.  Bell,  viz.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  excessive  intricacy 
of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  jaws,  throat,  and  breast?  became  of  easy 
solution.  These  nerves  are  agents  of  distinct  powers,  and  they 
combine  the  muscles  in  subserviency  to  different  functions. 

As  animak  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  new  organs  are  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  and,  as  new  organs  and  new  functions  are  superadded 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  frame,  new  nerves  are  given  also, 
and  new  sensibilities,  and  new  powers  of  activity. 

Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  we  understand  the  use  of  all  the  intricate 
nerves  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  nerve,  which 
stands  connected  with  another  system  of  nerves  altogether,  namely, 
the  system  hitherto  called  the  Sympathetic,  or  sometimes  the 
Granglionic  System  of  Nerves ;  and  of  this  system  we  know  so 
litde,  that  it  caniKii  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  reason  ignorant!/ 
of  the  connexion  of  the  sixth  with  it. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


In  the  Inlroduciion^  1  have  sbown  that  the  Brain  is  adinilted  by 
Pbysiologisis  in  general,  to  be  the  organ  of  liie  Mind  ;  but  that  two 
Dbstades  have  impeded  ihe  discovery  of  tlie  uses  of  its  particular 
parts.  Iff/,  Dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  the  functions  of  any 
orgvu  No  person,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve,  could  predicate 
thai  Its  office  b  to  minister  to  vision;  or,  by  dissecliog  the  tongue, 
could  dbcoFer  that  it  is  the  organ  of  taste.  Anatomists,  therefore, 
could  not,  by  the  mere  practice  of  their  art,  discover  the  functions 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain.  2<ffy,  The  mind  ts  not 
dixectly  conscious  of  acting  by  means  of  organs  ;  and  hence  the 
material  instruments,  by  means  of  which  it  performs  its  operations 
in  this  life,  end  communicates  with  the  external  world,  cannot  bo 
discovered  by  reflection  on  consciousness. 

The  phrenologist  compares  deveJopement  of  brain  with  manifest- 
ations  of  mental  power,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  func^ 
tions  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  the  mind.  This  course  is 
adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  discovery  made  by  Dr. 
Gail,  that  certain  metital  powers  are  vigorously  manifested,  when 
oertaiti  portions  of  the  brain  are  large,  and  vice  term,  as  detailed 
in  tba  Introduction.  It  is  free  from  the  objections  attending  tlw 
anatomical  and  metaphysical  modes  of  research,  and  conformaUi 
to  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy. 

No  inquiry  is  instiluted  into  the  substance  of  the  Mind,  or  into 
ibe  question,  Whether  the  mind  fashions  the  organs,  or  the  organs 
MOaittute  the  mind  ?  If  dissectioo  of  organs  do€s  not  reveal  their 
(biic<K>os,  and  if  reflection  on  coosciousness  does  not  disclose  iko 
aature  of  the  mind's  connexion  with  mattet ,  no  mcasa  fenaaja  ^ 
IBTlviog  at  philosophical  cotidttsioos  on  these  points  ;  and  specula* 
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dve  reasoning  concerning  them,  although  it  may  amuse  the  fancy, 
cannot  instruct  the  judgment.  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes,  ^^tbat 
the  metaphysical  opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed 
concerning  the  naiture  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the^  efficient 
causes  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  phenomena  take  place."  "  Whether,  for  example,  the 
cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is  a  point  about 
which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree  perfectly  in 
their  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient  if  both  admit  the  general 
fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varyii^ 
with  their  mutual  distance,  according  to  a  certain  law.  la  like 
manner,  in  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  are  led  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits, 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its 
nature  and  essence." — EhmerUsy  vol.  i.  Introduction.  The  object 
of  phrenology  is  to  discover  the  Faculties  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
the  organs  by  means  of  which  they  are  manifested  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  organs  on  the  manifestations.  It  does  not  enable  us 
to  predict  actions. 

A  mental  organ  is  a  material  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the 
Mind  in  this  life  manifests  a  particular  power.  Dr.  Gkll's  discov- 
ery leads  us  to  view  the  Brain  as  a  congeries  of  such  organs,  and 
in  the  Introduction,  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  regarding  this 
proposition  as  sufficiently  probable,  to  justify  an  mquiry  into  the 
direct  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparing  mental  faculties  with  cerebral  developement,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show,  Utj  That  the  mental  qualities  of  individuals  can  be 
discovered  ;  and,  2dly^  That  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the  brain 
can  be  ascertained  during  life. 

Ittj  DiscriminaHon  of  mental  Dispositians  and  Talents, — ^In 
regard  to  the  Feelings,  men  practised  in  the  business  of  life  have 
observed,  that  one  individual  is  strongly  addicted  to  covetousness, 
— another  to  cruelty, — another  to  benevolence, — another  to  pride, 
— another  to  vanity;  and  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  these  dis- 
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positions  as  oatural,  uniform,  and  permaneni.  Tbey  have  never 
beJleved^  Uiat  a  man,  by  an  effort  of  ihe  will,  can  totally  change 
his  nature,  or  tljal  the  true  character  is  so  little  inaiiifesled,  that  a 
person  may  be  prone  to  beoe%oleoce  to-day,  who  yesterday  was 
addicted  to  avarice  ;  ihac  one  \vho  is  now  sinking  in  llie  lowest 
aba.seinent  of  selj-hunalLitlon  in  his  own  eyes,  may  to-morrow  be- 
come conceited,  couOdetit  and  }iroiid  ;  or  lliat  to-day  an  individual 
may  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure  or  of  fame,  who  yesterday  was 
tremblingly  alive  to  every  breath  that  was  blown  upon  his  charac- 
ter* Nay^  they  have  even  regarded  these  dispositions  as  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  and  separable  ;  for  ihey  have  often  found  that 
the  possession  of  one  was  not  accompanied  with  the  presence  of 
the  whole.  Hence,  in  addressing  any  individual,  they  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  modifying  their  conduct,  according  to  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  dispositions  or  genius,  obtained  by  obsen^- 
ing  his  actions.  To  the  covetous  man  iliey  address  one  motive  ; 
to  the  benevolent  another ;  to  the  proud  a  third  ;  and  to  the  vain  a 
fourth.  When  they  wish  lo  move  such  individuals  to  act,  they 
speak  to  ihc  fust,  of  Ids  ptrHonttl  intercM ;  lo  tlie  second,  of  the 
pleatture  of  doing  good;  to  the  third,  of  the  neccsnty  of  preserving 
hia  own  dignity;  and  to  tin;  fourth,  of  the  great  praise  that  will 
attend  tlie  performnnce  of  the  action  recommended. 

As  to  intellectual  endowments,  a  person  who  has  heard,  for 
llie  tnost  fli?etini^  moment,  the  bursts  of  melody  wliich  flow  from 
tlio  lliroat  of  Catalan! ,  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
possessing  a  great  endowtucnt  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  ;  he  who  has 
listened  but  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Clial- 
mers,  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  gifted  with  Ideality;  and  he 
who  lias  studieil  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  cannot  hesitate 
as  to  his  having  manifested  profound  discriminative  and  analytic 
talent.  In  surveying  Ujc  prorligies  pnrfarmed  by  some  individuals 
iu  mechanics,  poetry,  painting,  and  scolplure,  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  doubt  tlie  existence  of  particular  powers,  conferring  capa- 
cities for  excelling  in  these  difrcrcnt  branrhcs  of  art.  It  is  equally 
easy  to  fmd  individuals,  in  whom  these  various  powers  are  as  indu- 
bitably di*ficient.  Hence  lite  ditliculties  of  determining  the  ^' 
cnce  of  particular  intellectual  talents,  and  their  degrees  of  «* 
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wtB  not  imsurmoun table;  especially  if  extreme  cases  be  sought  for, 
and  these,  as  the  instaniia  ostejitiva^  ought  to  be  first  resorted  to. 
Men  of  observation  have  acted  on  these  principles  without  hesita- 
tion, and  without  injury  to  themselves.  They  have  not  designed 
for  the  orchestra,  the  individual  whom  they  foimd  incapable  of 
distinguishing  betwixt  a  rude  uolse  and  a  melodious  sound,  on  the 
notion,  that  *'a  genius  for  miisic^^  might  be  ''acquired  by  habits 
of  study  or  of  business.''  They  do  not  place  in  difficult  situations, 
requiring  great  penetration  and  much  sagacity,  individuals  who 
cannot  trace  consequences  beyond  the  stretch  of  three  ideas  ;  nor 
do  they  conceive,  that  a  man,  who  has  no  intellectual  capacity 
to-day,  may  become  a  genius  to-morrow,  or  in  ten  years  hence,  by 
an  effort  of  the  uilL 

They,  no  doubt,  have  always  observed,  that  the  faculties  are 
developed  in  succession  ;  that  the  child  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
powers  of  the  full  grown  man  ;  and  that,  hence,  a  boy  may  be  duU 
at  ten,  who  may  turn  out  a  genius  at  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
his  powers  are  fully  unfolded  by  time.  But  they  do  not  imagine 
that  every  hoy  may  be  made  a  genius,  by  habits  of  study  or  of 
business  ;  nor  believe,  that,  after  the  faculties  are  fully  developed , 
any  individual  may,  by  exertions  of  the  will,  become  great  in  a  de- 
partment of  philosophy  or  science,  for  which  he  had  previously  no 
natural  capacity.  They  have  observed,  that  cultivation  strengthens 
pjwers.  In  tliemselves  vigorous  ;  but  they  h:ive  not  found  tfiat 
education  can  render  eminent ly  energetic,  dispositions  or  capacities 
which  nature  has  created  feeble.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
remarked,  tliat,  where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  powerful  disposition 
or  capacity  of  a  particular  kind,  it  will  hold  the  predominant  sway 
In  the  character  dmiufi;  Ufe,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  eradi- 
cate or  subdue  it.  They  have  noticed,  too,  that  where  Nature 
Las  bestowed,  in  an  eminoni  degree,  the  faculties  which  constitute 
genius,  die  individual  will  manifest  his  native  superiority^,  in  spite 
of  great  obstacles  arising  from  circumstances  or  situation.  The 
lives  of  poets,  painters,  and  artists,  in  every  age,  display  examples 
of  the  truth  of  ifiis  observation. 

An  individtml,  no  doubt,  may  do  particular  action'?,  nr  even  fi">r 
a  time  follow  a  course  of  action,  tlie  same  in  external  appearaiicet 
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from  different  iiilernaJ  motives.  But  few  men  can  pass  their  whole 
lives  in  disguise,  or  ocquire  the  art  of  ttcting  in  the  business  ana 
enjoyments  of  life,  so  liabitually  and  so  skilfully,  as  n6t  to  allow  their 
true  eliaracters  to  appear  to  those  who  are  placed  in  a  favorable 
siiuadon  to  observe  them ;  or,  if  tliere  be  persons  who  do  possess 
this  power  of  dissimulation,  it  forms  tlie  predominant  feature  in 
their  mental  consiituiion  ;  and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  it  is 
indicated  by  a  particular  form  of  organization*  But,  farther,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  proi}tmiiit$  and  unti* 
mvtnin  of  our  nature  are  concerned,  that  disguise  is  possible,  even 
in  a  single  case.  In  every  act  that  depends  on  the  knowing  and 
reflecting  faculties,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable*  No  man  can 
cither  write  logical  discouj-ses,  or  trace  profoundly  an  abstract 
principle,  who  has  not  powerful  reflecting  faculdes*  No  one  can 
compose  exquisite  music,  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  Tune,  or  wTite 
exfjuisitc  poetr}^,  who  has  not  the  sentiment  of  Ideality.  When, 
therefore,  we  perceive,  even  widi  the  most  transient  glance,  such 
acts  to  be  pcrfonned,  we  have  evidencej  insuperable  and  irresist- 
ible, of  Uic  existence  of  the  faculties  which  produce  them. 

These  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  persons  conversant 
with  society,  not  in  consequence  of  logical  deduction  or  metaphys* 
ical  investigations,  but  from  die  observation  of  plain  facts,  pre- 
sented lo  the  cognizance  of  their  understandings. 

Thus  fortified)  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the  first  point  is  estab- 
lished in  favor  of  Phrenology,  viz.  that  it  is  possible,  by  accurate, 
patient,  and  continued  observation  of  actions,  to  discover  the  true 
dispositions  and  capacities  which  individuals  possess-  As  this  phi- 
losophy is  founded  on  a  comparison  betwixt  the  manifestations  of 
these  faciJtjes,  and  the  developement  of  tlje  brain,  die  second  point 
to  be  ascertained  is,  Whedier  it  be  possible,- in  general,  to  discover 
tU  true  form  of  tke  brain,  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head. 

or  THE  BRAIX,  CEREDELLUM,  AND  SKUtt. 

TiiR  Anatomy  of  die  Brain  is  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Spurztieitii,  in  hi:*  analoinical  work.     It  is  not  indispensably  neces- 
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«aiy,  although  highly  advantageous^  to  become  acquainted  with 
in  order  to  become  a  practical  phrenologist.     A  brief  descripti 

of  its  general  appearance  \^  til  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  it 
die  non-iBedical  reader,  The  proper  snlyects  for  obseriaiion  a 
healthy  individuals  below  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  brai 
siript  of  its  outer  covering,  die  dura  malery  is  represented  in  figur 
1*  and  2»  These  figures  and  the  accompanying  descriptions,  a 
not  intended  for  anatomical  puqioses  ;  the  sole  object  of  thera  is 
convey  some  conception  of  the  appearance  of  die  brain,  to  readc 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  nature* 

Fig.  1, 


B 

Figure  1  representa  the  oppcr  surface  of  the  bmin,  stript  of  membrane  ;  Iho  sk 
thronfh  llio  middli?  patt  of  which  a  horiionul  i^r-tion  is  mnrlc*,  surrounds 
The  frtiiit  is  at  A  ;  and  Ihe  line  A  U  iu  the  diviaiou  betwcrn  tlie  two  Iicn 
pherw,   A  alrong  memhrime  called  the  falcifonn  procifwi  of  the  dura  tiia 
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r»pr«wiited  on  j^mga  TS^desccnde  into  it ;  and  fomii  tlw*  partition.  It  goes  down 
only  about  two-tliird*  of  the  depth  ;  below  which  the  two  hemispheres  are  join* 
ed  togrthcr  by  fibre*  which  cross,  forming  what  is  called  the  txrpus  tallosum. 
The  wiving  linea  are  Uie  convolutions,  the  furrowB  tM^tween  wliicb  descend 
from  b*lf  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth.  When  woter  colU-cts  in  the  internal  psrti 
tliey  are  nufolded,  and  the  brain  preaent*  a  uniform  auiface  of  great  exteot 
The  piarta  aeen  in  thif  figure  are  all  compofled  externally  of  dneritioiis  Bubstioctt. 

Fig.  2. 


Vigofe  ft.  tepieienti  the  ba«e  of  of  Uie  akulL    Thk  0giii« 

has  bMO  copied  from  a  dif&rt>:  i  uenlcd  in  ligare  I .      It  ii 

tonger  and  narrower.  The  diviaitm  into  hcmiAphcrea  does  not  ddMend  to  Iho 
baae.  Anatotuiatji,  for  the  aake  of  giving  preciaion  to  deM:nptiofia|  divide  tbo 
brain  into  three  1obe»t  oalM  ib«  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  partj 
before  A  A  are  call^l  tbe  frontal  or  anterior  lobe ;  the  parts  behind  CC,  the 
poaterior  lobe ;  and  the  parts  between  them,  the  middle  lobe.  Anatomiata 
draw  line  I  from  A  A  and  CC  directly  up  the  mdes^  and  over  the  npper  aoilkiOtt 
wi  tbs  brain,  till  they  meet  at  llie  U>p^  and  include  in  the  dilft^rcnt  lobes  ll» 
whttb  parta  ao  mapped  out  ^  but  the  linei  are  imagiaaiy,  and  like  tho«e  of 
kliiode  and  longiiBcIa  on  a  globe,  are  introduced  incr«>ly  to  indicate  Ihe  local- 
ilies  c^  the  parts.    The  oooTolatioiis  befom  AA  he  chiefly  on  tbe  bones  wbuib 
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furm  tlio  roo^  of  the  aockctd  of  the  ejro4>allf.  The  convolutiona  between 
A  and  C  lie  chiefly  above  the  eoi.  DO  it  the  cerebellum.  E  is  tlie  mcdidla 
6hlQngaUiy-w\idc)i  dtiriag  life  detoondt  Almoflt  perpendiculu-l;  from  the  bnin, 
And  joLna  with  the  top  of  the  spmal  znarrow^ 


The  Brain  is  a  mass  of  soft  matter,  not  homogeneous,  but  pre- 
senting different  appearances,  Paj-t  of  it  is  white  in  color,  fibrous 
or  striated  in  texture,  airanged  in  lines  disianily  resembling  the 
outer  surface  of  a  cockle-shell.  This  is  generally  named  mtinllary 
9vb$lanny  and  abounds  most  in  the  interior.  The  other  matter  is 
of  a  gray  color,  and  has  no  fibrous  appearance.  It  is  called  cineri- 
lious,  from  tlie  similarity  of  its  hue  to  that  of  ashes,  and  sometimes 
cortical,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  bark.  It  forms  tlie  outer 
part  of  the  brain.  The  cinerhious  substance  does  not  blend  gradu- 
ally with  the  white  medullary  matter,  but,  on  the  conurary,  the  line, 
of  distinction  is  abrupt.  The  cineritious  seems  to  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  blood  circulating  in  it  ihao  the  medullary.  There  is 
DO  fat  or  adipose  substance  witlun  the  skull,  although  it  pervades 
every  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  brain  consists  of  two  hemispheres,  separated  by  a  strong 
membrane,  called  the  Falciform  process  of  die  dura  mater.  Each 
hemisphere  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior.  The  cerebellum  is  distinct  from,  but  connected  with, 
the  brain.  Mr.  Bell  observes,*  that  *'  whatever  we  observe  on 
one  side  has  a  corres[)oiiding  part  on  the  other ;  and  an  exact 
resettiblauce  and  symmetry  f  is  preserved  in  all  the  lateral  divisions 
of  the  brain.  And  so,  if  we  take  the  proof  of  anatomy,  we  must 
admit,  that,  as  the  iien^es  ore  double,  and  the  organs  of  sense  dou- 
ble, so  is  the  brain  double  ;  and  every  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
brain  is  conveyed  to  the  two  lateral  parts,  and  tlic  operations  per- 
formed must  be  done  m  both  lateral  portions  at  the  same  moment." 

The  two  benjispliercs,  and  of  cCui*se   the  organs  of  each  side^ 

•  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Ji.  ItHT. 

i  This  itatcmenl  of  Mr.  Bell  la  not  ri^idtjr  cofTecl.  There  is  a  geoenl  cofre«- 
poodence  between  Uie  parta  on  the  r»ppo<itte  sides  of  the  brain,,  but  not  '*  an  exact 
•ymmeltjr/*  tn  the  strict  «*nse  of  tUese  words,  The  approximation  to  fljrainetrf 
i»  febout  u  greol  lu  between  Uie  hlood-vewek  in  the  right  and  left  arraf. 
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ire  hrougbt  inio  coinuiunicaiion  and  co-operation  by  fibres  running 
transversely  ;  tliese  are  called  the  corpus  caUosumj  and  the  Ante- 
rior and  Posterior  commissures.  Tiie  cerebeUum  and  brain  are 
only  slightly  and  indirectly  connected. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  sensibility :  It  may  be 
pierced  or  cut  without  the  patient  being  aware,  from  any  feeling  of 
pam,  that  it  h  suffer fng  injur)'.  Mr.  Bell  mentions^  that  he  ^'  had 
hb  finger  deep  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient, 
being  at  tlie  same  time  acutely  sensible,  and  capable  of  expressing 
himself,  complained  only  of  the  inlegiiraenl.'*  So  far  from  think- 
ing i!ie  pari3  of  the  brain  which  are  insensible,  to  be  parts  inferior 
in  function  (as  every  part  has  its  use,)  Mr.  Bell  states,  that,  even 
from  thisii  he  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  ihcy  had  a  higher  office, 
nainely,  lliat  they  were  more  allied  to  ioiellectual  operations*  The 
wide  difference  of  function  betwixt  a  part  destined  to  receive 
impressions,  and  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of  tliought,  is  in  accord- 
ance Willi  the  presence  of  sensibility  in  some  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  its  absence  in  others. 

The  external  substance  of  tlie  brain  is  arranged  in  convolutions 
or  folds.  The  convolutions  appear  inleoded  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  superficial  extent  of  the  brain,  with  the  least  possible 
enlargement  of  its  absolute  si^e  ;  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
employed  in  the  eye  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  in  which  die  retina 
does  not  form  a  continuous  line,  as  in  muQ  and  quadnipeds,  hut  h 
presented  in  folds  to  the  rays  of  light,  whereby  the  intensity  of  vision 
Is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  nervous  surface  exposed 
to  their  influence.  The  rolling  up  of  tlie  substance  of  the  brain  in 
folds  in  a  similar  manner,  strongly  indicates  that  extent  of  surface 
is  highly  ixnporrant  to  its  funcuons.  fn  certain  low  classes. of  the 
inferior  animals,  there  are  no  convolutions.  As  we  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  beings,  they  increase,  *^  and  in  man  above  all  other  animals^ 
■re  the  convolutions  numerous,  and  the  sulci  (or  furrows)  deep,  and, 
consequently,  the  cineritious  mass  great,  and  its  extension  of  sur- 
face far  beyond  that  of  all  other  creatures.*- — BelVs  ^^nai.  ii.  386< 

The  cineritious  matter  is  extended  over  all  the  upper,  lateral, 
And  over  part  of  tlio  inferior  smfaccs  of  the  brain :  the  white  or 
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iDedoOtrjr  matter  lies  within  it,  and  in  some  places  in  intimate  com* 
bination  with  it.  Medullary  fibres  nin  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  upon  one  side  to  the  convolutions  on  the  other.  These  are 
called  eammitswen.  <^  Unless,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  <<  the  cineritious 
masses  were  important  organs,  why  should  there  be  commissures 
or  nerves  forming  a  distinct  system,  arising  and  terminating  in  no« 
thing  ?  But  if  we  take  them  as  commissures,  t.  e.  bonds  of  union 
betwixt  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  great  organ  of  the  mind,  we 
at  once  perceive  how  careful  nature  is  to  unite  the  two  lateral 
organs  together,  and  out  of  two  organs  to  make  one  more  per- 
fect.''—P.  386. 

Each  side  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  cerebellum,  are  supplied 
with  separate  arteries  conveying  the  blood  to  them  ;  but  the  sinuses 
or  canals,  by  means  of  which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart, 
are  common  to  them  all. 

The  CEREBELLUM  IS  composod  of  the  same  nervous  matter  with 
the  brain,  and  presents  both  cineritious  and  medullary  matter ;  but, 
in  form  and  internal  arrangement,  it  is  quite  unlike  die  brain.  The 
cerebellum  is  separated  from  the  brain  by  a  strong  membrane,  call- 
ed the  tentorium:  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  the 
separation  is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.  Its  fibres,  however, 
originate  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  called  the  corpora 
rtsHformiay  from  which  also  the  orgalis  of  several  feelings  or  pro- 
pensiues  arise  ;  so  that  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  although  separated 
by  the  tentorium,  are  both  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  through  it  with  each  other. 

The  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  is  sometimcs  spoken  of  as  one  rf 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  brain.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  part  bom 
which  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  proceeds,  and 
it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  capital  of  the  column  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

OF    THE    INTEGUMENTS    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

The  bnun  is  formed  before  the  bones  which  invest  it.  The 
ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  a  gradual  process.  The 
brain  already  formed  is  invested  with  strong  membranes,  and 
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betwixt  tlic  coats  of  the  outer  nienibrane  the  points  of  ossification 
commence  J  which  process  is  not  completed  until  the  ninth  year. 

During  life,  the  brain  is  embraced  in  lu  whcjle  peripheral  exteat 
by  a  very  ihin  transparent  and  delicate  nienibraue  railed  llie  pia 
mafer,  which  sinks  down  into  its  furrows,  and  serves  to  convey  the 
blood-vessels  to  Us  different  parts.       I  mm  ed  lately  above  liie  pia 
maler^  is  au  extremely  thin  membrane,  named  the  tunica  arach- 
nmdta^  on  account  of  its  extreme  tenoky,  resembling  a  spider^s 
web.     U  covers  the  surface  of  the  brain  utviformly  wivhout  passing 
into  lis  folds  or  cavides.     It  secretes  matter,  to  lubricate  the  sur- 
faces of  the  pia  and  dura  mater.    The  dura  mater  is  also  a  tliin 
hut  strong  opaque  membrane  lining  and  strongly  adhering  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  which  embraces  the  outer  surface  of 
tlie  brain  above  die  membrane  last  mentioned.     When  in  heahh  it 
docs  not  possess  sensibility,  and  has  been  pricked  widiout  causing 
pain.     All  these  membranes  are  pliant  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
accommodate  themselves  precisely  to  tlie  figure  of  ibe  brain.     The 
brain,  enclosed  in  tliem,  fills  cxacdy  the  interior  of  the  skull  ;  so 
thttt  a  cast,  in  plaster,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  is  a/ac  simlh  of 
the  brain,  covered  by  the  tlura  mater.     Between  the  dura  mater 
and  brain  a  ver^'  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  said  to  exist  ;  but  not 
exceeding  a  line  in  thickness-     This  fluid  does  not,  in  any  degree 
thill  can  be  distinguished  by  the  hand  or  eye,  cause  the  form  of  the 
interior  of  tlie  skull  lo  differ  from  iJie  form  of  the  exterior  of  the 
brain  enveloped  by  the  dura  mater.    The  skull  is  not  an  adamantine 
barrier,  confining  the  brain  within  specific  boundaries  \  but  a  strong, 
yet  yielding  covering,  shielding  it,  and  accommodating  itself  to  its 
size,  while  in  the  progress  of  its  growtli.     It  resembles,  in  this 
respect,  the  sliell  of  a  crab  or  of  a  snail     At  birih,  it  is  small ;  it 
increases  as  tlie  brain  increases;  and  it  stops  in  dcvclopement,  when 
the  brain  lias  attained  its  full  size.     A  process  of  absorption  and 
deposition  goes  continually  on  in  its  substance ;  so  that,  if  the  brain 
presses  from  within,  the  renovating  particles  arrange   themselves 
according  to  tliis  pressure,  and  thus  the  figure  of  the  skull  and  of 
the  brain  in  general  correspond.     The  figures  (on  p.  7^)  represent 
the  skull  at  birtli  and  at  matm-ity  respectively. 
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A  A  Butoref .     B  m&fltoid  prncoss  or  bony  projection  belimd  the  ear.    C  ptoctm 
of  the  occipital  spinc^ 

The  skull  is  composed  of  eiglit  bones,  for  the  most  part  joined 
by  indented  edges  (AA  in  the  figures  above),  like  dovetailing  in 
carpenler-xvork.     The  lines  of  juuclioii  are  named  Sutures.* 


This  figure  reprcscnta  Uic  two  sides  of  tlie  skid]  cut  awaj^  down  neai]y  to  U10 
level  of  Llic  eyebrow,  leaving  a  narrow  ridge  in  tlic  middlr^  of  the  lop  stand!* 
ing.  AAA  i»  tljc  edge  of  the  Bkull|  resembling  an  arch.  The  ont*?r  surface 
is  called  the  oater  table,  the  ianer  surface  the  inner  table ;  the  fine  waving 
lines  or  net-work  between  tliem,.  like  cc'lla  in  a  marrow-bone,  is  the  diploC^« 
The  subatance  hanging  down  frotn  the  sknlt^  having  delicate  lines  traced  on 
il^  like  the  8ap-Yesscl«  in  leaves,  xa  the  inc^mbfanc  which  separates  the  two 
halves  of  llie  brain.  It  is  called  the  falciform  process  of  tlie  dttra  nwtter,  from 
itfl  resembtonce  to  a  scylhtv  The  lines  are  the  blood-vessels ;  the  blood  re- 
Inmiog  from  tlie  brain  to  tlte  heortT  goes  up  these  vessels  into  a  canal  formed 
by  the  nijembmnc  all  along  the  line  of  its  attachment  to  tlie  skulL  The  course 
of  tlie  blood  through  ttic  canal  is  from  the  front  backwards^  and  then  down- 
wards. The  two  hemiflpheres  of  Uie  brain  arc  completely  separated,  as  far  as 
thifl  inembrane  extends  in  the  cut :  At  the  lower  edge  of  it  a  w^liite  space 
uppears,  and  the  cnmmisirure,  or  collection  of  fibres  which  unites  the  two 
■ides,  goes  through  that  space.  The  cerebellum  lies  at  C,  in  a  part  of  the 
skull  not  opened.  The  membrane,  on  reaching  the  point  at  C,  spreads  out  ta 
the  right  and  left,  and  runs  fort^Tird^  and  separates  tlie  cerebellum  from  the 

"  Tltcre  is  a  cost  of  ilic  ^kull^  accompanied  by  an  e.TpIanatory  cord,  pointing 
out  all  the  hones,  suturest^and  processes?,  with  their  names  j  wliich  will  render  tho 
oubjecl  more  intelligible  than  any  description. 

This  cast  will  smn  he  for  sole  by  the  Publi:<hers— 133  Wnsliiiigtgn  St.  Boitoiu 
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bnin ;  the  bnin  Ijring  ibove,  and  the  cerebellum  below  it.  B  is  the  mu- 
toid  process,  or  bone  to  which  the  mastoid  muscles  of  the  neck  are  attached. 
It  lies  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the  ear,  and  is  not  connected  with 
the  brain.  , 

The  external  and  internal  smooth  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  arc  called  their  external  and  internal  tableSj  or  platesj  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  intermediate  part  called  the  diploey  which 
is  of  a  looser  and  somewhat  cellular  texture,  resembling  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  bones.  As  the  diploe  is  nearly  equally  tluck 
in  every  part,  it  follows  that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  Tiie  internal,  indeed,  bears  some  slight 
impressions  of  blood-vessels,  glands,  &c.,  which  do  not  appear 
externally,  but  these  are  so  small  as  not  to  interfere  with  phrenolo- 
gical ohsen-ations.  The  departure  from  perfect  parallelism,  where 
it  occurs,  is  limited  to  a  line,  {^th  or  {th  of  an  inch,  according  to 
the  age  and  health  of  the  individual.  The  difference  in  develope- 
ment  between  a  large  and  a  small  organ  of  the  propensities  and 
some  of  the  sentiments,  amounts  to  an  inch  and  upwards ;  and  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturallT 
smaller  than  the  others. 

The  integuments  which  cover  the  skull  on  the  outside,  indis 
putably  lie  close  upon  its  surface,  and  are  so  completely  parallel,  as 
to  exhibit  its  true  figure.  Thus,  then,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  gen- 
eral to  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  the  brain,  by  obserFations  od 
the  form  of  the  skull. 

This  doctrine  has  been  disputed  by  many  opponents  of  phrenol- 
ogy ;  but  the  greatest  anatomists  have  taught  it.  Magendie,  in  his 
Compendium  of  Physiology,  says,  that  ''  the  only  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  volume  of  the  brain  in  a  living  person,  is  to  measure  the 
dimennons  of  the  skull ;  every  other  means,  even  that  proposed 
by  Camper^  is  uncertain. " — Milligan's  Translation^  p.  104. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  "  Thus,  we  find  that  the  bones 
of  the  head  are  moulded  to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  are  determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the 
shape  of  the  brain.*     Dr.  Crordon,  also,  in  the  49th  Number  of 

*  BdVt  ,inai.  ii.  3fX).  Mr.  Bell  adds  in  foot  note,  '*  Certainlj  the  skull  is  adap^ 
td  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  a  deeper  question,  which  our  eraaiolo 
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the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  the  following  words:  "But  we  will 
acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  present  in  the  projxjsition  (familiar  to 
physiologists  long  before  the  age  of  Gall  aiid  Spurzheini),  that  iliere 
is,  in  most  instances,  a  general  correspondence  between  the  size  of 
the  cranium  and  tl)e  quantity  of  cerebrum  ;  dmt  large  heads  usually 
contain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains/' — P.  246. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  form  of  the  brain  by  examining  the  skulL  These  are 
instances  of  disease  and  old  age.  In  disease,  the  skull  may  be 
enlarged  or  diminished  in  volume,  by  causes  other  than  the 
developemeiit  of  liie  brain  ;  and  in  old  age,  the  ixMier  table  of  the 
skull  sometimes  sinks,  while  die  outer  table  preserves  its  original 
size;  in  such  individuals,  the  true  devclopemcnt  of  tlie  brain  cannot 
be  accurately  itiferred  froiai  the  develop  erne  ni  of  die  head. 

There  are  parls  at  tho  base  of  the  brain ,  in  tlie  middle  and 
posterior  regions,  the  size  of  which  caimol  be  discovered  tluring 
life,  and  whose  fuuclions  in  consequence  aie  still  unknown.  From 
analogy,  and  from  some  patliological  facts,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  organs  of  die  sensations  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  Heat 
and  Cold,  and  of  some  other  mental  aflections,  for  which  cerebral 
organs  have  not  been  discovered  ;  but  demonstrative  evidence 
to  this  effect  being  wanting^  this  conjecture  is  merely  stated  to 
mcite  to  farther  investigation. 

The  sutures  also  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism  ;  but  their 
situation  is  known,  and  only  one  of  them,  called  the  Lambdoidal, 
where  it  passes  over  die  organ  of  Concentrativeness,  presents  any 

gists  have  forgotten^ — Is  the  bmin  consti luted  in  i^ha-pe  wiUi  a  refefence  lo  tlie 
future  form  of  the  head?'*  It  la  diflicult  to  see  tJio  ini|>art:&QCC  of  lliifl  queiiticin. 
Phmnologilata  maintnin  that,  dtfacto^  at  every  period  previotia  (o  the  decline  of 
life,  Uie  akuU  f^  adapted  to  the  lurm  of  the  brain  i  that  it  inereasei  in  eiw?  when 
the  brain  enlarges,  and  decreases  when  it  diininishea,  I  have  aeen  one  atriking 
initance  of  Liu*  Hkuli  deerL-oijiiig  with  the  biain  j  it  occurred  in  an  individual  who 
died  at  the  ogt?  of  ihirty-twoy  alter  having  labored  under  chronic  insanity  for 
upwardi  of  ten  yearsj  and  who»e  mental  weakneBs  aucpmented  in  proportion  to 
tlie  diminution  of  hia  hrain  aud  flhrinkin^  of  the  ekutU  The  diminution  of  bia 
head  in  biea  attracted  his  own  aUention  during  life,  \V\s  brain  was  dissected  by 
I>r.  A,  Combe  after  deattL— See  iIub  case  fully  reported  in  the  Phrenological 
Journ.  ToL  It ^4%, 
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difficuhf  to  the  BUident.  Tlie  sagilia!  suture,  which  rims  longi 
tudinally  &001  Uic  middle  of  the  crown  of  itie  head  forwards  and 
downwards,  sometimes  so  low  as  ilie  top  of  the  nose,  occasionally 
presents  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  developement  of  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Firm- 
oeiSi  and  Self-esteem.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished 
by  its  narrowness  and  isolation,  from  the  full  broad  swell  of  cere- 
bral developement.  In  anatomy,  projecting  bony  points  are  called 
Processes.  The  mastoid  process  of  the  tempor^il  bone,  B  in  figure, 
p.  72.,  which  is  a  small  knob  immediately  behmd  the  ear,  serving 
for  llie  attachment  of  a  muscle,  is  sometimes  jnistaken  for  the  indi- 
cation of  large  Combativeness.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  bony  pro- 
minence, and  is  (o  be  found  in  every  bead,  and  does  not  indicate 
developement  of  brain  at  all  Anotlier  process  C,  called  in  anat* 
oniy  the  spinous  process  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital 
l»onc,  rec[uires  to  he  known.  Plirenologists  generally  name  it 
shortly  the  occipital  spine,  and  its  situaUon  is  indicated  by  C  in 
the  figure,  p.  72. 

There  is  one  |)arl  of  the  skull  where  tlie  externnl  configuration 
does  no  I  always  indicate  exactly  die  size  of  tlie  subjacent  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  upon  which  objections  Itave  been  raised,  viz*  at  tl^e 
top  of  die  nose. 

THE    FRONTAL    STNUS. 


The  fronta]  waiu  is  tho  dark  hole  above  tJie  hcmm*.    ThU  repreacntj  it  in  ooe 
uidividual*    It  k  ■oinetime*  larger  and  sameilines  imalier. 

At  the  part  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately  above  the  top  of  the 

»,  t  divergence  from  parallelism  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 

Kiiteoee  oCt  email  cavity  called  the  frontal  nmis.     It  i^  formed 

between  the  two  platex  or  Inhlti  of  ihe  bone,  either  by  the  external 

[  swellii^  out  a  Hide,  widiout  being  followed  by  the  internal, 

presenting  an  appearance  hke  that  of  a  blister  on  a  bi«cmu  < 
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by  the  internal  table  sinking  in  without  being  followed  hy  the 
external ;  and  hence,  as  the  outer  surface  does  not  indicate  the 
'precise  degree  of  developement  of  brain  beneath,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  existence  of  a  frontal  sinus  is  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  Phrenology  in  general,  because  it  throws  so  much  uncer- 
tainty in  the  way  of  our  observations  as  completely  to  destroy  their 
value ;  other  opponents,  however,  more  rationally,  confine  their 
objection  to  those  organs  only  over  which  the  sinus  extends. 

The  first  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.     Even  granting  the 
sinus  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the        .    ' 
developement  of  the  organs  over  which  it  is  situated,  it  may  be         '^ 
observed,  first^  That,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  interferes  with  only  a  j 

few,  viz.  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Individuality,  and  Locality ;  and,         '"J 
2dlyy  It  cannot  interfere  with  the  other  thirty  or  thirty-one  organs,  ., 

the  whole  external  appearances  of  which  it  leaves  as  unaltered  as 
if  it  did  not  at  all  exist.  It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  speak  of  a 
snow-storm  in  Norway  obstructing  the  high  road  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top  of  the  nose  concealing 
the  developements  of  Benevolence,  Firmness,  or  Veneration,  on 
the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  objection  as  applicable  to  the  individual  organs  particularly  refer- 
red to,  I  subjoin  a  few  observations.  In  the  first  place.  Below 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  the  sinus,  if  it  exists  at  all,  rarely 
extends  so  high  as  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  2(lly^  In  adult  age,  it  fre- 
quently occurs  to  tlic  extent  above  admitted  ;*  and,  3(//y,  In  old 
age,  and  in  disease,  as  chronic  idiocy  and  insanity,  it  is  often  of 
very  great  extent,  owing  to  the  brain  diminishing  in  size,  and  the 
inner  table  of  the  skull  following  it,  while  the  outer  remains  station- 

•  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  a  statement  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  course  of  many  month«' 
dissections,  had  never  found  a  frontal  sinus  except  in  old  age  and  in  disease.  In 
•awing  open  the  skull  for  anatomical  purposes,  the  section  is  almost  always  made 
horiionUlly  through  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  orer  the  organs  of  Tune, 
Time  J  and  Erentualitij;  and  in  all  the  cases  alluded  U)  by  the  gentleman  in  Paris, 
this  line  was  followed,  and  as  the  winus  ranAy  extends  so  high  up,  he  could  not, 
and  did  not,  meet  with  it.  On  examining  vertical  sections,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  tlio  sinus,  lie  has  since  frequently  found  it  to  the  extent 
mtntioned  in  the  text 
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try*  Now,  the  first  cases  present  no  objection,  for  in  them  the 
siDws  does  not  exist  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  ohservation  of  the 
size  of  the  brain;  the  iliird  are  instances  of  disease,  whk-h  are 
unifonnly  excSuded  in  phrenologicaJ  observations;  and  thus  our 
attention  is  limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming  the  second  class. 
In  regard  to  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  developement  of 
brain ^  and  Jorge  frontal  sinus,  present  so  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance that  we  cannot  be  sure  which  is  which,  and,  therefore,  that 
our  observations  must  be  inconclusive. 

To  this  the  following  answer  is  given  : — 1*(,  We  must  dislin- 
guisb  between  tlie  possibility  of  discovering  the  funciions  of  an 
organ,  and  of  applying  this  discovery  practically  in  aH  cases,  so 
as  to  be  able,  in  every  instance,  to  predicate  the  exact  degrees  in 
which  every  particular  mental  power  is  present  in  each  rndtviduaJ, 
The  sinus  does  not  in  general  extend  as  high  as  the  base  of  the 
brain  unii!  after  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  before  which  Is  pre- 
cisely the  period  when  Individuality  is  most  conspicuously  active 
in  the  mind.  If,  then,  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  that 
mental  power  is  observed  to  be  strong  when  the  part  of  the  head 
is  large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small,  we  ascertain  die  function, 
whatever  may  subsequently  embarrass  us.  Ifj  in  afler-h*fe,  the 
sinus  comes  to  exist,  diis  throws  a  certain  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  accordingly, 
phrenologists  admit  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of 
mental  power,  which,  in  adult  age,  will  accompany  any  particular 
developemenl  of  the  organs  lying  immediately  above  tlie  lop  of  the 
nose,  except  in  extreme  instances,  in  vvhicli  even  the  sinus  itself 
will  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  dilference  between  great  devel- 
opement  and  deficiency.  In  the  next  place,  the  objection  applies 
only  to  one  set  of  cases.  If  there  be  a  hollow  or  depression  in  the 
external  surface  of  the  skull  at  the  situation  of  the  organs  in  ques- 
tioD,  and  the  sinus  be  absent,  then  the  organ  must  necessarily  bo 
deficient  in  proportion  to  the  depression.  If,  with  such  an  exter- 
Oil  appearance,  the  sinus  be  present,  which  is  not  generally  the 
eas^p  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  f  shall  suppose,  then 
it  must  be  formed  by  the  inner  table  receding  more  than  the  outer 
table  ;  and  hence  a  greater  deficiency  of  organ  will  actually  exijt 
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Aan  is  externalljr  in£q|tsd ;  and,  of  course,  the  deficiency  of  men* 
tfd  power  will  be  at  UaH  tqual  to  the  external  indication  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  organ.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  sinus 
forms  no  objection.  Thus  the  only  instances  in  which  it  can  occa- 
sion embarrassment  are  those  in  which  it  causes  a  swelling  of  the 
parts  of  the  skull  in  question  outward,  to  which  there  is  no  corres- 
ponding developement  of  brain  within.  Now  if,  in  all  cases  in 
jTouth,  when  no  sinus  exists,  and  in  all  cases  in  mature  age  in  which 
a  depression  is  found,  the  mental  power  is  ascertained  to  corres- 
pond with  the  external  developement ;  and  if,  in  certain  cases,  in 
adult  age,  an  external  indication  appears  to  which  the  mental  power 
does  not  correspond,  what  conclusion  falls  to  be  drawn  according 
to  the  rules  of  a  correct  logic?  Not  that  the  functions  of  the  parts 
are  uncertain;  because  they  have  been  ascertained  in  cases  not 
liable  to  impediment  or  objection;  but  only  that,  in  the  particular 
cases  in  mature  age,  in  which  the  external  developement  is  larg0| 
and  the  corresponding  power  absent,  there  must  be  a  frontal  amui* 
Finally,  by  practice  in  observing,  it  is  possible,  in  general,  to 
distinguish  between  external  appearances  produced  by  frontal  sinus, 
and  those  indicating  a  large  developement  of  organs.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  forms  of  the  elevations  are  irregular;  in  tlie  second^ 
they  are  symmetrical,  and  correspond  to  the  shapes  of  the  organs 
delineated  on  the  busts. 

If,  then,  men  in  general  manifest  their  true  and  natural  senti- 
ments and  capacities  in  their  actions  ;  and  if,  in  healthy  individuals) 
the  form  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered,  by  observing  the  figure 
of  the  head,  it  follows  that  the  true  faculties,  and  tlie  true  develope- 
ment, may  be  compared  in  living  subjects  ;  and,  on  these  grounds, 
the  proposition  is  established.  That  the  Phrenological  mode  of 
philosophizing  is  competent  to  enable  us  to  attain  tlie  results 
sought  for. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OP  THE    PRINCIPLES  OF    PHRENOLOGY. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  tliat  there  are  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  corresponding  in  form  and  functions.     There  arei 
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Uierofore,  two  organs  for  each  mental  power ;  one- in  each  hemhh 
phere.  Each  organ  extends  from  the  medulla  oUongata,  or  top  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  surface  of  the  hrain  or  cerebeUum;  and 
every  individual  possesses  all  the  organs  in  a  grealer  or  lesser 
degree.  When  the  two  organs  of  a  faculty  are  situated  immedi- 
ately on  the  sides  of  the  middle  line  separating  the  hemispheres, 
tliey  are  included  in  one  space  on  the  busts  and  plates.  To  save 
circumlocution,  the  expression,  ^^  organ  "  of  a  faculty  will  be  used, 
but  both  organs  will  be  thereby  meant. 

The  brain  is  not  divided  by  lines  corresponding  to  those  delin- 
eatcd  on  the  busts;  but  the  forms  assumed  by  its  different  parts, 
when  extremely  large  or  small,  exactly  resemble  those  there  repre- 
sented. Each  part  is  inferred  to  be  a  separate  organ;  because  its 
size,  cctieris  paribusy  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  energy  of  a 
particular  mental  power. 

As  size,  c€tteris  paribuSy  is  a  measure  of  power,*  the  first 
object  ought  to  be  to  distinguish  the  size  of  the  brain  generally,  so 
as  to  judge  whether  it  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  manifestations 
of  ordinary  vigor;  for  if  it  be  too  small,  idiocy  is  an  invariable 
consequence.  The  second  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  parts,  so  as  to  determine 
the  direction  in  which  tlie  power  is  greatest. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  observation  of  the  more  palpable  dif- 
ferences in  size,  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  different  lobes.  The  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  the 
measure  of  intellect.  In  the  brain  it  is  easily  distinguished,  and  in 
the  living  head  it  is  indicated  by  the  portion  lying  before  Construc- 
tiveness  and  Benevolence.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  fron- 
tal lobe,  connected  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  is  the  largest,  and 
this  is  indicated  by  the  line  before  Constructiveness,  extending 
fartlicst  out  at  the  base;  sometimes  the  upper  part,  connected  with 
the  reflecting  powers,  is  the  most  amply  developed,  which  occurs 
when  the  line  extends  furthest  in  tlie  upper  region;  sometimes  both 
are  equally  developed.  The  student  is  particularly  requested  to 
resort  invariably  to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior 

*See  Introdnetioni  p.  89, 93, 24,  Slo, 
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lobe,  ns  die  best  for  avoidiog  mistakes.  In  some  indiiricluals,  aod 
in  some  Peruvian  skulls  in  particular,  the  forehead  is  tolerably 
perpendicular,  so  that,  seen  in  front,  and  judged  of  without  attend- 
ing to  depth,  it  appears  to  be  largely  developed  ;  whereas,  when 
viewed  in  die  way  now  pointed  out,  it  is  seen  to  be  extremely 
shallow;  in  odier  words,  the  mass  is  not  large,  and  die  intellectual 
manifestations  will  be  proportionately  feeble. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  animal  propensities. 
In  the  brain  its  she  is  easily  distinguisliFid;  and  in  the  living  head 
a  line  may  be  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  all 
behind  will  belong  to  the  posterior  lobe.  Wlierever  this  and  the 
basilar  region  are  large,  the  animal  feeUngs  will  be  strong,  and 
vice  verm. 

The  coronal  region  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments; and  its  size  may  he  estimated  by  the  extent  of  elevation 
and  expansion  of  tlie  head  above  the  organs  of  Causality  in  llie 
forehead,  and  of  Cautiousness  in  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones. 
When  the  whole  region  of  the  brain  rising  above  these  organs  is 
shallow  or  narrow,  the  moral  feelings  w^ill  be  weakly  manifested ; 
when  high  and  expanded,  they  will  be  vigorously  displayed* 
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FftoriLE  or  R£V,  US.  *c 

All  thai  liei  ^^(»^«  liiM  A  A  b  the  vitertof  lobe,  or  offuw  of  the  intelteetoml 
ftcoltitft.  It  in  lATgr-r  ill  Iho  RcTer*»tni  Mr  51.  Uiaji  in  the  oUier  two  Thm 
tpmtm  aboe*  Uie  horizontiLl  doiird  line  0  maHu  tJie  region  of  tit*  monX 
mfUtimmnU :  Tbe  tpaee  tton  A  hmckwuds^  below  6,  indieaim  the  regum 
ottbe  [*rnpcri«tLie«,  which  in  Burke  and  If  Are  Ii  much  Iirger  Ui  proportion 
to  iha  eiie  of  Ih*-  inoriJ  ftfid  itit^Urciujii  n*gton«  than  in  th«  IUrei«?n4  Mr.  M» 
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ThMe  fi^ruref  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Joseph,  by  the  Camera  lucida,  from  casts 
ftom  nature.  If  deduction  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  integuments  and 
skull  in  all  the  three,  the  proportion  of  the  moral  regions  in  Burke  and  Hare 
to  the  *»"n«l  region  will  be  very  small. 

By  observing  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions,  it  will  be 
discovered,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  greater  mass  of  the  brain 
lies  between  the  ear  and  the  forehead  ;  in  others  between  the  car 
and  the  occiput ;  and  in  others  above  the  ear  in  perpendicular 
height.  Great  differences  in  breadth  are  also  remarkable  ;  some 
beads  being  narrow  throughout,  and  some  broad.  Some  are  nar- 
row before,  and  broad  behind,  and  vice  versa.  The  busts  of  tlie 
Reverend  Mr.  M.,  Mary  Macinnes,  Pallet,  and  Ilaggart,  may  be 
contrasted  with  this  view.* 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  size  and  con6guration 
of  heads,  the  student  may  proceed  to  the  observation  of  individual 
organs;  and,  in  studying  them,  the  real  dimensions,  including  both 
length  and  breadth,  and  not  the  mere  prominence  of  each  orgaa, 
should  be  looked  for. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  the  organs,  both  length  and  breadth 
must  be  attended  to.  The  length  of  an  organ  is  ascertained  hf 
the  distance  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  peripheral  surface. 
A  line  passing  through  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  would 
nearly  touch  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  hence  the  external  open- 
ing of  the  ear  is  assumed  as  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  esti- 
mate length.  The  breadth  of  an  organ  is  judged  of  by  its  peri- 
pheral expansion ;  and  it  is  a  general  law  of  physiology,  that  the 
breadth  of  any  organ  throughout  its  whole  course,  bears  a  relation 
to  its  expansion  at  the  surface  :  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are 
examples  in  point.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  breadth  of  the 
organs  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  tlie  boundaries  of  them  are 
not  sufficiendy  determinate. 

In  answer,  I  observe,  that  although  the  boundaries  of  the  difier- 
ent  organs  cannot  be  determined  with  mathematical  precision,  like 
those  of  a  triangle,  a  square,  or  rhomboid  ;  yet,  in  a  single  case^ 
an  accurate  observer  may  make  a  very  near  approximation  to  the 

*  The  Casts  and  Skulls,  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  pages,  will  soon  be  Ibr 
■ik  by  tkt  poblishen,  M.  C.  &  L. 
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trulli  ;  and,  in  a  great  mulutude  of  cases,  the  very  docti'ine  of 
chances,  and  of  the  compensation  of  errors,  must  satisfy  any  one 
thai  these  boundaries  may  be  defined  with  sufficient  precision  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Kven  in  the  exact  sciences  ibemselves,  an 
approximate  solulion  i^  frefjuenlly  all  that  is  attainable  ;  and  if  the 
opponents  would  only  make  ijjemselves  masters  of  die  binooiial 
theorem,  or  pay  a  liule  atieniion  to  liie  expansion  of  mfinite  series, 
diey  would  not  persist  in  calling  for  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is 
impossible,  or  in  neglecting  an  important  elemeot  in  a  calculation, 
because  il  is  involved  in  a  certain  liability  to  error  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  absurdity  of  the  reason  assigned  for  this  omis- 
sion, is  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the  case  of  the  prrsinatic 
spectrum,  wliich  I  conceive  to  be  exactly  in  point.  Now,  what 
id  it  that  this  beautiful  phenomenon  displays?  The  seven  primary 
colors,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  and  glowing  with  an  almost 
painful  intensity*  Bui  eath  of  these  colors  occupies  a  certain 
space  in  relation  lo  the  whole,  the  boundaries  of  which  it  may  be 
Impossible  for  the  hand  or  eye  to  trace  widi  geomelTical  precision, 
tdthough  ihe  relative  space  in  fiuestion  has  nevertheless  been  made 
tbo  subject  of  measurement  J  and  a  very  close  approximation  ob- 
tained from  tfie  mean  of  a  vast  number  of  trials*  According  to  the 
principle  followed  by  some  an ti phrenologists,  however,  bread tk 
should  be  altogether  neglected,  because  the  boundaries  of  the  res- 
pective colors  are,  forsooth,  ''  purely  ideal,"  as  if  a  mathematical 
line  were  not  tlie  most  perfect  idealism  or  abstraction  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  possibly  form.  This  idealism  or  abstraction, 
however,  has  no  more  to  do  with  those  approximations  which  may 
be  obtained  practically  by  repeated  trials,  than  the  mathematical 
definition  of  a  line  with  a  metallic  rod  ;  and  it  h  a  mere  quibble  to 
pretend,  for  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  length  of 
the  rod,  because  it  may  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  ilie 
line*  Upon  the  strange  principle  which  some  opponents  have 
adopted,  they  must  be  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  bouhdaries  of 
i  bill  or  hillock  are  purely  ideal y  and  depend  in  everj/  instance  on 
itm  fancy  of  tlie  measurer** 
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The  science  of  Geology  atTords  another  iliuslration.  The  lead^ 
ing  rocks  beiir  so  maiiy  characlerislic  marks  of  distinction,  ihat 
oo  ordinary  observer  can  mistake  them,  yet  partictdar  specimens 
approach  the  same  standard  so  nearly  that  the  most  skilful  observers 
will  sometimes  err,  and  believe  basalt  to  be  clay-stone,  or  gneiss 
granite*  In  teaching  this  science,  however,  the  leading  features 
cSf  the  rocks  are  found  stiflicient  to  guide  the  student  to  knowledge 
of  the  principles ;  and  his  own  sagacity,  improved  by  experience, 
enables  him  in  due  time  to  deal  successfully  wiih  the  intricacies 
and  difficulties  of  the  study.  The  same  rule  ought  to  be  followed 
in  ctdtJFating  phrenology. 

An  organ  may  thus  be  likened  to  an  inverted  cone^  with  its  apex 
in  the  medulla,  and  its  base  at  the  surface  of  the  brain  j  die  broader 
the  base  and  longer  the  distance  between  it  and  the  apex,  the 
greater  will  be  the  size,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  will 
contain.*  This  simile,  however,  is  introduced  merely  as  an 
illustration,  and  I  do  not  assert  that  tlie  organs  may  be  seen  regu- 
larly disposed  in  the  brain  ia  the  shape  of  cones.  Hence,  if  tlie 
line  from  the  ear  to  the  forehead  be  much  larger  llian  from  the 
ear  backward^  and  the  breadth  nearly  the  sanie,  we  infer  that  the 


•"There  arc  m'lny  conrolutioiU)**  sajs  Dr.  Spurxheim,  ** in  the  middle  line 
ttetween  the  two  bemispherea  of  tlm  bmin^  and  others  &t  the  baaU  and  between 
the  anl4?rior  and  raiddle  lobes,  which  do  iiQt  app<'ar  on  ihc  surface  ;  hut  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  great  part^  at  leaat^  of  every  or^n  does  present  itself  there,  and 
ftuther,  that  all  the  piirla  of  each  organ  are  equally  den^loped*  so  thatf  Ihoiiigh  m 
portion  only  appear^  the  stale  of  the  whole  may  he  inferred.  The  whole  cerebeJ- 
lum  does  not  reach  the  skull,  jet  ita  functions  may  be  determined  from  the  part 
which  doe«.  The  cerebral  parts,  aituati'd  in  the  tniddle  line  between  the  hernia* 
phereai  teem  proportionate  to  the  Kiipcrincnmbent  convolutionn  ;  at  Icaat  I  hnre 
always  obaerved  a  proportion  in  the  veiticid  direction  between  them."— P^re- 

"*^ry»p  121. 

The  cercbraJ  parts,  aituated  around  *'  and  behind  the  orbit,  also  require  loixMi 
enre  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologist,  to  be  judged  of  accurately. 
Their  tlevelopement  is  discoverable  from  the  position  of  tiie  eyc^boilj  and  from 
the  figure  of  the  BQperciliary  ridge.  Accordini^  as  the  eye-ball  In  prominent  or 
hiddea  in  the  orbjt,  dcpreBscd  or  pushed  sideward^  invt'ard,  or  ontwjird^  we  may 
judge  of  the  derelopement  of  the  organs  situaled  around  and  behind  it." — Ibid, 
Ftrtieular  dij^ctioni  for  obaerving  the  parta  tiiere  aituated  wilt  be  given,  when 
treating  of  the  relative  organs. 
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organs  in  the  forehead  predommate.  If,  oo  the  other  hand,,  the 
forehead  be  very  narrow,  as  in  Thuriell,  and  the  hindhead  very 
broad,  we  hold  die  posterior  organs  to  predomioale,  although  the 
length  be  the  same  in  both  directions, 

The  whole  organs  in  a  bead  should  be  examined,  and  their  rela- 
tive proportions  noted.  Errors  may  be  committed  at  first ;  but 
without  practice,  there  will  be  no  expertness.  Practice,  wilb  at 
least  an  average  endowment  of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size,  and 
Locality,  are  necessary  to  qualify  a  person  to  make  observations 
with  success.  Individuals  whose  heads  are  very  narrow  between 
the  eyes,  and  Utile  developed  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  where  these 
organs  are  placed,  experience  great  difficulty  in  disn'ngyisbing  the 
situations  and  minute  shades  in  the  proportions  of  ditlerenl  organs. 
(See  Note  as  to  Dr.  Gall,  No.  L  of  Appendix.)  If  one  organ  be 
much  developed,  and  iJie  neighbormg  organs  very  Uttle,  llie  devel- 
oped organ  will  present  an  elevation  or  protuberance  ;  but  if  the 
neighboruig  organs  be  developed  in  proportion >  no  protuberance 
can  be  perceived,  and  the  surface  is  smooth.  The  student  should 
learn  from  books,  plates,  and  casts,  or  personal  instruction  (and 
the  last  is  by  far  the  best,}  to  distinguish  the  form  of  each  organ, 
and  its  appearance^  when  developed  in  different  proportions  to  llie 
others,  because  there  are  slight  modifications  in  die  position  of 
tlicm  in  each  head. 

The  phrenological  bust  shows  ihe  situations  of  the  organs,  and 
iheir  proportions,  only  in  one  bead  ;  and  it  is  impossible  by  it  to 
communicate  more  information.*     The  different  appearances  in  all 


*  AtiPmpti  have  been  madi  by  opponenta  to  {«{ire«ent  certain  ohtngtM,  in  tbe 
numbering  and  m&rlcifig^  of  the  organs  in  busts  n^cently  published,  oa  ^*  a  Revolu- 
tion in  Phrf'nology/'  A  brief  explanation  will  place  this  mattpf  m  tbi  tnw?  light* 
The  phn-nolofica]  buit  told  in  the  shops  is  an  arti/tciai  hpad,  the  utility  of  which 
dependu  on  the  degree  in  which  the  deUneation  of  the  organs  on  it  approachea 
to  the  ippe«r«Jioe«  moit  gemtroU^  presented  by  the  organs  in  nature.  The  int 
boat  sold  IQ  this  country  exhibited  Ihe  organs aa  tliey  woiald  be  found  tn  a  jMftic- 
ular  head,  not  very  common  in  ttiis  country,  the  btisl  having  been  Imported  from 
the  Continent,  and  national  heads  being  modified  an  much  aa  national  featnra*. 
On  tat  October,  1884,  a  new  bust  waa  publiahed  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Uie  delin- 
e^ofi  approached  nearer  to  the  appearance  and  relative  proporliona  presented 
by  the  organj  In  thii  eonntry.    Bubeequent  obtervationa  ahoited  thai  Uu«  boei 
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the  varieties  of  relative  size,  mL*n  be  discovered  by  inspecting 
a  number  of  heads  ;  and  especially  by  contrastbg  instances   of 

extreme  de%'elopement  with  others  of  extreme  deficiency.  No 
adequate  idea  of  llie  foundation  of  the  science  can  be  farmed 
ontil  this  is  done.  In  co^es  of  extreme  size  of  single  organs, 
the  form  delineated  in  the  bust  is  distiucily  perceived. 

The  question  will  perhaps  occur,  If  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  organs  differ  in  each  individiiaJj  and  if  the  phrenological  bust 
represents  only  their  most  common  pj'oportioiis^  how  are  tlieir 
boundaries  to  be  distingyished  in  any  particular  hving  head  ?    The 


might  be  brought  atin  more  closely  to  resemble  liie  most  conuiion  pToportioDs  of 
iJie  oTgSLiiB  in  Britain  ;  and,  on  Ist  April,  182l>,  certain  moclificjitioas  were  mo^e  on 
it  accordingly*  The  nature  of  this  operation  may  be  explained  by  a  simpte  illus- 
tration. Suppose-'  tliatf  in  IBUI',  im  aiiij$t  had  modelled  a  bust|  resembling,  bj 
clofiely  as  liis  skill  could  reach,  tlie  fac^  most  commonly  met  with  in  Scotland^ 
and  that,  to  save  the  trouble  of  referring  to  tlie  diffu rent  features  by  name,  he  had 
attached  numbera  to  tliem,  beginning  at  the  chin,  and  calling'  it  No.  1.,  and  bo 
on  up  to  the  brow,  which  we  may  Bupposc  to  be  No.  33.  In  this  bmal  he  would 
nect^Marily  gi\*e  certain  proportion*  to  the  eyes,  nose,,  cheek,  mouth,  and  chin.  But 
iuppose  he  were  to  continue  hi*  observntions  fir  five  ycara^  it  if  quite  conceivable 
he  might  come  to  be  of  opinion  that»  by  making  the  nojte  a  little  ihorter,  the 
raoath  A  little  longer,  the  cheeks  a  little  broader,  and  the  chin  a  litOc  sharper,  he 
could  bring  the  artificial  face  nearer  to  the  ifiost  gfTtertd  form  of  the  Scottijsih  coun- 
tenance ;  and  that  he  might  arrange  tiie  numbera  of  tlie  features  witli  greater 
philosfjphical  accuracy ;  and  BUppoee  he  were  to  publij^h  a  new  edition  of  his 
bust  with  thi^se  modifications  of  tlie  features,  and  with  the  numeration  chxinged 
HO  tliat  the  mouth  should  be  No.  1.,  and  the  chin  No.  5.,  and  the  brow  No.  35., 
what  should  we  thiuk  of  a  critic  who  should  annoonoe  tliew  alterations  aa 
"  a  revolution  "  in  human  phyKiognomj,  and  assert  that,  becaupe  tlie  numbera 
were  chantyed,  the  nose  had  oblileruted  the  eyes,  and  the  chin  had  exlinguislied  the 
mouth  ?  Thi»  is  what  the  opponents  have  done  in  reg:ard  to  the  new  phrenolo- 
g:io&l  bust.  In  the  modifications  which  have  been  made  on  it,  the  essential  forma 
and  reUUve  situations  of  all  the  orgo^na  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  organ  of  Benevolence  beings  turned  into  that  of  Veneration,  or 
Veneration  into  Hope,  any  more  than,  in  the  supposed  new  modelled  face,  the 
no«e  would  be  converted  into  the  eyea^  or  the  eyes  into  the  mouth. 

In  regard  to  the  numeration ^ again,  the  changes  are  exactly  analogous  to  thoso 
which  are  lM^fore  suppo.^ietl  to  take  place  in  regard  to  tlie  filatures :  The  organ  of 
Idrality  formerly  was  numiH-rtni  ItJ,  and  now  it  is  numbered  10,  hut  the  organ 
and  function  are  nothing  di til- rent  on  this  account.  Dr,  Spuriheim  adopted  a 
■ew  order  of  niimlK^ring,  from  enlarged  observation  of  the  anatomical  nOation  of 
Am  Ofgonijr  and  his  improvements  have  been  adopted  ia  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
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Miswer  IS,  By  their  forms  oad  appearances*  Each  organ  has  a 
form,  appearance,  and  situation,  vvliicli  ii  is  possible^  by  practice, 
to  distinguish,  in  tlie  living  head,  otherwise  Phrenology  cannot 
have  any  foundation. 

When  one  organ  is  very  largely  developed,  it  encroaches  on  the 
spice  usually  occupied  by  the  neighboring  organs,  the  relative 
situations  of  which  are  thereby  slightly  altered.  When  this  occurs, 
it  may  he  distinguished  by  the  greatest  prominence  being  near  the 
centre  of  the  large  organ,  and  l!ic  sweUing  extending  over  a  portion 
only  of  ilie  other.  In  these  cases  tlie  shape  should  be  attended 
to;  for  ilie  form  of  the  organ  is  then  easily  recognised,  and  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  particular  one  which  is  largely  developed.  The 
observer  should  learn,  by  inspecting  a  skull 5  to  distinguish  the 
mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  as  also  bony  excrescences  some- 
times formed  by  the  sutures,  several  bony  prominences  which 
occur  in  every  head,  from  elevations  produced  by  developement 
of  brain* 

In  observing  the  apptarftnct  of  individual  organs,  it  is  proper  to 
begin  wiih  ibe  larrest,  and  select  extreme  cases.  The  mask  of 
Mr,  Joseph  Hume  jnay  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr*  Chalmers 
for  Ideality  ;  the  organ  beini;  much  larger  in  the  latter  tlian  in  the 
fonner.  The  casts  of  the  skulls  of  Raph^iei  and  Haggart  Uiay  he 
compared  at  the  same  part ;  the  difference  being  ecjually  conspic- 
uous. The  cast  of  the  Reverend  Mr,  M.  may  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  Dempsey,  in  the  Love  of  Approbalioo  ;  tlte  former  having 
this  organ  large,  and  Uie  latter  small.  Self- Esteem  in  the  latter 
being  exr.eedingly  large,  may  be  compared  widi  the  same  organ  in 
the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is  much 
larger  than  Self-Esteem.  The  organ  of  Construe tiven ess  in  Ra- 
plioel  may  be  compared  with  d)e  same  organ  in  the  New  Holland 
akulb.  Destructiveness  in  Bellingham  may  he  compared  with  the 
same  organ  m  the  skulls  of  the  Hindoos  ;  the  latter  people  being  in 
general  tender  of  life.  Firmness  large,  and  Conscientiousness  defi- 
10  King  Robert  Bnic^,  may  be  compared  widi  die  same 
I  M?ersed  in  the  cast  of  tlie  bead  of  a  hidy  (Mrs,  H.),  which 
is  sold  as  illitstrati^^o  of  these  organs*      The  object  of 
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these  contrasts  is  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  different  appearances 
presented  hj  organs,  when  very  large  and  very  small. 

The  terms  used  to  denote  the  gradations  of  size  in  the  different 
organs,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  are 


Veiy  small 

Modento 

Rather  large 

SmoU 

Rather  foil 

Large 

Rather  smaU 

FuU 

Very  Large. 

Captain  Ross  has  suggested,  that  numerals  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  notation  of  developement.  He  uses  decimals ; 
but  these  appear  unnecessarily  minute.  The  end  in  view  may  be 
attained  by  such  a  scale  as  the  following  : 


1. 

8.  Rather  smaU 

15. 

2.  Ifiocy 
"8*  ^ 

9. 
10.  Moderate 

16.  Rather  large 
17. 

4.  VoyamaU 

11. 

12.  Rather  fbU. 

18.  Large 
19. 

«Lftbidl 
7. 

13. 

14.  Fall 

90.  Very  large. 

'  The  intennediate  figures  denote  intermediate  degrees  of  size, 
for  which  we  have  no  names.  The  advantage  of  adopting  numerals 
would  be,  that  the  values  of  the  extremes  being  known,  we  could 
judge  accurately  of  the  dimensions  denoted  by  the  intermediate 
numbers  ;  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  precisely  the  degrees 
of  magnitude  indicated  by  the  terms  small,  full,  large,  &c.  unless 
we  have  seen  them  applied  by  the  individual  who  uses  them. 

The  terms  small,  moderate,  full,  &c.  indicate  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  organs  to  each  other  in  the  same  head  ;  but  as  the 
different  organs  may  bear  the  same  proportions  in  a  small  and  in  a 
large  head,  these  terms  do  not  enable  the  reader  to  discover, 
whether  the  head  treated  of  be  in  its  general  magnitude  small,  mod- 
erate, or  large.  To  supply  this  information,  measurements  by  cal- 
lipers are  resorted  to  ;  but  these  are  used  not  to  indicate  the  dimen- 
sions of  particular  organs,  for  which  purpose  they  are  not  adapted, 
but  merely  to  designate  the  general  size  of  the  head. 


TERSIS  DEXOmO  SIZE. 


The  foUowiDg  are  a  few  measuremeiits  from 
miscuously  from  many  more  in  mj  possessioo. 


t9 
pro- 


TabU  of  AIt4uwrewienti  by  CaUipen. 
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51 
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7i 
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51 
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91 

41 

JZ 

71 

4J 
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6 

51 

51 

4t 

LL 
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St 

6( 
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41 
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These  nieasurements  are  taken  above  the  muscular  integuments, 
and  sliow  tlie  sizes  of  the  different  beads  in  these  directions  ;  but  I 
repeat  tliat  tlicy  are  not  given  as  indications  of  the  dimensions  ^ 
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iny  pulicultr  organs.  The  callipers  are  not  suited  for  giving  this 
latter  inlbrinntion,  for  tlioy  do  not  measure  length  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  nor  do  tlioy  indicate  breadth,  both  of  which  dimensions 
nuiM  bo  attended  to,  in  estimating  Uie  size  of  individual  organs. 
The  now  cranioineter  is  preferable  for  ascertaining  length,  and  the 
ba^dtli  UMy  b«  judged  of  by  means  of  the  hand  or  eye.  The 
average  of  tiK'se  twenty  heads  will  be  higher  than  that  of  the  natires 
of  Britain  generally,  because  there  ire  sereral  large  beads  amoi^ 
Uionu  aiul  none  snudK 

It  o^ight  to  Ih?  kept  constantly  in  new,  in  the  practical  appIicatioQ 
of  PlureiH^k^w  that  it  is  the  siie  of  each  organ  in  proportion  to  the 
otiK>r«  IM  tkt  ktmi  o/  the  indhidnal  obserred^  and  not  their  ab$o- 
llilt  mr«  or  thoir  sixe  iu  roforonce  to  any  standard  head,  that  de- 
tenttkies  the  prtxk>uiinaiKO  in  him  of  particular  talents  or  dispo- 
sttKMis.  Thu5«  in  the  head  of  Bellinsham,  DesSntctirtJiust  h 
hirp>  aiKl  tlie  onpins  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellec:  are  i 
m  pKfonkMOi ;  ami  according  to  the  nilo,  that«  c<Tteris  jM3ri5««. ; 
ileteniiiiie!$  energ\\  Beltii^hamV  mc^t  powertul  teooeocxs  arv 
wfeffvd  to  bavx^  been  towards  cniehy  ind  rase.  In  ibe  skxib  of 
atv^nrdl  HkiJoiw.  the  or^i  \>f  De^irocuveoess  is  snxal  ac  pnxwr- 
ikMn  w>  the  othef*^  asKi  we  cooohide*  thi;  the  teodeocT  cc"  suca 
Mikfi^Kkuk  wvxi!d  he  wvvike:<t  towxrvi?  th?  K-^njcc^bi:  f^KJsSccs^  ScK 
«a  ll»  kMii  oc  i^xvxx:.  w  GxtnJorvr  oc"  die  peditr  boy,  :be  ibscinfe 
sne  rf  IK^strocuvx>oess  b  le«s  thou::  aa  die  bie*i  of  RifOBfi :  T«t 
Ibflnil  ««s  «a  acrutK<e  nua  cf  feira?.  sai  G-.xooc  ac  icwwb 
WMrihlvr.  T^  ir>,s?cr3t«5s  the  rJue.  dsac  w\?  otxrc  aoc  »  joiw  V 
ifcwAifci  sWs  fci  t>o«\x>«^  tV  oTTirs^  o«  tS»  =x«t  sfficJiKgis  sni 
iMI^&fVfWk  5»cO&f*  «e  sail  ioi  TcocoTMr  x»  rrac  of  IVsctzcct^* 

Md  kterCfev^jttt  c«»»  air  Ikct  ia  fKrorD^ir  7,-  IVrscrarc^n« 
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of  temper,  which  are  found  only  when  it  is  large,  although  the 
tiigher  powers  might  restrain  it  from  ahu^e* 

It  is  ooe  object  lo  prove  Phrenology  to  be  troe,  and  another  to 
leach  a  beginner  how  lo  observe  organs.  For  ihe  first  purpose^ 
we  never  compare  aii  orpn  in  one  head  with  the  same  organ  iti 
another  ;  because,  it  is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  the 
same  head,  that  gives  ascendency  to  particular  faculties  in  the 
individuals;  and,  iheroforc,  in  proving  phrenology,  wo  compare 
the  different  organs  of  the  same  head.  But  in  learning  to  observe, 
it  is  useful  to  contrast  *lhe  same  organ  in  different  heads,  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  its  appearance  in  ditFerent  sizes  and  com- 
binations. 

With  diis  view,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  larger  organs  ;  and 
two  persons  of  opposite  dispositions,  in  the  particular  points  to  he 
compared,  ought  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  their  heads 
observed.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  we  should 
examine  its  devclopemenl  in  those  whom  we  know  to  be  remarkable 
for  timidity,  doubts  and  hesitation.  We  should  contrast  the  appear- 
ance of  the  organ  in  such  cases  with  that  which  it  presents  in  indi* 
viduals  remarkable  for  precipitancy,  and  into  whose  minds  doubt 
or  fear  rarely  enters  :  or  a  person  wlio  is  unable  to  distinguish  one 
note  from  another,  may  be  compared,  in  regard  to  the  organ  of 
Tune,  with  another  who  lias  a  high  natural  genius  for  music.  No 
error  is  more  to  be  avoided^  than  beginning  with  the  observation  of 
the  smaller  organs^  and  examining  these  without  a  conti*ast. 

Ail  objerlion  is  frequently  stated,  thai  persons  having  large  heads 
have  **  hide  wit,- *  while  others  with  small  heads  are  '*  very  clever." 
The  phrenologist  never  compares  menial  ability  in  general  with  size 
of  brain  in  general ;  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  is, 
that  diflerent  parts  of  the  brain  have  ditTerent  functions,  and  that 
hence  the  mme  absolute  quaniUy  of  brain,  if  consisting  of  intel- 
lectual organs,  may  he  connected  with  ilie  highest  genius;  while, 
if  consisting  of  the  animal  organs,  lying  immediately  above  and 
behind  the  ears,  may  indicate  the  most  fearful  energy  of  the  lower 
propensities.  The  brains  of  Charibs  seem  to  be  equal  in  absolute 
siae  to  lliosc  of  average  Europeans,  hut  the  chief  devclopemenl  of 
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die  former  is  in  the  animal  organs,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  organs 
of  sentiment  and  intellect;  and  no  phrenologist  would  expect  the 
one  10  be  equal  in  intdligence  and  morality  to  the  other,  merely 
beotnse  their  hrains  are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude.  The  proper 
test  b  to  take  two  heads>  in  sound  health,  and  of  similar  tempera- 
ment and  ages9  in  each  of  whioh  the  several  organs  are  similar  in 
ibeir  proportions^  but  the  one  of  which  is  large,  and  the  other 
small;  and  then,  if  die  preiKMiderance  of  power  of  manifestation  is 
not  in  fiiTor  of  the  first.  Phrenology  must  be  abandoned  as  destitute 
of  foundation. 

In  comparing  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals  with  the  human 
brain,  the  phrenolc^ist  looks  solely  for  the  reflected  light  of  anal- 
ogy, to  guide  him  in  his  researches^  and  never  founds  a  direct 
•igument  in  favor  of  the  functions  of  the  dlnerent  parts  of  the 
liiMDDan  br«n  (irom  any  facts  observed  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals; 
ind  the  reason  is^  that  such  diflerent  genera  of  animals  are  too 
JSssimilar  in  constitution  and  external  circumstances,  to  authorise 
him  to  draw  positive  results  from  comparing  them.*  Many  phi- 
losophers, being  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  and 
bairing  ohsen^ed  tliat  the  brain  of  a  man  is  hrper  than  tba:  of  the 
minority  of  tatne  animals,  as  the  hor>e,  do^:,  ox.  have  atmbu:ed  the 

1  sttperiority  of  ir-an  to  ;he  siiperiority  m  absc'u:e  sLie  o;  his 
i  I  \mk  die  phrt^nolocls:  does  no:  aoknowlco^  ±Is  ccaci jsloo 
tt  m  MAMlhuce  with  the  principles  of  Lis  science.  Tbe  briza  in 
€Me  of  lll»  lower  crearores  may  be  ven-  lir^ie.  and,  cererJjelesss, 
if  it  htcompoeed  of  parts  apprcprlr.ed  to  uie  exervisc^  of  nioscclar 
r  the  iiKir.ifesr.!t!oa  of  3L=:L:v-iI  jrviver^iucs,  ::s  fvt?s*?s5sor 
^  W  far  inferior  b  w:der«iaoL:ii:  or  sozicr.y  :o  aa«:'C2er  acEzaal, 

:a  smdtter  brain,  but  cvxiifVi^rvi  chlcd/  c;"  -^mxs  ifisclii-ec  so 
iat«l«eccual  power.*  ^^"riil.s  i::.:  c'-.v;^*:>  ia.ve  a  rctai 
hipnr  dkiQ  tbuc  of  cua,  aod  y«  ibclr  sen:  r.-  :<  :v:  o-::al  tj^  ji? ; 
boK  acK^iy  pretend  thi:  i^  p-orts  oc-<cL^cc  :.^  —;.''. -^'s:  bceiLect 
ire  brper,  ic  pcrj^octioa  »>  ice  cvc^.  c*  _:!': ^^  i-:::=oi-;'i  x^   — jclfest 
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propensity,  in  these  animals  than  in  man ;  and  hence  tlie  superior 
intelligence  of  the  hnman  species  is  no  departure  from  the  ginieral 
analogy  of  nature. 

In  like  manner,  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and  dog  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  ox,  ass,  and  hog,  and  yet  ihe  former  approach 
nearer  to  man  in  regard  to  their  intelJectual  facuUies*  To  apply 
the  principles  of  Phrenology  to  thcra,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cover what  parts  manifest  intellect,  and  what  propensity,  in  each 
species  ;  and  then  to  compare  tlie  power  of  manifesting  each  fac- 
ulty with  the  sire  of  its  appropriate  organ.  If  size  were  found  not 
to  be  a  measure  of  power,  then,  in  that  species,  the  rule  under 
discussion  would  fail  ;  but  even  this  would  not  authorise  us  to 
conclude  Uiat  it  did  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  man  ;  for  human 
Phrenolog)^  is  founded,  not  on  analogy,  but  on  positive  observa- 
tions. Some  persons  are  pleased  to  aiErm,  that  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals  consist  of  the  same  parts  as  the  human  brain,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  ihSs  is  Ijighly  erroneous.  If  the  sludein 
will  procure  brains  of  the  sheep,  dog,  fox,  calf,  horse,  or  hog,  and 
compare  them  with  liic  human  brain,  or  the  casts  of  it  sold  in  the 
shops,  he  will  find  a  variety  of  parts,  especially  in  the  convolutions 
which  form  the  ore^ans  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  tl»e  i-eflecling 
facuUies,  wanting  in  the  animals. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenology,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  have  a  definite  object  in  view*.  If  the  student  desire  to 
find  the  truth,  he  will  consider  first  the  general  principles,  devel- 
oped in  the  Introduction,  and  the  presumptions  for  and  d gainst 
tbem,  arising  from  admitted  facts  in  menial  Philosophy  and  Phys- 
iology. He  will  next  proceed  to  make  observations  in  nature^ 
qualifying  himself  by  previous  instruction  in  the  forms,  situations, 
appearnnces,  and  functions  of  the  organs.  • 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size^  are  consli- 
tiition,  healtl],  and  exercise;  and  the  student  ought  never  to  omit 
the  consideration  of  these,  for  they  are  highly  important.  The 
first  and  second  have  already  been  considered  on  pages  29,  30, 
and  31,  to  which  1  beg  leave  to  refer.  In  addition  to  what  is  there 
stated,  I  observe  dial  the  temperaments  rarely  occur  simple  in  any 
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^^i^igil,  twt»  or  more  being  geoeniUy  coiDbincd.     The  bilious 

^  mttvom  h  A  coQimoii  conibinatioo,  which  gives  strength  and 

^SO^I  ^  lytnpbalic  and  nen*ous  is  also  common,  and  produces 

^gmw^ddiic^y  of  mental  constitution^  conjoined  wjlJi  indolence. 

file  nervous  and  sanguine  combined  give  extreme  vtvaci'j,  but 

uglliouf  corresponding  vigor.     Dr.  Thomas  of  Paris  has  puhUshed 

a  itmory  of  tl^e  temperaments  to  tJie  following  eiTect.     When  the 

digestive  organs   filling  the   abdominal  cavity  are  large,  and   the 

iunss  and  brain  small «  the  individual  is  lymphatic;  he  is  fond  of 

feeding*  and  averse  to  mental  and  muscular  exertion.     When  the 

heart  and  lui^  ara  large,  and  the  brain  and  abdomen  small,  the 

individual  is  sanguine;  blood  abounds  and  is  propelled  widi  vigor: 

be  is  therefore  fond  of  muscular  exercise^  but  averse  to  thought. 

Wbeo  the  brain  is  large,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 

smftll,  great  mental  energy  is  ihe  consequence.     These  proportions 

may  be  combined  in  great  varieties,  and  modiiled  results  wijj  ensue* 

In  some  individuals  the  brain  seems  to  be  of  a  finer  textitre  than 

in  others;  and  there  is  then  a  delicacy  and  jiii^ne^s  of  manifestation, 

wliich  is  one  ingredient  in  genius.     A  harmonious  combination  of 

oipins  gives  justness  aud  soundness  of  perception,  but  there  is  a 

cptality  of  fineness  distinguisliable  from  this.     Byron  possessed  this 

quality  in  a  hig!i  degree. 

If,  in  each  of  two  individuals,  the  organs  of  propensity,  senti- 
metit,  and  intellect,  ai^e  equally  balanced,  the  general  conduct  of 
on©  may  be  vicious,  and  that  of  another  moral  and  religious.  But 
ibe  question  here  is  not  one  of  power^  for  as  much  energy  may  be 
dispbiyed  in  vice  as  in  virtue,  but  it  is  one  of  direction  merely. 
Now,  in  cases  where  an  equal  devclopement  of  all  the  organs  exists, 
direction  depends  on  cj^tcmal  influences,  and  no  plircnologisi  pre- 
tends to  tell  to  wimt  objects  the  faculties  liave  been  directed,  by 
merely  observing  the  size  of  the  organs. 

Suppose  that  two  individuals  possess  an  organization  exacOy 
similar,  but  that  one  is  highly  educated,  and  the  other  left  entirely 
10  the  impulses  of  nature;  the  former  will  manifest  his  faculties 
witli  higher  power  than  the  latter;  and  hence  it  is  argued,  that  size 
13  not  in  aE  cases  a  measure  of  energy. 
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Here,  however,  the  requisite  of  ttzieris  paribus  does  not  hold* 
An  important  condiiion  is  alteretJ,  and  the  plireoologist  uniformly 
allows  for  the  elfects  of  educBtron,  before  drawing  positive  con- 
dusioDs^*  It  may  be  supposed,  tliai,  if  exercise  thus  increases 
power,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
energy  derived  froja  tins  cause,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  size 
in  the  organs,  and  hence  tiiai  llie  real  ejects  of  size  can  never  be 
determined.  Tlie  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  education  may 
cause  the  fuculties  to  manifest  theoiselveb  with  ilie  highest  degree 
of  enerej'  which  the  «ire  of  the  orgam  wilt  permit^  but  that  size 
fixes  a  hinit  which  education  cannot  surpass,  Dennis,  we  may 
presume,  received  some  improvement  from  education,  hut  it  did 
not  render  him  equal  to  Poj)e,  much  less  to  Shakspeare  or  Milton: 
therefore,  if  we  take  two  individuals  whose  brains  are  equally 
healthy,  but  whose  organs  ditFer  in  size,  and  educate  them  alike, 
tlie  advantages  in  power  and  altainment  will  be  greatest  in  I  he 
direct  ratio  of  the  size,  in  favor  of  the  largest  bruin.  Thus  die 
objection  ends  in  ihis,^ — dial  if  we  compare  brains  in  opposite 
conditions,  we  may  be  led  into  error — which  is  granted;  but  this 
is  not  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  tbaty  emttris  puribuiy  sizo 
detenDines  power.  Finally — extreme  deficiency  in  size  produces 
iimpicity  for  education,  as  in  idiots;  while  extreme  developemeut, 
ifbedthf^  as  in  Shakspeare,  Bums,  Mozart,  anticipates  its  edects, 
in  so  far  that  the  individuals  educate  themselves* 

In  saying,  then,  iJial,  ccRtens  paribus ,  size  is  a  measure  of 
power,  phrenologists  demand  no  concessions  which  are  not  made 
to  physiologists  in  general ;  among  whom,  in  this  instance,  they 
rank  themselves. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  actimtif  of  mind  ; 
and,  as  size  in  the  organs  is  an  indication  of  the  former  only,  it  is 
proper  to  keep  this  difference  in  view.  In  physics »  power  is  quite 
distinguishable  from  activity.  The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves 
wHh  much  rapidity;  but  so  slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  hair  would 
aufficc  to  stop  it;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  traverses  slowly  and 
ponderously  tlirough  spacf*,  but  its  jx)wer  is  prodigiously  great* 


*  rhrcuological  TimiiMctioiiS;  p.  906 
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In  muscular  action,  these  qualities  are  recognised  with  tqcdl 
facility  as  difierent.  The  greyhound  bounds  over  hiD  and  dale 
witli  animated  agility;  but  a  slight  obstacle  would  counterbdance 
his  momentum,  and  arrest  his  progress.  The  elephant,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along;  but  tbe  impetus  of  Us 
motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  sufficient  to  resist  fifty 
greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  their  speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  from  organizatioa) 
the  distinction  between  power  and  activity  is  equally  palpable. 
On  the  stage,  Mrs.  Siddons  senior  and  Mr.  John  Kemble  were 
remarkable  for  the  solemn  deliberation  of  their  manner,  both  in 
declamation  and  action,  and  yet  they  were  splendidly  gifted  in 
power.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sympathies  and  under- 
standing of  the  audience,  and  made  every  man  feel  his  faculties 
expanding,  and  his  whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  energies.  Tliis  was  a  display  of  power.  Other 
performers,  again,  are  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  action  and  elo- 
cution, who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  ineffective  in 
rousing  an  audience  to  emotion.  Activity  is  their  distbguishing 
attribute,  with  an  absence  of  power.  At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction  prevails.  Many  members 
of  the  learned  professions  display  great  felicity  of  illustration,  and 
fluency  of  elocution,  surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their 
parts,  who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  neitlier  impressive  nor  pro- 
found. They  possess  acuteness  without  power,  and  ingenuity 
without  comprehensiveness  and  depth  of  understanding.  This  also 
proceeds  from  activity  with  little  vigor.  There  are  other  public 
speakers,  again,  who  open  heavily  in  debate,  their  faculties  actii^ 
slowly,  but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain-wave.  Their 
words  fall  like  minute-guns  upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  superficial 
they  appear  about  to  terminate  ere  they  have  begun  then:  eflforts. 
But  even  their  first  accent  is  one  of  power,  it  rouses  and  arrests 
attention;  their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  gathering, 
energy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to  come.  When, 
fairly  animated,  they  are  impetuous  as  the  torrent,  brilliant  as  tbft 
lightning's   beam,  and  overwhehn  and  take  possession  of  feebler 
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impfessine  tbem   inesisubST  widi  a 
power. 

ACTITITY  means  the  rapidL^f  with  wiiicii  the  i 
be  manifested.     The  laizest  orzaos  m  each  head  hare  the  i 
and  the  smallest  the  least,  tendeocj  lo  ■unnl  acmirr. 

The  temperameots  aiso  iodicaie  auiviii.     Tlie 
most  active,  next  the  saneuine,  then  the  fatEoos,  wUe  the 
dc  is  characterised  by  inactiTkr. 

In  a  IvQiphaiic  brain*  sreat  size  may  he  present,  and  fear  i 
festations  occur  ihn^uzh  inactivity;  but  present  an  external  i 
and  tlie  power  will  appear.     If  the  brain  be  very  smaD,  anj  i 
of  stiiiHiliis  may  be  presented  external  or  intenialy  and  great  power 
i^ill  not  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  in  size,  namely,  CombatiTCDess,  DcstiiK- 
tiveness,  Hope,  Firmness,  AcquisitiTeDess,  and  Lore  of  Apfao- 
bation^  all  large,  is  favorable  to  general  acfiritT;  and 
combination,  namely  Combativeness,  Destmciiiencss, 
and  Acquisitiveness,  small  or  moderate,  with  Hope,  Tc 
and  Benevolence,  all  larce,  is  frequently  attended  with  iuauiih^  m 
the  mental  cliaracter;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  bra 
stJtutJonally  greater  in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  i 
explained.  It  may  even  happen,  that,  in  the  i 
organ  is  naturally  more  active  than  another,  withooc 
size;  just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable  dnn  the 
auditory;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  occmence.  Ezer^ 
cise  greatly  increases  activity;  and  hence  arise  the  henefiir  of 
education.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thmks  that  "long  fibres  produce  more 
activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.  ** 

»  The  doctrine  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not  to  be  hdd 
as  implymg,  that  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  Talmhle 
qtiality,  which  a  mind  in  all  circtmistances  can  possess.  To  drag 
artillery  over  a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  car  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great  sise 
and  muscidar  power  ;  while,  for  graceful  motion,  agility  and  nimble- 
ness,  we  would  select  an  Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead 
in  gigantic  and  difficuk  enterprises, — to  command  hr 
13 
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greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is  trampled  under  fixit,-^ 
to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a  people,  and  direct  them  agaioit  a 
tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad, — to  stamp  the 
impress  of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation, — to  infuse  strength  into 
thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall  command  the  bomagp 
of  enlightened  men  in  every  age, — in  siiort,  to  be  a  Bruce, 
Buonaparte,  Luther,  Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare  or  Milton, 
a  large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite;  but  to  display  skill,  enter- 
prise, and  fidelity,  in  the  various  professions  of  civil  life, — to  culti- 
vate, with  success,  the  less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy, — to 
excel  in  acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity  of  expression, —  to  acquire 
extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners,  a  brain  of  a  moderate 
size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one  that  is  very  large  ;  for 
wherever  the  energy  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement, 
and  taste,  are  present  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing 
moderate-sized  brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and  enjoy  in 
it  scope  for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
distinguish  themselves;  but  sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around 
them.  Persons  with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily 
attain  their  appropriate  place  ;  common  occurrences  do  not  rouse 
or  call  them  forth;  and,  while  unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with 
great  undertakings.  Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in 
obscurity.  When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper  element,  they 
feel  conscious  greatness,  and  tliey  glory  in  the  expansion  of  their 
powers.  Their  mental  energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted,  and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  genius 
on  occasions  when  feebler  minds  would  expire  in  despair. 

The  terra  Faculty  is  used  to  denote  a  particular  power  of  feehng 
or  thinking,  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  Phre- 
nologists consider  Man  by  himself,  and  also  compare  him  with 
other  animals.  When  the  lower  animals  manifest  the  same  pro« 
pensities  and  feelings  as  those  displayed  by  man,  the  faculties 
which  produce  them  are  held  to  be  common  to  both.  A  faculty 
is  admitted  as  primitive, 

1.  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animals,  and  ncfi  in  another; 
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2*  Which  varies  in  tJie  two  sexes  of  the  same  species; 

3.  Which  ia  doI  proportionate  lo  tlie  other  facuUiei  of  the  same 
ndivi  duals; 

4.  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  other 
faculties;  that  is,  which  appears  and  disappears  eaiHer  or  later  in 
life  tlian  other  faculties; 

5.  Wlijch  may  act  or  rest  singly  j 

6.  Which  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to 
chiklren;  and, 

7.  Which   may   singly  preserve  its   proper   state  of  health  or 


As  plirenological  observation  establishes  tlie  existence  of  a  plu- 
rality of  mental  faculties,  each  connected  with  a  particular  part  of 
tfie  brain T  tlie  question  occurs^  Is  the  mind  simple,  or  an  aggregate 
of  separate  powers?!  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  inquiry.  Looking  at  the  facts  presented  to  us  by 
observation,  the  most  obvious  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the 
mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  powers,  and  lliat  one  of  them  sup- 
plies the  feeling  of  per^^onal  Identity,  or  the  /  of  CoDsciousness, 
to  which,  as  their  substance,  all  the  otlier  feelings  and  capacities 
bear  reference.  Thi?>  view  is  strongly  supported  by  some  of  llie 
phenomena  of  insanity;  for  patients  are  sometimes  Insane  in  the 
feeling  of  personuJ  identity^  and  in  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind. 
Such  individuals  lose  all  consciousness  of  their  past  and  proper 
personality,  and  iraagiae  themselves  diflerent  persons  altogether; 
while,  with  the  exceptioB  of  tliis  erroneous  impression>  they  feel 
and  tliink  correctly*  Under  the  head  of  Memory,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work,  an  abstract  will  be  found  of  a  case  of  divided 
personality,  occurring  through  disease,  reported  by  Dr.  Dyce  of 
Aberdeen,  lo  Dr.  Heoty  Dewor,  and  by  hira  published  in  tlie 
Tnmsactions  of  the  Royal  Society  uf  Edinburgh,  A  similar  case 
18  Mated  in '*  The  Medical  Repository,"  communicated  by  Dr, 
Blttchell  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nott,  dated  January  1816.  *'  When 
I  was  employed,''  says  he,  early  in   December  1S15,  witli  several 

*  Phreiioto|{j  tiy  Dr.  S^unbeinif  p.  132. 
t  See  Phrcn.  Jotir.  ?(i]>  i,  p.  aO& 
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Other  gendemen,  m  doing  the  duty  of  a  visiter  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  a  very  extraordinary  case  of 
Double  Consciousness  in  a  woman,  was  related  to  me  by  one  of 
the  professors.  Major  Elicott,  who  so  worthily  occupies  the 
mathematical  chair  in  that  seminar}-,  vouched  for  the  correctness 
of  the  following  narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  related  to  him 
by  blood,  and  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Peon- 

syl^^ttiia: — Miss  R possessed,  naturally,  a  verj'  good  con- 

stitutJOD,  and  arrived  at  aduh  age  witliout  having  it  impaired  by 
disease.  She  possessed  an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair 
opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge.  Besides  the  domestic  arts 
and  social  attainments,  she  had  improved  her  mind  by  reading  and 
eOQversation,  and  was  well  versed  in  peiunanship.  H^-  menoory 
was  capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unex- 
pectedly, and  without  any  forevi'aming,  she  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term. 
On  wriiii^,  she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  even*  trait  of  acquired 
knowledge.  Her  memory  was  tabula  rasa^ — all  vestiges,  both  of 
words  and  thii^,  were  obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary for  her  to  ieam  every  thing  again.  She  even  acquired,  by 
new  eflbrts,  the  art  of  spelling.,  reading,  writing,  and  calculating, 
and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  objects 
around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the  world.  In 
these  exercises  she  made  considerable  proficiency.  But,  after  a 
tew  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing 
from  it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before 
the  first  paroxysm:  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and 
occurrence  that  had  betaUen  her  al'terward5.\  The  former  condi- 
tion of  her  exbtence,  she  now  calls  the  Old  Sraro.  and  the  bner 
tlie  New  State;  and  she  is  as  unoons^^ivxs  of  hor  double  cbar^ter 
«s  two  distinct  perjons  are  of  their  respective  narures.  For 
example,  in  her  old  state,  she  possesses  all  her  orif-r^  kaowledge; 
in  her  new  state  ochr  what  she  aciv-^lred  sioce.  It  a  ^eodeciBiQ  or 
hdy  be  introdi*red  to  her  b  die  old  state,  and  nV^  rer«,  jcd  so 
of  an  ocber  catters' .  ;o  kaow  ihcci;  >i:i>£iv::ori!y  5!:^  r.v.rs:  Icom 
in  both  scates.     In  the  oI\i  state,  she  poc?5<5><*<  dir-e  refers 
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cif  penmanship,  while  in  the  new,  she  writes  a  poor  awkward  hand, 
having  not  had  lime  or   means  to  become  expert* /I  During  four 
years  and  upwards,  she  has  undergone  periodlcnf  transitions  from 
one  of  these  states  to  the  other.     The  aiterailons  are  always  con- 
sequent upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.     Boili  the  lady  and  her  fam- 
ily are  now  capable  of  conducting  tJie  alTair  without  embarrassment. 
By  simply  knowing  whether  she  is  in  die  old  or  new  slate,  they 
regulate  the  intercourse,  and  goixm  themselves  accordindy.      A 
history  of  her  curious  case  is  drawing  up  by  ilie  Reverend  Timothy 
Aldin  of  Meadville.**     Such  cases  as  liie  foregoing,  have  led  some 
persons  to  the  inference,  that  the  feeling  of  personal  Identity  is  a 
priuiilive  mental  affection,  connected  uith  a  particular  organ,  and 
hence  liable  separately  to  disease;  and  because  we  have  ascertained 
that  each  of  the  other  primitive  feelings  and  inlelJectual  powers  is 
also  manifested   by  a  separate  organ,  the  mind  has  appeared  to 
them  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  powers  acting  together*     This 
view  corresponds  with  the  apprehension  of  mankind  in  general,  for 
popular  language  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  /of  Conscious- 
ness being  distinct  from  ihe  other  mental  affections.     We  speak 
of  etfil  thoughts  intruding  themselves  into  our  mind  -,  and  of  our 
having   strong  desires  which  we  forbear   to   indulge.       In    such 
expressions,  tlie  our  and  tee  seem  to  mean  the  princifile  of  personal 
identity  ;  and  Qie  evil  thoughts  and  desires  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  affections  of  that  principle,  originating  in  sources  distinct  from 
it,  and  diiTerent  from  one  another. 

The  more  general  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  the  mind  is  a 
simple  and  indivisible  substance^  and  that  the  several  faculties  are 
merely  different  stales  of  it.  This  view  is  espoused  by  my  excel- 
lent friend  the  Reverend  Dr.  David  Welsli,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgli,  wlio  successfully  shows, 
that  it  is  consistent  willi  the  phrenological  docirine  of  a  plurality  of 
orglfis.  *'The  leading  doctrine,''  says  he,  ''of  Phrenology  is, 
ibt  different  portions  or  organs  of  die  brain  are  connected  with  th» 
primitive  feelings  of  die  mind.  The  truth  of  this  fKjsilion  cnn 
obviously  be  licertiiined  only  by  observation,  But  taking  it  for 
that  it  is  true,  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  can  bo  reconciled 
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With  ibe  great  principle  to  which  so  frequent  reference  has  been 
made,  tliai  ihe  powers,  tlioughis,  and  feelings  of  the  mind  are  not 
different  from  ibe  mind,  but  merely  the  mind  itself  exrsUng  in  dif- 
ferent states  ? 

'*  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  be  satisfied  that  ihe  introduc- 
tion of  cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr*  Brown^s 
leading  principle.  The  cerebral  organs  are  not  Uie  mind^ — nor  is 
any  state  of  iJiese  organs  the  mind.  The  mind  we  be!ie\re  to  be  a 
simpld  and  indivisible  substance.  And  tlie  only  difTerence  that  tlie 
doctrines  of  Piirenology  introduce  in  regard  lo  Dr.  Brown^s  prin- 
ciple  isj  that,  instead  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  being  merely  ibe 
relations  of  the  simple  substance  mifidy  to  its  own  former  stales  or 
to  external  objects,  ihey  are  the  relations  of  tlie  simple  substance 
mind  to  certain  portions  of  die  encephalon. 

*'  In  looking  upon  any  object — as  snow — we  have  the  notion  of 
a  ceriain  color.  Now,  ihe  notion  is  not  in  tlie  snow  but  in  the 
mind.  That  is,  the  notion  of  color  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  an  external  object*  But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands> 
that  there  is  an  intervening  step  between  the  snow  and  die  mind< 
There  is  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  notion  of  color, 
then,  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  optic  nerve. 
If  will  be  conceded,  that  this  does  not  alter  tlie  question  as  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  it  is  abundauily 
obvious,  tliat  aootber  step  in  the  process  might  be  cojvceived, 
witliout  taking  away  from  tbe  simplicity  of  the  immaterial  part,  and 
that,  Instead  of  an  afTection  of  the  optic  nerve  being  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  the  notion  of  color,  it  might  be  a  particular  poriioa 
of  the  encephalon.  As  die  notion  of  color,  upon  ibJs  supposition, 
is  a  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  organ  of  color ,  it  follows,  dint^  if 
tliat  organ  were  changed  in  any  respect,  the  state  of  die  mind  would 
ako  be  changed.  Thus,  if  it  were  larger,  or  of  a  finer  structure, 
or  move  active,  llie  perception  of  color  would  be  more  delicate,  or 
quick,  or  pleasing.  Tbe  same  remarks  might  be  extended  to  all 
the  organs.  Where  the  organ  of  Causality  is  large,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Brown  himself,  then  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  reason  i 
which  tendency  is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  material 
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ot^ao,  which  state  would  have  been  dtfTerent  had  tlie  organ  been 
di^erenU 

'*  A  niuliilude  of  organs  may  all  bo  affecting  the  mind  at  the 
same  instant »  m\d  in  diat  case  a  variety  of  feelings  will  be  experi- 
enced. But  still  the  mind  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  its  relations  to 
these  dtlferent  organs  that  are  complex. 

^^Wlien  we  say,  dien^  that  when  we  have  any  power^  as,  for 
example,  of  reasoning,  we  are  not  lo  suppose  that  the  power  is 
dlffWcnt  from  llie  mind.  There  is  a  materiai  organ  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  mind,  but  tlie  perception  of  relation  is  a  state  wholly 
mental.  One  slate  of  die  organ  may  give  the  perception  of  rela- 
tion, another  tJie  desire  to  perceive  or  discover  it;  but  die  percep- 
tion and  desire  are  botli  attributes,  not  of  matter  but  of  mind. — 
The  effect  of  die  oi^an  being  large  or  small,  active  or  inactive,  in 
different  individuals,  or  upon  the  same  individual  at  difTerent  times, 
is  the  subject  to  which  1  alluded  in  the  cliapter  on  Cause  and 
Effect,  as  tliat  which  Dr.  Brown  had  not  considered*" 

It  is  not  necessaiy  In  studying  Phrenology  to  decide  which  of 
these  views  is  Oie  correct  interpretation  of  nature,  because  tlie 
effects  of  the  organs  on  the  mind  is  die  stime,  whichever  of  dicm 
be  adopted*  Holding  the  mind  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  pow- 
erSi — dieti  each  acts  by  means  of  a  pailicular  organ,  and  is  mani- 
fested with  a  degree  of  cnerg)'  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Viewing 
it  as  a  simple  substance,  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of  stales, 
it  enters  into  each  state  by  means  of  a  separate  organ:  when  die 
organs  are  spontaneously  active,  they  induce  dieir  relative  states; 
witliout  dieir  influence  these  caraiot  take  place:  when  they  are 
large,  the  states  are  excited  vigorously;  when  they  are  small,  ihey 
exist  feebly.  The  reader  may  tliernfore  adopt  whichever  theor}^ 
appears  to  himself  preferable.  In  the  following  pages  the  faculties 
will  be  treated  of  as  distinct  mental  powers^  comiecied  with  separate 
organs,  because  this  view  enables  me  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  more 
simply  and  luminoasly,  than  by  considering  them  as  merely  par- 
ticular Slates  of  the  general  power — die  Mind;  and  diis  language* 
moreover,  is  correct  even  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  because, 
recording  to  tiiis  view,  when  the  oi^an  of  Causahty,  for  example^ 
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>;»  bfx^  possessed^  the  indiridual  is  capable  of  reasonmg  lo^caDy 
jKso  A'uioly;  of  which  mental  acts  he  is  incapable,  when  that  organ 
b  cvath-  deticioni.  The  word  faculty  or  power ^  therefore,  is  used 
tv>  express  the  quality  wliich  is  possessed  in  the  one,  and  not  in  the 
other  case,  and  which,  being  active^  is  legitimately  designated,  and 
luiivor^ally  recognised,  by  either  of  these  temis. 

**It  lias  occurred  to  me, "  continues  Dr.  Welsh,  '^  that  another 
dillicidty  of  a  metaphysical  nature  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to 
the  principles  of  Phrenology.  It  may  be  asked,  Wiat  is  die  sool 
when  deprived  of  the  cerebral  organs?  But  the  system  of  Dr. 
Broun  aiibrds  us  no  more  light  upon  this  point,  than  the  system 
of  Dr.  Gall.  Indeed,  a  passage  which  I  liave  quoted  from  fais 
Lectures  shows,  that  he  considered  that  those  who  engaged  in  such 
inquirias  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  It  is  only 
experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state  the  soul  exists  when 
separated  from  tlie  body.  And  in  this  sense  die  precept  of  the 
poet  holds  equally  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  religious  pomt  of  view, 

"  Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore." 
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Dh.  Sfurzheim  divides  the  faculties  into  two  orders^  Feel- 
ings and  Intellfxt^  or  into  affective  and  intelhctul  facidues. 
The  feelings  are  subdivided  into  two  genera,  Propensities  and 
SKXTiBfETfTs.  He  applies  the  name  propensities  to  indicate  inter- 
nal impulses,  whfch  invite  onljr  to  certain  actions;  and  Sentiments 
designate  other  feelings,  not  limited  to  inclination  alone,  but  which 
have  an  emotion  of  a  peculiar  kind  superadded.  Acquisitiveness, 
for  example,  is  a  more  impulse  to  acquire;  Veneration  gives  a  ten- 
dency to  worship,  accompanied  with  a  particular  emotion,  which 
latter  quality  is  the  reason  of  its  being  denominated  a  Sentiment. 

The  second  order  of  faculties  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects 
which  exist,  ilieir  qualities  and  relations;  and  ihey  are  called  intel- 
hettuiL  They  are  subdivided  by  Dr.  Spiwrzhciin  into  four  genera. 
The  first  includes  the  external  senses  and  voluntary  motion;  the 
second,  tliose  inlemal  powers  which  perceive  existence;  or  make 
man  and  an imn Is  acquainted  witli  external  objects,  and  their  physical 
qualities;  and  die  Uiird,  the  powers  which  perceive  the  relations  of 
external  ohjects.  These  three  genera  are  named  perceptive  facul-- 
tici.  The  fourth  genus  comprises  the  faculties  which  act  on  all  the 
other  powers,  which  compare,  judge,  and  discriminate;  and  dieso 
are  named  refieclivt  facidiies. 

The  names  of  die  faculties  employed  in  this  work  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  tbo§e  suggested  by  Dr.  Spurzheira.  To  designate 
propffmtij^  the  termination  ire  is  added  to  a  root  or  fundamental 
word,  and  unWcaie^  the  quality  of  producing;  and  nessy  the  abstract 
state,  as  Destrucliveness.  The  termination  ousj  characterizes  a 
9€rUimentj  us  Cautious,  Conscientious.  To  lliese  is  added  nces^ 
to  empress  the  abstract  state,  as  Cautiousness,  Cooscientiousness. 
The  niRies  of  tJic  intetlectual  faculties  are  easily  imderslood,  and 
do  not  require  any  particular  explanadoo. 
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Considerable  difficulty  attends  tlie  arrangement  of  the  faculties 
and  organs.  In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  they 
were  arranged  and  numbered  according  to  the  order  adopted  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  New  Pliysiognomical  System,  published  in  1815. 
The  principle  of  that  arrangement  was,  as  far  as  possible,  philo- 
sophical. The  organs  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  came 
first,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  ascending.  The  organs  of  tlie 
moral  sentiments  were  next  treated  of;  and,  lastly,  the  organs 
of  intellect.  Since  1815,  tlie  great  divisions  of  tliis  classification 
have  been  retained,  but  repeated  alterations  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim  in  tl)e  arrangement  of  the  details.  It  appears 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  classification  until  all  the  organs, 
and  also  the  primitive  faculty  or  ultimate  function  of  each,  shall  be 
defimtely  ascertained,  which  is  not  at  present  the  case.  Till  this 
end  shall  be  accomplished,  every  interim  arrangement  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  overturned  by  subsequent  discoveries.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  however,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I  adopt  Dr.  Spurzheim 's 
last  order  of  arrangement.  During  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1828, 
be  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  traced  out  the  con- 
nexion between  tiie  organs  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  satisfactory, 
that  the  basis  of  his  arrangement  appeared  founded  in  nature.  Dr. 
QbH  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  philosophical  principle  of  clas- 
sification; but  it  is  proper  that  liis  names  and  order  should  be  known. 
I  shall,  therefore,  add  to  the  present  work  a  table  of  his  order. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  tlie  organs,  observations  have  been  made 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  functions  are  held  to  be  ascertained;  and 
in  regard  to  others,  where  the  observations  have  been  fewer,  the 
functions  are  stated  as  probable.  There  is  no  difi!erence  of  opinion 
among  phrenologists  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  manifestations  which 
accompany  the  organs  set  down  as  established;  their  differences 
touch  only  the  result  of  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  feelings 
and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  order  of  their  arrangement. 

I  shall  notice  briefly  the  history  of  tlie  discovery  of  each  organ, 
and  state  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  its  function:  but  the  reader 
b  respectfuUy  informed,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  the 
•Tid«nce  on  which  Phrenology  is  founded.     I  beg  to  refer  those 
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readers  who  are  fond  of  perusing  cases,  to  Dr.  Gall's  quarto  work, 
in  4  volumes,  entitled,  "Physiologic  du  Cerveau;"  to  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  work,  "Phrenology;"  to  the  "Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society;"  and  to  the  "Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscel- 
lany." Those  persons  who  desire  philosophical  conviction,  are 
requested  to  resort  directly  to  J^ature,  which  is  always  within  their 
reach;  for  self-conviction  can  be  obtained  only  by  self-observation. 


NATURAL   LANGUAGE    OF    THE    FACULTIES. 

Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  mvesdgated  the  laws  which 
determine  the  natural  language  of  each  faculty,  and  their  exposition 
of  them  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  leading  principle 
is,  that  the  motions  are  always  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  the 
organs;  Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces  an  attitude  in  which 
tlie  head  and  body  are  held  high  and  reclining  backward;  Cautious- 
ness carries  the  head  backward  and  to  the  side;  Veneration,  upward 
and  forward;  and  so  on. 

Each  organ  when  predominantly  powerful  and  active  produces 
these  motions  and  attitudes.  It  also  gives  a  peculiar  expression  to 
the  voice  and  features;  thus  De^tructiveness  communicates  to  the 
voice  a  hard  nnging  quality,  and  to  the  countenance  a  dark  harsh 
expression;  while  Love  of  Approbation  gives  a  flattering  pleasing 
tone  to  the  voice  and  gracious  smiles  to  tlie  face.  The  modes  of 
expression  attached  to  each  faculty  being  natural  are  universal;  and 
are  understood  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  They  are  the  founda- 
tions of  pantomime;  and  also  of  expression  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  knowledge  of  them  renders  Physiognomy  scientific; 
which,  without  this  knowledge,  is  a  mere  empirical  art  leading  as 
often  to  erroneous  as  to  sound  conclusions. 
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Order  I.  — FEELINGS. 


Genus  I.— PROPENSITIES. 

The  &culties  fallmg  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideas ,  their 
sole  function  is  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific  kind.  These 
bculties  are  common  to  Man  with  Animals. 

1. —  AMATIVENESS. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity,  and  it  is  situated 
between  the  mastoid  process  on  each  side,  and  the  projecting  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
size  is  indicated  during  life  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck  at  these 
parts,*  or  between  tlic  ears.  In  some  individuals  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  descend  downwards,  enlarging  tlie  base  of  the  occipital 
bone,  rather  than  increasing  its  expansion  between  the  ears.  In 
such  cases  the  projection  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  if  pressed  firmly 
on  the  neck. 

There  is  nearly  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the  cerebellum 
and  the  commencement  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  the 
insertion  of  what  is  called  the  Tentorium. 

*  Putei  genitales,  live  tesles  hoininibus  et  fceminis  uterus,  propenaionem  ad 
veneiem  excitare  nequeunt.  Nam  in  pueris  veneris  stimulus  scminis  secretioni 
M»p^  antecedit.  Plures  eunuchi,  quanquam  testibus  privati,  hanc  inclinationem 
coMervant  Sunt  etiam  foemine  que  sine  utero  natoB,  hunc  sUmuIum  manife*- 
tant.  Hiac  quidam  ex  doctriniB  nostrs  inimicis,  hariun  rerum  minime  insdi, 
■eroinia  prcaentiam  in  sanguine  contendunt,  et  hanc  causam  sufficieniem  exurt> 
imant.  Attamen  argumenta  hujus  generis  veril  physiologic  long^  absunt,  et  yiz 
citatione  ddgna  videntur.  Nonnulli  etiam  hujus  inclinationis  causam  in  liqaora 
pioatatico  qonront ;  sed  in  senibus  aliquando  fluidi  prostatici  secretio,  sine  nlU 
yeneris  infiliuiionei  copioaiBsima  est. — Spurzheim's  Phrenology^  p.  148. 
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The  Tentorium  is  a  strong  membrane,  which  separates  the  cere- 
bellum from  the  brain  ;  in  animals  wliicb  leap,  as  the  cat  and  tiger, 
the  separation  is  produced  by  a  tliin  plate  of  bone.  The  cerebel- 
lum is  J  however,  connected  with  the  brain  ;  for  its  fibres  originate 
in  die  corpora  rcstiforniia^  from  which  also  ihe  organs  of  ilie 
other  animal  propensities  arise.  Certain  *fibres  originating  iu  ibat 
source,  after  passing  through  the  optic  thalamt,  expand  into  the 
organs  of  Philoprogcnifiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Comhativcness,  De- 
siructiveness,  &.c.  The  nerves  of  sight  can  he  traced  into  ihe 
naiegy  lying  very  near  the  same  paru  ;  while  the  nerves  of  hearing 
spring  from  the  medullary  sUeaks  on  ihe  surface  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, lyiiig  iuuiicdiately  under  tlie  cerebellum.  These  arrange- 
ments of  structure  correspond  with  the  facts,  that  the  eyes  express 
more  powerfully  tlian  the  other  senses,  the  passion  of  love  ;  that 
abuses  of  this  propensity  produce  blindness  and  deafness  ;  and, 
Umt  this  feehng  frefiuenlly  excites  Adhesiveness,  Comhaiiveness, 
and  Deslructivcness,  into  vivid  action,  rendering  aitachmenl  irre- 
sistibly strong,  and  inspiring  even  females,  who,  in  ordinary  cir- 
euEDStaticoSi  are  timid  and  retiring,  with  courage  and  determination 
when  under  its  infhicnce.  The  cerebellum  consists,  of  three  por- 
tions, a  central  and  two  lateral.  The  central  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  corpora  resiiformia^  and  the  two  lateral  portions 
are  brought  into  communicatioi»  with  each  odier  by  the  pom 
Farolii. 

Dr.  Oall  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  organ  in  the  following 
manner.     lie  was  physician  to  a  widow  of  iircproachoble  cbamc- 
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ter,  who  was  seized  with  nervous  affeciions,  to  which  succeeded 
severe  nympbomania.  In  the  violence  of  a  paroxysm,  he  sup- 
ported her  head,  and  was  struck  with  the  large  size  and  heat  of  the 
neck*  She  stated,  that  heat  and  tension  of  these  parts  always  pre- 
ceded a  paroxysra.  He  followed  out,  by  numerotis  observations, 
the  idea  suggested  by  this  occnrrence,  of  connexion  betwixt  the 
propensity  and  the  cerebelJum,  and  he  soon  established  die  point 
to  his  own  satisfaction. 

The  faculty  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  feeling.     In  new-bom  chil- 
dren,  the   cerebellum  is   the  least  developed  of  all  the  cerebral 
parts.     At  this  period,  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
corresponding  to  the  small  cerebellum,  appears  attached  almost  to 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  tlie  skull.     The  cerebellum  is  then  to  the 
brain  as  one  to  thirteen,  fifteen  or  twenty.     In  adults,  it  is  as  one 
lo  six,  seven  or  eight*     It  attains  its  full  size  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six.     The  neck  then  appears  greatly  more 
expanded  behind.     The  cerebellum  is  less  in  females,  in  general, 
tfian  in  males.     In  old  age  it  frequendy  diminishes.     There  is  no 
constant  proportion  betwixt  the  hrain  and  it  in  al]  individuals,  just 
as  there  is  no  invariable   proportion  betwixt  ibis  feeling  and   the 
other  powers  of  the  mind.     Sometimes,  however,  the  cerebelhnn 
is  largely  developed  before  the  age  of  puberty.     This  was  the  case 
in  a  cliild  of  three  years  of  age,  in  a  boy  of  five,  and   in   one  of 
twelve  ;  and  they  all  manifested  the  feeling  strongly.     In  die  cast 
of  the  skull  of  Or,  Ilelto,  sold  in  the  shops,  the  developemeot  is 
small,   and   the   feeling   corresponded.     In  the  casts  of  Mitchell) 
Dean,  and  Raphael,  it  is  veiy  large,  and  the  manifestations  were  in 
proportion.     Farther  evidence  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  will 
be  found  in   Dr*  Gall's  '^'  Physiologre    du  Cerveau;  "  and  several 
cases  are  mentioned  in  the  following  works,  viz.  '^  Journal  of  Pa- 
thological Observations    kept   at    die  Hosphal   of  the  Ecole  de 
M^dticine,    No.   lOS,   15th    July   1817, '^  case    of  Jean  Jlfichel 
Brigand;  *' Journal  of  die  Hotel  Dieu,*'  case  of  Florat^   19th 
March  1819,^  and  of  a  woman,  11th  November  1S18  ;  '*  Wep- 
ferus,  Historic?,  apoplecticorum,"  edit.     1724,  page  497;  ''Phil- 
osophical Transactions,"  No.  228,  case  by  Dr*  Tyson  j  *' M<- 
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moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  et  Campagnes/*  by  Baron  Larrey, 
vol  iL  p.  150,  voL  iii,  p»  262;  ^^  Serres  on  Apoplexy;" 
"  Richerand's  Elements  of  Physiology,'*  pp.  379,  380,  Kerri- 
son's  Translation  ;  '*  Dr.  Spur/iieim's  Phrenology j"  p.  148, 

''It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheiin^  "  to  unite  a  greater 
number  o(  proofs  in  demonstraiioti  of  any  natural  truth,  tlian  may 
be  presented  to  determine  tbe  function  of  the  cerebellum;"  and  in 
this  1  fully  ap;ree  witb  him.  Those  who  have  not  read  Dr.  Gall's 
section  on  this  organ,  can  form  no  adequate  conce^ilion  of  the 
force  of  tbe  evidence  wbich  he  has  collected* 

M.  Flourens  has  lately  performed  some  experiments  on  tlic 
lower  animals,  cJiiefly  by  inflicting  injuries  on  their  cerebellar  and 
contends  that  these  experiments  show  that  tl»c  cerebellum  serves 
for  ibe  regulation  of  muscular  motion.  *^  On  removing  the  cere- 
beUum,"  says  he,  "  the  animal  loses  the  power  of  executing  com- 
bined movements/*  Magentlie  performed  similar  experimeuis  on 
die  cerebeltum,  and  found  that  tbey  occasion  only  an  irrcnstible 
tendency  in  the  animal  to  runj  watkf  or  stmuy  backwards.  He 
made  experiments^  also,  on  the  corpora  striata  and  tubercnla  qua^ 
drigemina,  with  the  following  results:  When  one  part  of  ifiese  was 
cut,  tbe  animal  rolled;  when  another,  h  tcent  forward y  and  txienJed 
Us  head  and  eTtresnifies  ;  when  another,  it  bcni  ail  thtyc  :  so  that, 
according  to  this  mode  of  determining  the  cerebral  functions,  these 
parts  of  the  brain  possess  an  equal  claim  witii  the  cerebellum,  to  be 
regarded  as  tlie  regulators  of  motion*  Tbe  fact  is,  that  all  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  liie  inflic- 
tion of  injuries  is  not  the  way  to  determine  llje  functions  of  any, 
even  its  least  important  parts. 

The  great  size  of  the  cerebellum,  however, — the  circumstance 
of  its  lateral  portions  not  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  middle 
part  in  all  animals, — and  also  the  results  of  some  late  experiments, 
have  suggested  tlie  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  orgnn,  but 
that^  although  Amativeness  is  unquestionably  connected  with  the 
isrgest  iK>rtion  of  it,  oilier  functions  may  be  connected  with  the 
Other  parts.  This  seems  not  unprobable,  but  as  we  hnve  no  direct 
evideoce  in  proof  of  tlie  lact,  or  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  iliese 
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supposed  (uDCtioDS,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  announce 
the  proposition  as  one  worthy  of  investigation.  If  I  might  hazard 
a  eoDJecture,  founded  on  such  facts  as  are  known,  I  would  pre- 
sume the  middle  portion  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  and  the 
two  lateral  portions  to  be  those  of  motion.  The  middle  portion 
springs  from  the  same  roots  as  the  organs  of  the  other  propensities, 
while  the  lateral  portion  by  means  of  the  pons  varolii  are  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  corpora  pyramidalia^  from  which  originate  the 
organs  of  intellect  that  preside  over  motion.  Besides, the  anterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  marrow  are  the  roots  of  the  nerves  of  motion, 
and  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  tlie  corpora  pyramidalia, 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  influence  of  this  propep* 
sity  on  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,*  observes,  that  it  has 
been  regarded  by  some  individuals,  as  almost  synonymous  with 
pollution;  and  the  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  it  cannot  be 
even  approached  without  defilement.  This  mistake  has  ariseoi 
from  attention  being  directed  too  exclusively  to  the  abuses  of  the 
propensity.  Like  every  thing  tliat  forms  part  of  the  system  pf 
nature,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  itself, 
although  liable  to  abuse.  It  exerts  a  quiet  but  efiectual  influence 
in  the  general  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  giving  rise  in  each 
to  a  sort  of  kindly  interest  in  all  tliat  concerns  the  other.  This 
disposition  to  mutual  kindness  between  the  sexes  does  not  arise 
from  Benevolence  or  Adhesiveness,  or  any  other  sentiment  or 
propensity  alone;  because,  if  such  were  its  sources,  it  would  have 
an  equal  effect  in  the  intercourse  of  the  individuals  of  each  sex 
among  themselves,  which  it  has  not.  "In  tliis  quiet  and  unob* 
trusive  state  of  the  feeling,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  '^tliere  is  nothinf^ip 
the  least  gross  or  oflensive  to  the  most  sensitive  delicacy.  Stf%r 
the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  some  feeling  of  iliis  sort  is  regarded^ 
wherever  it  appears,  as  a  very  palpable  defect,  and  a  most  uvttmi- 
able  trait  in  the  character.  It  softens  all  llic  proud,  irascible,  wd 
antisociid  principles  of  oiu*  nature,  in  every  thing  which  regards  that 
sex  which  is  the  object  of  it;  and  it  increases  the  activity  and  force 
of  all  the  kindly  and  benevolent  afTeclions.  This  explains  many 
•  Phreaological  Journal,  No.  vu.  p.  392. 
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fccts  wHch  appear  in  the  mufual  regards  of  the  sexes  towards  each 
otiier.  Men  are,  generalJy  speaking,  raore  generous  and  kind, 
more  benevolent  and  charitable,  towards  women,  llian  they  are  to 
men^  or  than  women  are  to  one  anoilier/"  This  faculty  also 
inspires  the  poet  and  dramatist  lo  compositions  on  the  passion  of 
Love;  and  it  exerts  a  very  powerfnl  influence  over  human  conduct* 
Dr,  Spurzheim  observes,  that  individuals  in  wliom  this  organ  is 
very  large,  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  religion, 
m  countries  where  chastit}--  for  life  is  required  of  the  clergy. 

The  abuses  of  Uiis  propensity  are  the  sources  of  innumerable 
evils  In  life ;  and,  as  the  organ  and  feeling  exist,  and  produce  an 
inducnce  on  tlie  mind,  independcnlly  of  external  communica- 
tion, Dr.  Spurzlieim  suggests  the  propriety  of  instructing  young 
persons  in  the  consequences  of  its  improper  indulgence,  as  prefer- 
able to  keeping  them  in  '*  a  stale  of  ignorance  that  may  provoke 
a  fata!  curiosity,  compromising  in  the  end  their  own  and  their 
descendants*  bodily  and  mental  constitution/' 

The  organ  is  established* 
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The  attachment  of  tlje  inferior  animals  to  their  young  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  admiration.  In  them  it  is  attributed  to  instinct. 
Instinct  metns  an  original  propensity,  impelling  die  animal  endow- 
ed with  it  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  without  intention  or  purpose. 
Is  llie  atlacbtncnt  of  human  being$  to  offspring,  the  consef|uence 
of  a  fiinilju-  innate  feeling,  or  is  it  the  result  of  reason,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  henevolenre,  or  of  other  feelings  ?  That  it  does  not 
spriag  from  reflection  is  abundantly  evident.  Reason  only  investi* 
gates  cau5es  and  effects,  and  decides  ou  n  comparison  of  facts. 
The  mother,  while  she  smiles  wiili  inefHible  joy  on  lier  tender 
otfspring,  docH  not  argite  herself  into  the  delightful  emotion.  The 
excitement  is  instantaneous;  the  object  requires  only  to  be  pre^- 
rented  to  her  e)*e  or  imugi nation,  and  the  whole  impetus  of  paren- 
tal love  stirs  the  mind.     Hence  a  feeling  or  propensity  is  obviously 
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Adah. 

Wbeie  were  then  the  joj«, 
TIm  BK»lher*s  jojs  of  w«tehin^.  noonahin^, 
Aad  loTinf  him  ?    SoA !  He  avakes.    Svcet  Enoch. 
{SiU  gms  to  tkt  duU.} 
Oh  Cftin !  Look  on  him ;  see  how  fall  of  lifi^, 
Of  atrPBfth,  of  bkMpi,  of  beftntr,  and  of  joy. 
Hov  fike  to  me, — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 
For  ikm  we  ue  «II  Alike :  «s  *t  not  so.  Cats  ? 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son,  oor  fcmtnm  aie 
Beflecfted  in  ench  other. 

Look !  how  he  knght,  and  itretches  oat  his  anna. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  ejes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  fether ;  while  his  little  form 
IHtiers  as  wiB|>ed  with  joj.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childkas  cherubs  well  mifhl  enrj  thee 
The  pkasmn  of  a  paient !    Bless  him,  Cixf, 
As  jet  he  hnth  no  words  to  thank  thee,  bat 
Kb  heart  wfll,  and  thine  own  too. 

C«bi,  Set  DL  Sum  1. 

The  orgm  miT  be  renfied  in  the  easiest  manner  by  any  person 
who  chooses  to  ohserre  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  easihr  cRstinpnshed  in  the  head,  particuhriy  in  the  human 
species;  and  the  mani^tatioas  mar  be  recoenised  with  equsd 
fiicifitT^  Those  who  possess  the  feelins  m  a  strons  degree,  show 
it  in  evt^  wwd  and  kick  when  children  are  concerned;  and  these, 
ll|Cain«  by  a  nvipnx^al  tact^  or,  as  i:  b  expressed  by  the  Author  of 
Wavt^y%  by  a  kiinl  of  **  firee-masonry/'  discover  at  once  persons 
whh  whom  tlicy  nm*  be  tamlltar,  and  use  all  niainer  of  freedoms. 
Il  fct  cojtmHMt*  wh^^n  siK^h  an  individiial  appears  among  them,  to 
9fM^  hhu  \\yIc\m\u\1  \\uh  a  sKxit  of  del^dit-  Odier  individual^, 
|||tail\«  Rm^  Oh^  MH^i  n>arktxi  imiinert^iKe  lowards  children,  and  are 
IMmt^  lo  c\MH^t\nl  iu  \\Ih\i  botrayt>d  into  iJ^^ir  company.  Romp- 
iu)\  dinoonooiis  ilvnu  and  havinc  no  >yrn;\athy  with  children's 
|M(iuk«  ^\\\\  prnttlo*  iIh\v  Ux'^k  on  iWni  as  liie  srreatesl  annoyances. 
*ri»o  nwww^  uoNolUt  ju^itly  n^marks,  tlwt  if  siK-h  persons  sometimes 
umko  «»l\nnooM  u\  \\\\\\\rv\u  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
lIuMOM^Kon  to  tho  p;uvnts*  ihoir  a\>k\\ard  auen^.pis  are  instinctively 
•t»Oi\>i^u»«io<l,  m\\  \\\\\  in  auiaouni:  rcn^iprxx-al  attention.  On  examin- 
lh|^  Om»  l\omU  of  two  pot'^on^  tluis  dittorenily  constituted,  a  promt- 
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made  in  this  re^on^  he  was  aware  dial  he  wns  not  to  look  for  ibe 
seat  of  any  superior  intellectuaj  or  moral  faculty.     He  repeatedly- 
revoked  in  his  mind  aU  the  feelings  manifested   by  tlie  monkey 
tribe,  so  far  as  known  lo  him.     At  last,  in  one  of  tliose  favorable 
moments,  when  a  lucky  diougbt    sometimes  does  more  to   elicit 
trudi  than  years  of  labor  and  reflection,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  monkeys,  is  an  extreme  ardor  of  dfeclion  for 
their  yoiing.     This  quality  had  been  noticed  in  them  by  ihe  most 
distinguished  naturalists;  and  persons  who  have  resided  in  countries 
where  monkeys  are  common,  have  also  obsen^ed  it,  and  remarked, 
that  it  led   them  to  bestow  caresses  even  on  the   young   of  IJie 
human   species,  especially  Negro  children,  when   these  were  so 
nuluekv  as  to  fall  in  their  way»     The   thought  flashed    upon  his 
mind  that  tliis  might  be  the  feeling  or  quality  of  which  he  was  in 
search.     Impatient  to  put  this  conclusion  to  die  test,  by  a  compar- 
ison of  all  the  male  with  the  female  skulls  of  animals  io  his  exten- 
sive collection,  he  begged  his  hearers  to  go  away,  and  leave  him 
to  his  researches; — aod  on  this  examination  he  found,  tliat  Uicre 
existed,  in  fact,  the  same  ciifTerence  between  the  male  and  female 
skull   of  the  lower  animals   in  general,  which    he   had    obser\xd 
between  iJie  male  and  the  female   skull   in   the   human   species. 
This  seemed  a  confirmation  of  the  idea,  that  the  quality  of  wliich 
this   cerebral   part    is  the  organ,  is  that  of  alfeciion  for  offspring 
— which,   he   had   already    remarked,  was  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  by  the  females   of  tlie  animal  tribes,  than  by  the  males. 
The  mferenee  appeared  to  liim  more  plausible,  from  the  circum- 
stance, diat  this  organ  was  placed  In  close  vicinity  to  ihal  of  the 
iitstinct  of  propagation.     Many  subsequent  observations  established 
tiie  conclusion.' 

The  faculty  produces  the  instinctive  love  of  offspring  and  delight 
in  children. 

The  feeling  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following  lines  of 
Lord  Byron: 
*Qalt  8ttr  ie«  Fonctions  do  Ccnreiu.    Edit.  t63S.  vol.  lir^^lin^n.  Xotirn.  roL 
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Adah.  ,  , 

Where  were  then  the  joys, 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him  ?    Soft !  He  awakes.     Sweet  Enoch. 
{She  goes  to  the  child.) 
Oh  Cain !  Look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloop,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me, — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  att  alike  :  is 't  not  so,  Caiv  f 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son^  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look !  how  he  laughs,  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  winged  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain  ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !    Bless  him,  Caiit, 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
Ifis  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain,  Act  IH.  Scene  1. 

The  organ  may  be  verified  in  the  easiest  manner  by  any  person 
who  chooses  to  observe  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu^ 
ous  and  easily  distinguished  in  the  head,  particularly  in  the  human 
species;  and  the  manitestations  may  be  recognised  with  equsd 
facility.  Those  who  possess  the  feeling  in  a  strong  degree,  show 
it  in  every  word  and  look  when  cliildren  are  concerned;  and  these, 
again,  by  a  reciprocal  tact,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  by  a  kind  of  *' free-masonry,"  discover  at  once  persons 
with  whom  they  may  be  familiar,  and  use  all  manner  of  freedoms. 
It  is  common,  when  such  an  individual  appears  among  them,  to 
see  him  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  delight.  Other  individual?, 
again,  feel  the  most  marked  indifference  towaids  children,  and  are 
unable  to  conceal  it,  when  betrayed  into  their  company.  Romp- 
ing disconcerts  them,  and  having  no  sympathy  with  children's 
pranks  and  prattle,  they  look  on  them  as  the  greatest  annoyances. 
The  same  novelist  justly  remarks,  that  if  such  persons  sometimes 
make  advances  to  children,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
themselves  to  the  parents,  theu*  awkward  attempts  are  instinctively 
recognised,  and  fail  in  attracting  reciprocal  attention.  On  examin- 
ing the  heads  of  two  persons  thus  differently  constituted,  a  promi- 
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iiance,  correHpoodlng  lo  iliis  organ,  will  be  discovered  in  the  hind 

arae  extent  in  tlie 


part  of  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found  to 
oilier. 
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is  a  remarkable  ordination  of  nature,  ibat  tlie  direction 
feeling  bears  a  reference  to  liie  ^veakness  and  helplessness  of  Its 
objects,  rather  tJian  lo  any  other  of  their  physical  or  moral  quali- 
ties. The  mother  doats  with  fondest  dehght  on  the  infant  m  the 
first  months  of  its  existence,  wheti  it  presents  fewest  attractions 
to  other  indWlduals;  and  her  solicitude  and  affection  are  bestowed 
longest  and  most  intensely  on  tlie  feeblest  member  of  her  family. 
On  iJiis  principle,  tlie  youngest  is  tlie  reignhig  fai^orite,  unless  there 
be  some  sickly  being  of  maturer  age,  who  tlien  shares  with  it  tlie 
matemal  sympathies-  The  primitive  function  of  tlie  faculty  seems 
to  be  to  inspire  widi  an  mtercst  m  the  helplessness  of  childhood ; 
but  it  gives  also  a  sofuicss  of  manner,  in  treating  the  feeble  and 
the  delicate  even  in  advanced  hfe;  and  persons  in  \vhom  this  organ 
b  large  In  combination  with  Benevolence,  arc  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  a  sick  clianiber,  than  diose  in  whom  Fliiloprogeniiiveuess 
b  small.  The  natural  language  of  tlie  faculty  is  soft,  tender,  and 
condescending.  It  is  essential  to  a  successful  teacher  of  chiidrcn. 
Individuals  in  whom  tlie  organ  is  deficient,  have  little  sympathy 
with  die  feelings  of  tJie  youliiful  mind,  and  dieir  tones  and  manner 
of  communicating  Instruction  repel,  instead  of  engaging,  the  alfec- 
lions  of  tlie  scholar.  Tins  is  the  cause  why  some  persons,  whose 
niaiuier,  in  intercourse  witli  dieir  equals,  is  uuexceptionahle,  are 
nevertheless  greatly  disliked  as  teachers;  and  children  are  generally 
in  ilie  right  in  their  antipathies,  alihoiigh  their  parents  and  guard- 
iiuis,  judging  liy  their  own  feehngs,  imagine  tlieni  aciuoted  altiH^ 
gether  by  caprice. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Scotr,  diat  the  fondness  which 
munarried  females,  or  married  ladies  who  have  no  children,  some- 
0x010$  Israh  "on  animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate iuDds,  whom  they  nurse  and  pamper  with  a  degree  of  devot- 
ediiesd  and  affection,  which  can  he  compared  only  to  that  of  a 
mother  for  ber  children,"  probably  has  its  origin  in  this  faculty.^ 
The  feeling  seems  the  same^  its  objects  only  being  diiTerent;  andf 
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instead  of  overwhelming  such  individuak  with  ridicule,  they  deserve 
our  forbearance  at  least,  if  not  respect,  as  "they  are  merely 
following  the  bent  of  a  strong  natural  propensity,  implanted  in 
them  for  the  wisest  purposes,  and  which,  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  rendered  them  affectionate  mothers,  and 
ezceDent  mistresses  of  families." 

This  propensity  furnishes  the  spirit  of  lullabies,  and  inspires  the 
poet  and  dramatist  in  many  of  their  representations.  Wordsworth 
manifests  it  strongly,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  his  manner  are 
clearly  attributable  to  an  excess  of  its  bfluence.  It  characterizes 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry  in  general. 

The  feeling  produced  by  tliis  faculty  is  so  intense  and  delightful, 
that  no  other  is  more  liable  to  abuse.  When  too  energetic,  and 
not  regulated  by  judgment,  it  leads  to  pampering  and  spoiling  chil- 
dren; to  irrational  anxieties  regarding  them,  and  sometimes  to  the 
most  extravagant  conceit  of  their  supposed  excellences.  When 
misapplied,  it  defeats  the  object  of  its  institution;  for,  instead  of 
conducing  to  the  protection  and  happiness  of  children,  it  renders 
them  highly  miserable.  When  the  organ  is  deficient,  indifference 
and  regardlessness  about  offspring  are  the  consequences.  Children 
are  then  felt  as  a  heavy  burden;  they  are  abandoned  to  the  care 
of  menials,  or  altogether  neglected,  and  left  to  encounter  the  perils 
and  distresses  incident  to  tender  age,  witliout  solace  or  protection. 
Instances  have  been  known  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  mother  of  the  poet  Savage,)  of  mothers  who  con- 
ceived an  unaccountable  and  seemingly  causeless  hatred  against 
their  own  offspring,  and  who  persecuted  tliem  with  relentless 
severity.  Dr.  Gall  knew,  at  Vienna,  a  lady,  who  loved  her 
husband  tenderly,  and  who  managed  the  concerns  of  her  house- 
hold with  intelligence  and  activity,  but  who  sent  from  home,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  light,  all  the  nine  children  to  whom  she 
successively  gave  birth,  and  for  years  never  asked  to  see  them. 
She  herself  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  this  indifference,  and  could 
not  account  for  it  to  herself.  To  quiet  her  conscience,  she  insisted 
upon  her  husband  seeing  them  every  day,  and  taking  a  charge  of 
Aeir  education.     From  deficiency  of  the  organ  also,  combined  with 
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otber  feelings  in  a  strong  degree,  probably  arises  the  cruelty  of 
such  barbarous  mothers  as  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  of  wliom  liistary 
relaies  ihat  she  stiUcd  all  iJie  sejiLinienis  of  ailcclion  due  to  her 
clijldren* 

Among  twenty-nine  infanticides  whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurxheim 
bad  occasion  to  examine,  tJie  organ  of  the  Love  of  CJjiJdren  was 
very  feebly  developed  in  twenty-five.  Dr.  Gall  has  ofiener  than 
once  made  tlie  remark,  tliat  it  is  not  this  defect  in  developeraent 
alone  which  determines  a  moilier  to  child-iourder;  but  diat  indi- 
viduals defective  in  this  respect,  yield  sooner  than  others  to  those 
unfavorable  cinuimslaDces  whfrh  lead  to  iJje  crime,  because  iJiey 
arc  not  endo«  ed  wllli  djat  profound  feeling  which,  in  tJje  heart  of 
a  good  raottier,  will  rise  victorious  over  every  such  temptation. 

In  selecting  a  mirse  or  cliihrs  maid,  the  phrenolDgist  will  he 
directed  by  liie  developement  of  diis  organ.  This  application  of 
die  science,  when  mentioned  to  those  \\ho  have  not  studied  die 
stihjecti  genendly  excites  a  smile;  and  certainly,  if  the  size  of 
tlie  part  of  the  brain  in  question  were  no  indication  of  instinctive 
&0*ection  for  children,  no  test  for  qualificalioo  could  be  more  justly 
desen'ing  of  ridiciJe  ilian  tlie  one  now  recommended;  butj  on  die 
other  liand,  if  the  organ  be  an  unerring  index  of  this  disposition 
(which  it  is,  otherwise  all  we  are  now  considering  is  a  delusion,) 
no  weakness  can  be  greater  tlian  that  which  would  fear  to  appeal 
to  it,  because  it  might  provoke  a  smile  in  those  who  are  ignorant 
that  nature  has  establi-shed  the  function. 

The  bead  of  the  male  is  generally  broader  and  rounder,  and 
that  of  ilie  female  longer  and  narrower,  when  contrasted  wid)  each 
other.  This  arises  partly  from  the  organ  of  Pliiloprogenitiveness 
Wing  more  developed  in  the  female  head,  and  causing  the  occiput 
to  project.  The  portion  of  brain  placed  In  the  occiput  is  greater 
ill  woiuen  tlum  in  meii,  though  die  entire  brain  of  the  woman  is 
wwjJler  than  that  of  the  man.  This  diiference  is  observable  in 
the  fcietal  »kul]  of  tlie  two  sexes;  and  Is  conspicuous  in  boys  and 
girls.  The  manifestations  even  in  ilio  eajhest  periods  of  life 
correspond;  for  the  girl  shows  attaclijiient  to  dolls  and  infants^ 
whil#  die  boy  is  addicted   to   romping  and   athletic  sports.     A 
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curious  practical  example  of  the  difference  in  this  feeling  betwixt' 
males  and  females  in  general  occurs  in  Morier's  Travels  in  Persia - 
"  The  surgeons  of  llie  Embassy/*  says  he,  "  endeavored  to  rntro* 
duce  vaccination  among  the  Persians,  and  their  cflbrls  at  first  were 
very  successful;  but  on  a  sudden  its  progress  was  checked  by  the 
goveniiTient  itself.  Several  of  the  King's  Feraslies  were  placed, 
at  the  gate  of  the  Ambassador's  hotelj  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
attention  to  his  Excellency,  but  really  to  stop  all  women  from 
going  to  our  surgeons.  They  said  that  if  the  people  wanted  tJieir 
children  to  be  vaccinated,  the  faihersy  and  not  the  mothers^  were  to 
take  them  to  the  surgeons,  by  winch  means  the  eagerness  for  vac- 
cination was  slopped;  for  we  soon  discovered  that  the  males  did 
not  feel  one-half  tlie  same  anxiety  for  their  offspring  as  the 
ipomen." — Second  Journey  through  Persia^  p.  191. 

There  are,  neverthelessj  exceptions  to  tliis  general  rule.  Some* 
times  the  occipital  part  of  the  brain  is  feebly  developed  in  a 
woman,  and  has  acquired  a  very  large  size  in  a  man.  In  such 
cases,  the  dispositions  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  develope- 
nient.  Dr.  Gall  conjectures,  that  in  these  cases  tlie  woman  will 
be  found  to  resemble  her  father,  nnd  the  man  his  mother,  unless 
this  peculiar  conformation  should  be  hereditary  in  the  family. 
There  are  men  thus  organized  who  have  a  particular  affection  for 
children,  and  in  whom  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness 
are  small,— who  bear  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  w^ife,  with  a 
resignation  which  appears  very  philosophic,  while  the  death  of  an 
infant  plunges  them  into  a  deep  and  lasting  grief  The  want  of 
children  is  wtdi  such  men  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness,  and 
often  this  circumstance  causes  them  to  treat  with  unkindness  a 
partner  exceedingly  e^itimable  in  all  otlier  respects* 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  we  find  tliis  organ  more  developed  in 
some  mothers  than  in  otlters.  It  is  generally  large  in  Negroes; 
and  infanticide  is  a  crime  almost  unknown  atnong  that  variety  of 
the  species.  Persons  well  acquainted  whh  their  character  assure 
us,  that  they  never  heard  of  such  a  crime  committed  by  a  black. 
The  organ  is  commonly  well  developed  even  in  male  Negroes; 
and  we  find  that  Negro  men  often  consent  to  lake  charge  of  child- 
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tei.     Trarcllers  report  Uiat  the  Tungusians  and  the  inhabiianis  of 
North  America  are  singularly  fond  of  lljeir  children.     Dr,   Gall 
men  lions,  liial,  in    the   skulls   of  two   Tungusians  and   a   North 
American  Indian,  which  he  iiad  seen  at  GotUngen  in  the  collectioa 
af  Professor  Blumenhach,  this  organ  was  large.     Dr.  Murray  Pet- 
erson stales,  that  the  Hindoos,  bodi  male  and  female,  are  highly 
tndowed  with  this  feehog;^ — it  is  manifested  by  them,  he  says,  '*  in 
their,  predilection  for  domestic  quiet;  In  the  happiness  they  seem 
to  feel  when  surrounded  by  their  children;  in  the  spirit  of  their 
lullabies,  and  in   their  frequent  and  ardent  embraces**'     Out  of 
twelve  Hindoo  skulls  originally  in  ttie  possession  of  the  Fhrenolo* 
gical  Society,  eleveji  have  this  organ  largely  developed,  and  only 
one  moderately  so,  and  subsequent  additions  show  tlie  same  result. 
The  feeling  in  question,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  the  species,  is  found  strong   in    tlie  most  savage 
tribes.     The  organ    is  decidedly  large,  even  in  the  casts  of  the 
skulls  of  the  Caribs,  unquestionably  the  most  unfavorably  organized, 
in  other  respects,  of  all  the  races  of  which  we  possess  any  know- 
ledge*    Out  of  five  casts  of  Garib  skulls  in  llie 
Phrenological    Society's   colled  ion,  one  has 
the  organ  very  large,  iliree  have  it  large,  and 
the  remaining  one  rather  full.     This  tribe  ap- 
pears, from  their  cerebral  developciiienl,  and 
the  accounts  of  travellers  and  historians  with 
regard   to   llieir  manners  and  character,  to  be  endued   with   the 
most  brutal  ferocity,  totally  unregulated  cither  by  benevolence  or 
intellect;   and,  unless   they   possessed   an   instinctive  propensity, 
prompting  them  to  take  care  of  iheir  children,  they  would  soon 
become  extinct,  without  the  intervention  of  faminej  pestilence,  or 
an  exterminating  enemy.     A  satisfactory  answer  is  here  afforded  to 
those  cavillers,  who  object  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a 
propensity  as  this,  as   the   feeling  of  Benevolence  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  prompt  parents  to  bestow  the  requisite  care  on  their 
offspring.     Wo   have  only  to  point  to  the  Caribs,  and  say,  What 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  benevolence  of  such  beings?  And 


yet    they  show   attachment   to 
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yoting,  ajid   submit   to   the 
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iDConyeniences  of  rearing  them,  amidst  all  the  toils,  privations,  and 
hardships,  that  abound  in  savage  life. 

This,  like  the  other  cerebral  organs,  is  liable  to  disease;  and 
derangement  in  the  manifestations  of  the  propensity  is  the  conse- 
quence. Sometimes  the  most  painful  anxiety  is  felt  about  children, 
without  any  adequate  external  cause,  and  tliis  arises  from  involun- 
tary activity  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  attended  a  woman,  while  laboring  under  a 
temporary  alienation  of  mind,  whose  constant  exclamations  during 
three  days,  which  the  fit  lasted,  were  about  her  children  —  she 
imagined  that  they  were  in  distress,  murdered,  carried  away, 
exposed  to  every  calamity.  On  recovery  she  complained  of 
having  a  pain  in  the  hind  part  of  her  head  during  the  attack,  point- 
ing to  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitiveness;  but  she  had  no  other 
recollection  of  what  had  passed.  She  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the  great  hospital  at 
Vienna,  who  was  seized  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  madness— 
maintaining  that  she  was  about  to  be  delivered  of  six  children. 
He  was  led,  by  his  previous  observations,  to  conjecture  that  ibis 
hallucination  was  owing  in  part  to  a  great  developement,  and  partly 
to  an  over-excitement  of  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness.  The 
patient  died,  and  he  mentions  that  the  developement  of  tliis  organ 
in  her  head  was  quite  extraordinary.  The  posterior  lobes  of  the 
brain  not  only  overhung  the  cerebellum  more  than  is  usual  in 
females,  but  were  rounded  and  voluminous  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  At  Paris,  Dr.  Gall  attended  a  young  lady  of  perfect 
modesty,  who  labored  under  mental  disease.  She  lived  in  the 
best  society,  and  went  to  Vienna  accompanied  by  some  most 
respectable  friends.  She  had  hardly  arrived,  when  she  ran  to  aE 
her  acquaintances,  and  announced  to  them,  with  the  most  lively 
joy  and  in  the  openest  manner,  that  she  was  pregnant.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  declaration,  and  the  known  character  of  the 
lady,  were  sufficient  to  lead  her  friends  to  conclude  her  to  be 
insane.  In  a  short  time  her  joy  gave  place  to  anguish  of  mind} 
and  to  a  mournftd  and  invincible  taciturnity.     Soon  afterwards  she 
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died  of  consumption,     fn   her,  also,    this   orgso  was  extremely 

developed;  and  during  her  life  she  had  been  remarkable  for  her 
love  of  children.  In  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Amsterdam,  Drs, 
Gall  and  Spurzbeim  saw  a  female  patient,  who  spoke  of  nothing 
but  of  being  with  child,  tliough  no  such  thing  was  the  case.  Her 
bead  was  small,  and  the  organ  of  Phtloprogenittveness  alone  was 
very  lai^elj  developed*  In  auoiber  hospital  for  lunatics,  they 
saw  a  man  who  maintained  that  lie  was  with  child  of  twins.  They 
announced  that  he  ought  to  have  this  organ  large,  and,  on  exam- 
ining his  head,  found  it  to  be  so.  These  cases  of  the  diseased 
state  of  the  organ,  add  to  the  already  numerous  proofs  that  this  is 
an  original  and  a  special  propensity  > 

Dr.  Gall  relates,  tliat  he  has  examined,  with  all  the  attention 
in  his  power,  the  skulls  of  birds,  from  the  smallest  up  to  the 
greatest,  and  of  mammiferous  animals,  from  the  shrewraouse  to  the 
elephant,  and  has  found  dirougliout,  that,  in  the  females,  the  cere- 
bral pan,  which  corresponds  to  the  organ  of  Pliiloprogenitiveness 
in  the  human  species,  is  more  developed  tiian  in  die  males.  He 
says,  that  if  there  had  been  presented  to  iiira,  In  water,  the  fresh 
brains  of  two  adult  animals  of  any  species,  one  male  and  the  other 
femafe>  he  could  have  dlstlngnished  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male, 
the  cerebellum  is  larger  and  ihe  posterior  lobes  of  tlie  brain  are 
smaller.  In  the  female,  on  llie  contraiy,  the  cerebellum  is  smaller, 
and  llie  posterior  lobes,  or  the  convolutions  connected  with  diis 
function,  are  larger  and  longer.  When  these  two  organs  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  m  the  cranium,  the  two  sexes  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  simple  inspection  of  die  skulh  In  diose  species  where  the 
sexes  differ  very  much  in  their  ref;ard  for  their  young,  the  crania 
differ  sometimes  so  much  in  their  form,  tliai  they  have  been  placed 
in  collections  as  belonging  to  different  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
jgh  in  fact  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  the  same  variety,  but 
'different  sexes. 

Dr.  Gall  adduces  innumerable  facts  in  support  of  this  propo- 
:ion;  but  as  tbc55e  can  linrdly  be  made  intelligible,  without  the 
ssislance  of  plates,  I  must  refer  those  who  wish  lo  pursue  this 
inquiry  to  his  work,  to  that  of  Mons.  Vimont,  and  to  observations 
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in  nature.  In  pursuing  it,  ilie  utmost  patience  and  attention  are 
necessary !>  in  order  lo  avoid  mistakes.  The  diiTerences  will  be 
found  uniformly  greatest  in  those  species  of  which  ilie  males  pay 
no  regard  lo  dieir  young;  but  it  requu'es  a  practised  eye  and  great 
attention  J  to  discern  the  ditFerence  in  classes,  of  which  both  the 
male  and  female  bestow  care  on  ilieir  offspring.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  difference  in  this  respect,  even  in  females  of  the 
same  species,  who  are  fondest  of  their  young.  Every  cottager 
knows,  and  can  distinguish  in  her  poultry -yard,  particular  female 
fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  who  cover  their  eggs  and  bring 
up  their  yonng  ones  with  the  greatest  care,  while  there  are  others 
who  spoil  their  nests,  and  negiect  or  abandon  their  young.  On 
comparing  the  heads  of  the  animals  who  show  these  opposite 
qnalilies,  a  decided  difference  of  conformation  will  be  found  in 
the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness. — Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
form  collections  with  this  view>  should  know  not  only  the  natural 
histof)'  of  the  species,  but  the  peculiar  disposition  of  die  indi- 
viduals selected. 

Almost  all  ineiaphysical  writers  admit  the  Love  of  Children  as 
an  instinctive  propensity  of  the  human  mind.  Phrenological  obser- 
vadon  points  out  die  organ,  and  the  effects  of  its  different  degrees 
of  developement,  and  also  of  its  healthy  and  sound  state,  on  die 
manifestations  of  the  feeling;  and  to  this  extent  odds  to  the  stock 
of  general  knowledge.  The  following  cuts  represent  tlie  organ 
large  and  small  :  It  is  marked  No.  2. 


^^Ml 

^^■1 

m 

imftJ]  PkUoprogeniti 


It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  these  and  all  other  contrasts, 
are  given  in  this  work  not  to  prove  Phrenology  to  be  true,  but 
merely  to  represent  the  appearances  of  the  organs  in  different 
degrees  of  developement. — Established, 
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The  organ  is  situated  iranaediately  above  Philoprogenitiveness, 
and  below  Self-Esteem.  A  bony  excrescence  of  ihe  suture 
sometimes  presents  itself  at  this  part,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
ihe  organ  of  Concentrativeness  ;  but  ibe  former  is  much  narrower 
and  more  pointed  than  the  elevation  caused  by  the  latter,  when  it 
is  large.  A  cerebral  convolution  in  eacl)  hemisphere  rima  atong 
the  top  of  the  corpus  callosuni,  from  the  organs  of  Concenlra- 
tJFeness  and  Self-Esteem,  to  the  intellectual  organs  in  the  frontal 
lobe. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ,  because  it  is 
sometimes  found  large,  when  the  organs  of  Pbiloprogeniiiveness 
and  Self-Esteem  lying  below  and  above  it  are  small,  and  sometimes 
small  when  these  are  large.  Dr.  Gall  did  not  discover  its  function- 
Dr*  Spurzheim  observed  it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persons 
who  seemed  attached  to  parlicular  places.  ''  I  consider,"  says 
he,  ^"^  in  animals,  the  cerebral  part  immediately  above  die  organ  of 
Pbiloprogeniiiveness,  as  the  organ  of  the  instinct  that  prompts 
them  to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling,  and  call  it  the  organ  of  Inliabi- 
tii'eness.  My  attention  has  been  and  is  still  directed  to  such 
individuals  of  the  human  kind  as  show  a  particyfar  disposiiion  in 
regard  lo  their  dwelling-place.  Some  nations  arc  extremely  attach- 
ed to  iheir  countn,-,  while  others  arc  readily  induced  lo  migrate- 
Some  tribes  wander  nhout  withoul  fixed  habitaiions,  wliile  others 
have  a  settled  home.  Mountaineers  are  commonly  much  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  and  iliose  of  ihem  who  visit  capitals  or  foreign 
countries,  seem  chiefly  led  by  the  hope  of  gaining  money  enough 
to  return  home,  and  buy  a  liitle  properly,  even  diough  the  land 
should  be  dearer  there  diau  clsewliere.  I  therefore  invite  the 
phrenologists,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  various  nations 
particularly  food  of  their  country ,  to  examine  the  developement  of 
the  organ  marked  No,  111,,  and  situated  immediately  above  Philo- 
progenitivencss.  In  all  civilised  nations  some  individuals  have  a 
peat   predilection  for  residing  in   the  country.      If  professional 
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pursuits  oblige  lUem  to  live  in  town,  their  endeavor  is  lo  collect 
a  fortune  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  they  may  lodulge  their 
leading  propensity.  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  this  description,  and  found  the  parts  in  question  much 
developed." — Phrenology -^  p.  l^^O.  The  function,  however,  is 
stated  by  him  as  only  conjecluraL  From  a  number  of  observa- 
tions, the  faculty  appears  to  me  lo  have  a  more  extensive  spliere 
of  action  than  that  assigned  lo  it  by  Dr,  Spurzheim. 

Some  persons  possess  a  natural  consciousness  of  every  thuig 
that  goes  on  in  their  own  minds,  in  %vhiLh  power  others  seem  to 
be  remarkably  deficient.  The  former  can  detain  their  feelings  and 
ideas,  and  deliberately  examine  their  character  and  consistency  ; 
the  latter  caouot  do  ihis  ;  their  minds  are  hke  the  surface  of  a 
mirror,  on  which  each  feeling  and  thought  appears  like  the  shadow 
of  a  moving  object,  making  a  momentary  irapresston,  and  passiog 
away.  They  experience  great  difHculty  in  detaining  their  emotions 
and  ideas,  so  as  lo  examine  and  compare  them  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, are  Htile  capable  of  taking  systematic  views  of  any  subject, 
and  of  concent  rating  their  powers  to  bear  on  one  point-  I  have 
observed  this  organ  to  be  large  in  the  former  aod  small  in  the  latter. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  manner  of  a  man's  mind  ; 
but  ifje  difTerence  in  matiifestaiion  is  so  great  between  those  in 
whom  this  organ  is  small,  and  those  in  whom  it  is  large,  that,  if 
once  comprehended,  it  will  always  be  recognised.  In  conversing 
with  some  individuals,,  we  Cud  them  fall  naturally  into  a  connected 
train  of  thinking  ;  either  dwelling  on  a  subject  which  interests  them, 
til!  diey  have  placed  it  clearly  before  the  mind,  or  passing  naturally 
and  gracefully  to  a  connected  topic.  Such  persons  uniformly  have 
this  organ  large.  We  meet  wilh  others,  who,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, never  |Hjrsue  one  idea  for  two  consecutive  seconds,  who 
shift  from  topic  to  topic,  without  regfird  to  natural  connexion,  and 
leave  no  distinct  impnssion  on  the  mind  of  the  listener  ;  and  this 
happens  even  with  indtviduals  in  whom  reflection  is  not  deficient; 
but  this  organ  is  in  such  persons  uniformly  small*  I  have  met  a 
military  oOixHir,  with  Locality  and  Concentrativeness  both  large, 
who  declared  that  he  hked  the  stirring  and  diffuse  life  of  a  soldier, 
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wlale  eog^ed  m  active  operations  ;  but  thai  when  ih©  army  hailed, 
he  was  equoUy  pleased,  and  found  equal  (ficiliry  in  concentraiing 
his  mind  to  reading,  writing,,  or  business,  anti  was  not  onnoyed  by 
that  dissipation  of  iniellecl  of  whicli  many  of  his  brother  officers 
complained.  On  ibe  other  hanrl,  a  gcndeman  bred  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  bw,  who  has  this  organ  rather  deficient,  declares  that 
the  etlbri  of  concentrated  diinking  is  to  him  painfnl,  although  he 
has  excellent  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Language. 

The  question  occurs,  What  is  the  primitive  fueling  which  gives 
rise  to  these  phenomena  ?  The  first  idea  that  led  me  io  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself, 
and  to  direct  its  powers  in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object,  was 
suggested  by  a  lady,  w^bo  hud  remarked  this  quality  in  individuals 
in  whom  the  organ  was  large.  The  Rev.  David  Welsh  and  Dr. 
Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  having  been  informed  of  these  views, 
unknown  to  each  other,  communicated  to  me  the  inference,  that 
the  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  on  feelings  and 
ideas,  for  a  length  of  time,  till  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  other 
faculties  are  satisfied  in  regard  to  them.  Both  of  tliese  phrenolo- 
gists acquiesce  in  die  manifestations  being  such  as  1  have  described 
theni,  when  the  organ  is  large  or  srimll.  An  excellent  letter  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  193, 
from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  author,  and  contains  many  valuable 
remarks  oo  tlie  ulltmate  principle  of  the  faculty,  and  I  avail  myself 
of  it  with  pleasure.     The  following  are  extracts. 

^*^K  we  consider  die  human  mind,'  says  Mr.  Hume  in  liis 
Dissertation  on  die  Passions,  '  we  shall  observ  e  that,  with  regard 
to  the  passions,  it  is  not  hke  a  wind-instrmiient  of  music,  which, 
in  running  over  all  the  notes,  immedialely  loses  the  sound  when 
the  breath  ceases;  but  radier  resembles  a  striug-instnitnent,  where, 
after  each  stroice,  die  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound,  which 
, gradually  and  insensibly  decays.*  From  diis  he  infers,  that  when 
•^•n  object,  which  occasions  a  variety  of  emotions,  is  presented  to 
the  mind,  each  kiipiJse  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note 
of  passion,  but  die  one  passion  will  idways  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded widi  the  other.     In  lus  observations  on  die  laws   of  the 
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suggesting  prmciple.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  remarks  the  same  fact,  of 
permanence  or  co-existence,  as  taking  place  in  our  mental  concep- 
tions in  general,  when  associated  wltli  tlie  interest  of  any  mental 
emotion.  *^I  look  at  a  volume  on  my  table,'  says  he,  'it  recalls  to 
ine  the  friend  from  whom  1  received  it, — the  remembrance  of  him 
iggest^  to  me  tlic  conception  of  liis  family, — of  an  evening  which 
spent  with  them, — and  of  various  subjects  of  our  conversation, 
et  tlie  conception  of  my  friend  may  continue,  mingled  indeed 
llli  various  conceplions,  as  ibey  rise  successively,  but  still  co- 
ig  with  them.'*  Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  with  tlie  fehcity  and 
igenuily  which  so  gener;JIy  distinguish  his  %vri tings,  to  explain 
w  this  co-existence  of  ideas  gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting 
with  steadiness  a  mental  design  or  plan  of  iJiought.  His  words 
cannot  be  abridged  without  doing  injusdce  to  his  meaning.  ^  When 
we  sit  do\™/  he  says,  Mo  study  a  particidar  subject,  we  must 
ive  a  certain  conception,  tliough  probably  a  dim  and  sliadowy 
one,  of  die  subject  itself.  To  study  It,  however,  is  not  to  have 
.that  conception  alone,  but  to  have  successively  various  concep- 
ions,  its  relations  to  which,  we  endeavor  to  trace.  The  con- 
ception of  our  particular  subject,  therefore,  must,  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  our  progress,  suggest  some  other  conception.  But  this 
econd  suggestion,  if  it  alone  were  present,  having  various  relations 
[il5  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  die  subject  which  suggested  it, 
Jd  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had  no  reference 
to  the  original  subject,^ — -and  tliis  third  a  fourth,- — and  tiius  a  wliole 
eries,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study. 
It  would  hence'  seem  impossible  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even 
for  a  single  minute*  Yet  we  know  diat  the  fact  Is  very  different, 
id  that  we  often  occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without  any 
emarkable  deviation  froiu  our  original  design-  Innumerable  con- 
eplious,  indeed,  arise  during  this  time,  but  all  more  or  less 
fttimately  related  to  tlie  sid>ject,  by  the  continued  conception  of 
fhicli  they  have  every  appciuance  of  being  suggested;  and  if  it  be 
'tDowed  that  tlie  conception  of  a  particular  subject  both  suggests 
trains    of  conceptions,  and   condnues  to  exist  together  with   ihe 
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conceptions   which   it   has   suggested,    every   tning   for  which  I 
contend  in  tJie  present  case  is  implied  in  tlie  admission.' 

*'I    apprehend/*   says   the   writer   in   the  Journal,   '*that   this 
principle  suggests  the  true  metaphysical  theory.     If  we  conceive 
that  the  simple  function  of  this  facuhy  is  to  give  aiiraiion  or  fixity 
to  whatever  conceptions  or  emotions  occupy  the  mind,  the  various 
operations  ascribed  to  Concentrativcness  will  flow  from  that  func- 
tion as  trora   an   elementary   principle.     In    Mr.  Combe's   work 
lately  published,*  the  'primitive  feeling,*  which  gives  rise  to  the^ 
phenomena  of  Concentrativeness,  is  said  to  be,  *  the  tendency  to 
conrenlrate  tJie  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its  powers  in  a 
combijied  e^ort  lo  one  object. '     This,  however,  may  be  consid- 
ered rather  as  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  power,  than  a  ] 
statement  of  the  primaiy  element  to   which   its   phenomena  may 
be  traced.     If  we  attend  to  what  passes  in  our  minds  when  we 
endeavor  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  we  do  not  attempt  any  direct  coercion  on  our  diflTerent  facul- 
ties, but  simply  endeavor  to  seize  upon  the  object  of  thought,  an4  ' 
keep  it  steadily  before  the  mind.     We  are  aU  occasionally  con-  ' 
scious  of  ineffectual  efforts  of  attention;  if  we  examine  what  we  do 
on  such  occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  ' 
think  of  some  subject  which  is,  for  the  moment,  less   attractive  ] 
than  some  other  objects  which  are  tlie  causes  of  distraction.     Ait  1 
effeciJ^^e  concentration  of  the  faculties  takes  place  only  when  the 
original  leading  conceptions  are  of  themselves  powerful  and  perma- 
nent; and  the  conceni ration   will   be    found,   consequently,  to  W'j 
most  perfect  when  there  is  least  eflbrt   to   produce  it.     We  are] 
sensible  of  ting  on  occasions  which  may  be  either  painful  or  pleaS'J 
ant;   when  a  subject,  associated   with  strong  emotion,  has  takeiij 
possession  of  the  mind;  and  wlien  we  find  oorse!ves  incapable  of 
bonislilng  from  our  thoughts,  even  though  very  desirous  of  doing 
sOy  the  train  of  conceptions  which  has  so  strongly  concentrated  outj 
upon  itself,  and   continues  to   keep   them    in    a  state   of  j 
led  and  perhaps  distressing  activity.     We  speak  of  our  minda j 
baring  ibe  command  of  our  ideas.     This  may  be  correct  enougH 

•  Syitem  of  Phrenology,  1825. 
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in  popular  language ;  but,  philosophically  speaking,  our  ideas  com- 
mand our  minds.  And  even  in  those  cases  which  appear  most 
like  exceptions  to  this  principle,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  it  is  merely  one  class  of  ideas  assuming  tlie  predominance 
over  another.  When  we  voluntarily  change  our  train  of  thought, 
or  endeavor  to  concentrate  our  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process 
is  one  in  which,  under  an  impression  of  the  necessity  or  expedi- 
ency of  attending  to  the  particular  subject,  we  pass  from  the  train 
of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  endeavor  to  reach,  by  the  aid  of  our  asso- 
ciations, tlie  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.  Almost  every 
individual  is  capable  of  this  single  effort,  and  he  may  repeat  it 
again.  But  that  uninterrupted  sustaining  of  the  attention  so  given, 
which  constitutes  Concentrativeness,  depends  on  a  quality  distinct 
from  efforts  of  attention, — ^a  quality  most  strongly  marked  where 
least  effort  is  necessary, — and  that  is  simply  the  property  which 
this  mental  power  possesses  of  giving  continuance  to  thoughts  and 
feelings  when  they  have  sprung  up  in  the  mind.  Tliis  property 
appears  to  exist  in  different  degrees  in  different  minds;  to  which, 
of  course,  the  diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  Concentrativeness, 
wiih  which  we  are  so  often  presented,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  in  what  way  tliis  property  of  perma- 
nence operates  in  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of  a  concen- 
trative  turn  of  mbd.  It  is  a  law  of  thought  which  all  systems  of 
mental  philosophy  recognise,  although  they  may  explain  it  differ- 
ently, that  a  conception  or  feeling,  when  present  to  the  mmd, 
naturally  acts  in  calling  up  other  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the 
same  class.  Ideas  of  Causality  call  forth  other  ideas  of  Causality; 
emotions  of  Benevolence  or  Destructiveness  are  followed  by  trains 
of  conceptions  associated  by  sympathy  with  tlie  previous  mental 
state.  If,  tlien,  one  predominating  conception  or  feeling  be  heU 
before  the  mind  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Concentrativeness,  the 
mental  action  just  described  will  of  necessity  be  greatly  enhanced. 
The  secondary  conceptions  will  react  upon  the  original,  increasing 
the  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  adding  to  the  excitement 
of  the  mind.  A  more  extensive  range  of  ideas,  all  bearing  the 
same  kindred  character,  will  thus  be  brought  into  view;  and  whfle 
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the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance  the  point  to  be  pursued, 
irrai^es  its  materials  on  such  a  plan  as  is  best  lidapted  lo  attain  it,  it 
b  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  executing  the  design  wiiii  greater 
strength  of  conception,  or,  as  the  nature  of  tlie  subject  may 
require,  with  a  tone  of  more  powerful  emotion.  The  effect  of 
this  concentration  naturally  extends  to  the  acdve  powers  in  cases 
where  their  co-operation  is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow 
more  reatiily  along  writh  the  mental  train,  and  participate  in  the 
harmony  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

**  In  perfect  consistency  with  tins  view,  we  6nd  that  any  cir- 
fumstance  which  gives  permanence  to  an  emotion  independently 
of  Concentrativeness,  produces  ilie  same  effect.      The  continued 
presence  of  a  cause  of  provocation  will  excite  Destructiveness  to 
a  greater  excess  of  passion.     Large  Cautiousness,  along  with  defi- 
cient Hope,  wUl  give  a  permanent  tinge  to  all  the  mental  feelings; 
and,  when  excited  by  disease,  may  so  completely  fill  die  mind 
with  their  gloomy  suggestions,  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  every ; 
idea  of  a  brighter  complexion.     Every  sentiment,   whatever  its  J 
character  may  be,  casts  its  own  peculiar  light  over  the   mental  < 
prospects;  and  die  objects  beheld  reflect   that  light  alone  to  tlie 
raind,  whether  it  be  die  splendor  of  our  more  bright   and  joyous 
feelings,  or  the  fiercer  glow   of  die   destructive  passions,  or  the 
sombre  illumination  of  a  more  melancholy  mood- 

**  It  occurs  to  rae  that  die  amount  of  diis  power,  in  ihe  composi- 
tion of  intellectual  character,  has  not  been  fully  estimated  by  phreu* 
ologists.      Independenlly  of  Phrenology    altogether,  tlie    varieties 
of  mental  consdtution   cannot,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  but  by  supposing  that  Concentrativeness  is  an  original  eleraencl 
of  mind,  varying  in  force  in  ditTereni  individuals.     In  connecting! 
this  power  w*ith  dm  cerebral  organ,  phrenologists  have  proceeded  1 
upon  experience  ;  and  so  far  as  my  limited  observation  has  goae,  I 
have  been  gratified  by  the  remarkable  coincidences  which  it  has 
presented  between  fact  and  this  part  of  the  system.     The  following  j 
remarks  have  been  8iig;gested  by  observation,  and  are  not  merely] 
speculative  ;  but,  ni  die  same  time,  they  are  submitted,  to  be  set 
aside  or  confirmed  as  to  dieir  plirenological  accuracy  by  the  more 
extensive  obsen^alions  of  otir  veteran  phrenologists. 
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<<What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in  this  organ  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more  ordinary 
d^rees,  discovers  itself  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  com- 
bination with  other  faculties.  In  some  individuals  it  produces  an 
indisposition  to  settle  into  any  regular  plan  of  life;  or,  if  this  has 
been  controlled  by  circumstances  and  other  faculties,  there  may  still 
be  seen  a  want  of  method,  forethought,  and  continuity,  in  the 
various  concerns  of  intercourse  or  business.  The  individual  does 
not  appear  like  one  driving  constantly  towards  a  particular  object ; 
his  mind  takes  its  direction  from  shifting  circumstances;  and  if  other 
faculties  conspire,  he  may  be  characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless 
facility  or  vivacity  of  disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be 
restrained  by  large  Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting 
organs  at  the  same  time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  deficiency 
will  be  considerably  different.  There  may  be  a  propensity  to 
reason,  and  possibly  to  deal  in  abstract  speculation  ;  while  the 
individual  will  exhibit,  in  his  attempts  at  argument,  a  degree  of 
cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  conception,  which  evidently  results 
from  an  incapacity  of  holding  up  distinctly  before  his  mental  vision 
the  subject  of  thought. 

"We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  organs, 
whom  we  are  surprised  to  observe  little  given  to  sustained  reason- 
ing or  philosophical  speculation.  The  writer  has  noticed  some 
such,  with  Causality  and  Wit  both  large,  while  he  has  had  reason 
either  to  know  or  to  suspect,  that  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness 
was  considerably  deficient.  The  intellectual  perceptions  of  such 
appeared  to  be  strong  and  rapid,  and  possessed  the  momentary 
brilliancy  imparted  by  Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  from  a  large 
Combativeness.  But  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained ;  the 
energy  ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the  auditor; 
and  the  decisions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never  prolonged  into 
a  train  of  connected  argument.  They  came  to  their  conclusions  by 
judgments,  and  not  by  ratiocination.  Whatever  could  be  seen  at 
a  glance  or  two,  they  perceived,  and  often  with  much  perspicaci^ 
and  origbality;  but  they  failed  in  every  thing  requiring  the  investi- 
gation of  abstract  principles  or  logical  deduction.     They  excelled 
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10  whatever  admitted  of  succession  and  varletj  of  remark,  but 
were  uosuccessful  where  a  single  point  was  to  be  kept  in  vieWi  aod 
carried  by  argument.  They  were  belter  orators  than  writers,  and 
more  powerful  still  in  conversation  than  in  prolonged  oratory.  It 
might  be  that  ihey  argued  well  in  conversational  controversy;  but 
this  was  because  the  successive  replies  of  tlie  debate  broke  the 
reasooiog  into  sleps>  if  I  may  say  so,  and  always  presented  a  new 
point  for  immediate  judgment. — All  this  appears  to  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  deficient  Concentrativeness*  We  must  obsorvei 
however,  that  such  a  mind,  when  its  faculties  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  excitement,  may  exhibit  a  degree  of  unity  and 
sustain edness  of  thought  beyond  what  is  usual  to  !t  at  o titer 
moments ; — but  this  would  prove  nothing  against  an  actual  defi- 
ciency in  Concentrativeness.  AU  possess  the  quality  in  some 
degree,  and,  of  course,  on  occasions  of  greater  excitement,  its 
power  will  be  augniemed.  And  still  it  may  be  said,  diat  if  great 
Concentrativeuess  were  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  its 
manifestations  would  be  still  more  remarkable. 

^'  Full  or  large  Concentrativeness  gives  rise  to  odier  descrip- 
tions of  intellectual  character*  We  may  occasionally  observe  a 
class  of  persons,  who,  with  the  intellectual  organs  rather  poorly 
tlei^eloped,  are  notwithstanding  great  dabblers  in  argumenl.  They 
are  a  species  of  Lilliputian  gladiators,  who  are  perpetually  skir- 
mishing and  hair-splitting  with  aU  about  them  in  behalf  of  certain 
ikvorite  opinions,  to  the  merits  of  which  few,  alas!  are  sensible  but 
themselves.  This  is  the  extreme  case,  but  various  modifications 
of  it  will  be  found.  The  probability  is,  that  in  all  such  the  faculty 
of  Concentrativeness  is  full;  it  may  be  seen,  indeed,  in  the  natural 
language  of  their  looks  and  gestures:  aloug  with  this,  Causality 
will  be  discovered  to  be  relatively  the  largest  of  dieir  intellectual 
^u/ties,  although  absolutely  small*  Their  reasonings  are  distin- 
guished by  two  qualities.  The  first  of  these  is  a  deficiency  of 
strength  and  breadth  in  the  conceptions  which  compose  them;  so 
that  their  track  is  sometliing  like  die  lines  of  navigators*  courses 
in  the  charts,  remarkable  for  nodiing  but  its  continuousoess.  The 
lecond  is,  that  they  take  no  comprehensive  sur\Ty  of  the  general 
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principles  which  bear  upon  a  question;  but  having  the  power  of 
seemg  and  dissecting  that  which  is  immediately  before  them,  they 
work  onward  by  the  help  of  certain  little  fonnulse,  now  right,  and 
now  wrong,  tiU  they  strike  upon  some  palpable  absurdity,  some 
contradiction  to  more  general  principles  or  more  extensive  analo- 
gies.    When  such  mdividuals  are  compared  with  persons  of  the 
former  class,  who  have  large  Causality,  and  yet  do  not  reason,  an 
qiparent  contradiction  is  presented  to  the  phrenological  account 
of  Causality,  as   a  faculty  which   disposes   to  metaphysics,   and 
*  gives  the  perception  of  logical  consequences  in  argument.  *     The 
contradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect  two  powers  together  as 
necessary  to  reasoning.     The  Causality  of  every  one  whose  mind 
is  sound,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  relation   between  a  clause 
and  its  effect,  or  between  simple  premises  and  a  conclusion.     If 
Concentrativeness  be  added,  which  gives  the  power  of  keeping 
the  subject  of  thought  steadily  before  the  mind,  there  will  be  a 
capacity  for  pursuing  such  a  connected  scries  of  judgments   as 
constitutes   reasoning.     In  mathematical   reasoning,  where   every 
term  has  a  definite  extension,  the  above  power  will  be  sufficient 
for  forming  sound  conclusions.     But,  in  the  investigation  of  moral 
subjects,  there  is  required   a  comprehensive  conception   of  the 
various  relations  of  each  term  or  principle  employed  in  our  deduc- 
tions; and   this  appears  to  be  the  property  of  a  large  Causality 
in   conjunction  with   the  knowing  organs ; — the  former  giving  a 
powerful   memory   for   relations   previously   discovered,  and  the 
latter  supplying  die  materials  on  which  tlie  decisions  of  Causality 
are  founded.     In  both  of  these,  such  reasoners  as  we  speak  of  are 
deficient;  and  hence  their  speculations  want  the  elements  both  of 
strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought. 

**  When  full  Concentrativeness  is  joined  to  large  Causality  and 
Individuality,  the  power  of  philosophy  and  reasoning  appears  in 
its  greatest  periection.  The  mind  is  at  once  possessed  of  large 
inteUectual  resources,  and  is  capable  of  making  the  most  of  them 
by  its  power  of  collecting  its  conceptions  into  a  strong  mental 
picture,  and  conveying  them  with  the  full  force  of  a  sustained 
representation  to  the  minds  of  otliers.     The  effects  of  a  large 
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Causality  are  just  the  reverse  of  ihoso  we  attributed  to  a  small. 
The  intellectual  picture  is  en]argcd  in  its  dimensions,  is  more 
completely  filled  up  with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines 
more  strongly  drawn;  and,  along  with  tliis,  there  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  tlie  multiplied  connexions  which  the  subject 
of  thought  has  with  other  remoter  trutlis/' 

The  styles  of  Tacitus  and  Grattan  appear  to  me  highly  charac- 
terized by  Concenuativ  eness,  while  that  of  Dugtdd  Stewart  is  so 
only  in  a  moderate  degree.  The  quality  is  much  more  conspic- 
uous in  the  poetry  of  Thomas  Campbell  Bind  Crabbe^  than  in  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  seems  to  have  l>een  recognised  by 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  names  it  a  ''  Comprehensive 
Energy/'  and  it  abounds  in  his  own  writings. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  in  st>'lc  is,  in  many 
instances,  tlie  result  of  Icibor  and  condensation,  and  in  tills  I  agree; 
but  before  an  autlior  will  bestow  pains  in  communicating  this  qual- 
ity to  his  compositions,  he  must  have  a  relish  for  it  himself;  and 
this,  according  to  my  notion,  is  inspired  by  the  organ  in  question. 
The  object  of  his  exertions  is  to  bring  his  style  up  to  a  state  wMch 
pleases  his  own  faculties;  and  if  the  organ  be  small,  he  will  not 
find  pleasure  in  concentration  either  of  feeling  or  thought. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  when  large, 
produce  the  effects  here  attributed  to  Concenlraiiveness;  but  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  literary  gentleman  in  whom  these  organs  are 
large,  and  Concentrativeness  deficient,  and  who  manifests  great 
knowledge  of  facts  and  details,  combined  with  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  keeping  them  continuously  before  his  own  mind,  so  as  to 
discover  their  relative  bearings  and  applications.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  philosophical  author,  who  possesses 

rge  Concentrativeness  with  deficient  Eventuality,  and  who  com- 
ns  of  experiencing  great  diificuJly  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details,  who  reqiures  to  write  down  instantly  the  results  of  his 
reading  and  observations,  and  whose  knowledge  exists  in  his 
portfolio  more  dian  in  his  bmin,  hut  who,  in  reproducing  his 
knowledge  as  an  author,  labors  incessantly  tiU  he  has  discovered 
its  natural  relations,  and  gives  it  forth  in  the  roost  concentrated  and 
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systematic  form.  When  Comparison  and  Causality  are  large  in 
combination  with  large  Concentrativeness,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
systematise  knowledge  :  when  the  latter  is  deficient  this  is  not  feh ; 
and  I  regard  one  element  in  a  systematic  mind  to  be  the  power  of 
giving  continuousness  to  feelings  and  ideas,  thereby  enabling  the 
intellect  to  contemplate  the  relations  subsisting  among  them. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  faculty,  an  individual  may  hare 
great  liking  for  a  particular  pursuit,  Botany,  for  example,  or  Phre- 
nology, if  he  possess  the  combination  of  facukies  which  takes 
{Measure  in  it ;  and  he  may  pursue  it  with  ardor,  and  nevertheless 
be  deficient  in  Concentrativeness.  I  know  such  persons,  but  aD 
of  them  make  efibrts,  collect  knowledge,  or  communicate  ideas, 
without  taking  a  comprehensive  and  concentrated  view  of  the 
objects  and  relations  about  which  they  treat.  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
however,  objects  to  my  ideas,  and  states,  that  his  expericftice  is 
in  contradiction  to  them.  Facts  alone  must  determine  between 
us.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
notions  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhabidveness,  inconsistent 
with  the  more  extensive  views  now  taken  of  the  functions  of  this 
faculty. 

It  has  been  objected  by  him,  that  '^  Concentrativeness  cannot 
possibly  be  a  primitive  faculty,  since  it  can  neither  act  alone,  nor 
appear  diseased  singly;  and  since  its  very  existence  only  becomes 
apparent  by  the  presence  of  other  powers  directed  to  one  object.*' 
There  are  various  faculties  which  cannot  act  alone  :  thus.  Firmness 
presupposes  the  activity  of  other  powers,  we  persevere  in  passion, 
in  love,  in  hate,  ambition,  or  in  study ;  but  cannot  well  persevere 
in  mere  abstract  perseverance  :  Cautiousness  causes  us  to  fear  ;  but 
we  always  fear  something,  which  depends  on  other  faculties,  and 
rarely  experience  abstract  fear  itself.  Concentrativeness,  therefore, 
is  not  singular  in  not  acting  alone. 

As  to  disease  of  Concentrativeness,  this  organ  appears  to  suflbr 
HI  those  lunatics  whose  attention  is  immovably  fixed  on  somie 
internal  impression,  and  who  remain  absorbed  in  silent  and  pro- 
found meditation,  insensible  alike  to  the  threats  and  caresses  of 
those  around  them,  and  to  the  effects  of  external  objects.     They 
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differ  &om  ordinary  raononianiacs  in  thfs,  that  the  latter,  with  cer* 
tain  imsound  feelings  or  iiiteneclunl  perccplions,  or  with  unsound 
associalious  on  Uie  presentment  of  certain  external  objects,  can  still 
direct  iheir  atieniion  to  other  feelings  or  ideas^  and  concerning  ihem 
can  liold  rational  conversation*     The  state   now  attributed  to  dis- 
eased Concentratii-eness,  must  be  distinguished  also  from  one  for 
which  It  has  been  sometimes  mistaken,  viz.  dementia^  approaching 
to  idiocy,  in  which  a  fixed  look  and  silent  calmness  appear,  not 
from  intevnal  meditation,  but  from  utter  insensibility  to  stimuli.     In 
disease  of  ConcenU^tlveness,   the  palieat  possesses  inten'^e  con- 
sciousness, and,  when  ctired,  is  able  tn  give  an  account  of  all  that 
passed  in  bis  mind  during  the  malaify;  in  dementia^  the  period  of 
the  disease  forms  a  blank  in  existence,  the  individual  rerollecting 
noticing.   Dr.  A.  Combe,  to  wliom  I  owe  these  observations,  states, 
that  be  has  heard  Estjiiirol,  in  his  leriures  at  ibe  Salpetriere,  speak 
of  cases  such  as  those  now  described  ;  and  be  has  seen  examples 
which  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  account  of  ibem,  although,  nwing 
to  the  function  not  having  been  discovered  at  the  lime,  he  did  not 
observe  x\\q  condition  of  this  particular  organ.     I  am  acrjuainted 
with  a  gentleman  in   whom  the  organ   is  larg^?,   and   who,  while 
laboring  under  a   nervous   affection,   !n   which  Caytionsness   and 
Conscientiousness  were  diseased,  experienced  a  feeling  as  if  the 
power  of  concenlraiing  his  mind  were  about  to  leave  binij  and  who 
used  vigorous  efforts   to  preserve  it.     He  dirpcted    his  atiention 
to  an  object,  frequently  a  spire  at  the  end  of  a  long  street,  and 
resolutely  maintained  it   immovably  fixed  there  for  a  con.iiderable 
length  of  time,  excluding  all  other   ideas   from  bis    mind.     The 
consequence  was,  that  in  his  then  weak  state,  a  diseased  fixity  of 
mind  ensued,  in  which  feelinzs  and  ideas  stood  as  it  were  bound 
\ip  and  immovable,  and  thereafter  a  state  in  which  every  imprcs- 
sioo  and    emotion  was  floating  and   fickle  like  images  m   water. 
Me  was  then  unacquainted  wilh  Phrenology,  but  knows  it  now, 
^nd  expresses   his  conviction  that  the  circumstances  detailed  were 
probably  referable  to  a  diseased  afTeclion  of  the  organ  in  question. 

Dr.  Spurzheirn  objects  farther,  that  '*  no  one,  in  concentrating 
his  mind,  and  directing  bis  powers  to  one  object,  exhibits  gestures 
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oo  scieace  of  any  people  of  Europe;  mid  to  this  Coocenlra- 
is  esseotial.  Thej  bring  tlieir  powers  lo  bear  in  a  regulat- 
ier  on  the  point  under  consideration,  and  present  it  clearly 
liiUi:ly  to  ihe  understanding.  The  Germans  hav^e  more 
1  reflecting  faculties  than  the  French,  and  also  greater 
nee;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  limited  knowledge  of 
iterature  whicli  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  appear 
nor  to  ihera  in  Concentrativeness.  They  introduce  more 
•Tin stilly  e?£traneous  ideas  and  feelings,  and  do  not  present  so 
f  and  complete  a  whole  in  their  compositions. 
In  regJird  to  the  tendency  to  "  rnhabitiveness,'*  I  conceive  that 
Kcntratjon  of  mind  is  favorable  to  this  tendency,  and  that  men 
;inima!s,  whose  faculties  are  more  concentrated,  have  the 
ic^t  jncHnation  to  remain  in  one  place;  besides,  animals  which 
w<e  on  rocks,  and  which  place  their  nests  in  high  and  difficult 
§ftTTTj!ions,  or  by  the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  would  require  for  tlieir 
\^fII-beiog  and  comfort  just  such  a  facuhy  as  this,  which  should 
enable  lliem  lo  maintain  their  position  with  ease,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  for  their  food  and  safety.  The  eagle,  which  loves 
lo  soar  aloft,  requires  certain  faculties  to  be  exerted  to  maintain 
his  equjlibnum,  while  at  tlie  same  dme  his  eye  darts  at  once  over 
a  great  e^tpanse  '*  through  the  azure  deep  of  air,"  to  discern  his 
.|krey  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  farther  required  a 
icerilration  and  simultaneous  action  of  numerous  faculties  in  the 
Hoop  which  he  makes  upon  llie  prey  itself,  and  in  pouncing  at 
once  upon  ibe  bird  or  lamb  which  he  has  selected  for  his  victim. 
Something  of  ihe  same  kind  is  retpiired  in  the  water-fowl,  whose 
idle  is  the  deep,  in  diving  for  his  food  through  the  waters.  The 
TO-operation  of  all  his  powers  must  he  required  to  keep  him  in 
that  ailuatfon,  and  at  the  same  lime  enable  him  to  secure  what  he 
wbhes  for  food,  and  avoid  his  numerous  enemies.  In  this  way  1 
conceive  that  the  new  functions  attributed  to  diis  organ  do  not 
wpersede  the  old,  nor  ituply  any  incorrectness  in  the  obser^^alions 
whicli  led  Dr*  Spuriheim  to  conjecture  its  uses;  at  the  same  lime 
there  may  be  a  modification  in  ll-e  faculty  itself  in  different  species 
of  anifnals^  which  may  determine  some  to  high  and  some   to  low 
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situations  ;  while  in  man  it  may  be  a  more  general  faculty,  without 
determining  to  a  residence  of  any  particular  kind. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  faculty  which  I  have  observed 
is  in  ropenlancers.  Their  countenances  show  a  great  internal 
efibrt  of  mental  concentration,  watching  and  directing  the  slightest 
motions  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  head  of  Ducrow,  of  which  the 
Phrenological  Society  has  a  cast,  the  organ  is  very  large.  He 
manifests  the  faculty  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  leading  object  of  these  discussions  is  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  mental  qualit}',  if  it  be  such,  intended  to  be 
designated  by  Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide 
on  the  function  of  the  organ  by  his  own  observations.  It  acts 
along  with  the  feelings  as  well  as  with  the  intellect,  and  prolong? 
emotions.  Abstract  reasoning  is  not  admitted  in  Phrenology  as 
proof  in  favor  of  any  organ  or  faculty  ;  and  I  have  observed  that, 
by  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  adopt  a  conclusion  for  or  against 
particular  ideas,  it  produces  a  tendency  to  seek  support  for  opin- 
ions rather  than  truth,  and  thereby  retards  the  progress  of  accurate 
investigation. — ^The  function  is  stated  as  only  probable,  and  stands 
open  for  further  elucidation. 

4. ADHESIVENESS. 

This  oi^n  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
parietal  bone,  on  each  side  of  Concentrativeness,  higher  up  than 
niiloprogenitiveness,  and  just  above  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When 
very  large,  two  annular  protuberances  will  be  observed  there;  or  a 
general  fulness,  if  the  neighboring  organs  be  large;  when  small,  that 
part  of  the  head  is  narrow  or  depressed. 

Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  mould  for  his  collection  the  head  oi 
a  lady,  who  was  described  to  him  as  a  model  of  friendship.  He 
did  so,  more  through  complaisance,  than  in  expectation  of  making 
any  discovery.  In  examining  the  head,  he  found  two  large  pro- 
minences, in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  sides  of  the 
organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness.  These  prominences,  which  he  had 
not  prevbusly  observed,  were  symmetrical,  and  manifestly  formed 
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by  part  of  the  bram  ;  and  he  therefore  concluded,  that  they  indi- 
cated organs  ;  but  the  question  was,  what  are  their  functions  ?  He 
ioqiiired  at  the  friends  of  the  lady  concerning  her  dispositions  and 
talents,  and  also  obtained  her  own  opinion  of  the  feelings  and 
capacities  which  she  raost  strongly  |>ossessed.  All  the  information 
concurred  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  she  was  distinguished  by 
indolabfe  attachment  to  her  friends.  Although  at  different  periods 
of  her  llk^  her  fortune  had  undergone  great  clmnges,  and  on  several 
occasions  she  bad  passed  from  po\rerty  to  riches,  her  affection  for 
her  former  friends  was  never  forgotten.  The  idea  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  J  that  the  disposition  to  atlachraent  might  be  connected 
with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  Tliis  inference  acquired  greater 
probabiJity  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  prominences  on  the 
head  of  this  lady  were  placed  immediately  above  the  organ  of 
sexual  love,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  ihat  of  the  love  of  children, 
and  that  tlje  three  feelings  have  obviously  some  analogy  to  each 
other.  &Iany  subsequent  observations  confirmed  this  conjecture, 
aad  the  organ  has  long  been  regarded  as  established. 

The  faculty  gives  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment,  and 
causes  us  to  experience  the  greatest  delight  in  a  return  of  aifection. 
Tliose  in  whom  it  is  large,  feel  an  involuntary  impulse  to  embrace, 
and  clin^  to  any  object  which  is  capable  of  experiencing  fondness* 
Tl  gives  ardor  and  a  firm  grasp  to  tlie  shake  with  tlie  hand.  In 
boys,  it  frequently  displays  itself  by  attachment  to  dogs,  rabbits, 
birds,  horses,  or  other  animals.  In  giils,  it  adds  fondness  to  the 
embraces  bestowed  upon  the  doll  The  feelings  which  it  inspires 
abound  in  the  poetry  of  Moore.  He  beautifully  describes  its 
effects  in  the  following  lines: 

'*  The  heart,  like  a  tendril  accoBtomed  to  cling, 
Let  it  grow  where  U  will  ciuiiiot  flourish  alone; 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  Uiing, 
It  cm  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own." 

^Il  also  inspires  the  verse, 

^'  The  heart  that  loves  truly,  love  sever  fbrgetii 
But  aji  tntly  loves  on  to  the  dose  ; 
Am  the  san-flower  turns  to  her  god  a«  he  sets, 
The  Mme  look  that  ahe  tamed  whea  he  tote" 
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They  perhaps  feel  many  points  of  repulsion,  and  are  not  happy  if 
too  long  and  too  closely  united;  but  still,  on  being  separated,  they 
experience  a  longing  for  each  other's  society,  which  makes  them 
forget  and  forgive  every  thing  to  obtain  its  gratification.  There 
are  husbands  and  wives  who  cannot  live  together,  and  yet  who 
become  miserable  when  long  separated.  I  conceive  this  to  arise 
from  large  Adhesiveness  in  both,  combined  with  otiier  faculties 
in  each,  which  do  not  harmonize. 

This  faculty  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Benevolence,  for 
many  persons  are  prone  to  attachment  who  are  not  generous.  It, 
however,  has  a  more  extensive  influence  than  the  production  of 
friendship  among  individuals,  and  appears  to  give  rise  to  tba 
instinctive  tendency  to  congregate,  whence  society  has  originated* 
Man  is  created  obviously  with  a  view  to  the  social  state.  His 
feelings  of  benevolence,  love  of  praise  and  justice,  require  society 
for  their  objects,  as  much  as  the  stomach  requires  food  to  eoaUs 
it  to  perform  the  process  of  digestion  ;  and  nature,  by  means  of 
this  faculty,  seems  to  give  the  instinctive  tendency  to  associate,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind  may  find  scope  for 
exercise.  If  this  view  be  correct,  deficiency  in  the  organ  will  be 
essential  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  possess  this  propensity  as  weD  as 
man  :  It  is  remarkably  strong  in  the  dog ;  and  horses  and  oxen 
sometimes  become  sick  and  pine,  when  deprived  of  accustomed 
companions.  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,"  says  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  **  that  the  instinct  of  being  attached  for  life,  and  that  of  living 
in  society,  are  not  mere  degrees  of  energy,  so  that  a  lower  degree 
produces  attachment  for  life,  and  a  higher  degree  for  society.  For 
there  are  animals  which  live  in  society  without  being  attached  for 
life ;  as  the  bull,  the  dog,  cock,  &c. ;  others  live  in  society,  and 
in  family,  as  starlings,  ravens,  crows,  &c. ;  others  again  are  attach- 
ed for  life  without  living  in  societ}',  as  the  fox,  magpie,"  &c.  The 
instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  society,  and  that  of  living  in  family, 
«re  modifications  of  the  faculty  in  question  ;  just  as  smell,  although 
ihi^  same  sense  in  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  is  modified 
in  the  fcraier  to  take  cognizance  of  vc^table  substances,  and  b 
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itter,  of  the  animal  fibre  and  effluvia.  "  Man  belongs  to  ibo 
mimaJs  which  are  social  and  attached  for  life ;  society  and  marriage 
are  consequeotJj  effecls  not  of  human  reflection,  but  of  an  original 
decree  of  nature.'^ — Spurzlidm'^  Physwg.  SysL  p*  200,  and 
Phrtnologtfj  p.  163. 

Dr*  GalJ  does  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  attachment  for 
life  in  man  and  animals  resuJis  from  this  organ.  It  appears  to  him, 
so  far  as  bis  knowledge  of  natural  history  extends,  that,  In  aU 
species  where  both  tlfe  male  and  female  concur  in  rearing  the 
youngf  marriage  for  life  eiists;  and  tiiat,  on  tlie  other  hand,  where 
the  unaided  female  is  suflicient  to  this  end,  the  connexion  is 
temporary.  At  the  sajiie  timcj  be  speaks  with  much  reserve  on 
the  subject,  and  is  not  prepared  to  decide,  whether  ibere  is  a 
separate  organ  for  atlachment  for  life, — wbetlier  it  is  the  result  of 
a  combiiialion  of  several  organs,  or  a  modification  of  Adhesiveness. 
—Vol  iii.  p*  4B5. 

Excessive  energ)"  of  this  faculty  produces  extreme  regret  at  the 
Jofis  of  friends,  or  at  leaving  our  country.  Nostalgia  is  supposed 
lo  result  from  disease  of  the  organ* 

Mr.  Stewart*  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, f  admit  this  tendency  na 
a  primtrive  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  concur  in  general  with  the 
views  of  the  phrenologists  in  re2;ard  to  it. 

J.  J.  Roussea  founds  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the 
loequafify  of  Ranks,  which  obtained  tlie  pris^e  from  the  Academy 
of  Dijon,  on  the  non*exisience  of  such  a  propensity  in  the  human 
mind.  He  views  man  in  his  nauiral  state,  as  an  isolated  and 
wandering  animal,  satisfying  his  hunger  by  tlie  chase,  or  by  the 
fruit  o(  the  forest,  and  quenching  his  thirst  at  the  spring  or  tlie 
brook,  and  having  no  more  need  or  desire  of  society  with  his  kind, 
than  the  eagle  or  the  wolC  He  conceives,  thai  the  individual  who 
first  enclosed  a  spot  of  ground  and  called  it  mine,  and  who  first 
cajoled  his  fellow  men  to  settle  around  him  and  assist  bim  in  his 
projects,  ivas  the  author  of  all  the  evil  with  which  human  nature  is 
now  afflicted.     Many  volumes  have  been  written  in  answer  to  tbia 
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Amstd  lucubration;  but  I  submit,  tbat  Phrenology,  by  sbowing  tbil 
those  who  have  this  part  of  the  brain  large,  are  inspired  with  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  atUchment  and  society,  afibids  a  brief  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  great  activity  of  this  organ  disposes  persons  to  embrace  and 
cling  to  each  other ;  two  children  m  whom  it  is  active  will  put  their 
arms  round  each  others  necks,  and  place  their  heads  together, 
bringing  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness  in  each  into  contact  with  the 
same  organ  in  the  other,  or  assuming  this  attitude  as  nearly  as 
possible.  A  dog  when  anxious  to  show  his  attachment  will  rub 
his  head  at  the  seat  of  this  organ,  on  his  master's  leg. 

The  organ  is  established. 

6. COMBATIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior-inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone. 

Dr.  Grail  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery.  After 
he  had  abandoned  all  the  metaphysical  systems  of  the  nund,  and 
become  anxious  to  discover  the  primitive  propensities  of  human 
nature,  by  means  of  observation,  he  collected  in  his  house  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  following  diSEat- 
ent  occupations,  coach-drivers,  servants,  &c.  After  acquiring  their 
confidence,  and  disposing  them  to  sincerity,  by  giving  them  wine 
and  money,  he  drew  them  into  conversation  about  each  other's 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  particularly  about  the  striking  charac- 
teristics in  the  disposition  of  each.  In  the  portraits  which  they 
drew  of  each  other,  they  paid  particular  attention  to  those  who 
everywhere  provoked  quarrels  and  disputes ;  they  also  distin- 
guished individuals  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  spoke  of  them  with 
contempt,  calling  them  poltroons.  Dr.  Gall  became  curious  to 
discover,  whether  the  heads  of  the  bravoes  whom  they  described 
diffisred  in  any  respect  from  those  of  the  pacific  individuals.  Ho 
ranged  them  on  opposite  sides,  and  found,  that  those  who  delif^- 
ed  in  quarrels  had  tbat  part  of  the  head  immediately  behind,  and  a 
little  above  the  ear,  much  larger  than  the  others. 
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He  obs 


that  there  could  be  here 


question  about  tlm 
iofluenee  of  education,  and  that  tiiis  prominent  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  each  could  nc^-er  be  atiribuied  to  die  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  Men  in  the  rank  to  which  they  belonged,  abandon 
themselves  without  reserve  to  ilie  inapulse  of  their  natural  disposi* 
tjons. 

The  spectacle  of  fighting  animals  was,  at  that  lime,  still  existing 
at  Vienna.  An  individual  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  so 
extremely  Intrepid,  tbat  be  frequently  presented  himself  in  tlie  arena 
quite  alone,  lo  sustain  the  combat  against  a  wild  boar,  or  a  bull.  In 
his  head,  the  organ  was  found  to  be  very  large.  Dr,  Gall  next 
examined  llie  heads  of  several  of  bis  fellow  students,  who  bad  been 
banished  from  Universities  for  exciting  contentions,  and  continu- 
illy  engaging  in  duels.  In  them  also  the  organ  was  large.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches,  he  met  with  a  young  lady  who  bad 
repeatedly  disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  and  maintained  battles 
with  the  other  sex;  and  in  her,  also,  the  organ  was  large*  On 
the  other  hand,  he  examined  the  beads  of  individuals,  who  were 
equally  remarkable  for  want  of  courage,  and  in  them  tlie  organ  was 
smalL  Tlw  Iteads  of  the  courageous  persons  varied  in  every  other 
point,  but  resembled  each  other  in  being  large  in  iliis  part.  Erjual 
dr^erences  were  found  in  tlie  oilier  parts  of  the  heads  of  the  timid, 
when  compared  with  each  other,  but  all  were  small  at  Combaiive- 
ness. 

Tbis  faculty  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  ridicule>  and  it  has  been 
objected,  that  the  Creator  cannot  have  implanted  in  the  mintl  a 
faculty  for  fighting.  Tlje  objectors,  however,  have  been  equally 
shallow  in  learning,  as  in  observation  of  human  nature.  The  pro- 
foundesc  roelapbysicians  admit  its  existence,  and  llie  most  esteemed 
autfaors  describe  its  influence  and  operations.  The  character  of 
UbcJe  Toby,  as  drawn  by  Sterne,  is  in  general  true  to  nature, 
«m]  It  is  a  personification  of  the  combative  propensity,  combined 
with  great  Benevolence  am!  Inie'^rlty.  *' If,*' says  Uncle  Toby, 
^'  when  I  was  a  school-boy,  I  could  not  hear  a  drum  beat  but  my 
heart  beat  widi  it,  was  it  my  feult  ?     Did  I  plant  the  propensity 
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\  f  Did  I  sound  the  alarm  within,  or  nature  ?  "  He  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  himself  against  the  charge  of  cruelty  supposed  to  be 
implied  in  a  passion  for  the  battle  field.  '^  Did  any  one  of  you," 
be  contuued,  "shed  more  tears  for  Hector?  And  when  King 
Priam  came  to  the  camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping 
back  to  Troy  without  it, — ^you  know,  brother,  I  could  not  eat  my 
dimier.  Did  that  bespeak  me  cruel  ?  or,  because,  brother  Shandy, 
my  blood  flew  out  into  the  camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war. 
Was  it  a  proof  that  it  could  not  ache  for  the  distress  of  war  too  ?" 
Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  war  by  Vespasian  against  Vitellius, 
mentions,  that,  '^  Even  women  chose  to  enter  the  capital  and 
abide  the  siege.  Amongst  these,  the  most  signal  of  all  was 
Yerulana  Gracilia,  a  lady,  who  followed  neither  children  nor 
kindred,  nor  relations,  but  followed  only  the  war." — Lib.  iii. 
** Courage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  a  quality  so  necessary  for 
maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  admit  this  propensity,  under  the 
name  of  ^^  sudden  resentment;"  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  gives  an 
accurate  and  beautiful  description  of  it,  under  the  name  of  "  instant 
anger."  "  There  is  a  principle  in  our  mind,^^  says  he,  ^^  which 
U  to  U8  like  a  constant  protector^  which  may  slumber  indeed,  but 
which  slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance  would  be  useless, 
which  awakes  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust  intention,  and  which 
becomes  more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
'violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should  we 
thmk  of  the  providence  of  nature,  if,  when  aggression  was  threat- 
ened against  the  weak  and  unarmed,  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of 
others,  there  were  instantly  and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of 
some  wonder-working  power,  to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defence- 
less, a  sword  or  other  weapon  of  defence?  and  yet  tliis  would  be 
but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared  with  tliat  which  we  receive 
from  those  simple  emotions  which  Heaven  has  caused  to  rushy  as 
it  were,  into  our  mind,  for  repelling  every  attack." — Vol.  iii.  p. 
324.  This  emotion  is  exactly  the  phrenological  propensity  of 
Combativeness.     The  chief  difference  between  Dr.  Brown's  views 
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fiDd  ours,  b^  that  he  regards  it  as  a  mere  suscepiibiJity  of  emotion, 
liable  to  be  called  into  action  when  provocation  presents  itself,  but 
alumbenng  in  quiescence  io  ordinary  circumstances;  while  we  look 
upon  it  a:3  an  active  impulse^  exerting  an  influence  on  the  mental 
coQStitutloQ,  independent  of  unjust  attack.  It  is  to  express  this 
active  quality^  that  "  Combaiiveoess "  is  used  to  designate  the 
faculty^  in  preference  to  "Courage." 

Combativeness,  then,  inspires  with  courage^  and>  when  properly 
directed,  is  useful  to  maintain  the  right*  On  this  account,  a 
considerable  endowment  of  it  is  indispensable  to  all  great  and 
magnanimous  characters.  Even  in  schemes  of  chanty,  or  in  plans 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  or  learning,  opposition  will  arise,  and 
Combatjveness  inspires  its  possessor  with  that  instinctive  boldness 
which  enables  the  mind  to  look  undaunted  on  a  contest  in  virtue's 
cause,  and  to  meet  it  witliout  shrinking*  Were  the  organ  very 
deficient  io  the  promoters  of  such  sf-hemes,  they  would  be  habie 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  contenlion>  and  baffled  in  alt  their  exertions. 
I  conceive  Mrs.  Fry  would  require  no  small  Combativeness  to 
give  her  courage  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  Newgate.  With- 
out  it,  her  mind  could  not  have  felt  that  boldness  to  encounter 
difficulty,  wliich  must  have  preceded  the  resolution  to  undertake 
so  great  an  enterprise.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  also  must 
have  been  supported  by  it  in  the  perils  he  voluntarily  undertook 
in  visiting  the  dungeons  of  Europe.  Indeed  I  have  observed  that 
the  most  actively  benevolent  individuals  of  both  sexes,  those  who^ 
in  person,  minister  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  face  poverty  and 
▼ice  io  iheir  deepest  haunts,  to  relieve  and  correct  them,  have  this 
organ  fully  developed.  Lutber  and  Knox  must  have  required  a 
large  poruon  of  it,  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  services  which 
they  rendered  to  Cbrislendom. 

The  organ  is  large  in  valiant  warriors.  In  the  skulls  of  King 
Robert  Bmee,  and  General  Wormser,  who  defended  Mantua 
against  Buonaparte,  it  is  exceedingly  conspicuous.  The  figures, 
at  the  top  of  next  page,  represent  Wurmser's  skull  contrasted  at 
this  organ  with  liie  skull  of  a  Ceylonese  boy,  in  whom  it  is  small. 
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Qeomnl  Wumifler.  Ceylonese  Boy. 


Combativeness  large.  CombatiTenen  small. 

tn  feudal , times,  great  Combativeness  was  more  essential  to  a 
leader  than  it  is  in  modern  warfare.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
Bruce  and  Wallace,  could  command  the  fierce  barbarians  whom 
thejr  led  to  the  field  only  by  superior  personal  prowess  ;  and, 
indeed,  hope  of  victory  was  then  founded  chiefly  on  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  chief  could  wield  his  sword.  In  modem  warfare, 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect  is  more  requisite  in  a  General ; 
bat  still  Combativeness  is  a  valuable  element  in  his  constitution. 
Napoleon  distinguished  accurately  between  these  two  qualities.  He 
describes  Ney  and  Murat  as  men  in  whom  instinr.tive  courage  pre- 
dominated  over  judgment;  and  notices  their  excellence  in  leading 
«n  attack,  or  a  charge  of  cavalry,  combined  with  their  incapaci^ 
for  great  affairs.  The  most  perfect  military  commander,  he  saysy 
is  formed  when  courage  and  judgment  are  tn  (Bquilibrio;  —  in 
phrenological  language,  when  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  moral 
Sentiment,  and  Reflection,  are  in  just  proportion. 

This  faculty  is  of  great  service  to  an  advocate:  it  furnishes  him 
with  the  spirit  of  contention,  and  causes  his  energies  to  rise  in 
proportion  as  he  is  opposed. 

It  inspires  authors  with  the  love  of  battles.  Homer  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  are  fired  with  more  than  common  energy,  when 
describing  the  fight,  the  slaughter,  and  the  shouts  of  victory.  From 
this  sympathy  of  historians,  orators  and  poets,  with  deeds  of  arms, 
warriors  are  too  inconsiderately  elevated  into  heroes,  and  thus  the 
trade  of  butchery  is  fostered  and  rendered  glorious,  with  small 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  Phrenology,  by  revealing 
the  true  source  of  the  passion  for  war,  will,  it  is  to  be  noped,  one 
day  direct  the  public  sentiment,  to  mark  with  its  highest  disappro* 
bation  every  manifestation  of  this  faculty  that  is  not  sanctioned  by 
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justice,  and  then  ire  shall  have  fewer  battles  and  iofltctions  of 
misery  on  mankind. 

Wiien  loo  energetic  and  ill  directed,  it  produces  ibe  wortt 
results.  It  llien  inspires  with  llie  love  of  contention  for  its  own 
sake.  In  private  society  it  produces  the  controversial  opponent, 
ibo  will  wraiigle  and  contest  every  point,  ami  **  diough  vanquished, 
to  mil  argue  still.*'  When  diys  energetic  and  active,  and  not 
directed  by  Conscientiousness,  it  becomes  a  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  domestic  circle:  Conlratliction  is  llien  a  gratification, 
and  the  hours  tlmt  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  pure  and  peaceful 
enjoyment  are  imbittered  by  strife.  On  the  great  field  of  the 
world,  its  abuses  lead  tn  quarrels,  and,  when  combined  with  De- 
slruclj%'enessj  to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  In  all  ages,  coundess 
thousands  have  thronged  round  die  standard  raised  for  war,  with 
an  ardor  and  alacrity  which  showed  thai  they  experienced  pleasure 
in  the  occupation. 

Persons  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  and  not  directed  by  supe* 
rior  sentiments,  are  animated  by  an  instinctive  tendency  to  oppose 
every  measure,  sentiment,  and  doctrine,  advocated  by  others;  and 
ibcy  frequently  impose  upon  themselves,  so  far  as  to  mistake  this 
disposition  for  an  acute  spirit  of  philosophizing  prompting  them 
to  greater  vigor  of  investigation  than  other  men.  Bayle,  die  author 
of  tlie  Historical  Dictionary,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  diis 
constitution;  for,  in  wiling,  his  general  rule  was  to  lake  the  side 
in  opposition  to  every  one  else;  and  hence  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  way  to  make  him  write  usefully,  was  to  attack  him  only 
when  be  was  in  the  right,  for  he  would  then  combat  in  favor  of 
truth  with  all  the  energy  of  a  powerful  inind»  William  Cobbett 
mentions,  that,  in  his  youth,  the  rattle  of  iJie  drum  inviting  him  to 
war  was  enchanting  music  to  his  ears,  and  that  he  ardently  became 
a  soldier.  In  his  maturer  years,  the  combative  propensity  seems 
to  glow  with  equal  vivacity  in  his  mind,  although  exerted  in  a 
di^rent  direction.  By  speech  and  writing  he  now  contends  in 
favor  of  every  opinion  that  is  interesting  for  the  day.  To  Comba* 
liveness  is  probably  owing  no  small  portion  of  that  boldness  which 
eveD  his  enemies  cannot  deny  him  to  possess. 
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The  organ  is  large  also  ia  persoDS  who  have  murdered  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  cool  deliberate  desigo. 
The  casts  of  Haggart  and  Mar)^  Macinnes  are  examples  in  point. 
The  organ  is  large  also  in  several  casts  of  Charibs'  skulls,  a  tribe 
remarkable  for  the  fierceness  of  their  courage •  Dr.  Spurzheim 
mentions,  that  the  ancient  artists  have  represented  this  organ  large 
in  their  statues  of  gladiators^  The  practice  of  that  art,  as  also  the 
priM-fighls  of  England  J  have  for  their  object  the  gratifitatioa  of 
this  propensity. 

When  the  organ  is  very  large  and  active,  it  gives  a  hard 
thumping  sound  to  the  voice,  as  if  every  word  contained  a  blow. 
Madame  De  Stael,  informs  us,  that  Buonaparte's  voice  assumed 
this  kind  of  intonation  when  he  was  angr)'' ;  and  I  have  observed 
similar  manifestations  in  individuals,  whom  I  knew  to  possess  this 
part  of  the  brain  largely  developed.  When  predominant  it  gives  a 
sharp  expression  to  the  lips,  and  the  individual  has  the  tendency 
lo  throw  his  head  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  organ,  or  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  boxer  or  fencer. 

When  the  organ  is  small,  the  individual  experiences  great  diffi- 
culty in  resisting  attacks  ;  nor  is  he  able  to  make  his  way  in  paths 
where  he  must  invade  the  prejudices  or  encounter  ibe  hostility  of 
others.  Excessively  timid  children  are  generally  deficient  in  this 
organ  and  possess  a  large  Cautiousness  j  their  heads  resembling  the 
figure  of  the  Ceylonese  boy  on  p.  150.  I  conceive  the  extreme 
diffidence  and  embarrassment  of  Cowper  the  poet,  to  have  arise4>ll 
from  such  a  combination  ;  and  in  his  verses  he  loathes  war  with  a 
deep  abhorrence.  Deficiency  of  Comhativeness,  however,  does 
not  produce  fear  ;  for  this  is  a  positive  emotion,  often  of  great 
vivacity,  which  cannot  originate  from  a  mere  negation  of  an 
opposite  quality. 

Comhativeness  is  generally  more  developed  in  men  than  in 
women  ;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  is  sometimes  large.  If  it  predom- 
inates, it  gives  a  bold  and  forward  air  lo  the  female  ;  and  when  a 
child  she  would  probably  be  distinguished  as  a  romp. 

In  society  it  is  useful  to  know  its  effects,  for  then  we  can  treat 
it  according  to  its  nature.     If  we  wish  to  convince  a  person  in 
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whom  ii  is  large  and  Conscientiousness  deficieot,  he  will  never 
endeavor  lo  seize  the  meaning  or  spirit  of  our  observations,  but 
wiD  penioacioiisly  put  these  aside,  catch  al  any  inaccuracy  of 
expression,  fly  to  any  plausible,  aJihough  obviously  false  inference, 
or  thrust  in  some  extraneous  circumstance,  as  if  it  were  of  essential 
importance,  merely  to  embarrass  the  discussion.  Individuals  so 
constituted  are  rarely  convinced  of  any  thing,  and  the  proper  course 
of  treatment  b  to  drop  the  arguoient  and  leave  ihera  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  field.  This  by  vvithdrawinjE;  the  opportunity  for 
exercising  their  combaliveness  is  really  a  punishment  to  them ;  and 
our  views  will  have  a  better  chance  to  sink  into  their  minds 
tioheeded  by  rhems elves,  than  if  urged  by  us  and  resisted  by  them, 
which  would  infallibly  be  the  case  if  we  showed  anxiety  for  their 
conviction.  The  test  of  a  combative  spirit  is  to  state  some  clear 
and  almost  self-evident  proposition  as  part  of  our  discourse.  The 
truly  contentious  opponent  will  instinctively  dispute  or  deny  it;  and 
we  need  proceed  no  farther. 

When  the  organ  is  large,  and  excited  by  strong  potations,  an 
excessive  tendency  to  quarrel  and  fight  is  the  consequence.  Hence 
some  individuals,  in  whom  It  is  great,  but  whose  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  capable  of  restraining  it  when  sober,  appear, 
when  inebriated^  to  be  of  a  difiereal  nature,  and  extremely  comba- 
tive. The  organ  Is  liable  also  lo  excessive  excitation  through 
disease.  Pinel  gives  several  examples  of  monomania  clearly  refer- 
able to  this  organ.  **  A  maniac,"  says  he,  '^  naturally  peaceful  and 
gentU  in  disposidon,  appeared  inspired  by  the  demon  of  malice 
during  the  fit.  He  was  then  in  an  unceasingly  mischievous  activ- 
ity. He  locked  up  his  companions  in  ihelr  cells,  provoked  and 
struck  them,  and  at  every  word  raised  some  new  quarrel  and 
fighting."  Another  individual,  who,  during  his  lucid  interv^als,  was 
nitld,  obliging,  reserved,  and  even  iiinld  in  his  manners,  became, 
during  the  fit,  highly  audacious,  *'  and  experienced  the  most  violent 
propensity  to  provoke  those  who  approached  hira,  to  irritate  and 
fight  Uiem.  avec  outrance.''^  On  visiting  London  Bedlam  in  1824, 
I  examined  the  head  of  a  male  patient,  and  pronounced  Comba- 
liveness    and    Destructiveness  to   be    uncommonly  large.     I  was 
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desired  to  look  at  fab  hands.  They  were  fastened  to  rii^  in  m 
iron  g^dle  round  his  waist.  He  had  committed  marder  in  tn 
access  of  fuiy,  and  was  liable  to  relapses,  in  which  be  manifesiled 
these  propensities  with  inordinate  vehemence. 

This  organ  is  found  also  m  the  lower  animals  ;  bat  there  m 
great  differences  among  them  in  respect  to  its  energjr.  Rtbhid, 
for  instance,  are  more  courageous  than  hares  ;  and  one  dog  locA* 
incessantly  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  while  another  alwqrs  ffies 
from  the  combat.  The  bull-dog  forms  a  contrast  in  this  propensi^ 
to  the  greyhound ;  and  the  head  of  the  former  is  much  larger 
betwixt  and  behind  the  ears  than  the  latter.  ^^This  also  is  an 
unfailing  sign  to  recognise  if  a  horse  be  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and 
sure.  The  same  difference  b  observed  in  game-cocks  and  game- 
bens,  in  comparison  with  domestic  fowls.  Horse  jockeys,  and 
those  who  are  fond  of  fighting  cocks,  have  long  made  thb  observa- 
tion."— Phynogn,  System^  p.  302. 

The  organ  is  established. 

6.— DESTRUCTIVENESS 

This  orgin  b  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a  litde 
backwards  and  forwards  from,  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  and 
corresponds  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  Dr.  Gall's  plates  it  extends  a  few  lines  farther 
back  than  in  those  given  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  ;  and  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tions, that  when  it  is  excessively  large,  the  whole  portion  of  the 
skuU  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  parietal  bones  to  the  ears  b 
elevated ;  and  that,  in  cases  of  smaller  developement,  the  pronu- 
nence  is  confined  to  the  temporal  bones.  I  have  seen  examples 
of  both  kinds. 

Dr.  Gall  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  account  of  the  db- 
covery  of  this  organ.  In  comparing  attentively  the  skuUs  of 
several  of  the  lower  animals,  he  observed  a  characteristic  difier- 
ence  betwixt  those  of  the  carnivorous  and  the  graminivorous  tribes. 
In  graminivorous  animals,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  brain  Bes 
behind  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  ;  while  in  the  carnivorous, 
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a  coosiderabi)'  larger  mass  Is  sLtualed  there*  For  a  long  time  ha 
merely  commnnicaied  these  obsenations  to  his  bearers,  \ritbout 
making  the  least  applicatioii  of  them  to  Phrenolog) %  lie  only 
poiiiied  out  iljal,  by  inspectiog  the  crariiumj  even  when  the  teedi 
are  waoting^  it  Is  possible  to  distinguish  whetlier  the  animals  belong 
10  the  graminiForous  or  carnivorous  genera*  It  happened,  at  length, 
that  some  one  sent  him  the  skull  of  a  parricide;  but  lie  put  it 
ttsiddi  without  imagining  that  the  skulls  of  murderers  could  be  of 
any  use  to  him  m  his  researches.  Shortly  nfterwards  he  received 
also  ll»e  ci^nium  of  a  highwayman,  who,  not  satisfied  witlj  robbing, 
had  murdered  several  of  bis  victims.  He  placed  these  two  croiu^ 
side  by  side,  and  frequently  examined  tliem.  Every  time  that  he 
did  so  he  was  struck  wiili  iliis  circumstance,  that  alihoogh  they 
difered  in  almost  every  other  point,  each  of  them  presenied  a 
distinct  and  corresponding  prominence,  immediately  above  the 
external  opening  of  the  car.  Having  observed,  however^  tlie  same 
prominence  in  some  other  crania  in  his  coUeclion,  he  Uiouglu  that 
it  miglit  be  by  mere  accident  that  tliese  two  parts  were  so  much 
developed  in  Uie  skulls  of  the  murderers.  It  was  only,  therefore, 
after  a  considerable  time,  that  he  began  to  reflect  upon  die  difler- 
ent  conformation  of  the  brain  in  c*jnnvorous  and  graminivorous 
animals;  and  then  obsen  ing  that  the  part  which  was  large  in  cami* 
vorous  animals,  was  precisely  tliai  wliich  w^as  so  much  developed 
in  the  murderers,  die  question  occurred  to  him.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  can  be  any  connexion  betwixt  the  coiiformolion  of  brain  thus 
indicated  and  the  propensity  to  kill?  "  .\t  first,'' says  Dr.  Gall, 
**  1  revolted  from  this  ideaj  but  when  my  only  business  was  to 
observe,  and  to  state  the  result  of  my  observations,  I  acknowledged 
no  other  law  than  that  of  truth.'*  **  Let  us  not,  tlierefore,"  says 
he,  'Tear  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  for  it  is  only  when  W6 
shall  have  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of  human  actionsj  that  we 
shall  know  bow  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men**' 

The  organ  has  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  owing  partly  to 
its  having  been  at  first  named  the  organ  of  Murder,  from  having 
been  found  largest  in  individuals  who  had  sufi'ered  death  for  this 
crime.     The  propensity,  liowever,  now  designated  Destrucliveness, 
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is  recc^nised  by  many  authors  as  existing  in  the  human  mind. 
Lord  Karnes  observes,  that  '^  there  is  a  contrivance  of  Nature,  no 
less  simple  than  efiectual,  which  engages  men  to  bear  with  cheer- 
fubess  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture  ;  and 
that  is  an  appetite  for  hunting.  ^^ — '^  It  is  an  illustrious  instance 
of  providential  care,  the  adapting  the  internal  constitution  of  man 
to  lus  external  circumstances.  The  appetite  for  hunting,  though 
among  us  litde  necessary  for  food,  is  to  this  day  remarkable  in 
young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Natural  propensities 
may  be  rendered  faint  or  obscure,  but  never  are  totally  eradi- 
cated."— Sketches^  b.  i.  . 

Yicesimus  Knox,  in  his  Essays,  gives  a  similar  theory  of 
hunting.  The  delight  felt  in  this  sport  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  to  emulation,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
ceeding in  our  aim;  but  if  these  were  the  sole  sources  of  the 
enjoyment,  then  it  ought  to  be  as  pleasant  to  gallop  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  leap  hedge  and  ditch,  without  as  with  an  animal  in  chase, 
and  as  agreeable  to  shoot  at  any  object  thrown  into  the  air  as  at  a 
bird.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  unless  there  is  a  creature 
to  suffer  the  effects  of  the  hunting  and  shooting,  these  acts  afibrd 
but  little  pleasure. 

The  author  of  an  essay  on  huntmg,  shooting,  and  fishing,  read 
before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  on 
16th  January,  1783,  recognises  this  appetite  as  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man.  "We  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  the  human  mind,  b 
every  age,  endowed  with  a  strong  natural  inclination  to  these  diver- 
sions. In  the  savage  state,  we  have  seen  that  the  situation  of  man 
renders  such  a  propensity  absolutely  necessary;  we  have  seen  it 
become  at  once  conducive  to  his  convenience  and  his  pleasures. 
We  behold  him  emerge  from  a  state  of  uncivilization  into  polished 
life.  This  propensity  still  accompanies  him;  it  stimulates  him  to 
exercise,  the  efficient  cause  of  health." — ''From  the  attributes 
justly  ascribed  to  the  benevolent  Author  of  our  existence,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  every  propensity  with  which  the  human  mind 
is  endowed,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  even  conducive  to  our 
happbess,  whilst  indulged  in  the  proper  degree.     This  is  not  more 
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true  of  the  mild  and  gende  dispositions,  those  which  seem  lo  be 
nourished  by  tlie  'milk  of  human  Idiidness,'  than  of  our  more  active 
and  lively  propensities,  those  which  excite  to  tlie  most  vigorous 
UmI  toilsome  exertions*" — *' In  tlie  exercise  of  every  disposition 
the  human  mind/'  adds  the  essayist,  ^^the  excess,  or  the 
ideficiency^  alone  is  injurious;  but  iJiere  is  none,  tlie  limiied  use 
fwbereof  doth  not  contribute  to  ilie  happiness  of  the  individual, 
and  the  good  of  society,*'* 

The  feeling  is  familiar  to  poets  and  authors  who  delineate  human 
ature.  The  description  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  King  Robert 
Sruce  avenging  on  Cormac  Doil  tlie  death  of  Man,  is  written  in 
the  very  spint   oC  Destructiveness; 

Not  ao  awoke  the  King  *  hli  hand 
Snatched  fVom  the  ^tinc  a  knoUi^d  brand. 
The  nearest  weapon  of  hi«  wrath, 
WiUi  thta  he  crossed  tlie  murderer'a  path^ 

And  venged  young  Allan  wt'll  I 
The  spattered  braio  and  bubhimg  blood 
HUaed  on  the  half-exling-uitihed  wood  y 

The  miMre&nt  ga^pd  and  fell. 

The  same  author  recogiuses  several  of  the  phrenological  facul- 
ties in  the  following  lines ;  and,  in  pru'ticular,  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Destructiveness:  the  latter,  however,  only  in  a  state  of  abuse. 
The  verses  refer  to  tlie  battle  of  Bannockburn  : 

But  O  .   amid  that  waste  of  life, 

What  various  motives  firfd  the  stnlbf 

The  aspiring  noble  bltdforfamt. 

The  patriot  for  hi»  count  ft/ s  claim  ; 

This  knight  his  jouthful  strength  to  prove, 

And  that  to  earn  his  lady^s  Jove  ; 

Saw t  fought  from  ru£ian  (hirst  ofUood, 

From  habit  Aome^  or  hardihnod. 

Bat  ruffian  Hlern,  and  soldier  ^ood, 

The  noble»  and  Uie  stave, 
From  To^rinits  cause  the  some  wild  road^ 
On  the  same  bloody  morning  trodci 
To  that  dark  Inn  the  grave. 


•  MMicheatci  Memoirs^  Vol  L  pp.  343,  351. 
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In  RecoDeetioDs  of  the  Peninsula,  by  the  author  of  Sketches 
in  India,  the  following  passage  occurs :  ^'  As  the  chill  dews  of 
eveniog  were  descending  on  our  bivouack,  a  staff-officer,  with  a 
oourier,  came  galloping  mto  it,  and  alighted  at  the  quarters  of 
our  ganerd.  It  was  soon  known  anK>ng  us  that  a  severe  and 
saoguinaij  action  had  been  foi^t  by  our  brother  soldiers  at  Tala- 
vera.  Dbjomted  rumours  spoke  of  a  dear-bou^  field,  a  heavy 
loss,  and  a  subsequent  retreat.  I  well  remember  how  we  all  gathered 
round  our  fires  to  listen,  to  conjecture,  and  to  talk  about  diis  glori- 
ous, but  bloody  event.  We  regretted  that  we  had  borne  no  share 
in  the  honors  of  such  a  day;  and  tu  talked  with  an  imdefined  plea* 
mre  about  the  carnage.  Yes  !  strange  as  it  may  appear,  severs, 
and  not  they  alone,  talk  of  the  slaughter  of  battle-fields  with  a 
sensation  which  partakes  of  pleasure."*  I  have  observed  some 
jTOung  men  who  possessed  good  moral  qualities,  but  whose 
thoughts  ran  halHtuaUy  on  killii^  and  slaughtering.  The  impulse 
was  restrained,  but  they  confessed  that  it  would  have  given  them 
great  momentary  gratification  to  smash  and  slay.  In  them  the 
organ  was  decidedly  large. 

The  function  of  the  faculty  m  the  human  mind,  and  its  utility, 
are  eaaly  discovered .  In  regarding  this  scene  of  creation,  we  per- 
ceive man  surrounded  by  ferocious  animals  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  and  wolves ;  which  are  not  only  incapable  of  being  tamed 
and  put  to  use,  but  which  would  be  fatal  to  him,  if  he  did  not 
destroy  them.  To  maintain  himself  in  existence,  therefore,  he 
must  put  many  aniraak  to  death.  Moreover,  he  has  received  fitun 
nature  a  stomach  fitted  to  digest  animal  food,  and  a  bodily  system 
that  is  nourished  and  excited,  and  preserved  in  health  and  activity, 
by  the  aliment  which  it  affords.  To  gratify  thb  appetite,  he  must 
bereave  animals  of  life  by  sudden  destruction ;  for  their  flesh  is 
unwholesome  and  unfit  for  use,  if  they  die  of  old  age  or  disease. 
In  the  last  place,  some  human  beings  themselves  are  so  inspired  fay 
evil  passions,  that  no  terror  short  of  that  of  death  will  suffice  to  curb 
their  appetites,  and  prevent  them  from  injuring  their  fellow  men. 
Now,  let  us  consider  m  what  condition  man,  placed  in  these  cir- 
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cufOstdnceS}  would  have  stood,  if  he  had  wanted  this  propenstty. 
Th€  hare  has  no  Destnictiveness  ;  and  its  only  safety  is  in  flight. 
Man,  without  this  faculty,  would  have  been  as  little  formidable  to 
his  foes  as  the  hare  ;  he  would  have  been  the  liinid  prey  of  every 
ferocious  animal  in  want  of  a  meal.  With  Des tract iveness,  the  lion 
Bod  tiger  read  their  fate  in  his  eye  ;  they  recognise  the  natural 
expression  of  this  power  in  him,  as  readily  and  strongly  as  in  their 
fellows  of  the  forest,  and  dread  the  encounter,  unless  irresistibly 
im petted  by  hunger. 

Let  us  imagme,  also,  a  community  of  men,  known  to  exist,  in 
whom  no  Deslructtveness  was  found  ;  who  would  reason,  entreat, 
or  flee  from  their  adversaries,  but  never  raise  a  weapon  in  their 
on*n  defence  ;  I^ow  speedily  would  ihe  profligate  and  tinprincipled 
flack  to  the  mansions  of  such  a  people,  as  to  iheir  appropriate 
prey  ;  and  what  contumelies  and  sufTerings  would  they  not  compel 
lliem  to  endure  ?  But  let  the  community  possess  the  propensity  in 
question— *let  them,  in  short,  raise  their  standard,  and,  like  Scot* 
land's  monarch,  inscribe  on  it,  "  Nemo  me  impune  laccsset ;  **  a 
motto  inspired  by  Destructiveness  and  Conscientiousness  com- 
bined ;  and  let  diem  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  die  words,  by  hurling 
vengeance  on  every  wanton  aggressor ;  and  such  a  people  will  sub- 
sequently live  in  peace  under  their  olive  and  their  vine,  protected 
by  the  terror  whuch  this  faculty  inspires  into  those  who,  hut  for  it, 
would  render  the  world  a  scene  of  horror  and  devastation.  When 
any  power  is  so  indispensable  to  human  safely  as  this,  nature 
inftplanls  it  in  the  mind  ;  and  such  an  instinct  is  Destructiveness* 

Combaiiveness,  then,  gives  courage  lo  meet  danger  unappalled, 
and  to  resist  it.  Destructiveness  makes  the  onset  perilous  and  terri- 
ble ro  the  aggressor.  Combativeness  enables  us  to  meet  and  over- 
come obstacles,  and  having  surmounted  them,  desires  no  more, 
Destructiveness  prompts  us  to  exterminate  the  causes  of  them,  so 
that  they  may  never  rise  up  to  create  fresh  embarrassments »  Com- 
bativeness w^ould  inspire  Luther  and  Knox  with  courage  to  oppose 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  as 
revealed  in  tire  Scriptures  ;  Destructiveness  would  prompt  thera 
utterly  to  destroy  the  Romao  Hierarchy,  and  to  trample  its  insi^a 
"ndpf  foot. 
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lo  artual  life,  a  good  endowment  of  die  organ  is  an  indispensable 
nqiBsite  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  several  situations. 
What  x«stnins  tlie  domination  of  the  proud,  but  a  knowledge,  that, 
if  ihey  press  too  heavily  even  on  the  meanest,  the  feeling  of  resent- 
ment vin  start  into  activity  to  repel  the  insult ;  and  resentment  is 
the  result  of  wounded  Self-esteem,  aided  by  Destructiveness.  In 
the  case  of  officers  conducting  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises, 
what  weight  would  the  word  of  command  carry,  if  every  stubborn 
mind  that  received  it  knew,  for  certain,  that  the  leader's  dispositions 
^rere  so  soft,  that  he  would  inflict  no  vengeance  for  disobedi- 
ence ? — and  vengeance  or  punishment  flows  from  Destructiveness 
directed  by  justice.  The  sword,  accordingly,  is  carried  before  the 
supreme  magistrate,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Destructiveness  ready  to 
fijl  on  the  contemners  of  the  law. 

These  are  not  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but  views  founded  on 
actual  observations.  The  Hindoo  head  is  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean, and  in  particular  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are 
less  in  it  in  proportion  to  the  otlier  organs  ;  and  wc  see  millions  of 
the  former  conquered  by  hundreds  of  the  latter.  In  actual  life,  I 
have  met  with  persons  who  were  so  soft  that  they  scarcely  struck 
fire,  however  hardly  they  were  liit ;  who  shrunk  and  retreated,  yet 
agqnized  under  every  insult  tliat  was  ofliered  ;  whose  anger  was  so 
feeble,  diat  its  manifestations  excited  only  a  deeper  scorn,  and 
incited  to  further  outrages.  Such  individuals  possessed  small 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and  were  carried  tlirough  life 
on  the  shoulders  of  others,  being  incapjible  of  fighting  their  own 
way  amidst  the  turmoils  of  the  world.  Those  who  have  an  ample 
endowment  of  these  organs,  well  regulated  by  superior  sentiments, 
are  not  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  it.  In  civilized  society,  we 
pass  years  without  a  contest,  but  it  is  because  all  know  that  the 
sentinels  are  at  their  post,  and  that  attack  is  dangerous.  A  man 
in  whom  society  recognises  a  deficiency  of  these  powers,  is  not 
equally  safe  from  aggression. 

Destructiveness  has  been  regarded  by  some  phrenologists  as 
communicaung  a  more  g-Mieral  species  of  energ}'  to  the  mind.  In 
oidecForiQg  to  trace  analytically  the  manner  in  which  it  produc-es 
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WhcB  ffae  cnercT  o(  clib  bedkw  is  ; 
^mi  destnxtioo  is  the  resuk-  When  too  wc 
bebecenWr  posmre  poia  and  poiajuut  diores  are  fiek  at  tfaesidiC 
of  death,  and  vuiSamm  of  ererr  iuod.  We  are  SMmmJed  ereij 
daf  bf  death  b  al  its  fbnns,  and  br  desoocdon  m  m  eror  sfaqie: 
SBd  flotare,  bf  meaDS  of  tfab  haakrj  steels  oar  mindft  so  far  as  to 
timbr  ow  condifinn,  and  to  render  scenes  winch  oar  stomion 
cumujim  m  to  witness  not  otBoppofiable.  A  certaa  degree  of 
obdnncj  of  feeing,  reevdlessoess  of  sitfenne.  and  iudifiacnce  to 
the  cabouties  of  onr  race,  is  absoiotehr  necessary  to  render  exist- 
ence tolerabie  io  this  world  of  minded  jot  and  wo.  I  hare  seen 
imfiriduab  nuserable  frotn  too  feeUe  an  ener^r  of  tfab  facnhj. 
Ererj  object  in  a  state  of  pain  harrowed  op  their  feefii^,  and 
lacerated  their  hearts,  and  produced  a  decree  of  contnned  taieasi- 
neis  scarodj  conceirable  by  persons  of  more  obdurate  cfispoatioos. 

The  abuses  of  tfab  (acuhj  are  easilT  recoentsed  in  socie^. 
There  are  persons  who  By  into  a  passion  upon  ererr  triffii^  occnr- 
reoce,  and  vent  their  rage  oo  all  who  are  subjected  to  their 
antboritj.  Thb  is  a  rude  and  vulgar  manifestatioo  of  the  propeo- 
my.  There  are  others,  howerer,  who  avoid  this  form  of  misap- 
plicatioD,  but  who  indulge  ia  making  severe  remarks  and  cutting 
observatioos,  altogether  uncalled  for,  and  introduced  with  no  view 
but  to  gire  pain;  others  issue  their  commands  in  harsh  and  ai^iy 
terms,  backed  by  loud  tlireatemngs  and  terrible  gesticulations ; 
others  are  severe  to  excess,  on  account  of  failures  in  dutjr,  and 
little  miodful  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  under  their  control: 
all  these  are  abuses  of  Destnictiveness.  When  very  active,  thb 
propetvity  gives  a  dark  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  hardi 
and  discordant  tones  to  the  voice.  If,  in  a  friendly  converse  widi 
a  person  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  and  Secretiveness  smaB,  one 
haj^M^ns  to  touch  on  some  irritating  topic,  in  an  instant  the  softness 
of  Benevolence,  and  the  courtesy  of  Love  of  Approbation,  will 
be  gOfK?,  and  the  hoarse  growl  of  Destnictiveness  will  indicate  an 
apprrjacbing  sUirm.  1  have  seen  it  stayed,  by  referring  die  rising 
wrath  to  iu  source  in  this  propensity,  and  calling  on  reflection  to 
-^bdue  it. 
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Cursiog  is  an  abuse  of  this  faculty;  and  I  have  obsened  among 
^  lower  orders,  lliat  some  boys  who  atlempted  to  praclise  this 
iboininable  vice  through  imiiaiion,  deeming  it  manly,  could  never 
infuse  into  their  iraprecationa  that  force  and  expression  uhirh 
teemed  to  come  quite  instinctively  lo  oiliers;*  and  tJiis  natural 
iscapactty  for  swearing  proceeded  from  Destructiveness  being 
looderaieJy  developed  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  moral 
sencixnents*  I  have  said  tJiat  liiis  faculty  furnishes  the  threat  wliich 
gives  force  lo  command.  In  the  Bible,  every  variety  of  motive  is 
held  out  to  deter  men  from  sin;  and  I  have  noticed,  that  ihose 
individuals  jo  whom  Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  dwell  on  the  ikreaknings  of  the  Gospel,  while  those 
in  whom  Benevoleuce,  Hope  and  Veneration  are  large,  and  De- 
strucuVeoess  deficieati  hold  out  almost  exclusively  its  promises; ' 
or,  if  they  do  meation  its  denunciations,  these  are  so  diluted  by 
the  sofmess  of  their  own  minds,  llirough  which  they  pass,  that 
more  than  half  their  terrors  are  abated.  Preachers  of  the  first 
class,  while  they  sometimes  harrow  tip  the  minds  of  more  sus- 
ceptible individuals,  and  cause  iliem  great  uoeasiness,  frequently 
please  those  of  sterner  natures  by  their  vehemence.  The  latter 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acceptable  lo  those  naturally  mild  in 
disposiuon,  and  appear  insipid  to  the  others-  Feur  is  a  lower 
motive  than  love,  and  where  the  mind  can  be  led  by  the  higher 
feeling,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  ;  but  many  are  o|)en  to  the 
influence  of  terror,  who  ore  not  alive  to  Hope  and  Veneration,  and 
hence  the  use  of  bodi  is  necessary.  It  is  only  inordinate  dwelling 
upon  the  one  to  tJje  exclusion  of  the  other  that  is  reprehensible. 
The  liigher  ilje  cukivalian  of  the  audience,  ihe  less  is  fear  likely  to 
be  requisite  to  make  an  impression.  Fear  is  only  aversion  to 
personal  suJfering,  and  is  totally  di^ereni  from  the  love  of  good. 

The  pleasure  which  even  hum?ine  and  cultivated  individuals 
experience  in  witnessing  an  cxecuiion,  is  inexphcabte  on  any  prin- 
ciple, except  that  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  tlils,  aided 

•  Stefthrn,  I  woutil  taJher  tliaii  forty  nhiHings  I  could  ttwent  lu  well  &s  thut 
gvnUcmftn.  <*  Body  of  C«»ur— St.  George— 4iin)  Uie  fcKil  of  Phttrttoh."  Wo.  i 
llt'iil  Uj*  right  gTtu?e.  Evtrtj  Man  in  his  Uttmout. 
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no  doubt  by  the  love  of  excitement,  arising  from  Wonder,  and 
some  other  faculties.  "  We  have,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  in  an  admira- 
ble Essay  on  this  propensity,  *'  too'  much  humanity  ourselves  to 
put  a  man  to  death.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  be  killed,  we  have  no 
objection  to  witness  the  fact,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  performed." — *'  Were  Destructive- 
ness  wanting,  and  Benevolence  favorably  developed,  in  persons 
present  at  an  execution,  they  would  be  terrified,  not  delighted,  by 
such  a  scene." — Phren.  Trans,  p.  147.  A  blind  man  in  Edin- 
burgh attended  all  the  executions,  and  his  Destructiveness  was 
probably  gratified  by  descriptions  given  to  him  by  tliose  who  saw, 
and  by  their  natural  language  when  under  the  emotions  excited  by 
the  scene. 

In  children,  and  even  in  adults,  Destructiveness  frequently  vents 
itself  in  destroying  inanimate  objects.  The  people  destroy  mile- 
posts,  bridges,  statues,  and  public  buildings,  wherever  they  c^n 
gel  access  to  tliem ;  and  "  no  object  of  art,  or  even  of  utility," 
aays  a  late  writer,  "  is  safe  from  their  depredations."  He  ascribes 
dus  tendency  ''  to  the  spirit  of  pure  mischief," — a  correct  desig- 
nation for  unguided  Destructiveness.  The  statute  3d  Geo.  IV. 
chap.  71.,  which  ordains,  ''  That,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
iMmfoiify  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse  or  ill  treat,  any  horse, 
mare,  gelding,"  &c.  he  shall  pay  certain  penalties  to  the  King, 
b  clearly  directed  against  the  abuses  of  this  propensity,  and,  of 
course,  supposes  its  existence.  The  adjectives  sercre,  harsh^ 
mtigryy  cruris  fierce^  ferocious^  savage^  brutal,  barbarousj  atro- 
cionti  indicate  states  of  mind  all  originating  from  it. 

Metaphysical  nnlliDrs  in  general  do  not  treat  of  any  power 
IMWubling  this  faruliy.  Accustomed  to  reflect  in  the  closet  more 
ibm  to  observe  actions,  they  were  not  likely  to  discover  it.  At 
tfl9  sanio  time,  it  is  surprising  that  the  contemplation  of  the  pages 
of  history  did  not  suggest  a  tendency  of  this  kind  to  their  mind. 
CJtola  is  represented  cutting  out  the  tongi^es  of  his  victims, — 
lljom  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts, — forcing  individ- 
mt  in  executing  their  relations, — ^torturing  and  putting  to 
[  vriuippy  wretches  as  an  amusement  to  his  own  ferocious 
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mind, — and  mmttf  irtftrvan^  a  ^ 

but  ooe  bead,  tlitf  be  nnglit  cm  it  off  br  < 

eyes  to  Nero, 

bg  Britaoosca  to  be  | 

lin^  fire  to  Roose  m  km  quarten  it  ooce,  i 

to  enjoy  ibe  ^ecfacle  of  tbe 

are  preseoied  witk  die  borroci  of 

of  Su  BTlhufcMPei>^s,  and  tbe  nnsmrres  off 

Tbese  ncitoos  am  ioexpIicaUe^  ao  tbe  wa^foaAm  dat  do  pio- 

pensity  of  Dmliiitln'iifS'i  exkts  ;  and,  if  the  raetapfajr^ciaiis  \md 

applied  their  qrmoB  to  bunwi  cooduct^  tbey  must  hare  dbcor- 

ered  tltat  they  cootabed  no  pdneiple^  capable  of  accouDiiDg  for  the 

transaetlonts  alhaded  to.     to  the  ancient  busts  of  Nero,  the  organ 

of  Destructmneas  is  represented  as  enomiotisly  large. 

Dean  Strift  has  gifen,  throiieh  the  aiedjiun  of  GuDirer,  tbe 
following  vivid  descnptioa  of  the  ejects  of  too  actire  Combatiire* 
ness  and  Destructiveoess  : — ^'  I  could  not,"  says  GuUiver,  •*  for- 
bear shaking  my  be^  and  smiling  a  little  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
Houyhnhnm.  And  being  do  stranger  to  tbe  art  of  war,  I  gave 
bim  a  description  of  cannons,  culrerins,  muskets,  carabines,  plstob, 
bullers,  powder,  swords,  bayonets,  baides,  sieges,  retreats,  attacks, 
uodermines,  ooimtennines,  bombardments,  sea-fights,  sbips  sunk 
with  a  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  killed  on  each  side,  dying 
groans,  limbs  flying  b  the  air,  smoke,  noise,  confusion,  trampling 
lo  death  under  horses'  feet,  flight,  pursuit,  victory  ;  fields  strewed 
wiib  carcasses,  left  for  food  to  dogs  and  wolves  and  birds  of  prey; 
plundering,  stripping,  ravbhing,  burning,  and  destroying.  And  to 
set  forth  the  valor  of  my  own  dear  countrymen,  I  assured  him, 
lliat  [  had  seen  ihem  blow  up  a  hundred  enemies  at  once  in  a 
sief  e,  and  as  many  in  a  ship  ;  and  belield  die  dead  bodies  drop 
down  in  pieces  from  the  clouds,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spec- 
tators." 

The  organ  is  larg;e  in  the  beads  of  cool  and  deUt>erate  murderers* 
It  U  very  large,  and  Benevolence  small,  in  the  skull  of  Bellinghom, 
who  murdered  Mr.  PcrcivaL  The  temporal  bones  protrude  at 
least  half  an  inch  in  the  situation  of  the  organ  of  Destrucuveaess^ 
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on  each  side,  and  the  frontal  bone  presents  a  receding  sur&ce  at 
the  oi^an  of  Benevolence,  where  the  skulls  of  individuals  remark* 
tble  (oT  benevolence  generally  rise  into  an  elevation  of  half  an  inch 
or  more.     A  cast  of  Bellingham's  skull  may  be  inspected  in  the 
Phrenological  Society's  Collection.    The  organ  of  Destructiveness 
b  also  largely  developed  in  the  skull  of  Gordon,  who  accompanied 
a  poor  half-fatuous  pedlar  boy,  and,  m  the  middle  of  a  muir,  beat 
out  his  brains  with  the  heel  of  his  clog,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
pack,   not  worth  twenQr  shillings.     The   skull  itself  is   m   the 
Society's  Collection,  and  the  bones  protrude  nearly  half  an  inch 
on  each  side   at  the  region  in  question.     It  is  large   in  Charles 
Rotherham,  who  pulled  a  stake  from  a  hedge  and. beat  out  the 
brains  of  a  poor  woman  on  the  highway,  and  robbed  her  of  some 
very  trifling  articles.     It  b  large  also  in  the  skulls   of  Hussey, 
Nisbet,  and  Lockey,  who  were  executed  for  murder.     It  is  very 
large,  with  deficient  moral  organs,  in  Burke  and  Hare,  who  mur- 
dered sixteen  human  beings,  for  the  sake  of  the  price  of  their 
dead  bodies  as  subjects  for  dissection.     See  page  80.     It,  and  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  appear  to  liave  been  very  largely  devel- 
oped in  the  head  of  Heaman,  executed  at  Edinburgh,  for  piracy 
and  murder ;  also  in  llie  head  of  Robert  Dean,  executed  for  mur- 
dering a  child  without  any  rational  motive ;  and  in  the  head  of 
Mitchell,  executed  for  murdering  a  young  woman  whom  lie  had 
seduced.     In  tlie  heads  of  David  Haggart  and  Mary  Macinnes, 
executed  at   Edinburgh,  aiid  of  Booth,  a  poacher,  executed  at 
York,  all  for  murders  committed  on  the  impulse  of  tlie  moment, 
it  appears  considerably  developed  ;  while  in  them  Combativeness 
is  also  very  large.      The  organ  is  moderately  developed  in  the 
Esquimaux  and  they  are  strangers  to  cruelty  and  ferocity.     It '» 
very  large  in  the  Papuan  Islanders  and  tliey  are  prone  to  murder. 

The  Society  possesses  casts  of  the  skulls  of  five  Charibs,  who 
are  well  kno\^Ti  to  be  a  ferocious  tribe,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
organ  of  Destructiveness  is  decidedly  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  George  Murray  Patterson,  surgeon  in  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company's  service,  mentions,  as  die  result  of  diree  thousand 
actual  examinations,  tliat  the  organ  is  small  in  the  heads  of  Hin 


Q008  in  geueral,  woo  wt  kncvuD  to  be  excrcaieljr  teiio  m  irLud 
to  umai  Ilia.  In  the  skufis  of  Cnsicra  HiodDos,  twdro  of  winch 
iriere  pr^ented  lo  ibe  Soeiei jr  bjr  ihb  g»ifflfmiiir,  bmI  t«t>  bj  0r* 
J.  S.  Cotnbe  of  Lrid^  the  dev^elopeiDeac  of  the  ot^tti  ic9l  be 
fennd  to  be  derided^  km  thaii  in  tbe  skoib  of  EuropeHB  in 
S^Ml.  The  ^Mtm  Rfrenem  die  sUb  of  Rplin^hm  and  t 
UiMfeo. 
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When  excited  by  iDtoxlcation*,  die  oi^an  sometimes  becomes 
ernable;  and  hence  arises  die  destruction  of  glasses,  mirrors, 
and  erery  frv^ible  object  at  die  close  of  many  a  feast. 
Hence  bIso  the  temptation,  often  almost  irresistible,  experienced 
by  many  a  wordiy  citizen,  when  inebriated^  to  smash  a  lamp  in  his 
progress  home.  One  gentleman  assured  rae  tliat  the  lamps  have 
appeared  to  him,  when  in  this  state,  as  it  were  twinkling  on  hts 
path  with  a  wicked  and  scornful  gleam,  and  that  he  has  frequently 
lifted  his  stick  to  punish  ilieir  impertinence,  when  a  remnant  of 
reason  restrained  tlie  meditated  blow.  In  him  Deslnicdvene^  is 
decidedly  lai^e,  but,  when  sober,  there  is  not  a  more  excellent 
person. 

The  Qf^oi  is  also  hable  to  excitement  by  disease,  and  llien  the 
propensity  is  roanilested  with  irresistible  vehemence.  The  audior 
of  Sketches  in  Bedlam,  describes  die  case  of  Pat.  Walsh,  a 
ferocious  maniac,  who  has  been  deranged  altogetlier  about  twelve 
years,  and  has,  it  is  said,  uniformly  evinced  a  chanicter  of  despe- 
ration, vengeance,  and  sanguinary  cruelties,  scarcely  conceivable 
even  in  madness.  Notwidistandiiig  every  precaution  tliat  was 
taken,  he  lias  killed  lliree  persoos  since  his  confineoient.  *'  Hia 
propensity  to  misclnef,  nialice,  and  personal  abuse,  is  as  incessnnt 

his    taste   for   bloodshed   and    slaughter.     He   has   contrived* 
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notwithstanding  his  restriction  of  hands  and  feet,  to  break  about 
seventy  panes  of  glass  within  the  last  two  years,  in  the  dining-room 
windows,  although  guarded  on  tlie  inside  by  a  strong  iron  wire 
lattice-work.  This  amusement  he  contrived  to  effect  by  standing 
on  a  form  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  windows,  and,  taking 
the  bowl  of  his  wooden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he  poked  the  handle 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-work,  and  thus  broke  the  pane." 
As  this  man  is  ssud  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  cincture  that  surrounds 
his  waist,  with  strong  hand-cuffs  attached  to  it,  I  infer  that  he  is 
the  same  whose  head  I  examined  in  Bedlam  in  1824,  and  in  whom 
the  organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  inordinately 
large. 

When  this  organ  and  Combativeness  are  very  large,  combined 
with  great  deficiency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  there  is 
an  innate  disposition  to  mischief  and  violence  which  renders  the 
mdividual  dangerous  to  society.  In  visiting  the  Richmond  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  Dublin,  in  1829,  a  man  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr. 
Crawford,  substitute  physician,  and  I  wrote  down  the  following 
remarks: 

Mr,  Comhe*8  Remarks 

Patient's  name,  E.  S. 

Large  AmativcncM 

Do.  Philoprogcnitivenesf 

Very  large  Destructlieness 

Do.  Combativeness 

Lwrge  Self-esteem 

Do.  Cautiousness 

Mora]  organs,  de6cient,  particnlarly  Veneration  and  Hope 

Moderate  Conscientiousneu 
Of  the  moral  organs  Benevolence  is  rather  well  developed. 

Intellectual  organs  Rather  well  developed. 

The  patient  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Combe  added :  This  is  the  worst  head 
I  ever  saw.  The  combination  is  worse  than  Hare's. — Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness  are  fearfully  large,  and  the  moral  organs  altogether  very 
deficient:  Benevolence  b  the  best  developed  of  them,  but  it  is  miserably 
■mall  eompared  with  the  organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructivenew. 
I  am  Btirprited  that  that  man  was  not  executed  before  he  became  iniUie. 


F 
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Dr.  Crawford  had  previously  written  down/ and  then  exhibitedi 

the  foflowing  observations: 

Dr*  Crawford*a  Remarks. 

Pftticnt  E.  S.,  aged  34.     Ten  year*  uoce  fint  ftdmisaion. 

Told  want  of  moral  Ibclmg^  and  principle,  great  depm7itj  oV  ebaracter,  lead* 
ing  Co  the  indulgence  of  every  vice,  and  to  the  commission  even  of  crime. 
Cotuiderable  intelligence,  ingenuity^  and  plaunibllily  ;  a  tcoorge  to  hid 
fftimly  from  childhood ;  turned  out  of  the  army  aH  on  incorrigible  villain  : 
aUempU-d  ilie  liib  ofa  toidier ;  rept^atedly  flogged  ]  haa  aince  attempted  to 
jKjteon  Ilia  Cuther , 


In  preparing  a  report  of  ihh  and  other  cases  for  the  Phrenologi- 
cal JoumaJ,  I  sent  ihe  proof  slieet  to  Dr.  Crawford  for  revisal, 
nhidi  he  returned  along  witli  a  letter  to  the  following  eifecl  i  **I 
hare  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  lunatic,  lettered  E,  S,     You 
observe  in  your  own  notes,  '  I  am  surprised  he  was  not  executed 
before  he  became  insane.'     This  would  lead  to  the  supposition, 
tlm  he  had  been  afflicted  with  some  form  of  insanity  in  addition  to 
a  naturally  depraved  character.     Such,  however,  Is  by  no  means 
the  case  ;  he  never  was  diiferent  from  what  he  now  is ;  he  has 
never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one  pointj 
nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.     It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there 
is  great   dilfi cully   in   drawing  the   line   between   extreme  moral 
depravity  and  inmnityy  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual 
should  cease  to  be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and 
atnenable  to  the  laws,     Tlie  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of 
the  AsyKim  have  often  had  doubts  whether  they  were  justified  m 
keeping  E,  S.  as  a  Innnlic,  tliinkin^  him  a  more  fit  subject  for  a 
bridewell.     He  appears,  however,  so  totally  callous  with  regard  to 
every  moral  principle  and  feeling^ — so  thoroughly  unconscious  of 
ever  having  done  any  thing  wrong — so  completely  destitute  of  all 
sense  of  shame  or  remorse  when  reproved  for  his  vices  or  crimes — - 
and  has  proved  himself  so  tiiterly  incorngible  throughout  life,  that 
it  is  almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be  brought 
would  satisfy  their  doubts  by  returning  him  imane,  which  in  such 
a  case  is  the  most  iiumane  line  to  pursue.     He  was  dismissed 
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several  times  from  the  Asylum,  and  sent  ihere  die  last  lirae  for 
attempting  to  poison  his  fatberj  and  it  seenis  fit  he  should  be  kept 
there  for  life  as  a  moral  lunatic;  but  there  has  never  been  the 
least  symptom  of  diseased  action  of  tlie  brain,  which  is  the  general 
concomitant  of  what  is  usunlly  understood  as  insanity.  This  I 
consider  might  with  propriety  be  made  the  ibundatioo  for  a  division 
of  lunatics  into  two  great  classes  ;  ihose  who  were  insane  from 
original  constitution^  and  never  were  othervvisoj  and  tliose  who 
had  been  im-jfiTic  at  some  period  of  life  from  diseased  action  of  tlje 
brain,  either  permanent  or  intermiltent. — There  would  be  room  for 
a  few  additiooal  notes  to  the  case  of  E.  S.,  explanatory  of  what  I 
have  said,  if  you  think  fii^— Dublin,  20th  July,  1829. 

Dr.  Gall  cites  a  variety  of  cases  of  diseased  manifestations  of  tliis 
propensity,  which  had  fallen  under  his  owo  observation,  and  quotes 
several  others  highly  illustrative  from  Pinel.  I  select  one  of  these, 
in  which  die  orgau  of  Destructivencss  seems  to  liave  been  affected 
singly,  the  other  organs  remaining  entire.  The  padetU,  during 
periodical  fits  of  insanity,  was  seized  with  an  "  uncontrollable  fury, 
which  inspired  liim  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  seize  an  instru- 
ment or  offensive  weapon,  to  knock  on  die  head  Uie  first  person 
who  presented  himself  to  his  view^  lie  experienced  a  sort  of 
internal  combat  between  diis  ferocious  impulse  to  destroy,  and  the 
profound  horror  wliich  rose  in  his  mind,  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
crime*  There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  memory ^  imagination, 
or  judgment.  He  avowed  to  me,  during  his  strict  seclusion,  that 
his  propensity  to  commit  a  murder  was  absolutely  forced  and 
involuntary j^that  his  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  nearly 
become  liis  victim,  he  having  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  her  flee  to 
avoid  his  fur)^  All  his  lucid  intervals  were  marked  by  melancholy 
reflections  and  expression  of  remorse ;  and  so  great  did  his  disgust 
of  life  become,  that  he  had  several  tijnes  attempted,  by  an  act  of 
suicide ''  (this  is  common  iji  the  excess  of  Destructivencss)  ''to 
bring  it  to  a  close.  What  reason  have  I/*  said  he,  ''to  cut  the 
throat  of  the  superintendent  of  ihe  hospital,  who  treats  us  with  so 
much  kindness  ?  and  yet  in  my  moments  of  fury  I  am  tempted  to 
rush  upon  himj  as  well  as  others,  and  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  bosom. 
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It  is  this  unhappy  and  irrestsiiWe  propensity  which  reduces  me  to 

despair,  and  makes  me  attempt  my  own  life.** — Sur  V  Alienation 
Mtntale^  deuxieme  ediiioiij  p.  102  et  103,  secl»  117. 

Individuals  who  occasionally  comJiiU  mufder,  or  set  fire  to  prop- 
erty, without  any  rational  motive,  sometimes  ascribe  their  actions 
to  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  asserting  that  the  devil  whispered 
roto  their  cars,  *'  kill  him/'  *'kill  him/*  and  never  ceased  to  repeac 
the  exhorlaiion  tiU  they  had  complied  willi  it*  Diseased  activity  of 
this  organ,  fillmg  the  mind  habitually  with  a  desire  to  destroy,  pro- 
bably gives  rise  io  this  impression » 

One  form  in  wb'ch  disease  of  this  organ  sometimes  appears, 
requires  particular  notice  ;  it  is  when  it  prompts  females  of  the 
inost  unquestionable  reputation  to  chtkl-murrier*  I  cite  the  follow- 
ing from  tJie  public  newspapers  of  May,  IS22.  **  On  Sunday 
tuornlng^  about  half- pas  I  ten  o'clock,  a  most  horrid  murder  of 
unpaniUeled  inhumanity,  was  perpotruted   on   the  body  of  a  fine 

■  female  infant,  about  eight  months  okl^  named  Sarah  Mountford,  by 
lier  own  mother,  wife  of  Mr.  Moyniford,  weaver,  No.  1.  Virginia 
Row,  Bethnal  Green,  The  husband,  who  is  a  Methodist,  had 
^one  to  chapel,  leaving  his  wife  to  clean,  and  send  to  the  Sunday 
school,  tier  young  family.  Having  done  this,  it  appeared  she 
cleaned  herself  and  her  infant,  when,  overcome  by  some  extra- 
ordinary aberration  of  iotellect,  she  cut  off  the  head  of  the  child 
"wilh  a  razor,  and,  besmeared  with   the  blood,  immediately  told  the 

H  persons  in  the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  given  into 
t:uslody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From  llie  conduct  of  the 
-wretched  woman  after  the  transaction,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  her  insanity.  Mrs.  Mountford  underwent  a  short  examination 
on  Monday,  and  was  commiited  for  trial,  A  coroner's  inquest 
has  been  held,  which  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 

H  the  wretched  woman.  Tlio  distress  of  the  family  is  extreme. 
The  unhappy  husband  and  two  of  the  eldest  daughters  arc  seen 
running  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  distraction.  One  of  the  latter 
has  been  deprived  of  utterance  since  the  horrid  transacdon,**  This 
woman  is  said  to  have  been  ''  overcome  by  some  extraordinary 
aberration  of  intellect  ; ''  which  mode  of  expression  may  be  for- 
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pr«D  in  tbe  writer  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  although,  viewed 
pliiloaopfaicaDj,  it  b  absurd.  Tbe  ioteilectual  powers  enumerated 
by  tbe  nietapfaysicians,  such  as  Perception,  Conception,  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Judgment,  furnish  no  propensities  to  action, 
which,  beii^  deranged,  could  produce  such  a  piece  of  barbari^. 
Derangement  of  intellect  causes  the  patient  to  reason  incorrectly, 
and  speak  incoherently ;  but  if  his  feelings  be  sound,  be  is  not 
mischievous.  Here,  however,  tbe  unhappy  woman  seems  to  have 
been  inspu^  with  a  blind  and  irresistible  impulse  to  kill,  arising 
from  disease  of  Destructiveness. 

These  details  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  reader  may  ques- 
tion tbe  taste  which  permits  their  insertion  ;  but  great  ignorance 
prevails  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  the  records  of  our 
criRiiQal  courts  still  show  cases  of  wretches  condemned  to  the 
pBowSj  who,  if  Phrenology  were  known  to  the  judges  and  jur^, 
wodld  be  consigned  to  *a  lunatic  asylum. 

This  organ  is  larger  in  the  male  head  than  in  the  female ;  and 
hence  the  male  head  is  in  general  broader.  The  manifestations 
correspond  :  for  the  propensity  is  less  vigorously  manifested  by 
woman  than  by  man. 

As  already  noticed,  tbe  organ  is  common  to  man  with  carniv- 
orous animals.  Dr.  Gall,  however,  remarks,  "  that  the  organ  is 
not,  in  all  carnivorous  animals,  situated  with  rigorous  exactness 
above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  Among  some  species  of 
birds,  for  example,  in  the  stork,  the  cormorant,  the  heron,  the 
gull,  &c.,  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  is  considerably  drawn 
back,  and  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  kill  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  orbits,  forming  a  large  prominence  upon  each  side,  the 
size  of  which  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  animal  manifests  the  propensity  to  kill.  In  comparing 
the  crania  of  carnivorous  birds  with  the  skulls  of  those  that  can  live 
indifi*erently  either  upon  animals  or  vegetables,  this  prominence  is 
found  to  be  less  conspicuous  in  the  latter;  in  the  duck,  for  exam- 
ple, and  in  the  different  species  of  thrushes  ;  and  it  becomes  lo^ 
and  less  prominent  in  proportion  as  the  birds  exhibit  a  more  db- 
tinct  preference  for  vegetables,  such  as  the  swan,  the  goose,"  &c. 
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The  differences  are  illustrated  by  plates  in  Dr.  Gall*s  work.  If  the 
braia  of  a  sheep  and  that  of  a  dog  be  compared,  a  great  deficiencjr 
wdl  be  discovered  in  the  former  at  Deslructiveness* 

In  1827,  Monsieur  Virnont  presented  lo  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France^  a  memoir  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  in  which  he  brings 
forward  a  vast  collection  of  most  interesting  facts,  in  regard  lo  the 
dbpositions  and  forms  of  tl)e  brain  in  the  lower  animals.  In  regard 
to  Destructiveness,  he  says,  ^^  All  animals  which  live  on  flesh,  or 
which  bave  a  propensity  for  destroying,  have  a  particular  part  of 
the  cranium  whose  dev elopement  corresponds  widi  that  of  this 
Jacuhy.  Thus  all  ihefereBy*  without  exception,  have  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  f  enlarged  in  a  perceptible  manner. 
^Ve  may  cite  as  examples,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  die  fox,  die  mardn, 
mhe  weaseJ,  the  ermine. 

**  In  the  carnivorous  birds  properly  so  called,  the  pordon  of  the 
cranium  situated  behind   Uie  orbit,  corresponds  widi  the  organ  of 
carnivorous  instinct,  and  presents  a  remarkable  developenient*     la 
mhe  omnivorous  birds,  die  enlargement  is  a  litUe  more  posterior**^ 
The  org^  is  estabUshed. 


JlLfMENTIVENESS,  OR  ORGAN  OF  THE  APPETITE  FOR  FOOD. 

It  early  occurred  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurdieim,  that  the  appetite 
for  food  is  an  instinct  not  referable  to  any  of  the  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  mind,  and  they  therefore  were  disposed  to  view  it  as  a 
priraiiive  power,  having  a  separate  organ;  but  Uiey  did  not  discover 
its  situation. 

In  the  sheep,  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  very  large,  are 
perceived  to  originate  from  two  cerebral  convolutions,  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  adjoining  and  immediately 
l>e1ow  tiie  situation  occupied  by  the  organs  of  Destructiveness  in 
<amivorous  animals.  The  sheep  is  guided  in  the  selection  of  its 
ibod  by  the  sense  of  smell;  and  the  inference  suggests  itself,  that 
these  parts  may  be  llie  organs  of  the  instinct  which  prompts  it  to 
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take  nourishment.  Corresponding  convolutions  occur  in  the  human 
brain,  but  the  functions  of  them  are  not  ascertained,  owing  to  their 
local  situation  presenting  obstacles  to  the  determination  of  their 
sixe  during  life.  The  conjecture,  however,  seemed  to  me  plausi- 
Ue,  tfttt  they  might  serve  a  similar  pui-pose  to  that  here  supposed 
to  belong  to  them  in  the  sheep. 

This  subject  has  attracted  the  notice  of  that  ingenious  phrenol- 
o^  Dr.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  has  treated  of  it  in  two 
valuable  communications,  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
Noi.  y.  and  VII.  He  is  of  opmion,  that,  besides  the  nerves  of  the 
;  and  palate,  an  affection  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensa- 
I  Jot  hwiger  and  thirst,  there  must  also  be  an  organ  in  the  brains 
I  for  the  instinct  of  nutrition  ( taking  nourishment  for  the 
preservation  of  life,)  which  incites  them  to  the  sensual  enjoyments 
of  the  palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of  hunger 
and  tfaint.  *^  How,"  says  he,  ''  should  the  mere  sense  of  hunger, 
more  than  any  other  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation,  make  the 
animal  desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  being  known  to  him 
by  experience  ?  This  could  only  be  effected  by  instinct^  because 
either  an  instinct,  i.  e.  the  inunediate  impulse  of  an  organ,  or  else 
experience  and  reflection,  are  the  causes  of  all  actions. 

*'  We  observe,  that  the  chicken  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  egg, 
than  it  picks  the  grain  tliat  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  new-bom 
babe  sucks  the  nipple.  Is  this  to  be  explained  without  the  sup- 
position of  an  organ  analogous  to  that  which  makes  the  duckling 
immediately  plunge  into  the  water,  or  makes  the  kitten  bite  the 
first  mouse  it  meets  with  ? 

*'  Neither  am  I  able  otherwise  to  conceive  how  the  new-bom 
animal  can  discriminate  what  is  useful  for  its  nutrition;  that,  for 
instance,  the  chicken  never  mistakes  gravel  for  grain,  and  that 
the  wild  beasts  always  avoid  poisonous  plants  without  ever  tasting 
them. 

"When  the  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  health,  sucks  till  the 
stomach  is  filled,  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  surely  feels  no 
hunger  or  thirst;  yet,  if  laid  to  the  breast,  it  will  continue  sucking, 
even  somefimes  having  thrown  off  the  last  draught  firom  overfilling. 
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**  If  nothing  but  hunger  and  Uiirsi  impelled  man  to  take  food,  he 
would,  when  satiated,  have  no  appetite  for  meat  and  drink ;  yet 
we  every  day  observe  people  that  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
surfeiting  tJieroselves  both  wit])  meat  and  drink,  ihoiigh  they  know 
it  to  be  noxbu5|  and  others  again  that  never  are  tempted  to 
gluttony.** 

Dr.  Hoppe  adds  several  other  reasons  in  support  of  an  organ 
of  nuiriiion,  and  sums  up  his  views  in  the  following  words : — 
*'  According  to  my  opinion,  hunger  and  thirst  must  be  discrim- 
inated from  the  desire  of  food  which  we  call  appetite ;  for  tliose  I 
consider  as  only  a^ections  of  tlie  siomachical  and  palatic  nen'cs, 
caused  by  deficiency  of  necessary  supply;  but  appetite  as  an  activity 
of  a  fundamental  animal  instinct,  which  has  iu  the  brain  an  organ 
analogous  to  the  rest  of  the  organs.  Yet  diere  is  a  very  mtimate 
connexion  between  these;  thus,  notliing  can  more  effectually  rouse 
appetite  than  hunger.** 

In  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  1  had  for  some  years  pointed  out 
the  part  of  tlie  brain  above  alluded  lo  as  llie  probable  scat  of  this 
organ;  and  Dr.  Hoppe,  without  being  aware  of  this  eircumslance, 
or  the  reasons  on  wliich  diis  conjecture  was  founded,  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion.  He  proceeded  even  so  far  as  to  point  out  an 
external  indication  of  the  size  of  the  organ.  "Regarding,**  says 
he,  "  the  organ  for  taking  nourishment,  [  have  been  led  to  diink, 
since  I  wrote  last,  that  tlie  place  where  its  diflerent  degrees  of 
developeroent  are  manifested  in  tlie  living  body,  is  in  the  fossa 
rj/gomalica,  exactly  wider  the  organ  of  ^^equisitiveness^  and  before 
that  of  DtHructivenesi.  Before  I  had  thought  at  all  of  Pliren- 
olo^,  I  was  struck  with  tlie  remarkable  largeness  of  tlie  face  or 
bead  of  a  friend  of  mine,  caused,  not  by  prominent  cheek-bones, 
as  in  some  variedes  of  mankind,  hut  more  towards  die  ears,  by  the 
great  convexity  of  tlie  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  tins  indi 
vidual  was  exceedingly  fond  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in  spite 
of  a  very  powerful  intellect,  and  propensities  moderate  in  almost 
every  otlier  respect,  he  was  prone  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  joys 
of  the  table,  I  afterwards  thought  that  this  form  of  the  head,  and 
tendency  of  the  mbd,  might  bear  a  nearer  relation  to  each  other 
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than  had  at  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  some  other  persons, 
DOtoriousty  known  to  bo  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  I  found 
t  confinnation  of  m^  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the  bonjr 
arch,  I  thmk,  must  be  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  part  of  the 
craiuum  Ijring  under  the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  outwards, 
and  diminishing,  in  that  direction,  tlie  space  of  \he  fossa.  Besides 
dus  greater  convexity  of  the  arch,  the  part  also  of  the  skull  situated 
immediately  above  it,  under  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  will  in 
tlus  case  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and  protruding.  The  large- 
ness of  head  produced  in  this  way  can  by  no  means  be  mistaken 
for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the  organs  of  Acquisi- 
threness,  or  Deslrucliveness,  or  Constructiveness,  situated  higher, 
behind,  and  in  front  of  it.  Having  found  tlie  said  parts  in  some 
persons  much  compressed,  in  others  less  so,  and,  as  I  think,  the 
disposition  of  mind  always  proportionate  to  itj  and  not  yet  having 
met  with  any  exceptions,  I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion  to  be 
true." 

I  have  been  mformed  that  Mr.  Crook  also,  without  knowing 
Dr.  Hoppe's  remarks,  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the 
situation  of  die  organ. 

The  external  part  to  which  Dr.  Hoppe  alludes,  was  formerly 
included  by  Dr.  Spurzlielm  widiin  the  limits  of  Degtructiveness; 
but  in  Dr.  Gall's  busts  and  plates,  diat  organ  was  not  carried  so  far 
forward,  and  the  function  of  the  part  in  question  was  marked  by 
Dr.  Gall  as  unascertained.  Dr.  Spurzheim  now  coincides  in  the 
soundness  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Iloppe,  and  tlie  organ  is  regarded 
BS  probable.  The  part  of  die  brain  indicated  by  these  gendemen 
b  different  from  the  convolutions  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
the  olfactory  nerves  originate  in  the  sheep.  In  die  human  brain 
the  funcdon  of  that  part  is  therefore  still  unascertained. 

ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

In  conversing  with  a  variety  of  individuals  about  their  mental 
feelings,  no  fact  has  more  forcibly  arrested  my  attenUon  than  the 
^fibrenc^  which  exbts  in  the  love  of  life.     It  will  be  assumed  bjr 
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f^  lliat  this  IS  an  universal  desire,  glowing  with  equal  intensity 
all ;  but  this  IS  not  ihe  fact.  Ail  possess  the  feeling,  hut  its 
&es  vary  mndi  more  than  is  generally  imagined.  Some  Indi- 
Bduals  desire  life  so  intensely,  lliat  they  view  death  as  the  greatest 
ilaimty;  they  declare,  tliat  rather  than  part  wilh  eiis fence,  they 
hrould  sobmit  to  live  in  endless  misery;  the  bare  idea  of  annihi- 
atioD  is  unsnpporlahie  to  ilieir  imaginations; — and  they  found  an 
rgnment  for  immortality  on  tlie  position  that  God  cannot  he  guilty 
rf  the  injtislice  of  making  tlieni  conscious  of  so  great  a  boon  as 
life,  and  subsequently  depriving  tliem  of  it ;  to  nave  lived,  accord- 
ng  to  them,  gives  an  indefeasible  title  to  continue  to  live.  Odier 
individuals,  again,  experience  no  such  passion  for  existence;  they 
regard  pain  and  partip^  with  the  objects  of  dicir  alfeciions,  as  the 
chief  evils  of  death;  so  far  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  living  is  con- 
renied,  they  are  ready  to  surrender  it  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of 
regret;  tliey  discover  nothing  appalling  in  death,  as  the  mere  ces- 
station  of  being;  and  do  not  feel  tlie  prospect  of  imuiorlality  to  be 
essential  to  their  enjo}inenl  of  the  present  life.  I  have  found 
these  different  feelings  combined  with  llie  most  opposite  disposi- 
tions in  all  other  respects;  the  great  lovers  of  life  were  not  always 
the  healthy^  the  giy  and  the  fortunate  ;  nor  were  tliose  who  were 
comparatively  indiJTerent  to  death,  always  die  feeble,  tlie  gloomy 
and  misanthropic  ;  on  die  contrar)^,  the  feeling  exists  strongly  and 
weakly  in  these  opposite  characters  indiscriminately. 

Neither  does  the  difTerence  depend  on  the  moral  and  religious 
ualiiies  of  the  individuals;  for  equal  morality  and  religion  are 
Ijbund  in  combination  with  either  sentiment.  This  is  a  point  in 
human  nature  not  generally  adverted  to;  nevertheless,  I  have 
obtained  so  many  assurances  of  the  existence  of  diese  ditrerent 
feelings,  from  individuals  of  sontid  judgment  and  unquestionable 
veracity,  tliat  it  appears  to  me  highly  probabiC»  that  there  are  a 
special  faculty  and  organ  for  tlie  Love  of  Life.  We  seem  to  he 
bound  to  existence  itself  hy  a  primitive  instinct,  just  as  we  are  led 
by  otber  mstincts,  to  provide  for  its  continuance  and  transmission. 
The  organ  is  probably  situated  in  llie  base  of  the  brain. 
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H  Tbo  only  fact  tending  to  illustraie  its  posiiion,  is  one  obseiye 
Blj  Dr.  A.  Combe,  aod  recorcl*3d  iji  the  Phrenological  Joumalj  voLl 
"iB-  p«  471.  fa  describing  ibe  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  lady* 
iffWBrds  of  sbtty,  who  for  many  years  had  been  remarkable  for 
CODtiaual  anxiety  about  her  own  deadi,  be  obser^^es,  that  "  ihe 
enormous  developement  of  one  convolnlion  at  the  base  of  the 
middJe  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  which  is  unkno^vn,  was 
too  striking  not  to  arrest  our  at  ten  lion;  it  was  diat  lying  towards 
the  mesial  line,  on  the  basilar  and  inner  side  of  tlie  middle  lobe, 
and  consequently  of  Dcstructiveness.  The  corresponding  pari  of 
the  skull  showed  a  very  deep  and  distincdy-modded  cavity  or  bed 

I  tunning  longitudinally,  with  high  and  prominent  sides,  aod  present- 
rjng  altogether  an  appearance  much  more  striking  than  in  any  skull 
Pl  erer  saw.  Prom  the  situation  of  diis  convolution,  its  devel- 
opement cannot  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  hence  its  function 
remains  unknown.  Whether  it  may  have  any  connexion  with  the 
Love  of  Life  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  determined  by 
future  observations;  all  tliat  we  can  say  at  present  is,  tliat  the 
Love  of  Life,  seems  to  be  a  feeling  sui  ginerU^  and  not  propor- 
tioned to  any  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  yet  known, — 
that  in  tlie  subject  of  this  notice  it  was  one  of  die  most  perma- 
nendy  acdve  which  she  possessed, — and  that  in  her  the  convolu- 
tion alluded  to  v^^m  of  very  unusual  magnitude ;  but  how  far  the 
coincidence  was  fortuitous,  we  leave  to  time  and  observation  to 
determine," 
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The  organ  Is  situated  at  die  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal  bones, 
immediately  above  Destnictiveness,  or  in  the  middle  of  tiie  lateral 
portion  of  the  brain.  Wien  the  organ  of  Dcstructiveness  k  much 
developed,  it  may  he  mistaken,  by  the  inexperienced  observer, 
for  the  organ  of  Secretiveness;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  die  latter  organ  is  placed  higher,  and  rather  fai-dier  forward, 
than  the  former;  and  that,  instead  of  presenting  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle,   it  is   extended  longitudinally.     When  both 
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e  highly  developed,  tlie  lower  and  middle  ponion  of  the 
aide  of  the  head  is  rliaracterized  by  a  general  fulness. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  foUowing  Jiistory  of  the  discovery  of  diia 
^urgan.     In  early  youthj  he  v>ns  stnick  with  die  character  and  forai 

the  head  of  one  of  his  companions,  who,  with  amiable  dlsposi- 
dons  and  good  abilities,  w*as  distinguished  by  cunning  and  finesse. 
His  bead  was  very  large  at  tha  temples,  and  in  his  natural  attitude 
It  projected  forward.  Although  a  faithful  friend,  he  experienced  an 
extraordinary  pleasure  in  employing  every  possilile  devire  to  make 
game  of  his  srbool-feUows,  and  to  deceive  ihera.  His  naltiral 
language  was  absolutely  llie  expression  of  cunning,  such  as  Dr* 
Gall  had  often  o!)served  in  cats  and  dogs,  when,  playing  togethefj 
they  wished  to  give  each  otlier  the  slip*  At  a  subsequent  period, 
he  had  anotlier  companion,  who,  at  first,  appeared  candor  personi- 
fied; tjo  one  had  ever  distrusted  him;  but  his  gait  and  manner 
were  diose  of  a  cat  watching  a  mouse;  be  proved  false  and  perfid- 
ious, and  deceived,  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  liis  young  school- 
fellows, his  tutors,  and  his  parents.  He  carried  his  head  in  the 
same  attitude  as  before  mentioned;  bis  figure  %vas  bandsome;  and 
his  head  exceedingly  lai-ge  at  the  temples.  One  of  Dr.  GaiPs 
patients,  who  died  of  phthisis,  generally  passed  for  a  very  honest 
man:  after  his  death,  Dr.  Gall  was  struck  with  t!ie  largeness  of  his 
head  in  iJie  temporal  region;  and  shortly  aftenvards  learned,  that 
he  had  cheated  liis  acquaintances,  and  even  his  mother j  of  consid- 
erable suras  of  money.  At  Vienna  he  was  often  in  the  company  of 
a  physician,  possessed  of  much  information,  but  who,  on  account 
of  Ms  character  of  a  cheat,  uis  generally  despised.  Under 
pretence  of  dealing  in  objects  of  art,  and  lending  on  pledges,  he 
robbed  all  who  put  confidence  in  iiim.  He  carried  his  Uicks  and 
cheaifl  to  such  a  length,  tliat  the  government  warned  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  the  poblir  jnnrnals,  to  beware  of  him;  for 
he  bad  practised  his  arts  wtih  sticli  dexterity,  that  he  could  never 
be  legally  condemned.  !l«'  ortf:'n  told  Dr.  Gall,  that  he  knew 
no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  deceiving,  especially  persons  who  dis- 
trusted him  most.  As  the  head  of  this  individual  also  was  very 
hrge  at  the  temples,  Dr.  Gall  was  impressed  widi  the  idea  thai 
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tbere  is  a  primitive  tendency  towards  cunning  in  the  mind,  an4 
that  it  is  manifested  by  this  particular  cerebral  organ.  An  imm^nsc^ 
number  of  observations  have  confirmed  his  conjecture. 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  propensity  appear  to  be  the 
following :  The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  liable  tq 
involuntary  activity  from  internal  causes,  as  well  as  from  external 
excitement.  Thus,  Amativeness  becoming  active,  gives  feelings 
corresponding  to  its  nature  :  Acquisitiveness  inspires  with  strong 
desires  for  wealtli ;  and  Love  of  Approbation  fills  the  mind  with 
projects  of  ambition.  Every  one  will  be  conscious  that  these  or 
similar  feelings,  at  times  rush  into  his  mind  involuntarily,  and 
frequently  refuse  to  depart  at  the  command  of  the  understanding. 
If  outward  expression  were  given  to  these  impulses,  in  all  their 
vivacity,  as  they  arise,  social  intercourse  would  be  disfigured  by  a 
rude  assemblage  of  disgusting  improprieties,  and  man  would  shun 
the  society  of  his  fellows  as  more  loathforae  than  pestilence  or 
famine.  Shakspeare,  with  that  accuracy  of  observation  wluch 
distinguishes  him,  has  pour  tray  ed  this  feature  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Utter  my  thoughts  ?  Why,  aay  they  are  vile  and  false — 
As  where 's  that  palace,  wherelnto  foul  tilings 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?     Who  has  a  breast  so  pure 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days^  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?"  —  OtkdlOj  Act  iii.  Scene  3. 

Some  instinctive  tendency,  therefore,  to  restrain  within  the  mind 
itself,  to  conceal,  as  it  were,  from  the  public  eye  thp  various 
desires  and  emotions  which  involuntarily  present  themselves  in  the 
mind,  was  necessary  to  enable  the  understanding  to  regulate  their 
outward  expression  ;  and  nature  appears  to  have  provided  this 
power  in  the  faculty  of  Secrctivcness.  It  is  an  instinctive  tendency, 
to  conceal,  and  the  legitimate  object  of  it  appears  to  be,  to  restrain 
the  outward  expression  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  till  the  under- 
standing shall  have  pronounced  judgment  on  their  propriety. 

Besides,  man  and  animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  the  assaults 
of  enemies,  which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  cases  where 
strength  is  wanting  to  repel  them  by  force.     Nature,  therefove,  by 
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^  of  this  propeniitj,  enables  them  to  add  prudence^  slj  ness, 
or  cuonmg,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  it  by  oiber  faculues 
of  ihe  iodiWduai,  to  their  me^ns  of  defence. 

A  sufficient  endownieiu  of  ihis  organ  is  essential  to  the  rormation 
of  a  prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  salutary  restraint  on  the 
manlfesiaiioQS  of  the  other  faculties,  and  serves  as  a  defence  against 
pmng  curiosity.  ''  Whea  Napoleon/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
^'  thought  himself  closely  observed,  be  liad  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing from  his  countenance  all  e^cpression,  save  that  of  a  vague  and 
iodefijute  souk,  and  presenting  to  the  curious  investigator  the  fixed 
eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a  marble  bust."  Vol.  iv.  p.  37*  I  have 
observed  this  power  to  be  confen^d  by  large  SecreuVeness. 
Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  are  too  open  for  ihe  general  inter- 
course  of  society  ;  they  are  characterized  by  deficiency  of  tact,  a 
headlong  bluntness  of  manner^  and  tlie  instantaneous  expression 
of  every  tfaougbt  and  emotion,  as  it  flows  into  the  mind,  wilboul 
regard  to  the  proprieties  required  by  lime,  place  or  circumstances* 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  propensity,  ptiblished 
in  the  Phrenological  Transactione,  observes,  that  it  communicates 
the  desire  to  discover  the  secrets  of  oiliers,  as  well  as  to  conceal 
our  own.  The  author  of  Waverley,  in  his  novel  of  Quern  in 
Durt^ard,*  draws  the  character  of  Louis  XI.  with  exact  fidelity 
to  this  principle  of  our  nature.  The  King,  says  he,  was  '^ralm, 
crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest.  He  was 
careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  purposes  from  all  who 
approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the  expressions, — ihal  the 
King  knew  not  how  to  reign,  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble;  and 
that,  for  himself,  if  he  tlmught  liis  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he 
would  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Like  all  astutious  persons,  he  was 
as  desirous  of  looking  into  the  secrets  of  others,  as  of  concealing 
his  own,"  This  represetitatlon  is  historically  correct.  According 
to  this  view,  even  a  large  developement  of  the  organ,  if  combined 
with  good  sentiments,  and  an  enlightened  understandings  is  a  valu- 
able endowment.  Persons  so  constituted,  possessing  themselves 
the  natural  talent  requisite  for  intrigue,  if  they  clioose  to  direct  the 
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faculty  iQ  that  way,  are  naturally  fitted  to  divine  and  discover 
intrigues  and  secret  machinations  in  others,  and  to  defeat  them. 
From  the  same  cause  they  read,  with  great  acuteness,  the  natural 
language  of  concealment  in  other  minds,  and  are  able  to  discover, 
by  the  very  air  and  manner  of  a  man,  that  he  is  hiding  some  object 
or  intention,  when  a  person,  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  could  not 
perceive  such  a  purpose.  In  many  of  the  affairs  of  life  also, 
secrecy  is  indispensable  both  to  prudent  conduct  and  success. 

When  too  energetic,  or  not  properly  directed,  Secretiveness  is 
liable  to  great  abuses.  It  then  leads  to  a  liking  for  concealment, 
intrigue,  and  crooked  policy,  for  their  own  sakes  ;  and  to  a  feeling 
that  it  is  wise  and  clever  to  wrap  up  the  purposes  of  the  mind 
in  the  profoundest  mystery :  cunning  is  mistaken  for  ability,  and 
deceit  for  practical  wisdom.  It  may  prompt  to  the  use  of  lies, 
hypocrisy,  intrigue,  or  dissimulation,  as  means  to  gain  an  end. 
Persons  in  whom  it  predominates,  judging  of  mankind  in  general 
by  themselves,  are  never  able  to  see  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or 
the  conduct  of  others,  in  a  plain  and  simple  point  of  view,  but 
imagine  life  to  be  a  continual  stratagem,  in  which  every  one  is 
endeavoring  to  overreach  his  neighbor.  Such  persons  conceive, 
that  the  eye  of  the  world  is  always  looking  into  their  breasts,  to 
read  the  purposes  that  are  there  hatched,  but  which  discovery  they 
are  resolved  to  prevent.  The  propensity  in  some  instances  finds 
gratification  in  the  most  trifling  mysteries ;  an  individual  under  its 
predominating  influence  will  conceal  his  going  out,  his  coming  in, 
his  engagements,  and  all  his  transactions ;  even  although  commu- 
nication of  these  would  greatly  facilitate  domestic  arrangements. 
In  an  argument  a  secretive  man  will  evade  all  admissions. 

Dr.  Johnson  mentions  of  Pope,  that  he  took  so  "  great  delight 
in  artifice,  that  he  endeavored  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by  indirect 
and  unsuspected  methods;  he  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Boluig- 
broke  used  to  say  in  a  French  phrase,  that  he  played  the  politician 
about  cabbages  and  turnips.^^ 

Mercantile  men,  in  whom  tliis  organ  predominates,  occasionally 
conceal  their  circumstances,  so  that  wife  and  children  proceed  in 
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ifae  UDSUspecting  enjoyment  of  imagined  prosperity)  till  bankruptcy, 
like  ihe  explosion  of  a  mine,  involves  them  in  instantaneous  ruin. 
These  individuals  generally  plead  in  excuse,  a  pretended  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  their  relatives  ;  Lul  Uie  di-.irusi  implied  in  such 
conduct,  is  a  greater  injury  to  sensitive  minds,  than  the  evils  diey 
attempt  to  bide^  The  real  sources  of  their  conduct  are  an  over- 
weening Self-esteem,  uliicli  cannot  sloop  to  acknowledge  misconduct 
or  misfortune,  and  an  inordinate  Secretiveness,  inspiring  them  with 
an  mslinciive  aversion  to  candid  and  unreserved  communication, 
A  favorite  maxim  yxlth  sucli  men,  is,  that  secrecy  is  the  soul  of 
trade.  It  is  so,  only  in  narrow  minds  misguided  by  this  propensity. 
Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  and  wljo  believe  that  they 
illy  conceal  their  true  character  from  the  world,  are  much  startled 
the  exposure  ^hich  Phrenology  is  said  to  make  of  the  dispo- 
"sitions  of  the  mind,  and  tliey  feel  great  dlfTiculty  in  believing  it 
praciieable  to  compare  genuine  mental  feeUngs  with  developement 
of  brain,  because  they  imagine  that  real  motives  and  dispositions 
are  never  exhibited  in  conduct.  Such  persons  err,  however,  in 
their  estimate  even  of  tlieir  ow^n  powers  of  concealment;  for, 
Secretiveness  does  not  alter  tlie  aim,  but  affects  only  the  means 
|Of  obtaining  gratification  of  our  ordinary  desires  ;  and,  besides, 
'if  disguise  be  really  the  forte  of  tlieir  character,  Phrenology  has 
the  advantage  of  them  still ;  for  it  exhibits  the  organ  of  Secretive- 
ness large,  and  m  tl)eir  very  concealment  they  will  manifest  most 
powerfcdly  the  faculty  whose  organ  is  most  fully  developed* 

Innumerable  abuses  of  this    propensity  occur   in   the   ordinary 
tktercourse  of  society.     How  polite,  acquiescent,  and  deferential, 
[are  some  persons  in  their  manners  to  all  who  are  present ;  and  how 
I  severe  in  their  viluperations,  when  the  same  individuals  are  gone  1 
[This  conduct  results  from  Secretiveness  addressing  itself  to  Love 
of  Approbation  in  others,  and  endeavoring  to  please  them  by  pro- 
fessions of  feigned  respect.     Many  persons  would  not,  for  any  con- 
sideration, mention  a  disagreeable  truth  to  an  acquaintance.     This 
so  arises  from  an  abuse  of  the  same  faculty,  combined  with  greil 
liove  of  Approbation* 

To  Mr.  Scott  is  due  the  merit  of  throwing  great  light  on  Urn 
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^^tmm  tf  Seeretiireness  in  producing  humor.     The  power  of 

WM  <miM«iqg»  with  a  foce  of  perfect  gravity,  some  ludicrous  tnci- 

^H^Bt  is  oae  species  of  humor*     la  Uiis,  the  ^mve  exterior,  the 

^^^MMMttid   over   the   outward   expression  of  llie  face^  while  the 

HK^  ludicrous   ideas  are  inlemaWy  perceived,  is  just  a  species 

^sljnmSi  and  is  clearly  atti  ibiitahle  to  Secretiveness,     This  kind 

<if  Imnior  also  is  absolutely  addressed  to  Secretli^eness  tn  others. 

We,  as  spectators,  see  the  internal  absurdity  tlirough  the  external 

gnritr,  and  tfiis  gratifies  our  Secrets  v  en  ess,  which  likes  to  pen- 

tetrate  disguises  assumed  by  others,  as  well  as  to  disguise  itself. 
Another  species  of  humor  consists  In  detecting  and  exposing  little 
concealed  purposes  and  mtentions  in  our  friends^  and  holding  them 
ap  to  view  in  all  their  nothingness,  when  they  are  mystifying  or 
concearmg  them  as  matters  of  real  importance*     **  The  man  of 
humor,"  says  Mr  Scott,  'Melights  in  detecting  these  little  pieces 
of  deception  :  and  the  ludicroxis  effect  of  this  seems  to  arise  from 
the  incongruity  which  appears  between  the  real  and  the  assumed 
character,  tlie  contrast  between  what  is  intended  to  be  apparent  at 
the  surface,  and  that  which  is  seen  to  be  at  the  bottom.*^     It  is 
proper  to  observe,  however,  that  Secretiveness  affords  only  the 
[slyness^  the  mmir  /aire,  together  with  the  tact  of  detecting  little 
f  roncrated  weaknesses  tmplled  in  humor  ;  and  that  the  faculty  of 
I  Wt  is  necessary,  in  addition,  more  or  less,  to  produce  ludicrous 
Iflflbct  in  the  representation.     Thus,  a  person  with  much  Wit,  and 
Secrctiveness,  will  not  excel  in  humor,  altlmugli  he  may  shme 
wit.     A  person,  on  l]ie  other  hand,  with  much  Secretive- 
s,  and  moderate  Wit,  may  excel  in  humor,  although,  in  intel- 
lectual witty  combinations,  he  may  make  hut  an  indifferent  figure. 
.It  i»  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Italians  and  English,  in  whom  Secre- 
Ireness  is  large,  delight  in  humor,  while  the  French,  in  whom  the 
is  moderate,  can  scarcely  imagine  what  it  is.     In  conform- 
rith  diese  differences  in  national  developcment,  the  English 
Italians  practise   a  prudent   reserve  in  their  intercourse  with 
prs^  while  the  French  are  open  to  excess,  and  communicate 
ilbeir  private  affairs  to  casual  acquaintances*    The  French  also 
to  live>  and  even  to  die,  in  public  ;  while  the  EngUshmmi 
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shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  he  denominates  his  casde,  and 
debars  all  the  world  from  observing  his  conduct.  Other  faculties 
contrtbuie  to  these  varieties  of  taste,  but  Secretiveness  is  an  essen* 
(ial  elerneot  in  the  rellsii  for  retirement. 

I  have  unifonnly  found  Secretiveness  large  in  the  heads  of  actors 
and  artists,  and,  of  these,  I   have  been   permitted   to  examine  a 
considerable  number.     In  the  cast  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher's  head,  it 
will  be  seen  amply  developed.     The  Uieory  of  its  effects  in  aiding 
the  former  seems  to  be  tliis:  The  actor  tuust  conceal  or  shade  his 
real  character,  and  put  fortli  itic  natural  language  of  an  assumed 
one.     Now,  Secretiveuess  will  enable  him  to  suppress  or  withliold 
all  llie  fecullies  which  are  not  essential   10  the  personage  whom 
he,  for  the  time,  represents;  while,  by  withdrawing  its  restraints 
from  otficr  faculties,  it  will  allow  tliem  to  manifest  ihemseU'es  wilJi 
Rill  energy.      Thus,  suppose   an   actor,    in   whom    Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness  are  large,  to  be  called  on  to    play  lago,  a 
character  m  wliich  selfishness  and  vlUany  predoniinalCj  tlicn  Secre- 
tiveness vtU  enable  him  to  suppress  the  natm-al  language  of  his 
own  superior  factdtics,  while,  by  withdrawing  its   influence  from 
Combativeness,  Deslructiveness,  and  Self-Estecm,  it  will  permit 
the  most  forcible  expression  of  tliese  in  looks,  tones  and  gestures ; 
and  this  will  he  lago  to  ilie  life.     It  aids  the  artist  in  a  similar  way. 
It  is  known,  that  a  painter  or  sculptor,  in  working  a  figure,  studies 
first  the  mental  feelings  which  it  is  intended  to  pourtray,  then  goes 
to  a  mirror,  and   produces  the  expression   of  them   in   his  own 
person,  and  copies  it  in  his  picture  or  block  of  ramble.     In  this 
process,  he  resembles  an  actor,  and  Secretiveness  assists  him  in 
the  manner  before  explained.       lo  this  analysis,   I  differ   in  one 
point  from  Mr.   Scott.     He  thinks  diat  Secretiveness  confers  not 
only  the  negative  power  of  suppressing  llie  real  cliaracter,  but  also 
the  positive  power  of  calling  up,  at  will,  the  natural  language  of 
such  faculties  as  we  wish   to  exhibit  for  tlie  time-     Thus,  some 
persons  are  able  to  load  others  vvitli  expressions  of  great  esteem, 
aitacbment,  and  good  will,  when  internally  they  hate  tliem.     Mr» 
Scott  conceives  that  Secretiveness  enables  such  individuals  not  only 
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to  disguise  their  real  enmity,  but  to  call  up  for  the  occasion  the 
natural  language  of  Adliesiveness,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  to  use  tliese  as  instruments  of  deception. 
This  latter  effect  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  Imitation. 

^Vhen  Secrctiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  botli  very  large,  there 
IS  a  great  tendency  to  extreme  rescr^-e,  and  even,  when  little 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  possessed,  to  suspicion  and  terror  of 
dark  designs  and  sinister  plots,  hatchmg  on  every  hand  against  tlie 
unhappy  possessor  of  this  combination.  In  general,  these  plots 
have  no  existence  beyond  llie  internal  feelings  produced  by  those 
faculties.  •        ' 

Secretiveness,  with  small  Conscientiousness,  predisposes  to 
lying,  and,  combined  with  Acquisitiveness,  to  llieft.  Indeed, 
Secretiveness  is  more  invariably  large  in  thieves  dian  Acquisitive- 
ness; and  it  prompts  to  this  crime,  probably  by  the  feeling  of 
secrecy  which  it  generates  in  the  mind.  It  gives  the  idea  that  all  is 
hidden,  and  that  no  eye  sees,  and  no  intellect  wiU  be  able  to  trace 
the  fraud.  It  produces  also  that  capacity  for  sly  cunning  which  is 
essendal  to  a  thief.  An  excellent  elucidation,  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe,  of  the  cfTocts  of  Secretiveness,  as  a  constituent  element  in 
the  character  of  a  tliiof,  will  be  foimd  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
vol.  i.  p.  611.  The  organ  is  large  in  David  Haggart,  and  in  a 
variety  of  executed  thieves,  whose  casts  have  been  obtained.  It 
is  large,  also,  in  John  Gibson,  a  boy  who  manifested  very  extra- 
ordinarj'  powers  of  deception  at  eight  years  of  age.  His  case 
IS  reported  at  full  length,  by  Mr.  David  Bridges  junior,  in  the 
Phrenological  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  On  3d  December, 
1823,  I  visited  in  Edinburgh  jail,  John  Reid,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
imder  sentence  of  death  ( !)ut  subsequently  respited),  for  house- 
breaking and  dioft.  His  head  was  uncommonly  large  for  his  years, 
and  the  organ  of  Secretiveness,  in  particular,  was  enormously 
developed.  Acquisitiveness  also  was  large,  and  Conscientiousness 
deficient.  The  Revorond  Mr.  Porieous,  chaplain  to  the  jaO, 
mentioned,  that  Roid's  power  of  concealing  liis  thoughts  and 
feelings  was  most  cxtraonlinary,  and  that  daring  and  secrecy 
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mmifested  in  his  crime,  in  a  degree  that  was  ahnost  incoDceivable. 
He  had  mounted  on  tiie  shoulders  of  an  accomplice  to  the  second 
sloiy  of  a  dwelhng-housc,  entered  by  a  \^indow,  and,  although 
persons  slept  in  the  bedrooms  of  that  floor,  and  the  lamp  in  the 
lobby  was  burning,  he  proceeded  down  stairs,  reached  the  dining- 
room,  robbed  the  side-board  of  plate,  and  got  clear  off  without 
being  heard* 

Another  effect  of  great  Secretiveness,  especially  when  aided  by 
much  Firmness^  is  to  produce  the  power  of  repressing,  to  an  indef- 
inite extent,  all  outward  expression  of  pain,  even  when  amounling 
to  positive  torture.  Ann  Ross  (whose  case  is  reported  by  Mr* 
Richard  Carmichael  of  Dublin,*)  with  a  view  to  excite  the  com- 
pftssioQ  of  some  pious  and  charitable  ladies,  thrust  needles  into  her 
ftrm  to  produce  disease,  and  carried  the  deception  so  far  as  to  allow 
her  arm  to  be  amputated  without  revealing  the  cause.  The  needles 
were  found  on  dissection,  and  she  was  more  mortified  by  the  dis* 
covcry  of  the  trick,  than  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  arm.  She 
manifested  the  same  facuhy  in  a  variety  of  other  deceptions.  I 
examined  her  head,  and  Mr,  Carmichael  also  furnished  the  Phren- 
olngiral  Society  with  a  cast  of  it,  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Secretive- 
ness and  Finn n ess  are  decidedly  lai^e.  The  Nortli  Aiuericaii 
Indians  also  are  celebrated  for  their  powder  of  enduring  torture,  and 
the  same  combination  occurs  in  casts  of  two  of  their  skulls  in  the 
Society's  collection.  It  is  not  large  in  the  Negroes,  and  diey  are 
tn  open  minded  race  compared  with  tlie  cunning  i^rieties  of  inan- 

(kind. 
Dr.   Murray   Patterson   mentions,  that   the    Hindoos   manifest 
Secretiveness  in  a  high  degree,  in  tlie  form  of  cunning  and  dupli- 
ctt}%  and  the  or^im  is  very  large  in  their  heads, 

»This  propensity,  when  predoininantly  active,  produces  a  close 
«Iy  look  ;  ilie  eyes  roll  from  side  to  side ;  ttio  voice  is  low  ;  the 
shoulders  are  drawn  up  towards  ihe  ears,  and  the  foot^step  is  soft 

tand  girding.     Tlie  muveuients  of  tljt*  body  are  towards  the  side* 
Sir  Walter  Scott  accurately  ddinoates  the  look  produced   by  this 
faculty  ami  Cautioiisiif«i  to  tlio  fallowing  lines« 
•  Plifvti.  Journ.  No»  r. 
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;  of  Corraac  DoU,  he  says, 

**  Fnir  etU  M^etneil  Ihftt  old  mftii^s  eye 

sail  ke  mwded  forward  look^ 

Bui  dtno  and  drcumapectl^  took 

A  drding  nctcr  eeofing  gtancSj 

By  doubt  and  euimhig  marked  at  once  ; 

Wbich  fthot  a  muicluer-bodiiig  ray, 

From  undet  cyo^browi  ahagged  and  gray.*' 

Lord  of  the  Isles ^  Canto  iv.  p.  24. 

When  lliis  organ  is  very  large  in  ihe  head  of  an  author >  it  produces 
'«  curiotis  ellbct  on  his  style.  The  ditfereui  members  of  his  sen- 
tences are  involved,  pareiilheiical,  and  often  obscure,  as  if  he  were 
b  doubt  whether  he  sclccied  the  proper  place  for  his  expressions, 
and  hesitated  between  what  he  oiigbt  to  put  down  and  what  he 
might  leave  to  he  understood.  lie  is  also  liable  to  (|uairiiness* 
Pope's  style  occasionally  indicates  this  quality,  and  the  iiiculty  is 

ngly  manifested  in  his  character*     Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  style, 

>,  is  characterized  by  Secredveness,  and  die  organ  was  large 
liis  head.     Croly's  poetry  presents  tlie  expression  of  it.     Gold- 

th's  writings  display  a  moderate  etidowment.  This  faculty,  by 
iling  an  author  skilfully  to  work  up  his  incidents  and  events,  and 
to  conceal  die  denouement  of  his  plot  or  story,  till  ihe  raost  appro- 
priate time  and  place  for  the  elucidation,  gready  aids  him  in  pro- 
ducing effect. 

I  It  prompts,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  general  of  an  army  to  tlie  use 
of  stratagems  to  deceive  the  enemy,  while  it  leads  him  to  conceal 
his  own  forces  anil  enterprises,  to  make  false  attacks  and  counter- 
feited marches. 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and    Dr.  Gall 
remarks,  that  it  requires  a  particular  siiidy  in  each  species.     In 
liic  common  species  of  ape,  for  exatnple,  it  commences  above  the 
igin  of  the  zygomatic  areh»  and  extends  forward  to  nearly  the 

idle  of  this  bone.     Its  situation  is  the  same  in  the  tiger,  cat  and 
\%,     In  carnivorous  animals,  and  in  birds  distinguished  for  cud- 
ning,  this  region  will  also,  in  general,  be  found  large. 

Manifestations  of  this  propensity,  clearly  attributable  to  disease 
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of  the  organ,  are  described  by  authors  on  insanity.  The  cunning 
shown  hy  many  of  the  insane,  especiaJly  in  concealhig  tlieir  true 
state,  has  often  excited  astonishment.  Foder^  speaks  of  two 
pat  i  en  Is  who  had  been  long  confined  in  the  asylum  at  Marseilles. 
After  an  apparent  cure  of  considerable  duration,  tlieir  friends 
demanded  iJieir  dismissal.  He,  however,  suspected  deception,  and 
dciermijied  to  hold  a  long  conversation  with  them.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half,  during  which  he  avoided  the  kind  of  ideas  in  regard  to 
which  he  knew  them  to  be  insane,  they  spoke,  reasoned,  and 
acted  like  men  of  sound  judgment.  But  when  he  introduced  the 
subject  which  excited  ilieir  diseased  faculties,  their  eyes  began  ro 
sparkle,  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  contract,  and  an  evident  agita- 
tion took  place,  accompanied  with  an  eflbrt  to  preserve  calmness. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  detained.  Pinel  mentions  the  cunning 
and  tricks  of  some  lunatics  as  remarkable.  Dr\  MarslialJ  *  nonces 
tlie  case  of  a  man  in  Betlilem  Hospital  in  17 S9,  who  fancied  he 
was  a  great  man.  *'  He  was  very  crafty,  and  used  much  flattery 
to  the  keepers,  calling  ibem  'fine  men,  gentlemen,'  especially 
when  he  wanted  any  indulgence  \  but  when  his  complacent  looks 
and  genleel  expressions  did  not  avail  him,  he  betanie  revengefiil, 
made  up  some  plausible  story  against  them,  and  slyly  told  il  to 
the  steward.  When  fresh  patients  came  into  llie  bouse,  be  always 
iQtroduced  himself  to  them  ;  he  was  very  civil  to  diem,  and,  afier 
gaitiing  tlieir  confidence,  he  tried  to  get  their  money  from  them, 
which,  if  he  could  not  do  by  other  means,  he  bad  recourse  to 
itratagem  to  get  possession  of  it." 

The  regular  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  any  faculty  cor- 
responding to  this  propensity,  nor  am  I  aware  tliat  tliey  give  any 
theory  of  cunning,  although  it  is  an  obvious  ingredient  in  human 
nature.  Tlie  quality,  however,  is  fatniliarly  recognised  by  a 
variety  of  writers.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Cunning,  graph- 
ically describes  a  number  of  ttie  abuses  of  Secreliveness.  '*  We 
tike  cunning,"  says  he,  **-  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom,  and 
certninly  there  is  a  ireat  difference  between  a  cunning  man  and 
a  wise  man,  noi  only  In  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  abibty, 
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There  be  that  cm  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well  ;  so 
there  are  some  tliat  are  good  in  canvasses  and  factions,  Uiat  are 
otherwise  weak  men.**  The  foJlowing  illustrations  are  extracted 
from  this  essay  : — "  1  knew,''  says  Bacon,  "  one  that,  when  he 
wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put  that  which  was  most  material  in  the 
postscript,  as  if  it  had  hcen  a  by  matter.  I  knew  another  that, 
when  he  came  to  have  speech,  would  pass  over  that  he  intended 
most,  and  go  forth  and  come  back  again,  and  speak  of  it  as  a 
thing  he  had  almost  forgot.  It  is  strange  bow  long  some  men  will 
e  in  wait  fo  speak  somewhat  ihey  desire  to  say  ;  and  how  far 
ibout  tljey  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters  ihey  will  beat 
over  to  come  near  it :  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience j  hut  yet  of 
much  use*** 

Chesterfield  thus  counsels  his  son  : — "  There  are  many  inof- 
fensive arts  which  are  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  world,  and 
which  he  wlip  practices  tile  earliest  will  please  the  most  and  rise 
the  soonest*  The  principle  of  these  tilings  is  the  mastery  of  ones 
temper,  and  that  coolness  of  raiud  and  serenity  of  countenance 
which  hinder  us  from  discovering,  by  words,  actions,  or  even  looks, 
those  passions  by  which  we  are  inwardly  moved  or  agitated ; 
and  the  discovery  of  which  gives  cooler  and  ahler  people  such 
infinite  advantages  over  us,  not  only  In  great  business,  but  in  all 
the  most  common  occurrences  of  life.  A  man  who  does  not  pos* 
ffess  himself  enough  to  hear  agreeable  things  without  sudden 
bursts  of  joy  and  expansion  of  countenance,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  artful  knave  or  pert  coxcomb."  To  the  same  effect  is  a 
saying  of  Solomon, — "  A  fool  ultereth  all  his  mind  ;  but  a  wise 
man  keepeth  it  till  afterwards*^'  (Prov.  xxix*  11.) 
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In  Peveril  of  ilie  Peak,  we  have  the  following  dialogue-    *'  Your 
[Grace  holds  bis  wtsdom  very  high/*  said  the  attendant     "  His 
Itunning  at   hasi^  I  do/*  replied  Buckingham,  **  which,  in  Court 
ilFairs^  often  takes  tlie  weatUergagc  of  wisdom /^ 
The  organ  is  estabhshed. 


8. ACQUISITIVENESS. 

The  organ  of  iliis  faculty  is    siiuated  at  the  anterior   inferior 

angle    of  the  parietal    hone.     By   Dr,   Sptirzheini    it  was    called 

I  Coveiiveness  ;  Sir  G*  S.  Mackenzie  suggested  the  more  appro* 

Ipriate  aame  of  Acquisitiveness,  which   Dr.    Spurzheim  has  since 

adopted* 

The  metaphysicians  have  not  admiited  a  faculty  hi  the  mind,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  produce  the  propensity  to  acquire,  and 
which  is  gratified  by  the  mere  act  of  acquisition,  without  any 
ulterior  object  Dr.  Hutcheson  says,  "^  Thus,  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of 
rour  original  desires,  we  must  also  desire  ihem  ;  and  hence  arises 
"the  universality  of  these  desires  of  weaUh  and  power,  «mcc  thty 
are  the  means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires,*^  In  like  manner, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that,  *'  Whatever  conduces  to  the 
gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any  natural  desire,  U 
itself  desired^  on  account  of  the  end  to  iphick  it  is  subservient  ; 
and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension  with 
agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of  lime,  to  be 
regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of  its  utility.  It  is 
thus  that  wealth  becomes  with  many  an  ukimale  object  of  pursuit  ; 
though,  at  first,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely  on  account  of  its 
subserviency  to  the  attainment  of  other  objects,"*. 

The  same  author  says  in  another  place,  that  '*  ovarlce  is  a  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  desire  of  power ;  arising  from  the  various 
fuiicdoQs  of  money  in  a  commercial  country.     Its  influence  as  an 
active  principle  is  much  slrengihened  by  habit  and  association* "f 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  J  admits  the  desire  of  wealth  to  be  a  modi 
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fication  of  the  desire  of  power,  but  he  endeavors  to  show,  that 
Mr.  Stewart's  theory  is  defective  in  accounting  for  avarice,  and 
enters  into  a  most  ingenious  speculation,  to  explain  how  that 
feeling  arises  from  association.  He  takes  Time  into  account,  as 
an  ingredient ;  and  takes  the  exampie  of  a  boy  purchasing  an  apple. 
*'  Before  die  boy  lays  out  his  peony  in  the  purchase  of  an  apple 
or  an  orange,"  says  he,  "  it  appears  to  him  valuahlcj  chiefly 
as  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  a^ee- 
able  aa  it  may  have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured  ;^-\tB 
value,  with  respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceased  ;  and  the  penny,  he 
knows,  is  still  in  existence,  and  would  have  been  still  Me  otm^ 
if  the  fruit  had  iwi  been  purchased*  He  thinks  of  the  penny, 
iherefort'j  as  existing  now^  and  existing  widiout  any  thing  which 
he  can  oppose  to  it  as  equivalent ;  and  the  feeling  of  regret  arises, 
— ^tlie  wish,  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase,  and  that  the  peony, 
as  still  existing,  and  equally  capable  as  before  of  procuring  some 
new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in  hi«i  pocket."  This  produces 
"a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  habits  of  many  years  may 
strengthen  into  parsimony." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  speculation,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical  science  ;  but  it  is 
not  sound.  The  question  occurs,  Why  is  this  "  slight  terror  of 
expense  '*  experienced  only  by  some  boys  and  some  men,  since 
association  and  the  love  of  enjoyment  are  universal  qualities  of 
human  nature  ? 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Lord  Karnes  (who  has 
been  censured  by  the  regular  metaphysicians  for  admitting  too  ' 
many  faculties,)  recognises  die  existpnce  of  lliis  feeling  as  a  primi- 
tive propensity  in  man,  and  catls  it  the  **  honrdiog  appetite.  Man,*' 
says  his  Lordship,  "  ts  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal^  having  an 
appetite  for  storing  up  things  of  use  ;  and  the  sense  of  property 
js  bestowed  on  men  for  securing  what  they  thus  store  up,"*  He 
adds,  that  "  the  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great  blessing, 
degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses  the  bounds  of 
moderation.*' 
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^PI^B^^Iprver  of  ihe  passion  of  avarice  in  real  Kfe,  is  not  satisfied 

■  with  tlie  iheorjes  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Br.  Browo.     Dr.  King,  in 

■  the  Political  and    Literary  Anecdotes  of  his  own  tti  arks, 
W    tiM  an  avaricious  roan  ^^is  6om  and  framed  to  a  so  e  of 

mooey,  which  first  appears  when  he  is  very  yotnigf  grows  up  wiUi 
him,  and  increases  in  middle  age;  and,  when  he  is  old,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  passions  have  subsided,  wholly  engrosses  him/'  He 
oientians  Lord  Chancellor  Hnrdivick,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Sir  James  Lowlber,  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  and  Sir  William  Smith, 
as  remarkable  instances  of  it. 
^  The  metaphysical  notions  of  Mr.  Stewart  fall  entirely  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  avarice,  under  which  passion  no  enjoyment  is 
sought,  except  that  of  accumolatlng  wealth.  The  character  of 
Trapbob^  as  drawn  in  the  "^  Fortunes  of  Nigel,**  and  admirably 

trepiiesented  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  by  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  faculty  of  Aquisitiveness,  operating  as  a  blind  animal 
instinct,  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  activity,  and 
extinguishing  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  except  that  of  fear  ;  which 
it  had  cultivated  and  increased  to  minister  to  its  protection.  This 
character  is  recognised  as  natural ;  highly  colored,  indeed,  but 
true  to  life  in  its  leading  features*  It  appears  absurd,  therefore,  to 
ascribe,  as  ihe  metaphysicians  do,  so  intense  a  passion  lo  a  mere 
law  of  associaUon  as  its  source,  to  an  error  of  the  understanding, 
in  mistaking  wcaldi  for  the  objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  obtain.  The 
very  essence  of  die  character  is  a  desire  for  wealth,  independent 
of  every  purpose  of  application.  Phrenologists  have  observed, 
that  the  intensity  of  the  desire  to  acquire,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and  they,  therefore,  regard  it  as 
an  original  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  organ  was  discovered  in 
the  foUowiog  manner  : 

Wtea  Dr.  Gall  was  employed  in  comparing  mental  raanifesta- 
tioiis  mih  cerebral  developement,  he  was  In  the  halit  of  collecting 
in  bis  bouse  numbers  of  tlie  lower  orders,  whh  the  view  of  more 
easily  discorering  the  different  primitive  propensities,  which  be 
supposed  would  he  found  to  operate  in  them  with  greater  sifriplicity 
aiid  vigor,  than  m  persons  of  a  higher  rank.     On  many  of  tbeao 
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oocnsions,  die  iiulividuals  assembled,  encouraged  by  him  to  famil- 
inrity,  acoiisod  each  other  of  petty  larcenies,  or  of  what  they  styled 
chiperies^  and  took  |;reat  pleasure  in  pointing  out  those  who 
oxcoIUhI  in  such  practices  ;  and  the  chipeurs  themselves  advanced 
in  front  of  their  companions,  proud  of  tlieir  superior  savoir-faire. 
What  particularly  attracted  his  attention  was,  tliat  some  of  these 
men  showed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  thieving,  and  preferred 
starring  to  accepting  any  part  of  the  bread  and  fruit  which  their 
com|>anions  liad  stolen,  while  die  chipeurs  ridiculed  such  conduct, 
and  thought  it  silly. 

To  discover  whether  this  tendency  to  pilfer  was  connected  widi 
any  panicular  cerebral  organ,  Dr,  Gall  divided  tlie  persons  whom 
IhOuuI  assembled  into  tliree  cla><i05;  the  rir?/  included  the  ckipeurt; 
the  ftcotuL  those  who  abhorred  the  very  iiiea  of  stealing  ;  and  the 
thini.  tlK\<e  who  stvnied  to  regnrvi  ii  wl:h  indinerence.  On  com- 
^vjurinc  the  heads  of  those  Throe  cLissc?,  he  was  much  surprised 
to  iwd,  thai  tiio  i:u>s:  i:ive:era:e  u*ip(urs  had  a  lon^  pn^mimenu 
e\:eiu:"::ig  iVv-m  i::e  v^rpin  of  Soortiiveaess.  dinosi  as  far  as  the 
e\tcnial  ar.fle  of  :he  <i::^ercr.:in-  rlvize.  and  tha:  this  repoa  wis  jbl 
ut  all  ihvxso  whv^  s:vwov?  a  horror  of  ;ho:":.  while  b  those  who  were 
ind'tTen*'/.:  ibvx::  i:.  :l:e  psr:  was  s.">:i^e:!7.:*s  r.:ore  and  sotuedoMi 
)c**  de\c"o;v\:.  V.::  rc^cr  s.-*  ":::>: h  *<  ::".  ;be  pn??es5ed  dueves;  mi 

be  :\xz\:  -jy  s^-.f  r:-s  .".:>  v..-.:Vr.:.".Y  rr?>en:  iheciselTes. 

Hiv -i  :>..;5  i>.-fr::: .:--,:  .S-  c.rsri~-T  cl  the  JtMtK,  the  idei 
lii-urilV  ocvr/.-r^fi  :.'  :rf  :v  .•  j:*  Dr.  G^!.  this  loe  praprasirr  id 
xTc^rT^^i  -v^:  r^  $cc:'^-c>rw  vvr^cTfi  -^^i-ji  lie  necubriif  of 

I:  vN>^«£  D**.  S'  :lv  e5c*::  of  ecjcjr:?.  ?"-•>:  r?>5C  c*  the 

* '"  "-:s  ."'ra^-rfc ■«".•:.:<  :.^i  .-^v^v^c  r*:;-?.     T-*r.-  irer?  ibedBlRadT 

-»*---J«    .»;l.    .«     -_^;  _     .  ■•  ..    7t^?.«.     .  ■:■>         ^DPTte    ~  _'.■    — ■r.iS^BK  9MHBK 

r*:!?:..!';"  :  ■      ■■;.:  :■.:.■        .  -•;    .  ■;.  ■  >    :. -.-    r -::.";>uc'ir^*   rc"  a5  of 
.*>:■':  ■■:-:■     -r..-        ■;  <:     :. —   -.-  .-  :<  s^:  :«fa:v«  dieci  voe 

Jtf  j^:.--  — :.■:  .^     .;.>;.  :.:...'i  ue    ±5«voc«  be 
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At  this  time  Dr.  Gall  was  physician  lo  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
listitutioo,  where  pupils  were  received  from  six  lo  fourteen  years 
of  age,  witliout  any  preliminary  education.  M.  May,  a  distin- 
guished psychologist,  then  director  of  the  establishment,  M,  Venus, 
the  teacher,  and  he,  had  it  thus  in  their  power  to  make  the  most 
accurate  observations  on  the  primitive  moral  condition  of  tliese 
children.  Some  of  ihem  were  remarkable  for  a  decided  propen- 
sity for  stealing,  while  others  did  not  show  the  least  inclination  to 
it, — some  of  them  were  easily  refonTied,  but  others  were  quite 
incorngiliW.  The  severest  punisiimcnts  were  inflicted  upon  one 
of  tliein,  but  without  any  efiect.  As  he  felt  liitnself  incapable  of 
resisting  temptation,  he  resolved  to  be  a  tailor y  because,  as  he 
said,  he  could  then  indulge  his  inclination  with  impunity.  On 
examining  the  beads  of  all  these  boys,  the  same  region  was  found 
to  he  onrformly  developai,  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  the 
propensity.  He  made  casts  of  those  of  them  who  were  confirmed 
iliieves,  io  order  to  compare  them  with  such  other  heads  of  lliieves 
or  robbers  as  might  afterwards  fall  in  his  way. 

About  this  time,  also,  Dr.  Gall  met  with  another  very  decisive 
proof  of  the  cooaexton  between  this  propensity  and  a  particular 
dev elopement  of  brain.     In  llie  House  of  Correction  he  saw  a  boy 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  notorious  thief  from  liis 
earliest  iofancy.     Punishment  having  had  no  eBcct  upon  him,  he 
was  at  last  condemned  lo  confinement  for  life  as  absolutely  incor- 
rigible.    In  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  26th  plate  of  Dr,  GalFs  work, 
a  remafkable  prominence  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  head  is  con- 
spicur  pondini;  to  wliat  is  now  asceiiained  lo  be  the  organ 

of  Ac4^,  . ...    ..ess,     Tlie  forehead  is  low,  narrow,  and  retreating, 

and  bis  mteJlect  is  stated  to  be  weak  and  defective  lo  a  great 
decree  ;  and  hence  the  ascendency  and  activity  of  the  propensity 
10  question  are  easily  explained. 

The  Instmctive  appetite  for  accumulation,  produced  by  ihk 
fioilty,  viewed  only  in  itself,  presents  a  mean  and  vulgar  aspect, 
Sid  we  ar«  apt  to  regard  the  individual,  in  whom  it  predominates^ 
as  abase  and  sordid  being,  cased  in  selQshaess,  and  dead  to  every 
generous  feeling.     But  when  we  view  it  in  its  results,  it  rises  vastly 
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in  dignity  trnd  importance.  The  first  demand  of  nature  is  to  livo 
and  to  enjoy;  and  without  Acquisitiveness  the  other  feelings  of  the 
mind  would  prompt  man  to  kill  and  eat,  or  to  weave  and  wear, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  present  wants.  But  if  he  bounded  his 
industry  by  his  necessities,  and  lolled  in  idleness  while  not  employ- 
ed in  indispensable  pursuits,  although  he  might  not  starve  while  in 
possession  of  health  and  strength,  he  would  never  become  rich. 
Wealth  consists  of  the  savings  of  industry,  after  supplying  imme- 
diate demands  :  Now,  according  to  the  metaphysicians,  there  is  no 
instincdve  propensity  in  man,  prompting  him,  by  a  natural  impulse, 
to  save  and  to  accumulate;  they  imagine  that  the  caUs  of  nature  for 
immediate  graufication,  or  the  love  of  power,  are  the  only  motives 
to  such  exertions.  In  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness,  however, 
the  Phrenologist  perceives  an  instinct  prompting  the  human  being, 
after  Ids  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  appeased,  and  his  person 
protected  against  the  elements  of  heaven,  to  labor  from  the  mere 
delight  of  accumulating  ;  and  to  the  ceaseless  industry  which  this 
instinct  produces,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  wealth  with  which  civilized 
man  is  every  where  surrounded.  It  prompts  tlie  husbandman,  the 
artisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  to  activity  in  their  several 
Tocadons  ;  and,  instead  of  being  necessarily  the  parent  only  ol 
a  miserable  and  degraded  appetite,  it  is  one  of  the  sources, 
when  properly  directed,  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life.  Its 
tegular  activity  distinguishes  civilized  man  from  the  savage.  The 
prodigal,  who  consumes  the  last  shilling  which  he  can  command, 
dies  and  leaves  not  a  trace  of  his  existence  behind  him.  The 
laborious  artisan,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  under  the  impulse  of 
this  faculty,  consumes  only  half  the  produce  of  his  labor,  leavet 
the  other  half,  as  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  national  capital^ 
to  maintain  and  set  in  motion  the  industry  of  generadons  unborn. 
These,  if  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  will  leave  it  with  new 
accessions  to  their  posterity ;  and  thus  the  stream  of  public  prosper- 
ity  will  be  swelled,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  to  the  remotest  periodi 
of  dme.  When,  however,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  becomes  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  Acquisitiveness  usurps  the  place  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
p<erverts  the  intellect,  and  becomes  the  soiu-ce  of  the  greatest  evib. 
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Tbe  (acuity  produces  a  general  tendency  to  acquire,  which  takes 
its  particular  direcUon  from  tlie  otlier  facuJuea  widi  which  it  is 
combined.     In  a  great  collector  of  objects  of  natural  history,  this 
organ  and  Individuality  are  large:  la  a  collector  of  pictures,  this 
organ,  Constructiveness,  and  Ideality,  are  full ;  in  a  collector  of 
old  coins,  Acquisitiveness  and  Veneration  are  large-     In  short,  m 
DO  instance  where  the  desire  to  acquire  and  possess   is  strongly 
manifested,  is  this  organ  deficient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  in  whom  there  is  no  appetite  for  accumulation,  who   allow 
their  substance  to  slip  tlu*ough  tlieir  hands,  ihrougli  incapacity  to 
retain  It,  I  have  seen  it  smaU.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Mr.  Owen 
of  New  Lanark  maintains,  that  the  desire  for  wealdi,  or  individual 
property,  is  not  a  natural  instinct  of  tlie  human  mind  ;    and  in  his 
own  head,   this  organ,  like  that  of  Destructiveness,  the   feeling 
attached  to  which  he  also  denies,  is  hy  no  means  largely  developed* 
So  differently  do  those   feel   in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  lai-ge, 
that  they  desire  to  acquire  for  the  mere  sake  of  acquisition.     If 
a   person  so  endowed   be  owner  of  fifty  acres,   it  will  give  him 
to^nite  delight  to  acquire  fifty  more  ;  if  of  one  thousand  or  one 
hundred  thousand,  he  will  stiH    be   gratified   in   adding   to  their  j 
number.     His  understanding  may  be  perfectly  convinced  that  ho^ 
already  possesses  ample  store  for  every  enjoyment,  and  abundant 
provision  against  every  want ;  but  yet,  if  this  faculty  be  active, 
he  will  feel  his  joys  impaired,    if  he   ceases   to   amass.     This 
explains  the  insatiable  nature  of  die  passion  to   acquire,  and  llae 
source  also  of  the  disappointment  generally  experienced  by  persons 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted   to  commerce,  when  they  retire 
from  business  witli  a  view*  (o  enjoy  tlie  fruits  of  tlieir  industry. 
The  gratification  of  Acquisitiveness  in  accumulating  wealth,  con- 
stituted the  chief  pleasure  of  tlieir  previous  lives  ;    and  when  this 
propensity  ceases  to  be  indulged,  and  no  other  faculty  has  been 
cultivated  with  equal  aidor,  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  results  of  their  new  situation. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection  to  diis  propensityj  that  prop- 

'  ettf  18  8D  iasutution  of  society,  and  tiiat  an  organ  cannot  exist  in 

the  brain  for  a  factitious  desire.     The  answer  to  this  argument  is. 
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that  the  idea  of  property  springs  from  the  instinctive  suggestions 
of  the  faculty  in  question  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  society  are  the 
consequences,  and  not  the  causes,  of  its  existence.  They  are 
intended  to  regulate  the  desires  of  mankind  for  possessions  ;  hut 
thb  purpose  clearly  supposes  such  desires  antecedently  to  exist. 
Many  persons,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approhation 
are  large,  as  well  as  Acquisitiveness,  can,  with  difficulty,  helieve 
that  the  latter  influences  their  feelings.  They  are  so  ready  to 
disburse  and  to  bestow  that  they  never  accumulate,  and  hence 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have  no  tendency  to  acquire.  But 
such  persons  are  keen  in  their  dealings,  tliey  cheapen  in  making 
purchases,  know  where  bargains  arc  to  be  obtained  ;  and,  on  con- 
sulting their  own  minds,  will  find  that  schemes  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty frequendy  haunt  their  hnaginations.  They  are  also  prone 
to  adnure  the  rich.  Persons,  on  die  contrary,  in  whom  the  organ 
is  small,  think  of  every  thing  with  more  interest,  and  pursue  every 
object  with  more  avidity,  than  wealth.  They  may  be  industri- 
ous to  live,  but  diere  is  no  intense  energy  in  tlieir  pursuit  of 
g^n ;  and  their  fancies,  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  rarely  erect 
palaces  of  gold,  or  place  happiness  in  hordes  of  accumulated 
riches. 

The  effects  of  this  faculty  are  greatly  modified  by  the  strength 
of  Self-Esteem.  The  propensity  in  question  desires  to  acquire  ; 
Self-Esteem  produces  the  love  of  self;  the  two  conjoined,  give 
rise  to  the  Love  of  Acquisition  for  self-gratification ;  and  if  both 
organs  be  large,  the  individual  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
sordid  selfishness,  unless  the  moral  and  reflecting  powers  be  par- 
ticularly active  and  energetic.  The  passion  for  uniques  also  seems 
to  arise  from  this  combination. 

Dr.  Gall  states  this  organ  to  be  little  developed  in  tlie  skulls 
of  the  Caribs.  In  accordance  with  this,  travellers  say  that  they 
are  litde  prone  to  theft ;  and,  therefore,  says  Rochester,  in  his 
History  of  the  Antilles,  when  they  are  robbed,  they  always  insist 
that  it  must  have  been  by  a  Christian.  The  Negroes  are  also  little 
prone  to  steal,  and  the  organ  is  moderately  developed  in  them* 
Dr.  Gall  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  among  the  Spanish 
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troops,  that  both  iho  Arragones€  and  Castilians  have  ihe  anterior 
part  of  the  temporal  region  a  good  deal  flattened,  denoting  a  small 
Acqiiisiuvcness  ;  aiid  he  was  assured  tliai  they  are  the  most  fajthful 
servants,  and  equally  incapnblc  of  stealing  as  of  lying.  The  Kal- 
mucks, dgjain^  are  the  very  opposite.  They  have  been  renowned 
for  thieving  and  bad  faith  ;  and  in  accordance  with  itiis,  B lumen- 
bach,  an  opponent  of  Phrenology,  in  describing  iJie  Kalmuck  skull, 
observes,  that  it  projects  in  the  region  of  Acqutsiuveness,  *'  capita 
ad  Uiitra  cxtanfia."  Dr.  Gall  possesses  two  Kalmuck  skoOs,  and 
both  correspond  with  Blunienbach's  description.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
also  tells  us,  **  that  i  young  Kahnuck,  brought  to  Vienna  by  Count 
Stalireoherg,  became  melanrholy,  because  his  confessor,  who 
instructed  him  in  religion  and  mordlity,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal. 
He  got  permission  to  steal,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  back 
what  he  bad  stolen.  The  young  man,  firofiiing  by  this  permission, 
stole  his  confessor's  watch  during  high  mass,  but  joyfully  returned 
it  after  tnass  was  over**' 

It  Is  diiljcult  lo  conceive  a  miser  without  a  great  endowment  of 
ibis  propensity,  although  an  individual  may  be  a  thief  with  a  mode- 
rate portion  of  it.  Avarice  arises  from  Acquisitiveness,  raised  to 
th»  height  of  a  passion.  Theft  implies  a  want  of  regulating  and 
directing  influence  from  the  moral  faculties,  as  much  as  an  exces- 
sive  and  intense  desire  lo  acquire  property  for  the  sake  of  posses- 
sing it*  Strong  sensual  propensities,  which  cannot  be  gratified 
without  money,  may  lead  individuals  to  resort  to  llicft  as  a  means 
of  supplying  tlieir  wants,  witiiout  the  love  of  property  itself  being 
strong  V  but  Conscientiousness  must  be  weak,  and  Secretiveness 
powerful,  before  such  an  expedient  can  be  resorted  lo. 

The  existence  of  this  organ  tlirows  light  on  the  tendency  to  steal, 
which  some  individuals,  whose  external  circumstances  place  them 
far  above  temptation,  manifest  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  them, 
it  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  diseased  activity,  and  not  lo  be  con- 
trolled by  the  moral  and  reflecting  facuhies.  Dr.  Gall  mentions 
several  cases  of  diseased  affections  of  this  propensity.  M.  Kneb- 
ler,  governor  of  the  prison  of  Prague,  spoke  to  bim  and  Dr 
Spurzheim  about  die  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  stole  continually 
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froni  het  husband  lo  the  most  adroit  manner,  and  who  was  at  last 
sbiil  up  in  a  house  of  correctioti,  which  she  had  scarcely  left,  when 
die  stole  again,  and  was  again  confined.  She  was  condemned  to 
m  third  and  longer  imprisoninent,  and  again  commenced  her  opera- 
tions in  ihe  jiiil  Itself'.  Witl)  the  utmost  address,  she  made  a  bole 
in  the  stove,  which  healed  the  apartment  in  which  Uie  money  was 
deposited,  and  connnitled  repeated  depredations,  which  were  soon 
noticed.  Every  means  were  adopted  to  detect  the  offender,  and 
bells  were  suspended  at  the  doors  and  windows,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  length  a  spring-gun  was  set,  tlie  wire  of  which  was  connected 
with  tije  strong  box.  She  was  so  dreadfully  friglitened  by  its 
explosion,  that  she  had  not  time  lo  escape  through  the  stove.  At 
Copenhagen,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  an  incorrigible  tljief, 
who  sometimes  distributed  tlje  produce  of  his  larcenies  to  the  poor; 
and,  in  another  place,  a  robber,  who  was  in  con6nement  for  the 
seventh  lime,  assured  them  with  sorrow,  that  he  felt  liim self  unable 
to  act  otherwise.  He  begged  to  be  detained  in  prison,  and  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  supporting  himself. 

At  Munsterj  a  man  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  eight 
years,  on  account  of  some  robberies: — He  ivas  no  sooner  liberated 
than  he  committed  fresh  depredations,  and  was  thereupon  impris- 
oned for  life.  Sixteen  years  thereafter  he  revealed  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  axnong  the  criminals,  and  it  was  proposed 
tto  reward  him  by  setting  liim  free.  The  judge  objected  to  this, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  lo  do  so,  as  llie  man  himself  had  previ- 
ously assured  him  that  his  thievish  propensity  was  so  rooted  in  his 
constitution  thai  lie  could  not  by  any  possibility  resist  it.  About 
a  year  after,  he  escaped  from  prison,  betook  Mmself  to  his  old 
practices,  and  was  again  arrested  ;  shortly  after  which  he  hanged 
himself.  '^  During  ten  years  that  I  have  known  this  man  in  the 
prison,"  said  Werneking,  from  wliom  Drs.  Gall  and  SpunJieira 
got  tlK?se  details,  *'he  was  remarkable  for  activity  and  devotion 
during  divine  ser^'ice  ;  but  I  learned  after  his  death,  thai  he  had 
.constantly  been  committing  theft,  even  in  ihe  prison  itself.*' 

Dr.  Gall  mentions^  that,  among  ilie  young  men  confined  in  one 
)>{  the  prisons  of  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey),  one  in  particular  attracted 
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tlie  attention  of  Dr.  Spur7*heiin  and  himself.  They  strongly* 
recommended  never  to  set  hini  at  liberty,  as  tliey  ihooghl  it  impos- 
sible be  could  ever  abstain  from  stealing.  They  explained  their 
motives  to  the  genilemen  who  accompariied  ibem,  and,  on  exam- 
imng  the  registers,  the  latter  were  much  surprised  to  find  that 
the  man  liad  from  infancy  manifested  the  strongest  tendency  to 
thieving.  The  organs  of  the  highest  sentiments  werp  extremely 
deficient,  wliile  that  of  Acquisitiveness  liad  acquired  the  highest 
degree  of  developeraent  and  energy.  Its  activity  was  also  greatly 
aided  by  hb  immense  endowment  of  Secredveness.  The  man 
himself  was  litde  and  deformed  ;  his  forehead  ''  vtlknously  low," 
and  depressed  backwards  immediately  above  the  eyebrows,  but  the 
lateral  regions,  or  temples,  were  broad  and  prominent.  In  such 
a  case  no  phrenologist  would  hesitate  to  give  die  sajne  advice* 

In  die  prison  at  Berne,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  a  rickety 

and  badly  organized  boy  of  twelve  }'ears  of  age,  who  could  not 

refrain  from  stealing;  and  who,  widi  his  pockets  filled  with  his  own 

bread,  purloined   lliat  of  oiliers.      At  Haina,  the  officers   spoke  to 

them  about  an  incorrigible  robber,  named   Fesselmaycr,  whom  no 

punbhmcnt  could  amend.     He  stole  in   prison  to  such  an  extent, 

that  a  mark  was  put  upon  his  arm,  that  all  might  be  upon  their 

guard  against  him.     Before  seeing  Iiim,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spui'zheim 

I  stilted  ivhat  his  developement  ought  to  be,  and  their  prediction  was 

verified   at  tJje  first   glance*     He   had  the  appearance  of  being 

[  sixteen,  although  he  was  in  reality  twenty-six  years  of  age.     His 

|.liead  was  round,  and  about  die  size  of  that  of  an  lafant  of  one  year* 

He  was,  moreover,  deaf  and  dumb. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  propensity 
occur  in  all  lunatic  asvlums,  and   aflbrd  strong  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  faculty  and  organ,     Pinel  tells  us,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  men  who,  in  their  lucid 
'  interv^als,  are  ju&ily  considered  as  models  of  probity,  cannot  refrain 
[irom  stealing  and  cheating  during  the  paroxysm;  and  Dr.  Gall  gives 
[lour  cases  of  women,  who,  in   ilieir  ordinary  slate,  hatl   no  such 
r tendency )  but  who,  when  pregnant,  niauifosted  it  in  a  high  degree. 
Two  citizens  of  Vienna  attracted  his  notice,  both  of  whom  had 
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inwpicucliable  Itres  preFioiis  to  becoming  insane.  After  thtt 
botb  were  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  inclination  to 
.  Thej  wandered  oirer  the  hospital  from  morning  to  night, 
pddng  tip  whatever  Uiey  could  lay  their  hands  upon, — straw,  rags, 
ekHhe^  wood,  &c.,  wliich  they  carefuUy  concealed  in  the  apart- 
meot  which  they  inhabited  in  common ;  and,  although  lodged  m 
tbe  same  chamber,  they  stole  from  each  other.  In  both  the  organ 
WM  rery  raucJi  developed. 

M.  Esqulrol,  physician  to  the  Salpetriere  of  Paris,  gav9  Dr. 
Gall  an  accounf  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who  had  quitted  the  army  at 
Uie  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  who,  fi^om  excessive 
indulgence  and  disappointed  love,  had  become  weak  in  intellect, 
violent  in  temper,  and  at  last  a  thief  On  his  way  to  M.  Esquirol's 
nsylura,  he  contrived  to  steal  spoons,  covers,  &c.  from  the  inns  at 
which  he  dined.  He  then  went  about  accoanpanied  by  a  servant, 
and  not  un frequently  refreshed  himself  in  cofiee- houses,  and,  instead 
of  paying,  put  the  cup,  saucer,  and  spoon  in  his  pocket,  and  walk- 
ed away.  In  other  respects  he  was  su/liciently  reasonable*  This 
inclination  to  theft  was  cured,  although  liis  intellect  remained  weak. 

Acrel  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  trepanned,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  wound  on  die  temple,  m  die  region  of  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness,  After  his  dismissal  from  the  hospital,  he  mani- 
foted  an  irresistible  propensity  to  steal,  and  after  committing  sev- 
md  larcenies,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  would  have  been  condemned, 
Iwid  not  Acrel  declared  him  insane. 

**Thero  are  persons,"  says  that  accurate  and  philosophical 
obacrver  and  physician.  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,*  *'who  are 
moral  to  the  highest  degree  as  to  certain  duties,  but  wiio,  neverthe- 
loaa,  live  under  die  influence  of  some  one  vice.  In  one  instance 
1  woman  was  exemplary  in  her  obedience  to  every  command  of 
the  moral  law  except  one,  —  she  could  not  refrain  from  Biealing, 
What  made  this  vice  more  rerniirk:ib!e  was,  thrd  she  was  in  eaxy 
tirtumHances^  and  not  addkied  to  ixtravagance  in  itny  thing^. 
Sueh  was  the  propensity  to  this  vice,  that,  when  she  could  lay  her 
httiads  npon  nothing  more  valuable,  she  would  often,  at  the  table 
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of  a  friend,  fill  her  pockets  secretly  wiih  bread.     She  both  con- 
fessed ajid  lamented  lier  crime/' 

The  Journal  dt  Paris  of  29di  March,  1816,  stales,  that  <' An 
ex-commissar)'  of  police,  Beau-Conseilj  lias  just  been  condemned 
to  eight  years'  confmement  and  hard  labor,  and  to  the  pillori^,  for 
having,  when  still  in  office*  stolen  some  pieces  of  plale  from  an 
inn.  The  accused  persisted  lo  the  last  in  an  odd  enough  species 
of  defence.  He  did  not  deny  the  crime,  but  he  attributed  it  to 
mental  aVienallon,  occasioned  by  wounds  which  he  had  received 
at  Marseilles  in  1S15.''  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  if  the  previous 
conduct  of  lieau-Conseil  was  irreproachable,  and  if  he  did  reaJly 
receive  a  wound  in  die  head,  either  his  defender  was  inexcusable 
in  not  making  the  defence  available,  or  the  Court  was  blame  able  in 
not  listening  to  iL 

This  propensity  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals.  Lord 
Karnes  observes,  that  **  the  beavers  perceive  the  timber  ibey  store 
up  to  he  their  property  ;  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  the  same  per- 
cepdon  with  regard  to  llieir  winter  provision  of  honey.*'  Dr.  Gall 
also  mentions  a  variety  of  the  lower  animals  which  manifest  the 
sense  of  property.  The  same  pair  of  storks,  swallows,  nightingales, 
and  redbreasts  return ,  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  to  the  same  country 
in  which  ihey  had  passed  tlie  season  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
establish  themselves,  the  storks  on  the  same  steeples,  llie  swallows 
under  the  same  roofs,  and  the  nightingales  in  the  same  bushes.  If 
another  pmr  of  birds  attempt  to  seize  the  place  already  appropri- 
Itted,  war  is  immediately  waged  against  tliem,  and  the  intruders  are 
forced  to  depart.  Cows  returning  from  the  pasturage,  occupy 
each  its  own  stall  in  the  byre,  and  defend  it.  The  cat  and  dog, 
in  hiding  food,  to  be  used  when  hunger  returns ;  and  the  squirrel, 
hamster,  and  jackdaw,  wfiich  colled  provisions  for  the  winter, — 
undoubtedly  have  the  notion  of  property  in  the  stores  they  accu- 
mulate. These  animals,  however,  do  not  enact  laws  ;  and  ih(* 
•ense  of  properly  is  in  them  an  instinct  of  nature.  In  ilie  human 
ce,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  [iroeess  is  die  same  ;  nature  inspires  the 
mtnd  with  the  notion  of  property,  and  laws  are  made  to  protect  it. 
This  organ  is  established. 
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Teis  organ  is  sitiialed  at  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone  Imma- 
diately  above  tlie  spheno-lemporal  suture.  Its  appearance  and 
situation  vary  slightly,  according  to  the  developeinent  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  If  die  zygoioalic  process  is  vet}*  projecting,  or  if  the 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or  die  forehead  in  general,  or  the  organ*i 
of  Language  and  Order  in  particular,  are  gready  developed,  its  size 
is  less  easily  distinguished*  The  leading  object  ought  to  be  to 
determine  the  actual  size  of  each  organ,  and  not  its  mere  promi- 
nence ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  proper  farther  to  notice,  that,  if 
tlie  base  of  the  brain  is  narrow,  this  organ  holds  a  situatioa  a  little 
higher  than  usual,  and  there  wiU  then  fref|uendy  he  found  a  slight 
depression  at  tlie  external  angle  of  the  eye,  betwixt  the  zygomatic 
process  and  die  organ  in  question,  especially  when  the  muscles  are 
thiD.  Id  such  cases,  it  has  sometimes  appeared  as  high  up  as 
Tune  generally  occiu-s.  This  slight  variation  from  uniform  situation 
occurs  in  the  distribution  of  all  the  parts  of  die  body;  but  ihe 
anatomist  is  not,  on  this  account,  embarrassed  in  his  operations ; 
for  the  aberration  never  exceeds  certain  limits,  and  he  acquires, 
by  experience,  die  tact  of  recognising  the  part  by  its  general 
appearance. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  part 
of  the  brain  depends  upon  the  force  with  which  the  temporal  mus- 
cles, which  lie  over  it,  have  acted  in  the  individual  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  carnivorous  animals  whicii  masticate  bones,  and  in  consequence 
possess  those  muscles  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  have  narrow 
heads,  and  litde  brain  in  the  region  of  this  organ. 

The  answer  to  this  is  fourfold  ;  Isty  Carnivorous  animals  do  not 
build,  and  the  organ  in  question  is  wanting  in  diem.  The  organ 
being  absent,  dieir  heads  are  narrow  of  course ;  but  all  this  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  Phrenology.  Sd/^,  In  the  heaver,  which 
cuts  timber  with  its  teeth,  and  in  which  the  temporal  muscles  act 
with  great  energy,  the  organ  is  large,  and  die  head  is  broad  ;  which 
also  harmonizes  mth   our   doctrine,   and   contradicts  that  of  che 
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objectors.  Sdlt/y  In  the  human  race,  the  size  of  the  head,  at  the 
region  in  question  ^  which  indicates  the  size  of  the  organ  ^  does  not 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  maslication  is  performed  ; 
for  some  individuals,  who  Uve  chiefly  on  slops,  and  chew  Jiide,  have 
narrow  beads,  and  weak  constructive  talents,  while  others,  who  eat 
hard  viands,  have  broad  heads,  and  manifest  great  mechanical  skill ; 
and,  4/A/y,  The  actual  size  of  the  liead  in  this  quarter,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  arises,  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  actual  endow- 
ment of  constructive  genius. 

The  temporal  muscle  diflTers  in  tliickness  in  different  persons, 
and  the  phrenologist  ought  to  desire  the  individual  observed,  to 
move  the  lower  jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to  feel  the  muscle, 
and  allow  for  its  size.  The  uncertainty  m  regard  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  renders  it  unsafe  to  predicate  the  size  of 
the  organs  of  Constructiveoess  and  Acquisitiveness  from  casts  of 
the  htad^  unless  information  as  to  the  thickness  of  tlie  fleshy  6b res 
is  communicated.  This  organ,  therefore,  is  best  established,  by 
examining  living  heads,  or  skulls,  or  casts  of  skulls. 

"When  Dr.  Gall  first  turned  his  atteution  to  the  talent  for  con- 
struction, manifested  by  some  individuals,  he  bad  not  discovered 
the  fact,  that  every  prijnitive  faculty  is  connected  with  a  particular 
part  of  the  brain  as  its  organ  ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  directed  his 
observations  towards  die  whole  head  of  great  mechanicians.  He 
was  frequenUy  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  heads  of  such 
artists  were  as  large  in  the  temporal  region  as  at  the  cheek  hones. 
This,  however,  although  occurring  frequently,  was  not  a  certain 
and  infallible  characteristic  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  by  degrees  to 
believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on  a  particular  power.  To  dis- 
cover a  particular  indication  of  it  in  the  bead,  he  sought  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  distinguished  mechanical  genius,  wherever  he 
found  them,  studied  die  forms  of  their  heads,  and  moulded  them. 
He  soon  met  some  in  whom  the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple 
was  greater  than  that  from  the  one  zygomatic  bone  to  the  other;  and 
at  last  found  two  celebrated  mechanicians,  in  whom  there  appeared 
two  swellings,  round  and  distinct  at  the  temples.  These  headi 
coovjDced  iiim,  that  it  is  not  the  circumstance  of  equahty  in  the 
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qrgoniatic  and  temporal  diameters,  which  mdicates  a  genius  foi 
oiechanical  construction,  hut  a  round  protuberance  in  the  temporal 
regioD,  situated  in  some  individuals  a  little  behind,  in  others  a  little 
behind  and  ahove  the  eye.  This  developeroent  is  always  found  in 
concomitance  with  great  construcUve  talent,  and  when  the  zygomatic 
diameter  is  equal  to  it,  then  there  is  a  parallelism  of  the  face  ;  but, 
as  the  sygoniatic  bone  is  not  connected  with  the  organ,  and  projects 
Hiore  or  less  in  different  individuals,  this  form  of  countenance  is 
not  invariably  the  concomitant  of  construcUve  talent,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  developement  of  the  organ. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  the  seat  and  external  appear- 
ance of  the  organ.  Dr.  Gall  assiduously  multiplied  observations. 
At  Vienna,  some  gentlemen  of  distinction  brought  to  him  a  person, 
concerning  whose  talents  tliey  solicited  his  opinion.  He  stated 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  great  tendency  towards  mechanics.  The 
gentlemen  imagined  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  was  greatly  struck  with  this  observation  :  He  was  the 
famous  painter  Unterbergen.  To  show  that  Dr.  Gall  had  judged 
with  perfect  accuracy,  he  declared  tliat  he  had  always  had  a  passion 
for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  he  painted  only  for  a  livelihood. 
He  carried  the  party  to  his  house,  where  he  showed  them  a  multi- 
tude of  machines  and  instruments,  some  of  which  he  had  invented, 
and  others  improved.  Besides,  Dr.  Gall  remarks  that  the  talent 
for  design  so  essential  to  a  painter,  is  connected  with  the  organ  of 
Constructiveness,  so  that  the  art  which  he  practised  publicly  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Scheel  of  Copenhagen  had  attended  a  course  of  Dr.  Gall's 
lectures  at  Vienna,  from  which  city  he  went  to  Rome.  One  day 
fae  entered  abruptly,  when  Dr.  Gtill  was  surrounded  by  his  pupils, 
and  presenting  to  him  the  cast  of  a  skull,  asked  his  opinion  of  it. 
Dr.  Gall  instandy  said,  that  he  "  had  never  seen  the  organ  of 
Constructiveness  so  largely  developed  as  in  the  head  in  question." 
Scheel  continued  his  interrogatories.  Dr.  Gall  then  pointed  out 
dso  a  large  developement  of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Imita- 
tion. **  How  do  you  find  the  organ  of  Coloring.^  " — "  I  had  not 
previousljr  adverted  to  it,"  said  Gkill,    ^^for  it  is  only  moderatefar 
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dcrdoped.**  Scheel  replied,  with  much  satisfaction,  **  tlmt  it  was 
a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael."  Every  reader,  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  tliis  celebrated  getilus,  wHI  perceive  that  Dr.  Gall's 
indications  were  exceedingly  chanicieristic.  Casts  of  this  skull 
may  be  seen  in  the  Phreuological  Society's  collection,  and  also  in 
De  Vnie's  in  London,  and  O'Neill 's  in  Edinburgh,  and  ihe  or<^ns 
mentioned  as  large  will  be  found  very  conspicuously  indicated. 
That  of  Constnictiveness  in  particular  presents  tlie  round  elevated 
appearance  above  described,  as  the  surest  indication  of  its  presence 
in  a  high  degree.  An  admirable  Essay  by  Mr.  Scott  on  tlic  genius 
of  Raphael,  compared  witli  llie  cerebral  devejnpement  indicated 
by  this  skuU,  wiD  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iu 
p.  327. 
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Theie  figure*  rcpreienl  m  side  view  and  front  Tiew  of  the  skulls  of  Raphsu?! 
«nd  «  tiew  Hollander*  In  the  front  view,  tlie  coronal  rej^on  of  the  New 
Udlluidifr  coincs  inlo  the  figiirf'^  and  given  the  fofeliead  an  ctpjiearance  of 
■ue  und  perpendicularity  greater  tlmn  tmlurp.  But  at  the  orgun  of  Con- 
■tmciirencs^,  iiiimridiatolj  behind  and  ahovr*  Ihe  eitt'rnal  angle  of  the  eye| 
the  frant  view  rppreaontB  the  real  diiiienaionii  in  b<stb  Hknllii.  In  the  New 
Holluidor,  tlie  ikull  at  Ctmntruciiveni^ita  falls  greittly  within  the  line  oflbe 
cbeek-bones ;  wlule  in  Raphael,  Uie  ttkull  swells  out  nt  Umt  organ. 

Sir  Walter  Scolt  s;ives  the  following  description  of  ihe  New 
Hollanders.  **The  natives  of  New  Holland  are  even  at  present  io 
the  Fery  lowest  scale  of  humanity,  and  ignorant  of  every  art  which 
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eiD  odd  comfort  or  decency  to  human  life*  Theae  imfortuDate 
guvages  use  no  clothes,  construct  no  cabins  or  huts,  and  are 
ignomnt  even  of  the  manner  of  chasing  animals,  or  catching  fishj 
unless  such  of  the  latter  as  are  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found 
on  the  rocks." 

Several  of  Dr.  GaD's  auditors  spoke  to  hira  of  a  man  who  was 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mechanics;  he  described  to 
them  beforehand  what  form  of  a  head  he  ought  to  have,  and  they 
went  to  visit  him;  it  was  the  ingenious  mathematical  instrument- 
maker  Lindner,  at  Vienna;  and  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  little 
rounded  irregular  prominences.  Dr.  Gail  had  previously  found 
the  same  form  of  head  in  the  celebrated  mechanician  and  astron- 
omer David,  Frere  Augustin,  and  in  tlie  famous  VoiglJiendef, 
madiemalical  insirument-raaker.  At  Paris,  Prince  Schwarisen- 
bei^,  then  Minister  of  Austria,  wished  to  put  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  to  the  test.  When  tliey  rose  from  table,  he  conducted 
Dr.  Gall  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  showed  him  a  young 
man  :  widiout  speaking  a  word,  he  and  the  Prince  rejoined  the 
company,  and  fic  requested  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  go  and  examine 
liie  young  man's  head.  During  his  absence,  Dr.  Gall  told  the 
company  what  he  tliought  of  tlie  yoiuh.  Dr.  Spurzheim  imme- 
diately returned,  and  said,  lliat  he  believed  him  to  be  a  great 
mechanician,  or  an  eminent  artist  in  some  constructive  branch. 
The  Prince,  in  fact,  had  brought  him  to  Pajis  on  account  of  his 
great  mechanical  talents,  and  supphed  Mm  with  the  means  of  fol- 
lowing out  his  studies* 

Dr.  Gall  adds,  tiiat  at  Ticnna,  and  m  the  whole  course  of 
Ms  travels,  he  had  found  tliis  organ  developed  in  mechanicians, 
architects,  designers,  and  sculptors,  in  proponlon  to  their  talent . 

He  mentions,  that,  at  Mulhausen,  tlie  manufacturers  do  not 
receive  into  tlieb:  employment  any  children,  except  those  who, 
from  an  early  age,  have  displayed  a  talent  for  die  arts  in  drawing 
or  clipping  figures,  because  tliey  know,  from  experience,  diat  such 
subjects  alone  become  expert  and  inteUigent  workmen. 

Dr.  Spui-zhcim  mentions  the  case  of  a  milliner  of  Vienna,  who 
was  remarkable  for  construe  dve  talent  in  her  art,  and  in  whom  the 
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^  organ  is  large.     A  cast  of  her  skull  is  in  die  Phrenological  Soci- 
*s  collection,  and  it  presents  an  appearance,  in  this  particular 
part,  resembling  Raphael's. 

When  Dr*  Spurzheira  was  iu  Edinburgh,  in  1617,  he  vbited 
llie  work-shop  of  Mr*  James  Milne,  brass -founder,  a  gentleman 
who  himself  displays  no  small  incentive  genius  in  his  trade,  and 
in  whom  Cons  true  tivenes  is  largely  developed,  and  examined  the 
heads  of  his  apprentices.  The  following  is  Mr.  Milne's  account 
of  what  took  place  upon  the  occasion  : 

"  On  the  first  boy  presented  to  Dr,  Spurzheim,  on  his  entering 
the  shop,  he  observed,  that  he  would  excel  in  any  thing  he  was  put 
to.  In  tliis  he  was  perfectly  correct,  as  lie  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
boys  I  ever  had*  On  prorcetiing  farther,  Dr.  Spurzlieira  remark- 
ed of  anoCber  boy,  that  he  would  make  a  good  workman.  In  this 
instance,  also,  his  observation  was  well  founded*     An  elder  brother 

his  was  working  next  him,  wlio,  he  said,  would  also  turn  out  a 
workman,  but  not  equal  to  tlie  other*  1  men  lion  ed,  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  llie  former  was  the  best,  although  both  were  good. 
In  llie  course  of  farther  observations,  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarked  of 
cttiers,  tliat  lliey  ought  to  be  ordinary  tradesmen,  and  they  were 
so.  At  last  be  pointed  out  one,  who,  he  said,  ought  to  be  of  a 
cCfierent  cast,  and  of  whom  I  would  never  be  able  to  make  any 
thing  as  a  wtirkman,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  too  correct ;  for  the 
boy  serred  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and,  when  done,  he 
was  not  able  to  do  one-tljird  of  the  work  pcrfonned  by  other  indi- 
viduals, to  whose  instruction  no  greater  attention  had  been  paid. 
So  much  was  1  struck  M-ith  Dr.  Spurzheim's  observations,  and  so 
correct  have  I  found  the  indications  presented  by  the  organisation 
to  be,  that  when  workmen,  or  boys  to  serve  as  apprentices,  apply 
to  me,  I  at  once  give  the  preference  to  those  possessing  a  large 
Constructiveness;  and  if  the  deficiency  is  very  great,  I  would  be 
disposed  to  decline  receiving  diem,  being  convinced  of  tlieir 
ioablllty  to  succeed." 

♦  The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  very  largely  developed  in  Mr. 
Brunei  >  the  celebrated  inventor  of  machinery  for  making  blocks  for 
the  ngging  of  ships,  by  means  of  steam ;  and  who  has,  besideSi 
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shown  a  great  talent  for  mechanics  in  numerous  departments  of 
art.  It  is  large  in  Edwards,  an  eminent  engraver;  in  Wilkie^ 
Haydon,  and  J.  F:  Williams,  celebrated  painters;  in  Sir  W, 
Herschel,  whose  great  discoveries  in  astronomy  arose  from  the 
H  excellence  of  his  telescopes,  made  by  bis  own  hands ;  and  in  Mr. 
B Samuel  Joseph,  an  eminent  sculpinr.  Masks  of  all  these  individ- 
^nals  ore  to  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection.  Id 
Ae  lane  Sir  Henry  Raebnm,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith,  but 
became  a  painter  by  the  mere  impulse  of  nature,  wiUiout  teacliing^ 
and  without  opporiunjties  of  stnd)%  I  obser^^ed  it  large.  It  is 
large,  also,  in  Mr,  Scoular,  a  very  pronusing  young  sculptor,  who 
displayed  tliis  talent  at  a  very  early  age,  I  have  noticed  it  large  in 
all  the  eminent  operative  surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  distinguished 
engravers,  and  also  in  the  most  celebrated  cabinet-makers,  who 
have  displayed  invention  in  their  art.  It  and  Form  arc  large  in 
children  who  are  fond  of  clipping  and  drawing  figures.  It  is  large 
in  tailors  who  excel  in  their  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  possess  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  very  inge- 
nious friend,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  author,  who  has 
often  complained  of  so  great  a  want  of  consiruclive  ability,  that 
be  found  it  difficult  even  to  leai'n  to  irate ;  and,  in  his  head, 
although  large  in  odier  dimensions,  tliere  is  a  conspicuous  defi- 
ciency in  ifje  region  of  Constructiveness.  Among  llie  negative 
instances  fall  to  be  ranked  the  casts  and  skulls  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, ill  the  Phrenological  Society  *s  collection,  vvliich  are  all 
remarkably  narrow  in  the  situation  of  this  organ  ;  and  their  low 
condition  in  the  constructive  arts  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Contrasted  with  litem ,  are  the  Italians  and  French.  An  accurate 
and  mtelligent  phrenologist  autliorises  me  to  slate,  that,  during  bis 
travels  in  Italy,  he  observed  a  full  developement  of  Constructive* 
»ess  to  be  a  general  feature  in  ihe  iuilian  head  ;  and  the  same 
holdsj  but  in  a  less  degree,  in  tiie  French.  Both  of  these  nations 
possess  this  organ  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  English,  Individ- 
uals, among  the  latter,  are  greatly  gifted  with  it,  and  llie  nation  in 
general  possesses  high  intellectual  organs,  so  that  great  discoveries 
JQ  art  are  made  in  this  country  by  particular  persona,  and  speedily 
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ailopied  aod  carried  forward  by  tliosc  whom  iliey  benefit;  but  the 
natural  taste  for  works  of  art  and  the  enjoyment  derived  from  tbem, 
Me  here  less  in  degree,  and  less  general,  dian  in  France,  and 
especially  ihao  in  ItaJy.  The  organ  is  well  de\eloped  in  many  of 
the  ^sqiumaux  who  show  considerable  constructive  taJent.  It  ig 
large  in  roost  of  tlie  ancient  Greeks.  The  busts  also  of  eminent 
artists  of  former  ages  display  a  great  develupement  of  this  organ; 
in  particular,  in  the  bust  of  Michael  Aiigclo^  in  tlie  cburcli  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  llie  breudih  from  temple  to  temple  is  enor- 
mous. The  reflecting  organs,  situated  in  tlie  forehead,  and  hke^ 
wise  Ideality,  in  bfm  are  very  large;  and  tliese  add  understanding 
and  laste  to  the  instinctive  talent  for  works  of  art,  conferred  by 
Construe  tiVeness. 

These  are  positive  facts  in  regard  lo  lliis  organ.  I  sliaU  notice 
a  few  circumstances,  illustrative  of  tlie  existence  of  a  talent  for 
construction,  as  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind  apart  from  the 
genoral  faculties  of  the  understanding,  from  winch  the  reader  may 
orra  an  op'mion  of  the  extent  to  which  die  phrcnologicaJ  views 
ree  or  disagree  with  die  common  phenomena  of  human  nature* 
riib  is  ll)e  more  Decessary,  as  metaphysical  philosophers  in  general 
not  admit  a  primitive  faculty  of  Construciiveness,  and  hold 
aecbanical  arts  to  be  tlie  result  entirely  of  reflection. 
Among  die  lower  animals,  it  is  clear  iliat  llie  ability  lo  conslnjct 
not  in  proportion  to  die  endoi^-raent  of  understanding.  The 
Jog,  horse,  and  elephant,  which  in  sagacity  approach  very  closely 
die  more  imperfect  specimens  of  die  human  race,  never,  in  any 
circumstances,  attempt  a  work  of  art.  The  bee,  die  beaver^  the 
allow,  on  die  conlrar)%  widi  far  less  general  intellect,  rival  the 
roduciions  of  mau.  Turning  our  attention  to  man,  we  observe, 
wUie,  among  children  of  the  same  family,  or  die  same  school, 
are  fond  of  a  variety  of  amusements  unconnected  with  art, 
constandy  devote  themselves,  at  dieir  leisure  hours,  to 
esigning  with  chalk  vaitous  objects  on  the  boards  of  hooks, 
"-walls,  and  paper,  or  ottcupy  themselves  widi  fashioning  in  wax  or 
clay,  or  clipping  in  paper,  die  figures  of  anunals,  trees,  or  men. 
Children  of  a  very  lender  age  have  someumes  made  models  of  a 
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stip  of  war,  which  the  greatest  philosoplier  would  in  vain  strive  to 
inutate.  The  young  Vaucanson  had  only  seen  a  clock  dirough  the 
window  of  its  case,  when  he  conslnicied  one  hi  wood,  with  no 
Otber  utensils  than  a  bad  knife.  A  gendeman  widi  whom  I  was 
iiithnaiely  acquainted,  invented  and  constructed,  at  six  years  of 
age,  a  mill  for  muking  pol-bartcy,  and  actually  set  it  in  opera- 
lion  by  a  small  jet  from  llio  main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leilh* 
Lebnin  drew  designs  with  chalk  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at 
twelve  be  made  a  portrait  of  his  grandfadier.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  at  thirteen,  constructed  an  ingenious  machine  for  repre- 
senting the  course  of  the  planets.  Michael  Angelo,  at  sixteen, 
executed  works  which  were  compared  with  those  of  antiquity** 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no  educa- 
don  capable  of  accounting  for  their  talents;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  frequently  been  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  greatest 
obstacles,  and  to  endure  the  most  distressing  privations,  in  fol- 
lowing out  their  natural  inclinations.  Other  individuals,  again, 
educated  for  die  arts,  on  whom  every  advantage  has  been  lavished, 
when  destitute  of  genius,  have  never  surpassed  mediocrity.  Pre- 
quendy,  too,  men,  whom  external  circumstances  have  prevented 
from  devoting  lli  ems  elves  to  occupations  lo  which  they  were 
naturally  inclined,  have  occupied  lliemselves  with  mechanics  as  a 
pasUme  and  amusement*  An  eminent  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar,  in  whom  Gonstructiveness  is  largely  dev elope d,  informed  me, 
that  occasionally,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  a  written  pleading 
on  the  most  abstmse  questions  of  law,  vivid  conceptions  of  par- 
ticular pieces  of  mechanism,  or  of  new  apphcalions  of  some 
mechanical  prhiciple,  dart  into  his  mijid,  and  keep  their  place 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  voluntary  thoughts,  until  he 
has  embodied  them  in  a  diagram  or  description,  after  which  he  is 
able  to  dismiss  them  and  proceed  wiUi  his  professional  duties. 
Leopold  I.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Louis  XVL  constructed  locks. 
The  organs  of  Construe tiveness  were  largely  developed  in  the  late 
Lord  President  Blair  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  appears  from  a 
cast  of  liis  head  J  his  statu  e^  and  also  from  his  portraits:  and  it  is 
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said,  that  be  had  a  private  workshop  at  Avandaloj  io  Linhtfagow* 
shire,  in  which  he  spent  many  hours  during  the  vacations  of  the 
Court,  constructing  pieces  of  mechanism  wftli  liis  own  hands.  The 
predilection  of  such  individuals  for  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts 
cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  want,  or  to  their  great  in[ellectual 
faculties  :  for  innumerable  objects,  more  directly  6tted  to  gratify 
or  relieve  the  understanding,  must  have  presented  themselves  to 
tlieir  notice,  bad  they  not  been  led  by  a  special  liking  to  the  course 
they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inspired  by  a  particular  talent 
for  such  avocations.  Not  only  so,  but  examples  of  an  opposite 
description  are  met  wiih  ;  namely,  of  men  of  great  depth  and  com- 
prehensifeness  of  intellect,  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  manual 
de^ientf,  Lucien  and  Socrates  renounced  sculpture,  because 
they  felt  that  they  possessed  no  getiius  for  it.  M.  Schurer, 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Strasburg,  broke 
every  article  he  touched.  There  are  persons  who  can  never  leani 
to  make  a  pen  or  sharp  a  razor  ;  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  two 
of  his  friends,  the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  ihe  other  "grand  min- 
isire,"  were  passionately  fond  of  giirciening,  but  he  could  never 
teach  them  to  engraft  a  tree.  As  a  contrast  to  these,  men  of 
considerable  mechanical  dexterity  are  frequently  found  to  be  re- 
markably destitute  of  talent  for  every  other  pursuit,  and  to  possess 
ver)'  limited  understandings. 

Cases  of  disease  also  tend  to  prove  tliat  Constructiveness  de- 
pends on  a  special  faculty,  and  is  not  the  result  merely  of  general 
intellect.  Dr,  Rush  mentions  two  cases  In  which  a  talent  for 
design  bad  unfolded  itself  during  a  fit  of  insanity ;  and  he  adds, 
that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  in  which  examples  are  not  found 
of  individuals,  who,  although,  previously  to  their  loss  of  undersiand- 
iDg,  they  never  showed  the  least  trace  of  mechanical  talent,  have 
subsequently  constnicted  the  most  curious  machines,  and  even 
ships  completely  equipped.  These  cases  are  at  utter  variance 
with  the  notion  that  the  inielleclual  niculties  produce  this  talent  ; 
for  In  them  they  were  deranged,  while  they  accord  with  the  phren- 
ological doctrine  of  this  power  depending  on  a  separate  faculty 
and  organ,  which  may  remain  sound  when  the  otliers  are  diseased. 
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Foddr^,  in  his  Trait^  du  Goitre  et  cJe  la  Cretinisnie,  p.  133, 
remarks,  **-  That,  by  an  inexplicable  singiilariiy,  some  of  Uiese 
individuals  (Cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak  rainds^  are  born  with 
a  particular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  for  music, 
I  have  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  passably  od 
the  organ  and  harpsichord  ;  others  who  untlerslood,  witJiout  ever 
having  had  a  master,  the  repairing  of  watches,  and  the  construction 
of  some  pieces  of  mechanism,''  He  adds,  that  these  powers  couIJ 
not  be  aitributed  to  ihe  intellect  for  these  individuals  not  onlj 
could  not  read  books>  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
**mab  ils  etaient  deroutes  lorsqu'on  en  parlailj  et  ne  se  ptrfectian' 
naient  jamais, ^^ 

In  the  lower  animals,  nature  has  implanted  a  propensity  10 
construct,  but  in  them  it  is  always  specific  ;  while  in  man  a  similar 
tendency  is  found,  but  general  in  its  application.  For  example, 
nature  Inspires  the  beaver  not  only  wrth  a  desire  to  build,  but  also 
with  an  instinctive  and  unerring  impulse,  independent  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  experience,  to  construct  a  dwelling  of  a  particular 
form  ;  and  the  power  of  the  an-mal  to  build  is  confined  eniirely 
within  the  U  mi  ted  sphere  of  its  intuitive  inspiration.  Man,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  has  received  also  from  nature  a  propensity  to  construct, 
but  not  a  limited  and  intuitive  instinct  to  build  a  hotise  or  a  ship^ 
or  to  weave  a  coat  or  a  vest,  or,  In  short,  to  fashion  any  particular 
object.  The  beaver  possesses  no  general  reflecting  powers  lo 
direct  its  propensity,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  inspire  it  not 
only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  with  a  plan  of  architecture.  To 
man,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  is  given  ;  and  tlte  faculties  of  the 
understanding  enable  liim  to  Invent  plans,  and  lo  employ  his  impulse 
to  construct,  in  a  great  varielv  of  ways. 

Consimctiveness,  dicn,  coufers  only  the  power  of  constructing 
in  general,  and  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  are 
influenced  by  other  faculties.  For  example,  intellect  alone,  with 
extreme  deficiency  of  Construetiveness,  will  never  enable  an  indi- 
vidual to  become  an  expert  mechajilcian  ;  but,  if  the  developement 
of  Constructlveness  be  equal  in  two  individuals,  and  the  infeUectual 
organs  be  large  in  the  one  and  small  in  the  other,  the  former  will 
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accomplish  much  liigher  designs  iJjaa  the  latter;  and  the  reason  is 
obvious*  The  primitive  taleat  for  construction  is  the  same  tn 
both  ;  hut  tlie  one,  by  means  of  reflection,  is  endof?ed  wjih  the 
perception  of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  beoce  is  able  to 
select,  fioio  the  wide  circle  of  nature  and  of  art,  every  object  and 
appliance  that  may  extend  and  elevate  his  conceptions  and  aid  their 
execulioo  ;  wliile  the  latter  is  limi(ed  to  a  mere  mechanical  (alent, 
never  streicliing  beyond  imitation  of  objects  previously  existing, 

Dr»  Gall  meutioos,  that  it  is  ditlicult  lo  discover  the  position  of 
this  organ  m  some  of  die  low  er  animals,  on  account  of  the  diFerent 
disposition  of  the  convolutions^  their  small  size,  and  the  total 
absence  of  several  of  those  ivlwch  are  found  in  man.  The  organ 
of  Mttsfc  in  die  lower  creatures  is  situated  towards  the  middle  of 
dje  ^Tch  of  the  eyebrow,  and  that  of  Conslmctiveness  lies  a  little 
behiiid  IL  In  the  hamster,  marmot,  and  castor,  of  %vhich  he  gives 
plates,  it  is  easily  recognised;  and  at  the  part  in  question,  the 
skulls  of  these  animals  bear  a  close  resemblance  lo  vnch  other. 
In  the  "  rongeurs,*'  the  organ  will  be  found  immediately  above 
and  before  the  base  of  the  zygomatic,  arch,  and  the  greater  the 
talent  for  construction,  the  more  itiis  region  of  their  head  is  pro- 
jecting. The  rabbit  burrows  under  ground,  and  the  hare  lies  upon 
the  surface,  and  yet  their  extemid  members  are  the  same.  On 
coroparing  their  skulls,  this  region  will  be  found  more  developed 
in  the  rabbit  than  in  the  hare.  The  same  difl'erence  is  perceptible 
between  the  crania  of  birds  which  build  nests,  and  of  those  which 
do  not  build.  Indeed  the  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  is  to  compare 
the  heads  of  animals  of  the  same  species  which  build,  with  tliose 
which  do  not  manifest  this  instinct  ;  the  hare,  for  example,  with 
the  rabbit,  or  birds  which  make  nests  witli  those  which  do  not* 

The  organ  is  established* 
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Geftus  II.— sentiments. 

This  genus  of  faculties  corresponds  to  the  '*  emotions  "  of  the 
eietaphpicians.  The  feelings  which  they  produce,  are  not  the 
imfiudi4Ue  consequences  of  the  presence  of  external  objects,  but 
are  excited >  only  indirectly ^  through  the  medium  of  iolellectual 
perceptions  or  sensations.  They  differ  from  intellectual  percep- 
tions, in  being  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  vividness,  which  e^erf 
one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any^ 
verbal  definition.*  They  may  exist,  also,  with  great  intens'ty,  by 
tbe  internal  activity  of  the  organs.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  named 
these  faculties  Seotimenls,  because  they  produce  a  propensity  to 
act,  joined  with  an  emotion  or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind*  Several 
of  them  are  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  ;  others  are 
peculiar  to  man.  The  former  shall  be  first  treated  of,  and  tbey 
are  styled  tlie  Inferior  or  Lower  Semimenis* 
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1.  Sentiments  common  to  Man  and  the  lower  *^nimah. 

1 0- SELF-ESTEEM, 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  vertex  or  lop  of  the  head,  a  little 
above  the  posterior  or  sagittal  angle  of  the  parietal  bones.  When 
large,  the  head  rises  far  upward  and  backward  from  the  ear,  in  the 
direction  of  it,  see  figures,  p.  218. 

Dr.  GaU  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
organ.  A  beggar  attracted  his  attention  by  his  extraordinary  man* 
ners.  He  reflected  on  the  causes  wliich,  independently  of  an 
absolutely  vicious  conformation  or  of  misfortunes,  could  reduce  a 
man  to  mendicity?  and  believed  that  he  had  found  one  of  the  chief 
of  ijiem  in  levity  and  want  of  foresigliL  The  form  of  the  head  of 
the  beggar  in  question  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  was 
young,  and  of  an  agreeable  exterior,  and  ihe  organ  of  Cautiousness 
was  very  hitle  developed.  Dr.  Gall  moulded  his  head,  and,  on 
examining  it  with  attention,  remarked,  in  the  upper  and  back  part 
*  Lectucfrt  by  Dr.  Thomw  Brown.     Lecture  53. 
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cT  the  middle  line,  a  prominence  extending  froin  above  down- 
wards, which  could  arise  only  from  developemenl  of  the  cerebral 
^  there  situated.  He  liad  not  previously  observed  this  promi- 
[oence  in  other  heads  ;  and,  on  diis  account,  be  was  very  anxious  to 
discover  what  it  indicated.  His  head,  moreover,  was  smalJ,  and 
announced  neither  strong  feelings  nor  much  intellect.  After  many 
questjoxis  addressed  to  tlie  beggar,  witli  a  view  to  discover  the 
remarkable  trails  of  liis  character^  he  requested  him  to  relate  his 
'history*  The  beggar  said,  that  be  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant, 
Jrotn  whona  he  bad  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  ;  that  he  had 
always  been  so  proud  as  not  to  be  able  to  condescend  to  labor,  either 
for  the  preservation  of  his  paternal  fortune,  or  to  acquire  a  new  one; 
and  that  this  unhappy  pride  was  die  only  cause  of  his  misery.  This, 
say*s  Dr.  Gall,  '*  called  to  my  recollection  those  persons  who  for- 
bear to  cut  tlieir  nails,  with  the  view  of  supporting  tlie  idea  that  they 
never  require  to  work/'  He  made  several  farther  observations  to 
lite  beggar,  and  showed  him  dial  he  doubled  bis  veracity ;  but  he 
tlways  reverted  to  i»is  pride,  and  seriously  staled,  that  even  now 
he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  any  kind  of  labor.  Although  il  was 
difficult  to  conceive  how^  pride  should  cause  a  man  to  prefer 
begging  to  wxyrking,  yet  Dr.  Gall  was  led,  by  tliis  person *s  reiterated 
assurances,  To  reflect  upon  the  sentiment^  and  to  observe  the  organ, 
and  he  found,  at  length,  inconlrov^ertible  proofs  of  dieir  connexion. 

He  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  in  illustration,  of  which  I  select 
only  the  following  * 

A  young  man,  endowed  with  faculties  above  mediocrity,  bad 
manifested,  from  bis  infancy,  insupportable  pride.  He  constantly 
maintained  llmt  he  was  of  too  good  a  family  to  work  or  apply  him- 
self to  any  thing.  Nothing  could  free  bim  from  Lliis  absurdity;  he 
was  even  put,  for  eighteen  mondis,  into  a  house  of  correction  at 
Hafnar.  A  physician  of  Vienna,  an  otherwise  amiable  man,  carried 
the  feeUng  of  pride  to  such  a  point,  that  every  lime  when  called 
to  a  consuhation,  even  with  practitioners  older  than  himself,  or 
with  public  professors,  he  regularly  look  the  precedence,  both  in 
entering  and  coming  out  of  tlie  apartment.  When  any  document 
was  to  be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  adhibiting  his  signature  first* 
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H^  had  cODnecicd  himself  with  the  director  of  the  Great  HospitdT 
but  solcljr,  as  he  himself  told  afterwards,  for  the  piirix>se  of  sup* 
filming  hlin.  At  Heidelberg,  Dr.  6.  saw  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a 
teoMrkable  character.  Every  word  or  gesture  in  ilje  least  familiar 
nvolted  her.  She  called  on  God  on  eveiy  occasion,  as  if  he  took 
ft  special  interest  in  her  aifairs.  When  she  spoke,  assurance  and 
presumption  were  painted  in  her  features  ;  she  carried  her  head 
high  and  a  little  backwards,  and  alt  the  movements  of  her  bead 
ejipressed  pride.  She  was  not  capable  of  submission  ;  when  in  a 
pa^on^  she  was  violent  and  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities. 
Although  only  the  daughter  of  a  qui il-merc haul,  she  spoke  her 
native  language  with  cxiraordinur)^  purity,  and  conmiunicated  only 
with  persons  of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own.     In  all  diese  individ 

s,  die  orgaji  of  Self- Esteem  was  very  largely  developed.     Dr. 

ill  mentions,  that  lie  had  examined  also  tiie  heads  of  a  number 
of  Chiefs  of  Brigands,  remarkable  for  diis  quality  of  mind>  and 
that  he  had  found  the  organ  largely  developed  in  them  all.  The 
figures  represent  die  organ  large  and  small. 

F&A9CCIIA  CoRDOIfNIiR.  Mr 
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The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  or  Self- 
loVe,  and  a  due  endowTnent  of  itj  like  that  of  all  other  faculties, 
produces  only  exceUent  efTects.  It  imparts  tJjat  degree  of  satis* 
faction  with  self,  wliich  leaves  the  mind  open  to  die  enjoyment 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  die  amenities  of  life;  and 
inspires  it  with  that  degree  of  confidence,  whicfi  enables  it  to 
apply  its  powers  to  the  best  advantage  in  ever)'  situation  in  whicb 
it  IS  placed.  It  aids  also  in  giving  dignity  m  llie  eyes  of  others; 
and  we  shall   find    in  society,    that   iJiat   individual   is   unifofmly 
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Itreiled  vnth  the  most  hsxmg   mid  sincere  respect,  who  esteems 
so  higWy  as  to  conteniii   every  action    that   is   mean  or 
worthy  of  an  exahed  mind*     By  communicating  tins  feeling  of 
elf-respect,  it  frequently  and  efTectnally  aids  llie  moral  sentiments 
.  fesiating  temptations  to  vice.      Several  individuals  in  whom  ibe 
is  large,  have  stated  to  rue  tliat  lliey  have  been  restrained 
[iiirom  forming  improper  comiexians,  by  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
UHfegmdation  excited  in  their  minds  by  the  mere  prospect  of 
i  &  drcxnnsiance;  and  tJiat  tJiey  beheved  tlicu*  belier  principles 
kmight  have  yielded  to  temptation,  bad  it  not  been  for  die  support 
afibrded  to  ihera  by  tlie  instinctive  impolses  of  Self-Esteem.     An 
iodiv^duaJ  is  predisposed  to  humiliiy,  when  die  organ  is  too  stnalL 
*:Ixi  such  a  case,  want  of  confidence,  and  of  a  due  sense  of  liis 
own  importancef  is   fell,     He   Ixas  no  reliance  upon  himself;    if 
*the  pubhc  or  his  superiors  frown,  he  is  unable  to  pursue  even  a 
Firtuous  course,  through  diffidence  of  bis  own  judgment.      Infe- 
rior talents,  combined  with  a  strong  endow^meot  of  Self-Esteem, 
re  often  crowned    wiiJi   far  higher  success,  than  more    splendid 
labilities  joiued  with  liiis  sentiment  in  a  feebler  degree.      Dr.  Adam 
[-Smith)  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  remarksy  that   it   is 
ftjetter,  upon  tlie  whole,  for  an  individuEiI  to  have  too  much,  than  too 
little,  of  this  feeling;  because,  if  we  pretend  to  more  than  we  are 
Dtided  to,  the  world  will  give  us  credit  for  at  least  what  we  pos- 
Isess;  whereas,  \t  we  pretend  to  less,  we  shall  be  taken  at  our  word, 
nd  mankind  will  rarely  have  the  justice  to  raise  us  to  the  true  level. 
It  is  only  when  possessed  in  an  mordinate  degree,  and  indulged 
Fithout  restraint  from  higher  Hxculties,  that  it  produces  abuses*     In 
chiidren,  it  tlien  shows  itseli*  in  pettishnesst  and  a  wilful  ttjmper. 
Those  childreo  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  are  generally  obedi- 
ent, and  easily  directed  according  to  the  will  of  others.     In  later 
hf€j  a  great  developement  of  the  organ,  with  deficiency  of  other 
powers,  produces  arrogance,  superciliousness  of  depormient,  and 
selfisliness*     The  6rst  tlmught  of  persons  so  endow^ed  is,  how  the 
tiling  proposed  will  afTect  themselves;  tlicy  see  the  world  and  all 
its  Interests  only  ilirough  the  medium  of  self.     1  have  seen   indi- 
viduals mistake  the  impulses  of  it  for  llie  inspiration  of  genius,  and 
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Utter  common -pi  ace  observations  with  a  solemniiy  and  etnptiasis 
suitable  only  to  concentrated  wisdom*  The  musician,  under  its 
predominating  influencBj  is  sometimes  led  to  embellish  a  tune  witli 
decorations  of  his  own  inventing,  till  its  character  is  changed,  and 
the  melody  destroyed.  In  shortj  when  the  organ  is  inordinately 
large,  it  communicates  to  tlie  individual  a  high  sentiment  of  his 
own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  believe,  that  whatever  he  does 
or  says  is  admirable,  jiist  because  it  proceeds  from  him.  h  inspires 
him  w\lh  magnificent  notions  of  his  own  respeciabihiy,  and  prompts 
him,  on  comparing  himself  with  others,  to  depreciate  them,  in 
order  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  comparadve  excellence.  It 
js  a  chief  elemeri  in  the  disposition  to  censoriousness  and  envy* 
Persons  who  are  fond  of  discussing  the  characters  of  others,  and 
feel  the  tendency  to  vituperate  rather  than  to  praise  them,  will  be 
found  to  have  this  organ  large.  It  is  die  comparison  with  self,  and 
a  secret  satisfaction  at  fancied  superioriiyi  that  gives  pleasure  in 
tills  practice.  Envy  is  the  result  of  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  offended  by  die  excelleoces  of  others^  and  calling  up 
Destructiveness  to  halc  them.  To  n>ake  way  for  this  effect,  how- 
ever, Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  must  be  deficient. 

When  Self-Esteem  predominates,  ii  gives  an  Intense  feeling  of 
egotism  ;  and  llie  individual  in  his  discourse,  is  then  prone  to  use 
the  emphatic  I:  *^  /  did  diisj  /said  the  odier  thing.**  The  faculty 
then  gives  a  solemn  gravity  to  the  manners,  an  auttioritative  com- 
manding tone  to  the  voice,  and  a  kind  of  oracular  turn  lo  tlie  mind, 
which  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.  Cob- 
bett*s  whole  life  and  writings  indicate  an  excessively  active  Self- 
Esteem,  aided  by  Combalivcness  ;  and  he  has  maintained,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  every  variety  of  opmion  that  could  enter  the  human 
imagination,  and  upon  every  point  of  his  changeful  creed  he  has 
dogmatized  with  more  than  oracular  infallibility,  Madame  de  Stael 
describes  most  graphically  anodier  illustrious  example  of  the  effects 
of  an  inordinate  Seif-Esieem,  even  on  a  powerful  mind-  Speaking 
of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  she  says  that  he  possessed 
considerable  talents,  *'  mais  au  lieu  de  travailler  it  s^etonnoit  de  lul 
wicme."     Some  individuals  manifest  a  solemn  good-natured  patroD- 
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ing  tendency  towards  others,  indicated  in  discourse  by  epithets 
h  as  **  roy  gpod  sir,"  "  my  good  fellow,**  and  the  like-     This 

ises  fix)ni  Self-Esteem  and  Benevolence  both  large, 

Anolhef  effect  of  a  predominating  Self-Esteem,  is  to  render  the 
mdWidual  extremely  well  satisfied  with  whatever  belongs  to  himself. 
An  eminent  phrenologist  sailed  as  a  passenger  from  the  Clyde  to 
a  foreign  port,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  person  in  whose  head 
this  organ  was  vory  largely  developed,  and  saw  many  striking  maa- 
ifeslations  of  it  on  llie  voyage.  The  cafitain  said,  ihat  he  Uiought 
nothing  of  the  vessel  when  he  first  saw  her,  but  after  cooinianding 
her  for  awhile,  be  thought  her  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  Clyde. 
This  was  evidently  because  she  had  become  his  vessel  On  his 
voyage,  he  assumed  tl^e  most  dictatorial  airs  ;  told  tlie  passengers 
he  would  send  thera  before  the  mast,  that  he  was  sole  commander 
here,  and  that  all  must  obey  ;  spoke  habilually  of  himself^  and 
seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power.  He  possessed 
little  reflection,  and  was  deficient  in  Conscientiousness. 

Under  the  influence  of  lliis  faculty,  some  auihors  appear,  in  their 
compositions,  to  fall  instinctively  and  unconsciously  into  excessive 
use  of  pronouns  of  tlie  fii*sl  person.  The  following  example  is 
taken  from  the  works  of  an  esteemed  philosopher  :  "  When  /first 
ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,  /  resolved  that 
notliing  should  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any  controversy  in 
defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or  to  fall  by 
dieir  own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  inductive  investigation 
which  /was  conscious  of  having  steadily  followed,  as  far  as  /was 
able,  /  knew  that  whatever  mistakes  mi^bt  be  detected  In  the 
execution  of  mi/  design,  no  such  fatal  consequences  were  to  be 
dreaded  to  mij  general  ivndGitakirig,  as  might  have  been  justly 
apprehended,  had  /  presented  to  the  world  a  connected  system, 
founded  on  gratuitous  hypothesis,  or  on  arbitrary  definitions* 
The  detections,  on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional  errors,  would, 
/  flattered  mystify  from  tlie  invariable  consistency  and  harmony  of 
truth,  tlirow  new  lights  on  those  inquiries  which  /  had  conducted 
wlih  greater  success  ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  mistateraent 


in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found,  by  completing  an  imperfect 
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fal^  or  raconcXng  m  seeming  coDtradiction,  to  dispel  die  doubts 
vhiefa  huDg  over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details   of  the 


«( In  this  hope  /  was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of  Lord 
t>C0Hj  which  /thought  /might  apply  to  myself ^  without  incurring 
ibe  efavg^  of  presumption:  *Nos  autera,  si  qua  in  re  vel  male 
CfQdKdimus,  vel  obdormivimus  et  minus  attend imus  vel  defccimus 
■I  rii  et  inquisitionem  abrupimus,  nihilo  minus  iis  modis  res 
KVKDAS  ET  APERTAS  EXHiBEMUs,  ut  crrores  nostri  notari  ct 
lepmi  possint;  atque  etiam,  ut  facilis  et  expedita  sit  laborum 
noiionim  continuatio.' 

**Aj  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  partic- 
ular doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep  rooted  conviction,  both  of  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as  were  di- 
rected against  either  of  these  two  fundamental  assumptions.  Some 
critiebms  of  tliis  description  /  had,  from  the  first,  anticipated;  and 
/would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them  in  the  introduction  to  my 
fanner  work,  if  /  had  not  been  afraid  to  expose  myself  to  the 
imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the  purpose 
of  refilling  them,"  &c. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  style  of  writing  will  be 
found  in  an  account  of  himself  by  "  Flechicr  Eveque  de  Nismes," 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  ^^  Oraisons  Funebres,"  printed  at 
Paris  in  1802.  I  infer  tiiis  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of 
Self'Esteem.  A  portrait  of  the  autlior  last  named  is  prefixed  to 
his  work,  in  wliich  a  strong  expression  of  Self-Esteem  appears 
depicted  on  his  countenance.  The  portraits  of  Gibbon  abo  indi- 
oate  this  expression  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

One  form  in  which  abuses  of  this  faculty  appear  in  ordinary 
•ecieqri  is  contempt  for  our  fellow  men.  Mechanics  look  down 
trilh  ooQtempt  on  male  domestic  seiTants;  wholesale  merchants 
Hdivd  retail  dealers  as  an  inferior  caste;  an  uneducated  artisan 
l^pliki  with  contempt  of  doctors;  lawyers  despise  traders;  and 
^SNikJIi^  speak  of  professional  people,  and  the  industrious  classes 
<l^|Minl  es  persons  of  an  inferior  grade. — This  is  die  effect  of 
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Self-Esleem  in  its  unenlightened  condition.  Real  superiority  is  con 
stituled  by  a  fine  endowment  of  ihe  bodily  and  mental  organs,  highly 
cullivaled ;  but  persons  tliufi  gifted  are  the  least  prone  to  regard 
tD)'  of  God*s  creatures  with  disdain.  By  pointing  out  tfiese  ten- 
dencies of  the  faculty,  those  in  whom  tlie  organ  is  large  will  be  put 
itpon  their  guard  to  avoid  such  ludicrous  modes  of  its  manifestation. 

The  feeling  of  individual  personality  has  been  supposed  by  some 
phrenologists  to  arise  from  this  faculty;  and  they  have  been  led  to 
ihfls  conjecture,  by  the  undoubted  fart,  that  llie  prominence  which 
llie  first  person  assumes  in  the  mind,  bears  a  proportion  lo  ilie  size 
of  tlie  organ  of  Self- Esteem. 

Self- Esteem  is  an  iogredienl  In  the  love  of  untque^i.  The  high 
value  attached  by  some  persons  to  objects  which  no  otlier  person 
can  jiossess,  seems  resolvable  to  a  great  extent  into  graiificaiion 
if  tJus  feeling.  In  possessing  the  article  they  enjoy  a  superiority 
fwrer  the  whole  world,  and  lite  consciousness  of  this  confers  a  high 
value  on  it  in  llieir  estimation. 

This  faculty  is  one  element  in  the  love  of  dominion  and  power. 
Il  is  large  in  the  busts  of  Augustus  C^sar  irnd  of  Bonaparte ;  and 
I  have  ob8er\'ed  that  those  indfvitluals  who,  in  private  life,  aspire 
moi^t  eagerly  to  office,  and  who  are  most  delighted  witli  the 
possession  of  a  bttle  brief  auiliortly,  generally  have  a  large  Self- 
Esteem.  From  the  same  cause,  viz.  that  tliis  facuify  produces 
the  love  of  power,  it  happens  that  those  who  are  most  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  persons  in  authority,  generally  possess  the  same 
orpn  also  fully  developed.  Fn  short,  when  two  individuals  equal- 
ly thirst  for  dominion,  and  when  the  one  can  rule  only  by  the  other 
obeying,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  subject  will,  in  such  a  casCj 
manifest  little  satisfaction  under  the  yoke,  and  that  his  very  love 
of  authority  will  make  him  the  most  determined  opponent  of  it  in 
others. 

Nations  differ  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess 
this  organ.  It  is  large  in  tlie  Hindoos,  and  the  English  have  more 
of  it  thoQ  the  French;  hence  the  manner  of  a  genuine  Frenchman 
appears  to  an  Englishman  to  be  fawning  and  undignified ;  while  tlia 
manner  of  an  Englishman  appeai-s  to  the  French  cold,  haugliiy, 
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[mid   supercilious*      The  great   Self-Esteem  of  die   Euglish,  and 

F  their  consequent  Lns  tine  live  aversion  to  nO  stretches  of  power,  are 

*  probably  cause-s  of  their  political  Uberty.     Dr.  Adain  Ferguson  has 

recognised  tlie  operation  of  this  sentiment  in  mainlaining  their  free- 

.  dom.     Alluding  to  the  habeas  corpus  act,  he   remarks,  ^4hat  it 

requires  a  fabric  no  less  than  the  whole  political  constitution  of 

Great  Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  tht  refractory  and  turhuUnt 

2€ai  of  this  fortunate  people^  to  secure  its  effects/'* 

Self- Esteem,  when  eminently  powerful,  and  not  combined  with 
the  higher  sentiments  equally  strong,  causes  liie  individual  to  carry 
his  head  high  and  reclining  backwai'ds.     It  gives  a  cold  and  repul- 
sive expression  to  die  manners,  and  it  is  in  an   especial  degree 
LofTensive    lo    other   individuals   largely   endowed   with   the    same 
I  faculty. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr,  Stewart  treat  of  this  sentiment  under  the 
designation  of  the  Desire  of  Power.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  it 
*'  pride/'  and  defines  it  as  '^  That  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which 
tuends  the  consciousness  of  our  excellence.*'!  Dr,  Brown  views 
the  desire  of  powder  as  a  separate  principle;  but  tlie  sentiment  is 
the  same  as  the  one  which  we  name  Self- Esteem  ;  and  the  latter 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  primitive  emotion,  which  is  felt  and  inani- 
fested  as  the  fundamental  function  of  the  organ;  whereas,  the  desire 
of  power  is  a  direction  of  the  faculty  in  a  pailicidar  way,  resulting 
from  a  combination  with  Love  of  Approbation,  and  depending  on 
external  silualion.  It  la  quite  conceivable,  that  a  private  individual^ 
removed  from  all  means  of  acquiring  aullioriiy  in  public,  may  be 
very  proud,  and  manifest  little  of  die  appetite  for  dominion,  except 
over  iliose  of  his  botisehold ;  but  I  do  not  conceive,  that  any  one 
could  be  found  fired  uiili  an  insatiable  ambition  for  situations  of 
command,  in  uliom  Sclf-Esieem  is  defective,  or  even  moderate 
in  size  ;  so  iliat  there  apjiears  no  ade<|uaie  ground  for  assuming 
piide  as  one  primitive  sentiment,  and  die  love  of  power  as  another 
and  distinct  original  desire. 

'    In  treating  of  Acquisitiveness,  I  mentioned,  that   the   practical 
effects  of  that  faculty  were  much  modified  by  the  endowment  of 
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Self-Esteem,  with  which  it  happened  to  be  combined, — selfishnen 
being  greatly  increased  by  the  romhtnatron  of  both  in  a  full  degree 
of  developement.  Mr,  Stcwait  approaches  close  to  the  same 
doctrine,  when  he  observes,  that  "  ilie  idea  of  power  is,  partly 
at  kast,  the  foundation  of  our  attachment  to  property.***  A  phren- 
ologistj  on  analyzing  the  combination,  would  infer,  that  Acqtiisi- 
tii-eness  desires  to  acquire  wealth,  and  Self* Esteem  to  hold  and 
apply  h  to  selfish  gratification. 

Tliis  or^an  appears  to  be  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The 
turkey-cock^  peacock,  horse,  &.c»  manifest  feelings  resembling 
pride  or  Self-Esteem* 

Dr,  GaJJ,  however,  entertained  views  on  tliis  subject  peculiar 
io  himseUl  He  mentions,  tliat-^  after  having  studied  the  sentiment 
of  pride  as  a  primitive  mental  quality,  and  its  organ  in  the  human 
race,  he  wished  to  ascertain  wheilier  his  observations  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  lower  animals*  He,  therefore,  examined  the 
heads  of  such  of  ihera  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  proud, — ^tbe 
race-horse,  llie  cock  and  peacock*  He  did  not  find  in  any  of 
these  a  remarkable  developement  of  the  cerebral  parts,  corres- 
ponding to  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  in  man  ;  but  he  found  a 
considerable  developement  of  tliese  parts  in  animals  in  which  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it,  tliat  is  to  say,  in 
those  which  voluntarily  remam  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
living  on  mountains^  and  other  elevated  situations  ;  for  example,  in 
the  roebuck,  tlie  chaitiois,  die  wild  goat,  and  certain  species  of 
eagles  and  falcons;  and  what  struck  him  most  was,  that  the  parts 
in  question  were  the  more  developed,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
height  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gall  himself 
was  astonished  at  this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  phy- 
sical heights,  should,  in  animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  as 
that  to  wliicli  die  sentiment  of  Self- Esteem  is  referrible  in  man, 
appeared  to  him,  at  first,  altogether  improbable  and  inadmissible  ; 
jet,  says  he,  *'I  have  laid  down  the  rule  to  communicate  tlie 
progress  of  my  observations,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  given  rise  to  my  opinions.     Opinions  wliich  have  not  facta 
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Ibr  their  basi^,  if  not  erroneous,  are  at  least  very  likely  to  l>e  so ; 
and  a  natural  historbm  ougfit  to  be  less  aslmmed  of  commiLliiig  an 
error  in  his  interpretations  of  facts,  than  of  fonnding  liis  opinions 
pOn  reasoning  alone."  He  accordingly  enters  into  some  inter- 
esting observations  oo  the  various  dwelling-places  of  animals ; 
directing  tlie  attention  of  his  readers  both  to  those  which  inhabit 
elevated  regions^  and  to  others  whicli  prefer  the  lowest  sknations  ; 
and  states  J  tliatj  in  all  animals  which  have  their  abodes  in  high 
l^laces,  there  is  a  lengthened  eminence  in  the  middle  fmc  of  the 
head,  immediately  above  tlie  organ  of  Plijloprogenitiveness,  and 
wliich  entirely  resembles  the  orgmi  of  Sclf-Estccm  in  man,* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  holds,  th^t  Uiis  prominence  in  tlie  brains  of  the 
lower  animals  corresponds  to  the  organ  No,  II L  in  man,  (named 
by  him  Fnhabitiveness,  and,  \n  ibis  work,  Concentrativeness ;) 
and,  while  he  admits  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  GaU, 
he  differs  from  bis  conchisioni?,  and  says,  that  ii  is  noi  the  same 
organ  wliich  produces  in  man  tlie  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem,  and, 
in  ibe  lower  creatures,  the  love  of  physical  heights ;  but  tliat  there 
are  distinct  organs  both  in  man  and  ilie  lower  animals  for  these 
separate  mental  qualities.  It  appears  to  mc,  that  Dr,  Spurzbeim 
is  correct  in  maintaining,  that  the  organ  No.  HI.  is  distinct  from 
that  of  Self- Esteem,  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man;  and  the 
real  extent  of  the  difference  betwixt  him  and  Dr.  Qall  is  this, — 
Dr.  Spurzheim  admits  two  organs  lying  betwixt  Firmness  and 
Philoprogenitlveness,  hnt  Dr.  Gall  only  one  :  Dr.  Galf  consider? 
the  whole  of  the  intermediate  cerebral  parts  as  the  organ  in  man 
of  Setf-Esteem,  and,  in  animals,  of  the  love  of  physical  height; 
while  Dr.  Spurzheim  regards  the  upper  portion  of  these  parts  as 
ibe  organ  of  Self- Esteem,  and  the  lower  portion  as  the  organ 
of  Inhabitiveness  in  both  cases.  I  am  satisfied  tliat  the  organs 
arc  distinct  in  the  human  species,  and  that  the  upper  serves  to 
manifest  Self^Esteem.  Farther  ohservations  must  determine  the 
functions  of  the  lower  organ,  or  No.  111. 

When  the  organ  becomes  excited  by  disease,  the  individual 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  transcendent  geniiis, 
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or  even  the  Supreme  Being.  Dr-  Gall  mentions  the  case  of 
8  Monsieur  B^  '«  whom  the  organ  was  naturally  very  large^  and 
who  was  accidentaJly  wounded  by  a  nail  in  tlii^  part  of  the  bram. 
While  laboring  under  the  inducnce  of  tlie  wound,  he  felt  him- 
self as  it  were  elevated  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  through  the 
air,  retaining,  at  the  same  tixne,  and  also  nianife*»tin£:,  during  hii 
convalescence,  the  saine  proud  mid  lianghty  manners  which  had 
djsdnguished  him  during  healdi. 

*^The  ors;an  was   e(|ually  conspicuous  In  an   insane  palicnt  at 
Baden,  near  Rastadu     This  man*s  insanity  consisted  io  believing 
himself  a  Majnr.     He  had  a  small  head,  and  die  only  organ  which 
was  developed  in  a  liigh  degree  was    that   of   Self-Esteem  ;    liie 
whole  other  convolutions  of  tiie  hrain  being  very  smail-     In  the 
cliarity  work-liouse  of  Fribourg,  we  saw^  an  insane  man  who  was 
extremely  proud.     He  declared,  in  a  vehement  and  pathetic  lotie, 
*qtril    est   la  souelie*   by   the    aid    of  wliich    Gon    created   and 
preserves  the  world  ;   llrnt  he  has  been  crowned  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
thai  he   is   die  young   man    whom    llie    Queen   of  Heaven    has 
selected   for   her   spouse*     Ills   attitude    is    that   of  an    arrogant 
despot.      Deeply   hispired   with   sentiments    of  his   higli   impor- 
tance, he  crosses  his  arms,  and  lo  give  an  idea  of  the  astonishing 
H    power  which  he  possesses^  he  strikes  liis   breast  and  sides  with 
H    violence-     In  general*  he  stands  witli  one  foot  jilaced  before  the 
^B   other,  ilie  body  erect,  and  a  litde  inclined  backwards.     When  I 
^K-J^uested  him,"  says  Dr.  Gall^  *Mo  allow  me  to  touch  his  head, 
^»    til  replied   with  astonishing  aiTogance,  '  Ich  liabe   keinen  Aap/, 
sondern  ein  Ifaupt^'  I  have  no  head  such  as  common  men  possess, 
but  a  Naupt  or  head  pecuHiU*  to  Kings  and  Gods.     He   turned 
away,  liolding  us  lo  be  totally  unworthy  of  approaching  him*     We 
observed,  liowever,  very  distinctly,  llxat  he  liad  die  organ  of  Self- 
Esteern  very  largely  developed." 

Pinel,  Fodere,  and  odier  aulJiors  on  Insanity,  mention  cases 
eqiially  chaiacierisiic  of  disease  of  this  organ.  '*  A  patient,''  says 
Pjnel»  *'  confined  in  a  private  asylum  in  Paris,  during  his  fits, 
believed  himself  to  be  tlie  Propliet  Mahomet,  assumed  an  attitude 
of  coinmand,  and  the  lone  of  Uie  Most  High;  *ses  traits   ^taient 
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There  is  a  great  difTerence  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  endow* 
raenl  of  thk  faculty,  in  tliflereot  individuals*  Some  watch,  with 
the  most  animated  anxiety j  every  motion »  and  every  look,  and 
intniiively  feel  when  we  approve  or  disapprove.  When  we  ap- 
prove, llie  eye  sparkles,  die  countenance  opens,  and  the  individual 
approaches  us  with  a  pleasing  courtesy,  expressive  at  once  of  the 
pleasure  he  has  received  from  our  approbation,  and  of  his  desire 
to  retain  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  ihe  facnllj  is  natit- 
rally  feeble,  sliows,  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of  his  counlenancej 
that  our  censure  and  applause  are  alike  unimportant  to  him.  When 
we  censure,  he  stares  us  in  the  face,  with  indifierence,  or  gapes  in 
stupid  wonder. 

A  due  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable 
character.  It  gives  the  desire  to  be  a^eeable  to  others, — it  is  the 
drill-sergeant  of  society,  and  admonishes  us  when  we  deviate  too 
widely  from  the  line  of  march  of  our  fellows, — it  induces  us  to 
suppress  numberless  litde  manifestations  of  selfishness,  and  to 
restrain  many  peculiarities  of  temper  and  disposition,  from  the 
dread  of  giving  oflence,  and  thereby  incurrinj:^  disapprobation  ; — it 
is  the  butt  upon  which  wit  strikes,  when,  by  means  of  ridicule,  it 
drives  us  from  our  follies.  To  be  laiiglied  at  is  worse  than  death 
to  a. person  in  whojn  this  sentiment  is  strong. 

The  direction  in  which  gratilication  of  it  will  be  sotigljl,  will 
depend  on  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  individual. 
If  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  he  vigorous,  it  will  prompt  to 
moral  emulation  and  the  desire  of  honorable  fame*  it  animates  the 
poet,  the  paiuier,  the  orator^  the  warrior,  and  the  statesman.  In 
some  individuals  il  attains  the  height  of  a  passion,  and  then  glory 
is  pursued  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  of  every  enjoyment  which 
it  afi'ords,  and  fame  is  sought  for  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth* 
"  Themisioclem  ilium,"  says  Cicero,  «*summurn  Alhenrs  vinim, 
dixisse  aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  quscrcrelur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus 
vocem  libenlissime  audirot  ?  Ejus,  a  quo  sua  virtus  optime  pr^dr- 
caretur,"  Ctcero  himself  seems  to  have  possessed  this  sentiment 
in  a  very  high  degree  :  *'  Trahimur  omncs  laudfs  studio,"  says  he, 
**  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  gloria  ducitur^     Ipsi  ilU  philosophic 
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etiam  in  iHis  libellis  quos  de  conteiimenda  gloria  scribinit,  nomen 
flinim  mscribunt ;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praEdicalronem  nobiliiaiemrjue 
despioiuot,  praeHicari  de  ne  ac  tiorniriari  volunt."*  If  tlie  Jower 
propensiues  predominate,  the  individual  amy  he  pleased^  by  ihf! 
repuiatiou  of  being  ihe  best  fighter,  or  Uie  greatest  drinker  of  hut 
circle. 

The  feeling   which  i^  most  commonly  experienced,  when  this 
organ  is  large,  even  V'hen  favorably  combined  with  other  organs,  is 
anxiety  about  what  the  world  will  think  of  us.      A  youth  in  wlmnr* 
It  is  powerful  cannot  do  this  thing,  because  every  body  w  ill  look  at 
him ;  or  cannot  do  the  other,  because  the  people  would  wonder. 
In  older  persons,  it  produces  a  fidi^ety  anxiety  about  ihe  opinions 
of  the  pubhc,  or  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances  who  compose  the 
public  to  theni.     They  innagine  themselves  continually  before  the 
public  eye,  and  tliat  llic  world  is  occupied  with    little  efse  than 
weighing  their  motives,  speculating  on  iheir  conduct,  and  adju^jting 
the  precise  point  in  tlie  scale  of  im[>ortance  and  resj^ectabiliiy  at 
wbich  they  ought  lo  be  placed.     A  great  portion  of  this  feeling, 
however,  h  the  mere  inspiration  of  a  vcrj^  active  and  powerful  Love 
of  Approbaljon  in  their  own  heads.     The  public  are  too  much  en- 
grossed with  themselves  and  their  ow^n  affairs,  to  bestow  so  ininnie 
and  permanent  a   degree  of  attention  upon  an  individual,      Tliis 
anxiety  about  pubhc    opinion,  wfien  excessive,  is  subversive    of 
happiness  and  independence.     It  renders   the  mere  dicta  of  the 
aociety  tn  which  the  individual  moves  his  code  of  morality,  religion, 
laste^  and  philosophy;  and   incapacitates  him  from  upholdi*ig  truth 
or  virtue,  \(  disowned  by  those  whom  he  imagines  influential  or 
genteel.      The  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind,  allows  wide  scope  to 
the  aberrations  of  dm  faculty,  for  in  the  absence  of  well  defined 
pnocrples  of  taste  and  conduct,  individuals  of  high  pretension  dic- 
tate with  greater  facility  fashions  however  absurd,  which  the  herd 
of  mankind  follow. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  betwixt  the  disposition  to  oblige, 
conferred  by  this  sentiment,  and  the  feeling  of  genuine  kind- 
ness, which  springs  from  Benevolence,  is,  tliat  Love  of  Approba* 
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tjon  prompts  us  to  do  most  for  those  who  least  require  our  aid ; 
"Whereas  Benevolence  takes  exactly  the  apposite  direclioo.  Men, 
in  general,  care  little  for  the  approbation  of  their  inferiors,  their  own 
household,  or  those  of  whom  tliey  are  altogether  independent ; 
and  he  whose  exertions  are  inspired  cliiefly  by  this  faculty,  will  do 
extremely  little  to  benefit  them.  To  serve  or  please  die  great  or 
the  splendid,  on  the  other  hand,  or  strangers  whose  voice  may  raise 
or  depress  his  fame,  he  will  make  the  most  animated  exertions* 
Persons,  accordingly,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  strong, 
and  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  are  frequently  the 
most  agreeable  acquaintances  to  those  who  are  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  them,  ^'tiiey  smile  on  all  wlio  care  not  for  their  frowns,*' 
while  djey  neglect  or  torment  tlieir  inferiors  and  equals. 

The  abuses  of  this  faculty  may  be  traced  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
varieiy  of  form.  Combined  with  Secretlveness  largCj  it  prompts 
its  possessor  to  pay  to  other  imlividuals  those  tinmeaning  compli- 
ments which  pass  current  in  society,  and  which  most  persons 
receive  well,  when  addressed  to  themselves,  hut  treat  with  ridicule 
when  hestowed  lavishly  on  odiers.  It  prompts  to  tlie  equivocation 
of  "  not  at  home,'*  when  the  person  is  otherwise  engaged.  The 
faculty  of  Conscientiousness  would  desire  that  the  plain  fact  should 
be  staled  ;  but  Love  of  Approbation  produces  an  instinctive  feehng 
that  the  Self-Esteem  of  the  person  calUng  will  be  offended  at  the 
idea  that  any  engagement  could  render  it  inconvenient  to  see  him.' 
To  save  diis  pang,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secret! veness  prompt 
to  tlie  hivention  of  the  little  equivoque*  This  deceit  is  seen  through 
by  all,  and  nevertheless  the  use  of  it  is  more  pleasing  to  persons  in 
whom  Self'Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  than 
the  announcement  of  the  simple  truth.  Some  individuals  state 
candidly  that  they  are  ''engaged;"  ajid  I  have  asked  persons  in 
whom  the  above  organs  are  large,  whether  tliey  felt  more  annoyed 
by  this  reply,  than  by  '^  not  at  home,''  even  when  they  suspected 
that  the  latter  meant  really  the  former.  They  acknowledged,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  they  did  feel  slightly  irritated  by  the  idea  that 
their  fi'iend  was  in  the  house  and  would  not  see  them  ;  but  that  a 
moment's  reflection  satisfied  them,  that  forcible  reasons  must  exist 
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f  the  refusaJ,  and  liiat  the  veiy  aonoiincement  of  die  truth  was  an 
peal  to  their  higher  feeliogs,  and  a  proof  of  unhesitatiog  confi- 
ileiace  in  their  attachment  and  good  sense ;  and  ever  after  they  were 
Qot  offeoded  by  the  reply  *'  engaged/'    It  is  ihe  same  comhination 
of  Love  of  Approbation  with  Secretiveness,  wiiich  prompts  some 
individuals  to  ihe  practice  of  calling  on  those  whom  ihey  are  pleased 
to  style  their  friends,  when  lliey  are  sure  tliey  are  not  at  home,  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  their  cani.     This  proceeding  is  an  offer  of 
flattery  to  the  Self-Esteeiu  and  Love  of  A|)probalion  of  die  persons 
called  upon  ;  but  as   it   argues   an  absence  of  real  aOectlon  and 
teem  for  them,  it  is,  in  truth,  an  insult ;  and,  l>esided,  it  necas- 
rily   implies  so   great   a  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  in  the 
dividuals  who  practise  ft,   that  they  are  not  io  he  relied  on  in 
ircucnstaitces  in  wliich  real  friendship  will  he  put  to  the  test. 
When  the  developenient  of  Love  of  Approbation  is  excessive, 
hile  the  regulating  organs  are  deBcient,  it  is  the  cause  of  great 
unhappiness-     It  renders  the  hide  girl  at  school  niiserablej  if  her 
dress  and  the  style  of  hving  of  her  parents  be  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  parents  of  her  associates,     ft  overwhelms  the  artist,  author, 
or  public  speaker,  with  raiseryj  if  a  rival  is  praised  in  the  journals 
in  biglier  terms  than  himself.     A  lady  is  tormented  at  perceiving, 
in  the  possession  of  her  acquaintance,  finer  dresses  or  equipages 
than  her   own.     It  excites  ijie  individual  to  talk  of  himself,  jiis 
affairs,  and  connexions,  so  as  to  communicate  to  the  auditor  vast 
ideas  of  his  greatness  or  goodness :  in   short,  vanity  is  one  form 
of  its  abuse*     *'  Sir,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^*  Goldsmith  is  so  much 
afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that   he  often   talks,  merely  lest   you 
should  forget  that  he  is  in  the  company."     When  not  combined 
with  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence,  it  leads  to  feigned  pro- 
fessions of  respect  and  friendship  ;  and  many  manifest  it  by  prom- 
ises and  invitations,  never  intended  to  he  fiilfilled  or  accepted.     It, 
as  well  as  Self-Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of   the  first  person  ; 
but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  wtiile  the  /  of  Self- 
Esteem  is  presumptuous,  and  full  of  pretension. 

When,  on  the  otlior  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the  senti- 
meoc^  in  consequence,  is  feeble,  the  individual  cares  litde  about 
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the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others  ;  and,  provided  they 
have  not  the  power  to  punish  his  person,  or  abridge  his  possessions, 
be  is  capable  of  laughing  at  their  censures  and  contemning  their 
applause.  Persons  of  this  sort,  if  endowed  with  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities in  a  strong  degree,  constitute  what  are  termed  *'*•  imprac- 
ticable "  men  ;  their  whole  feelings  are  concentrated  in  Self,  and 
they  are  dead  to  the  motive  which  might  induce  them  to  abate  one 
iota  of  their  own  pretensions  to  oblige  others.  If  actuated  by  any 
strong  passion,  and  endowed  with  intellect,  it  is  astonishing  what 
they  are  sometimes  able  to  accomplish,  in  attaining  their  objects. 
Strangers  to  ceremony,  and  indifferent  to  censure,  they  meet  with 
a  thousand  rebuffs  which  they  never  feel,  and  are  loaded  with  an 
hundred  mortifications  which  never  affect  them ;  free  from  the 
restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  upon  others,  they  practise  upon 
the  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  oblige,  or  the  interest  of  man- 
kind, and  succeed  m  circumstances  in  which  a  sensitive  mind  would 
have  found  only  obstacles  unsurmountable. 

Philosophers  and  acute  observers  of  human  nature,  have  long 
distinguished  betwixt  Pride  and  Vanity,  but  nevertheless,  no  error 
is  more  frequently  committed  by  ordinary  minds  than  to  confound 
them  ;  and  no  mistake  is  more  common  than  to  imagine  that  beaux 
and  belles,  and  all  individuals  very  tasteful  and  particular  about 
their  personal  appearance  or  equipages,  are  necessarily  extremely 
conceited.  A  large  Love  of  Approbation  and  much  Ideality,  joinM 
with  Individuality,  which  produces  attention  to  details,  and  Order, 
will,  in  general,  give  rise  to  the  passion  for  neatness,  propriety, 
and  ornament ;  but  such  a  combination,  in  place  of  producing  a 
proud  or  conceited  character,  inspires  with  the  very  opposite 
dispositions.  I  rarely  see  a  dandy  who  is  not  at  bottom  a  polite, 
obliging,  good-natured,  but  probably  weak  individual;  and  it  is 
only  when  large  Self-Esteem  is  added  to  the  combination,  and 
which  is  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  beauxism,  that  the 
common  opinion  will  be  justified  by  the  result. 

This  faculty  corresponds  to  the  Desire  of  E$teem  of  Dr.  Reid 
and  Mr.  Stewart,  and  to  the  Desire  of  Glory  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.     Their  observations  on  its  functions  are  generally  correct ; 
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but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Self-Esieem,  ihey  treat  only  of  its 
heroic  manifestations,  and  present  us  with  no  views  of  its  operations 
OQ  the  more  interesting  theatre  of  private  life. 

The  faculty i  wlien  powerful,  gives  a  soft  soliciting  tone  to  the 
mice,  puts  smiles  into  the  countenance,  and  produces  thai  elegant 
line  of  beaaty  in  the  lips  v\hich  resembles  Apollo's  how. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  tlie  Freiicli  are  remarkable  for  a  large 
developeraenl  of  the  organ,  while  the  English  excel  in  Self-Esteem. 
The  inftucoce  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  shows  itself  in  l!ie  man- 
ner?,  institutions,  and  daily  literature  of  France,  in  an  extraordi- 
oaiy  degree.  Compliments  and  praises  are  the  current  coin  of 
conversation,  and  a  late  writer  most  justly  observes,  ihat,  "  in 
France,  g^ory  is  tlie  condiment  to  the  whole  feast  of  life  ;  and  the 
trumpet  of  fame  is  that  which  makes  the  sweetest  music  to  their 
eatTS."*  In  private  life  also,  an  individual,  who  has  a  great  Love 
of  Approbation  in  his  ow*n  head,  is  extremely  prone  to  pay  com- 
pliments to  others,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pleasure  of 
beine,  praised.  The  organ  is  very  large  in  the  American  Indians  ; 
and  the  love  of  decorations  and  ornaments,  whether  these  consist 
of  stars,  garters  and  medals,  or  of  tatooed  faces,  bored  noses  and 
eagles'  feathers,  spring  from  it. 

The  facidiy  is  more  active  in  women,  in  general,  than  in  men; 
and  it  is  observed,  that  a  greater  number  of  women  than  of  men 
become  insane  from  this  feeling.  Dr.  Spurxheiin  nipnlion^,  that 
he  had  met  with  only  one  man  who  had  become  deranged  from 
lliis  cause.  Its  effects,  when  diseased,  have  already  been  describ- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  organ. 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The  dog  is 
eitlremely  fond  of  Approbation,  and  the  horse  displays  the  senti- 
ment, not  only  in  bis  sensibility  to  marks  of  atfection,  but  in  his 
spirit  of  emulation  in  the  race*  Dr,  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  ]>easants  attach  a  ''' bouquet''  to  tlie  mules 
when  they  have  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  that  the  animals 
understand  it  as  a  mark  of  approbiUion,  and  feel  afflicted  \vhen  it 
is  taken  away.     He  mentions  also,  that  he  had  a  female  monkey, 
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who,  on  receiving  a  handkerchief,  put  it  on  as  a  i^be,  and  took 
0!tfi^aofdinary  delight  in  seeing  it  trail  behind  her  as  a  train.  In  all 
these  creatures  the  organ  is  largely  developed. 

The  organ  is  large  in  Dr.  Hette,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  b  Kmg 
Roben  Bruce,  Chra  Fisher;  and  deficient  in  D.  Haggart  and 
Derapsey. 

It  is  estabfished. 


12. CAUTIOUSNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  each  parietal  bone, 
where  the  ossification  of  the  bone  generally  commences. 
The  figures  represent  its  appearance  when  large  and  small. 


Hindoo. 
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Dr.  Gall  was  acquainted  at  Vienna  with  a  prelate,  a  man  of 
excellent  sense  and  considerable  intellect.  Some  persons  had 
an  aversion  towards  him,  because,  through  fear  of  compromising 
himself,  he  infused  inio  his  discourses  interminable  reflections, 
and  delivered  them  witli  unsupportable  slowness.  When  any  one 
began  a  conversation  wiili  liini,  il  was  very  diflicuh  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion.  He  paused  continually  in  the  middle  of  his  sentences, 
and  repealed  the  beginning  of  them  two  or  three  times  before 
proceeding  farlliei'.  A  ihoiisatid^  times  he  pushed  the  patience  of 
Dr.  Gall  to  extremity.  lie  never  happened  by  any  accident  to 
give  way  to  the  natural  flow  of  his  ideas  ;  but  recurred  a  hundred 
times  to  what  he  had  already  said,  consulting  with  himself  whether 
he  could  not  amend  it  in  some  point.  His  manner  of  acting  was 
in  conformity  with  his  manner  of  speaking.  He  prepared  with 
infinite   precautions  for  the  most   insignificant  undertakings.     He 
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sdijiWted  ereiy  connexion  to  the  most  rigorous  examination  and 
eaJeulation  before  forming  it. 

Tbrs  case,  however,  wag  not  hy  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  Dr,  Gall ;  but  this  prelate  happened  to  be  connected 
in  public  a^irs  with  a  Councillor  of  the  Regency,  whose  eternal 
irresolution  had  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  Cacadubio,  At 
tbe  examinations  of  the  public  schools,  these  two  individuals  were 
placed  side  by  side^  and  Dr.  Gall  sat  in  the  seat  immediately 
behind  ihem.  This  arrangement  afforded  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tfmity  of  observing  tl>eir  heads.  The  circumstance  which  most 
forcibly  arrested  bis  attention  was,  that  both  dieir  heads  were  very 
large  in  ihe  upper,  lateral,  and  hind  parts,  the  situation  of  the  organ 
ID  question.  The  dispositions  and  intellectual  qualities  of  tliese 
two  men  were,  in  other  respects,  very  different ;  indeed  ibey 
resembled  each  other  in  circumspection,  and  in  this  particular 
developement  of  head  alone.  The  coincidence  between  lliem  in 
lilts  point  suggested  the  idea  to  Dr.  Gall,  that  irresolution,  indeci- 
sion, and  circumspection,  might  be  connected  with  certain  ports 
of  the  bnnn.  Subsequent  reflection  on  this  disposition,  and 
obsen-atioQ  of  additional  facts,  converted  this  presumption  into 
certainty. 

It  js  a  principle  in  Phrenolog}-',  thai  absence  of  one  quality  never 
confers  another.  Every  feeling  is  something  positive  in  itself,  and 
is  not  a  mere  negation  of  a  dilTerent  emotion.  Fear,  then,  is  a 
positive  sentiment,  and  not  the  mere  want  of  courage  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  faculty  now  under  discussion  produces  this 
feeling.  The  tendency  of  ilie  sentiment  is  to  make  the  individual 
apprehend  danger;  and  this  leads  him  to  hesitate  before  he  acts, 
and  to  trace  consequences  that  he  may  be  assured  of  his  safety. 
Dr,  Spurzheim  names  it  ''Cautiousness,"  — which  appellation  I 
as  sufficiently  expressive,  although  the  primitive  feeling 
s,  on  a  rigid  analysis,  to  be  simply  fear  Dr.  Gall  says,  "It 
was  requisite  that  man  and  animals  should  be  endowed  with  a 
faculty  to  enable  them  to  foresee  certain  events,  to  give  them  a 
presentiment  of  certain  circumstances,  and  to  prompt  them  lo 
provide  against  danger.     Without  such  a  disposition,  ilieir  attention 
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would  JMtre  been  occupied  only  with  the  present ;  and  tbey  would 
have  been  incapable  of  taking  any  measure  with  reference  to  the 
future.'*  Accordingly,  he  describes  the  faculty  which  prompts  to 
these  actions,  as  if  it  comprised  something  intellectual ;  and  calls  it 
**  Circumspection  J  Foresight,"  Dr.  Spurzheim  "  does  not  believe 
that  it  foresees  ;  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  blind,  and  without  reflection, 
though  it  may  excite  the  reflective  faculties."  This  observation 
appears  to  me  correct. 

A  full  developement  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  a  prudent  char- 
icter.  It  produces  a  cautious,  circumspect,  and  considerate 
disposition  of  mind.  Persons  so  organized,  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  are 
habitually  on  their  guard  ;  they  know  that  it  is  more  difl5cult  to 
sustain  than  to  acquire  reputation,  and,  consequently,  every  new 
undertaking  is  prosecuted  with  equal  care  as  the  first.  They  look 
forward  to  all  possible  dangers,  and  are  anxious  to  anticipate  every 
occurrence  ;  they  ask  advice  of. every  one,  and  often,  after  having 
received  much  counsel,  they  remain  undecided.  They  put  great 
faith  in  the  observation,  that,  of  a  hundred  misfortunes  which  befall 
us,  ninety-nine  arise  from  our  own  fault.  Such  persons  never 
break  any  article ;  they  may  pass  their  lives  in  pruning  trees,  or  in 
working  with  sharp  tools,  without  cutting  themselves.  If  they  see 
a  vessel  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  table,  their  nerves  shrink.  If 
they  give  credit,  or  indulge  in  gaming,  they  never  lose  large  sums 
of  money.  Finally,"  says  he,  '*  they  form  a  standing  subject  of 
criticism  to  their  less  considerate  neighbors,  who  look  on  their 
forebodings  as  extravagant,  and  their  precautions  as  trifling  and 
absurd."* 

"When  the  organ  is  too  lai^e,  it  produces  doubts,  irresolution, 
and  wavering;  and  may  lead  to  absolute  incapacity  for  vigorous  and 
decisive  conduct.  A  great  and  involuntary  activity  of  it  produces 
a  panicj — a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  hurried  away  by  an  irre- 
sistible emotion  of  fear,  for  which  no  adequate  external  cause 
eusts. 

The  organ  is  almost  uniformly  large  in  children,  and  appears, 
from  dus  circumstance,  to  be  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than 
*  Sur  lei  FonctioiMi  da  Cenreaa,  tome  iy.  p.  3S0. 
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muxf  of  the  other  organs.  Tlib  is  a  wise  provision  of  nsture, 
as  caution  is  never  more  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  indiv id- 
udf  than  during  the  helpless  years  of  infancy  and  childhood*  Chil- 
dren possessing  a  large  ead<minent  may  be  safely  trusted  to  lake 
care  of  iliemselves ;  they  will  rarely  be  found  in  danger*  When, 
on  llie  oUjer  hand,  ll*e  organs  are  small  in  a  child,  lit^  uiU  be  a 
hapless  hifoiu;  fifty  keepers  will  not  supply  tlxe  place  of  the 
instinctive  ^lardianship  performed  by  adequate  Cautiousness,  In 
a  boy  of  six  years  of  age  it  was  very  smaD,  and  he  took  off  his 
cioihes  to  leap  into  an  old  quarry  full  of  water  to  recover  his  cap^ 
which  the  wind  had  blown  into  it,  total ly  insensible  to  the  danger, 
which  was  imminent,  of  being  drowned.  In  some  very  young 
children,  the  organs  are  so  prominent  as  to  alarm  nmttiers  with 
the  fear  of  disease  or  defomiiiy.  Water  in  the  head  indeed  fre- 
fjuendy  shows  itself  by  an  enlargement  of  iliis  pari  of  the  skull, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  unskilful  persons  to  mistake  a  natural 
and  healthy  dev elopement  of  the  organ  in  question j  for  an  indication 
of  this  disease. 

In  mature  age,  when  the  organ  is  very  deficient,  the  individual 
is  rash  and  precipitate.  He  is  never  apprehensive  about  the  residts 
of  his  conduct,  and  often  proceeds  to  act  without  due  considera- 
tion. Persons  of  lliis  description  are  frequently  of  a  gay,  ciu-cless 
disposition,  and  engrossed  entirely  with  the  present ;  they  adopt 
rash  resolutions,  and  enter  upon  hazardous  enterprises,  without 
deliberation  or  advice.  In  domestic  life,  misforttmes  overtake 
tbem  in  consequence  of  tlieir  want  of  precaution.  From  con- 
stitutional recklessness,  they  precipitate  themselves  against  objects 
in  tiie  dark  ;  diey  break  frangible  articles,  owing  to  want  of  pre- 
caution in  arranging  tliem  ;  and  lose  the  money  which  they  lend,  by 
omitting  to  take  proper  security  for  repayment.  Riding  upon  a  slip- 
pery path,  quite  insensible  to  danger,  their  horse  falls  and  deprives 
them  of  life,  A  cat,  or  other  animal,  overlLirns  the  candle  which 
they  have  left  burning,  and  sets  dueir  house  on  fire.  In  short,  tbey 
are  subject  to  interminable  misfortunes,  through  want  of  caution 
in  their  conduct.* 
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This  faculty  produces  a  repressing  influence,  and,  in  esdmsA^ 
its  effects,  the  faculties  with  which  it  b  combined  ou^t  to  be  kept 
in  view.  An  individual,  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- 
Elsteem,  which  produce  instinctive  selfishness,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  remarkably  careful  of  his  own  mterest,  althoQ^  the  organ 
of  Cautiousness  was  deficient  in  his  head.  It  was  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  his  prudence  consisted  chiefly  in  resisting  solicitations  to 
perform  generous  actions,  and  to  enter  into  suretiship ;  but  that, 
when  a  tempting  prospect  of  gain  was  held  out  to  him,  although 
attended  with  great  risk,  he  was  liable  to  dash  into  the  adventure, 
and  in  consequence  frequently  sustained  severe  losses.  His  natural 
disjpositiotis  rendered  him  little  prone  to  excessive  generosity,  and 
in  that  respect  no  danger  awaited  him  ;  but  if  Cautiousness  bad 
been  large,  it  would  have  rendered  him  alive  to  the  perils  of  spec- 
ulation, and  prompted  him  to  prefer  small  and  certam  profits,  to  tbe 
chances  of  greater  but  uncertain  gain. 

Extreme  and  involuntary  activity  of  this  faculty  produces  inter- 
nal sensations  of  dread  and  apprehension,  liighly  distressmg  to  tfao 
individual,  aldiough  often  very  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant 
spectators.  Many  persons  believe  that  the  feelii^  of  tbe  mind 
depend  upon  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and  that  individuals, 
if  tliey  would  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  apprehensions,  might,  by  an  act  of  volition,  resiove 
these  teiTors.  Such  notions  argue  great  ignorance  c^  human 
nature.  As  easily  could  we  remove  a  pain  from  the  leg,  by 
resolving  lo  be  quit  of  it,  as  the  unhappy  sufferer,  under  diseased 
Cautiousness,  could  dispel  the  mental  gloom  by  which  he  is 
afflicted. 

A  large  developeraent  of  this  organ,  combined  with  much  De- 
structiveness,  predisposes  to  self-destruction.  Cautiousness  does 
not  produce  suicide  as  a  specific  act,  but  the  sentiment,  when 
excited  to  excess  by  disease  of  the  oro;ans,  gives  rise  to  intense 
melancholy,  anguish,  and  anxiety,  and,  by  rendering  life  extremely 
miserable,  indirectly  prompts  to  this  result  Hence  the  fact,  that 
the  best  of  men,  and  those  in  whose  external  circumstances  no 
adequate  motive  can  be  found,  are  sometimes  led  to  that  fatal  deed. 
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Let  no  oue  suppose  such  an  act  done  from  mere  error  in  jiidgmeni. 
It  proceeds  always  from  internal  and  fnvoluntar)'  feelings  of  a  dis- 
eased nature,  of  the  misery  and  torment  of  which,  no  man,  who  has 
never  felt  any  ihing  similar,  can  form  an  adequate  conception.  The 
|;reat  i^orance  of  mankind  in  general,  regarding  the  state  of  mind 
which  predisposes  to  suicide,  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of 
the  organs  having  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  die  fact  not  being 
knowrn,  iliat  disease  in  any  of  them  deranges  the  character  of 
the  same  feeling  which  it  serves  to  manifest,  and  often  renders  it 
mdepeodent  of  the  will.  Dr.  A.  Combe  examined  a  considerable 
number  of  suicides  in  die  Morgue  at  Paris,  and  found  in  them  Hope 
generally  small,  with  Cautiousness  atid  Destructiveness  large  ;  and 
I  have  seen  several  similar  examples. 

Many  instances  of  disease  of  this  organ  occur,  not  only  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  but  in  private  life.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that, 
at  Vietma,  he  attended  two  fathers  of  families  in  easy  circum- 
stances^ who,  neverdieless,  were  tormented  night  and  day  with  the 
apprehension  that  their  wives  and  children  were  exposed  to  die 
of  hunger*  The  most  earnest  assurances  of  dicir  friends  were 
insufficient  to  make  ihem  comprehend  that  ibis  fear  was  altogether 
chimerical-  After  their  recovery,  lliey  could  not  bear  to  hear  their 
conditioo  mentioned,  dirongh  terror  of  a  relapse.  Before  their 
malady,  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  gloomy  dispositions. 

Pinel,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  variety  of 
cases  referrible  to  diseased  Cautiousness.  **  A  distinguished  military 
officer/'  says  he,  ^' after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  the  cavalry, 
was  attacked  with  disease.  It  commenced  by  his  experiencing 
vivid  emotions  from  the  slightest  causes  ;  if,  for  example,  he  hoard 
any  disease  spoken  of,  he  immediately  believed  himself  to  be 
attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as  deranged  in  intellect, 
he  imagined  himself  insane,  and  retired  into  his  chamber  full  of 
melancholy  iljoughts  and  inquietude.  Every  thing  became  for  him 
a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm.  If  he  entered  into  a  house,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  floor  would  fall,  and  precipitate  liim  amidst  its  ruins. 

M     He  could  not  pass  a  bridge  wiUiout  terror,  unless  impelled  by  the 

H    sentiment  of  honor  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  ■' 

L 
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The  forms  io  which  this  affection  shows  itself  are  numberless. 
It  is  in  vain  to  address  tlie  understanding  of  the  patient  by  argu- 
ment, because  the  disease  consists  in  a  disordered  state  of  a 
corporeal  organ,  and  the  only  consequence  of  the  most  irresistible 
demonsuration  to  the  intellect,  would  be  a  change  of  the  object  of 
terror,  but  no  alleviation  of  the  feeling  of  painful  apprehension  itself. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  this  organ  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
by  those  of  the  lower  animals,  which  venture  out  only  during  night, 
as  owls  and  bats,  and  also  by  those  animals  which  place  sentinels 
to  warn  diem  of  approaching  danger,  as  the  wild  goose,  chamois^ 
cranes,  starlings  and  buzzards. 

ArooD^  lbs  lower  animals,  it  is  generally  larger  in  females  tbn 
in  males ;  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions  some  curious  facts,  illustrative  of 
the  greats  mioiiiestation  of  the  faculty  by  the  former  than  bgr  tbe 
latter*  R«  bl^pened -to  killy  says  he,  as  many  as  20  sqiurrels, 
withont  /faidtfkg  a  single  female  among  them  ;  although  it  was  not  the 
season  in  which  they  are  confined  by  the  care  of  their  young.  H0 
caught,  during  three  years,  44  cats  in  his  garden,  among  wludljbo 
found  only  5  females.  During  one  winter  500  bears  were  IriBadfcjft 
the  two  provinces  of  Virginia,  among  which  only  2  femiles  w&f% 
discovered.  An  account  of  the  wolves  destroyed  in  France,  frwn 
1st  January  1816  to  1st  January  1317,  was  published  officially  by 
Count  Gerardin,  Captain  of  tlie  Royal  Chase,  and  it  showed  1894 
males,  and  only  522  females.  Among  the  goats,  the  leader  is  always 
a  female,  and  their  safety  it  will  be  recollected,  arises  fi*om  a  high 
degree  of  circumspection.  Among  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  othor 
animals  who  are  defended  by  courage,  the  leader  is  uniformly  % 
male,  for  in  this  sex,  in  general,  Combativeness  is  larger.  This 
fact,  of  females  in  general  being  more  cautious  than  males,  kr 
corroborated  by  Captain  Franklin,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Arctic 
Regions.  "It  is  extraordinary,"  says  he,  " that  although  I  made 
inquiries  extensively  among  the  Indians,  I  met  with  but  one  vrtio 
said  that  he  had  killed  a  she  bear  with  young  in  the  womb." 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  these  state- 
ments, that  more  males  are  produced  by  nature  than  females;  which 
is  quite  correct;  but  this  excess  of  males  does  not  extend  to  ^ 
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meDtietfa  part  of  the  diflerence  m  the  numbef  of  their  deaths  by 
violence* 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  '*  fear/'  or  of  the  instinct- 
ive tendency  to  avoid  danger,  as  an  original  principle  of  ilie  mind ; 
otit  Dr.  Tbotnas  Brown  ranks  mdanckoly  among  the  primitive 
emolian§,  which  is  one  of  the  eifects  of  this  faculty  in  a  state  of 
CQDSlaot  but  not  violent  activity. 

The  organ  is  larger  in  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scots,  tlian  in 
the  French;  and  it  appears  to  be  larger  in  die  English  than  in  the 
Turkish  head.  Mr.  Forster,  a  civil  sen^ant  on  the  Madras  Estab- 
lishment, travelled  overland  from  Bengal  to  England,  in  the  year 
17S2,  disguised  as  a  Turk.  In  all  die  numberless  scenes  through 
which  be  passed,  be  liad  tlie  address  successfully  to  maintain  his 
disguise,  except  in  one  single  instance,  in  wliich  he  was  detected 
by  one  individual,  who  was  led  to  certainty  in  the  discovery  which 
be  made  by  examining  the  shape  of  the  traveller's  head.  He  says, 
*^  a  Georgian  merchant,  w^ho  occupied  llie  mora  next  to  mine,  ( it 
waain  Cashmere,)  and  was  a  very  agreeable  neighbor,  did  not,  I 
obeenred,  ghre  a  ready  credit  to  my  story,  which  be  cross-exam- 
ined with  some  tokens  of  suspicion;  and  one  day  having  desired 
to  look  at  my  head,  he  decidedly  pronounced  it  to  be  that  of  a 
Christian*  In  a  future  conversation  he  explained  to  me,  and 
proved  by  comparison,  lliat  die  head  of  a  Christian  is  broad 
Itthindy  midJl€Uted  out  at  the  crown; — that  a  Maliomedan*s  head 
grows  narrow  at  the  top,  and,  like  a  monkey's,  hns  a  conic  form,** 
(Forstor's  Journeif^  vol.  ii.  p.  33.)  This  description  indicates 
Cautictisness  to  be  larger  in  the  Christian.  *-  It  is  large  in  Bruce, 
Raphael,  Hette,  the  Mummies  and  Hindoos;  moderate  in  Bd- 
Engham,  Mary  Mactnnes  and  Negroes.  The  difference  between  a 
large  and  small  developement  frequently  exceeds  an  inch  in  extent ; 
and  as  tlie  orsran  is  particularly  easy  of  ob5er\^ation,  it  deserves  the 

ention  of  beginners. 

>The  organ  19  ascertained. 
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Genus  III— OF  THE  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES. 
II. — Superior  Sentiments. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Man  so  far  as  he  is  animal. 
But,  besides  the  organs  and  faculties  ah-eady  spoken  of,  common 
to  him  with  the  brutes,  he  is  endowed  witli  a  variety  of  sentiments, 
which  constitute  the  human  character.  Of  many  of  these  the 
lower  animals  appear  to  be  destitute.  The  convolutions  which 
form  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Conscientiousness  in 
the  human  brab,  run  Uansversely;  and  in  the  brains  of  the  lower 
animals,  so  (ar  as  I  have  observed,  no  corresponding  convolutions 
appear.  The  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Imitation,  however, 
which  are  here  classed  among  the  superior  sentiments,  run  longi- 
tudmally,  and  corresponding  parts  are  found  in  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  faculties  now  to  be  treited  of  produce  emo- 
tions or  feelings. 


13. BENEVOLENCE. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal  bone, 
in  the  coronal  aspect,  and  immediately  before  the  fontanel.  The 
figures  represent  the  organ  large  and  small. 

Jacob  Jeryis.  Charib. 


Benerolence  larg9.  Benerolence  nuOl. 

One  of  Dr.  Gall's  friends  frequentiy  said  to  him,  that,  as  he 

•ought  for  external  indications  of  mental   qualities,  he  ought   to 

amine  the  head  of  his  servant  named  Joseph.     "It  is  impof- 

said  his  friend,  *'  to  find  a  greater  degree  of  goodness  than 
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ihat  youDg  roan  possesses.  For  more  ihon  ten  years  during  which 
he  has  been    m   my  service,  I    have  seen   lum  msQifest,  on  alJ 

occasions,  only  benevolence,  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  This 
is  ibe  more  surprising,  as  he  does  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  has  grown  up  to  manhood  among  servants  of  very 
taferior  habrts/'  Dr.  Gall  adds,  that,  previous  to  Uiat  time,  he 
kd  been  far  from  supposijig  iliat  what  is  called  goodness  of  heart 
couJd  have  any  organ  in  the  brain,  and,  consequently,  bad  never 
looked  for  indications  of  it  in  ihc  head.  TJie  repealed  solicitations 
of  his  friend,  however,  at  length  aivoke  his  curiosityp 

He  immediately  recollected  the  habitual  conduct  of  a  youM 
man,  whom  he  had  known  from  his  most  tender  infancy,  and  'W  ho 
was  distinguished  from  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisten  by  his 
goodness  of  heart*  AJtliough  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
eames  proper  to  Jiis  age,  and  delighted  in  scotjring  the  forests  in 
searcli  of  birds*  nests  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  any  of  his  brothers  or 
sisters  become  sick,  tlian  an  inclination  yet  more  irresistible  kept 
him  al  home,  and  drew  from  him  the  most  assiduous  attentions 
towards  the  sufferer*  When  grapes,  or  apples,  or  cherries,  were 
distributed  among  the  children,  his  share  was  always  the  bast,  and 
be  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  others  partake  more  largely  thatt  himself. 
He  was  never  more  pleased  than  when  some  good  fortune  happen- 
ed to  those  whom  he  loved,  on  wliich  occasions  he  often  shed 
tears  of  joy*  He  WdS  fond  of  taking  charge  of  sheep,  dogs, 
rabbits,  pigeons  and  birds,  and  if  one  of  these  birds  happetjcd  to 
die,  he  wept  bitterly,  which  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon  him  the 
ridicule  of  his  companions.  Up  to  the  present  lime,  continues 
Dr.  Gall,  benevolence  and  goodness  are  the  distingnisiiing  char- 
acteristics of  this  indivkluaL  These  dispositions  certainly  did  not 
arise  from  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  all  along 
surrounded  by  those  whose  condtict  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
very  opposite  results.  Dr  Gall  then  began  to  suspect,  that  what 
is  called  goodness  of  heart  is  not  an  acquired,  but  an  innate,  quality 
of  the  mind. 

On  another  occasion,  amidst  a  very  large  family,  he  spoke  of 
the  boasted  goodness  of  keari  of  the  servant  Joseph.     **  Ah  ! ' , 


said  the  eldest  dayghter,  ''our  brother  Charles  is  exactly  like  him  ; 
you  must  positively  examine  his  head,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  good 
A  child  he  is," 

I      *'  I  had  thus  in  my  eye,'*  says  Dr.  Gall,  "three  cases,  in  which 

goodness  of  disposition  was  strongly  marked,     1  took  casts  of  their 

heads,  placed   them  along  side  of  each  other,  and  continued  to 

examine  them,  until  I  discovered  a  dcvclopemcnt  common  lo  the 

three.     This,  I  at  last  fouinl,  although  the  heads  were  in  otlier 

respects  very  ditferently  formed.     In   the   meantime,  I  tried   to 

find  similar  cases  in  families,  schools,  &c.  tliat  I  might  he  in  a 

condition  to  multiply  and  correct  my  observations.     I  extended 

my  investigation  to  animals  also,  and,  in  a  short  time,  collected  so 

j  great  a  number  of  facts,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  qtiahty,  or 

I  fcculty,  whose  existence  is  better  e5tabhsiied  ihan  that  of  Benevo- 

►  lence,  and  the  organ  with  which  it  is  connected.*' 

The  faculty  produces  the  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
disposes  to  compassion  and  active  goodness.  It  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish kindness  flowing  from  this  sentiment,— from  acts  of  attention, 
arising  from  Love  of  Apjirobalionj  or  more  interested  motives. 
A  warmth  of  manner,  and  directness  of  purpose,  are  communicated 
by  this  faculty,  tliat  touch  the  mind  at  once.  We  feel  its  character, 
and  recognise  it  as  genuine,  unalloyed  goodness,  aiming  at  no  end 
but  the  welfare  of  its  object.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  air 
of  coldness  and  constraint  attending  deeds  of  kindness,  proceed- 
ing from  interested  motives,  betraying  die  source  from  whicli  they 
flow.  The  secret  spring,  and  ulterior  object,  are  apparent,  not- 
withstanding the  efl<3rts  made  to  conceal  diem.  St  Paul  gives  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  genuine  character  of  this  sentiment,  in 
his  account  of  Christian  charity,  beginning,  '^  Charity  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself ;  is 
not  puffed  up***  The  good  Samaritan  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  a 
delightful  instance  of  the  disposition  formed  by  Benevolence  when 
eminently  powerful. 

This  faculty  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  tlie  possessor.  It 
communicates  a  lively,  amiable,  delightful  tinge  to  the  impressions 
received  by  the  mind  from  without.     It   produces   liberality  of 
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seaiiment  towards  all  mankiDcl,  a  disposition  lo  love  them,  and  to 
Jnell  on  their  virtues  rather  thao  tlicir  vices.  A  person  in  whom 
this  feeling  is  strong,  rarely  eoinplains  of  the  ingratiiude  or  heart- 
lessness  of  others.  His  goodness  provides  its  own  reward*  The 
organ  appears  very  large  tn  the  mask  of  Henri  Qnatre.  When 
some  one  spoke  lo  him  of  an  officer  of  the  League,  by  whom  he 
was  not  loved,  he  replied,  " /e  veux  luifaire  lani  de  bien^  que  J€ 
kforcerai  de  m^  aimer  majgrc  luu"  A  person  tlius  endowed  is 
so  conscious  of  wishing  well  to  others,  that  he  does  not  doubt 
of  their  good  will  towards  himself.  Adhesiveness  attaches  us  lo 
friends  and  to  country  ;  but  Benevolence  brings  the  whole  human 
race  within  the  circle  of  our  afTec  lions.  Feneloa  exiiibited  a 
beautiful  manifestation  of  it,  when  he  said,  '*  I  am  a  iriie  French^ 
maUj  and  love  my  country;  but  I  love  manldud  better  than 
my  countr)'."  It  inspired  Henri  Quatre  also,  when  he  replied  to 
those  who  exhorted  iiim  lo  rigor  towards  some  places  which  had 
joined  the  League  ;  '*  La  satisfaction  qu^on  lire  de  la  vengeance 
ne  dure  qu^un  moment  j  mais  celle  qu*on  tire  de  la  clcmence  est 
etemelle."  The  organ  is  Jarge,  and  very  distinctly  marked,  in  the 
mask  of  Jacob  Jervis,  presented  by  Dr.  Ahell  to  the  Phrenological 
Society,  and  represented  on  p,  244.  That  individual  possessed 
the  sentiment  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself  when  he  saw  persons  coming  to  make  improper  solicita- 
tions, being  conscious  of  his  inability  to  resist  them. 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  this  faculty  cannot  be  manifested,  eKcept 
in  bestowing  alms  or  giving  away  money.  It  may  be  exerted  in 
the  domestic  circle,  and  in  society,  in  a  thousand  ways,  productive 
of  advantage,  without  any  idea  of  donatmn.  It  is  benevolence  lo 
those  wilh  wiiom  we  live,  to  order  our  arrangements  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  conifort  and  happiness  ;  not  to  deny  ibem  legitimate 
and  proper  gratifications  of  their  own  dispositions  ;  it  is  benevolence 
to  suppress  our  owii  humors  and  tendencies,  when  these  would 
give  unnecessary  pain  to  others  ;  to  restrain  Self-Esteem  and 
Destrucdveness,  for  example,  in  our  commands  ;  to  be  mild  and 
merciful  in  our  censures  ;  lo  exert  our  influence  and  authority  to 
promote  ihe  welfare  of  others  ;  and  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
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of  all  exercises,  is  to  visit  the  poor  and  vicious,  wlien  suffering 
ftod  wrretcbed,  even  widi  the  view  of  adniimstering  only  die  pecy- 
dary  bounty  of  others. 

Deficiency  of  Benevolence  does  not  produce  cruelty  or  any 
positively  bad  sentuuent ;  but  it  leads  to  regardlessness  of  the 
welfare  o(  others.  When  the  organ  is  small,  a  pouerfuJ  restraint 
is  withdrawn  from  the  lower  propensities*  In  Bellingham,  Hare, 
Griffiths,  and  otlier  cold-blooded  and  dcliberaic  murderers,  ilie 
organ  is  decidedly  deficient.  Those  in  whom  this  organ  is  less 
than  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  rarely  feel  themselves  called 
on  to  join  in  works  of  charity,  to  contribute  to  subscriptions,  or  to 
bestow  personal  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  they  generally 
urge  the  apolog)^  that  they  have  enough  to  do  with  themselves, 
and  diat  nobody  manifests  Benevolence  to  them.  This  last  excuse 
may  be  just;  for  it  is  in  tlie  nature  of  all  the  higher  sentiments 
10  be  doubly  rewarded;  firsts  in  the  enjoyment  which  attends 
the  very  exercise  of  them  ;  and  secondly^  m  tlie  good  will  and 
kindly  feeling  which  the  manifestation  of  them  generates  in  others. 
Closelv  connected  as  men  are  in  society,  and  dependent,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  on  each  other  fi>r  prosperit}^  and  happi- 
ness, no  individual  can  enjoy,  or  leave  to  his  children,  a  richer 
and  more  ^^aluable  treasure,  than  the  esteem  and  aifeclion  of  his 
^  fellows,  founded  on  respect  and  graiilude  for  his  own  virtues  and 
generosity.  Such  advantages,  indeed,  the  selfish  man  cannot  enjoy; 
for  his  conduct  excites  no  benevolence  in  others  towards  him,  and 
bis  selfishness  becomes  tlie  more  necessary,  as  he  has  chosen  it 
as  his  stay.  When  lorge  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  are 
combined  with  tins  organ  small,  the  individual  will  he  an  niter 
disbeliever  in  disinterested  goodness,  and  will  regard  generosity, 
which  has  no  selfish  end,  as  imbecility.  Such  a  combination, 
also,  if  joined  wHili  much  Destnjctiveness,  probably  leads  its 
possessors  to  doubt  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Deficiency  of  the  organ,  in  short,  exposes  the  mind  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  tlie  lower  feelings,  and  tlie  temper  is  then  apt  to 
become  cold,  harsh,  sour  and  unhappy.  There  is  little  sympathy 
with  enjoyment ;  tlie  face  of  creation  does  not  appear  to  smile ; 
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XDoral  and  physical  objects  are  riewed  on  tlieir  darkest  tides  ;  and 
if  Destructivcness  be  large,  the  mind  steels  itself^  wiili  malignity, 
as  a  defence  against  dieir  imagined  evil  qualities ;  misiunhropy, 
10  shorti  is  the  resulL  The  character  of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by 
MUion,  and  hy  Byron  In  his  drama  of  Cain,  is  a  personi6cation 
of  great  Destnictiveness  and  Intellect,  with  an  utter  destitution  of 
Benerolence. 

The  organ  is  small  in  tiibes  of  men  remarkable  for  cruelty, 
for  example,  in  the  Charibs,  In  the  representations  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  CaiacaJla,  Nero,  Catlierine  of  Medicis,  Christian  ilie 
Cruel,  Dantoo  and  Roljespiere,  saj's  Dr.  Gall,  the  organ  is  defi- 
cient; while  it  is  large  in  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Henri  Quatre, 
and  other  individuals  distinguished  for  benevolent  feeling. 

Benevolence,  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  requires  to  be 
directed  by  ConscieiiLitiusness  and  Intellect,  otherwise  it  produces 
abuses.  When  loo  powerful,  and  not  so  guided,  it  leads  to 
profusion.  This  kind  of  facility  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  weak- 
oess  of  reasoniog  power ;  it  arises  from  an  over  ready  disposition 
to  ^ive,  without  an  adequate  motive  or  consideration,  except  the 
pleasure  of  bestowing. 

Benevolence  vety  pow^erful,  '^vith  deficient  Firmness,  may  lead 
also  to  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  just  interests  of  the  individual,  to  the 
necessities  or  cupidity  of  others.  In  short,  diis  sentiment, 
indulged  without  consideration,  pi-odiices  tlie  worst  consequences; 
indiscriminate  donations  to  be^^ars  in  the  street  encourage  profli- 
gacy; and  compulsory  assessments  for  support  of  the  poor,  have 
often  proved  die  parents  of  idleness  and  careless  conduct.  It 
can  never  be  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  functions  of  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mir.d  are  distinct,  that  those  which  feel 
give  merely  an  imptdse  in  general,  and  that  Nature  intended  the 
direction  of  them  to  be  placed  under  the  faculties  which  reasocu 
Hence,  iJie  individual  who  instinctively  feels  a  vivid  compassjan 
fur  every  object  in  distress,  ought  to  be  aware,  that  this  impulse 
is  not  tlie  voice  of  inspiration  directing  him  to  tht  mode  m  which 
it  ought  to  be  itidulged.  On  the  contrary,  the  stronger  the 
eroodon,  the  power  of  direction  is  not  unfrequently  the  weaker; 
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because  the  feeling  is  in  itself  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  so 
deUghtfuJ,  tliat  the  man  who  is  inspired  by  it  is  the  last  to  suspect 
the  necessity  of  much  considnration  In  regard  to  its  exercise.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  also  he  reniemhered,  that  the 
faculues  which  reason  do  not  feel  Benevolence,  and  that,  hence, 
lliQt  individual  is  most  fitted  lo  niatuj-c  wise  plans  of  charity,  to 
whom  Nature  has  given  most  of  the  faculty  which  feels  this  emo- 
tion, with  most  of  the  faculties  which  trace  consequences,  and 
direct  it. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  have  placed  a  faculty 
of  Benevolence,  and  another  of  Destructiveness,  in  ihe  same  mind; 
but  Jllan  is  confessedly  an  assemblage  of  various  qualities.  The 
great  modern  Novelist  speaks  of  "  the  well  known  cases  of  men  of 
undoubted  benetohnce  of  character  and  disposition,  whose  prin- 
cipal delight  is  to  see  a  miserable  criminal^  degraded  alike  by  liis 
previous  ciimesj  and  the  sentence  which  he  has  incurred,  conclude 
a  vicious  and  a  trretched  lifey  by  an  ignominiou.f  and  cruel 
d^aiL'**  Tliis  indicates  Benevolence  coexisting  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual witli  Desirucliveness.     The  greatest  of  Poets  has  said, — 


**  O  thou  goddosa, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  bUxon'tt 
In  these  lwr>  princely  boys  \  Tliey  are  ab  gttUU 
An  zcphjrs«,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wngglng  his  BWBQt  heail ;  and  jcl  as  rottgk. 
Their  royal  blood  encJiafT'd,  as  the  nid'al  wind, 
Thai  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain -pine, 
And  make  him  etoop  to  the  vule.*' 

^Here  Shakspeare  informs  us,  that  these  hoys  manifested  much 
Combaliveness  and  Destructiveness,  combined  with  great  Benevo- 
lence.    The  3Word  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  Slate,  and  what  is  ii 

but  the  synibol  of  destruction  ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 

who  otiend  agniust  the  laws? — ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity, 
to  purposes  of  Benevolence  and  Justice*  What  are  the  implements 
of  war  but  instruuients  of  destruction;  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers 
take  the  field,  but  to  destroy  their  enemies?  And  yet,  surgeoni 
•  St.  Ronan^B  Well. 
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and  numerous  assistants  attend  on  armies,  to  succor  those  on  whom 
the  calamities  of  war  have  fiillen;  the  two  faculues,  which  are 
deemed  incoropatihlej  heing  thus  manifested  logf?ther^  with  delib- 
erate design.  Without  Coinbativencss  and  Desiructiveness  there 
would  be  no  war;  and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  existed,  there 
would  be  neither  rnercy  nor  compassion.  Instead,  tlierefore, 
the  coexistence  of  these  facuhies  forrnina;  an  objection  to  the 
phrenological  system,  it  proves  its  hamiony  with  nature. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  Benevolence  and  Destructiveness  from  being 
incompatible,  llial  the  latter  is  frequeudy  tlie  means  of  calling  the 
former  into  vivacious  aclivrly,  and  both  feelings  are  found  in  a 
state  of  Jjigh  excitement  at  the  same  moment.  **  Destructiveness,'' 
says  Mr,  Scott,  '*  may  often  come  in  aid  of  Benevolence  or  of 
Justice,  or  of  the  other  superior  sentiments,  resisting  every  species 
of  fraud,  oppression,  and  wrong.  Thus,  in  the  character  given  of 
himself  by  Job,  he  says,  '  I  brake  the  jaws  of  tlie  wicked,  and 
plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth.*  '■  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  striVin^  and  appropriate  example  of  the  simultaneous  activity 
of  Destruciiveness  and  Benevolence,  than  that  furnished  by  the 
beautiful  and  parhetic  stanzas  of  Btirns,  written  "on  seeing  a 
womiiled  hare  limp  by  him,  which  a  fellow  had  just  shot  at;"  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  two  facuhies  had  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  poet's  mind  on  the  occasion — so  vebementl}'  has  he 
given  vent  to  both.  The  last  line,  it  will  be  observed,  he  ha« 
dedicated  equally  to  the  expression  of  each: — 

"  Inhomvi  man  !  cone  on  thy  barbarous  *Tit 
And  blaaied  be  Ihr  murder-aiming  eye  ; 
May  npvcr  pity  iootlif*  ihoc  witJi  a  sfgh, 
Nor  cTcr  pleiuiure  g^Ud  Ui^  cruel  heart ! 

Go  livOj  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field, 
The  bitter  little  thnt  of  life  rcnwiios : 
No  more  the  thickening-  brakes  and  Terdant  plwm 

To  Uiee  almjl  home,  or  ibod,  or  paelime  yield. 

Seek;  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rent, 

No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  b*'d  ! 

The  Bheltcring  rushes  whistlmg^  o'er  thy  head. 
The  cold  enilh  with  thy  bloody  boBjm  prett. 
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Oft  u  bj  winding  Nilh^  I^  musing,  wait 
The  sober  erej  or  hnil  iKe  cheerful  dawn, 
111  tmm  the**  spotting  o'er  tbe  dew/  lawiif 

r  tAe  rv0ians  uintf  arid  mourn  tky  hapltaa  faU.** 
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The  iodividual  who  ilius  received  iha  malediction  of  Bums  rebt- 
ed  10  Allan  Cunomgbiim  the  circurastances  from  uliich  this  poem 
took  its  rise.  '^  The  hares,**  he  said,  "-^ often  came  and  nibbled 
our  wheat-6raird  ;  and  once,  in  the  gloaming, ^t  was  in  April, ^^ — 
I  shot  at  one,  and  wounded  her  :  she  ran  bleeding  by  Bums,  who 
was  pacing  up  and  down  by  liimself,  not  far  from  me*  He  started, 
and,  with  a  bitter  curse,  ordered  me  out  of  his  sight,  or  he  would 
throw  me  instantly  into  the  Niih.  Atid,  had  I  stayed,  I  '11  warrant 
he  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  word,  though  I  was  both  young 
and  strong*"*  The  character  of  Burns  was,  m  fact,  of  a  sort 
which  Phrenology  alone  enables  us  to  explain.  ''  By  nature  kind, 
brave,  sincere,  ond  in  a  singular  degree  compassionate,  he  was,  on 
ihe  oiher  hand,"  says  Dr.  Currie,  "^  proudj  irascible,  and  vindic- 
tive.-^ So  opposite  are  the  elementary  faculties  which  constitute 
the  human  mind  [ 

Benevolence  cnnnol  he  compensated  by  Adhesiveness  and  Con- 
scientiousness, or  any  other  facukies.  A  daughter,  wife,  or  sister 
who  possesses  large  Benevolence  will,  at  a  sick  bed,  show  an  anx- 
iety to  alleviate  suilering,  a  softness  and  sympathy  of  nianner,  and, 
if  Intellect  is  posses.'sed,  a  facility  of  invention  in  devising  means  of 
relief,  that  will  be  truly  admirable  and  to  the  patient  invaluable 
Btil  if  this  organ  be  deficient,  although  the  aitendant  may,  through 
Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  do  exevy  \\nnv  ihat  is  suggested 
by  others*  she  will  neither  feel,  sympathize  with,  rtor  assiduously 
labor  to  assuage  the  patient's  pain.  This  observation  applies  to 
every  department  of  life  in  which  Benevolence  can  be  manifested. 
When  it  is  small,  the  well-spring  of  goodness  flawing  towards 
misery  to  relieve  it  is  wanting. 

Dr.  Gall  relcrs,  not  only  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  but  the 
sentiment  of  justice,  to  the  faculty  now  under  consideration, 
*<  The  reader  will  remember,'*  says  he,  ''that  I  could  not  discover 

•  Lockhwt'ji  Life  of  Robert  Bujth,  p.  110. 
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the  functions  of  the  diiferent  organs,  except  ulien  I  met  with  thera 
w  a  state  of  extreme  develojieraerit,  and  when,  consequently,  the 
faculties  were  maDifested  with  excessive  energy.  A  mental  power, 
JD  a  state  of  high  excitement^  sometimes  exhibits  a  charact»T  tjiilte 
differcni  in  ap|>earance  from  its  ortlmary  foim  of  maiiHe^sialion* 
Lrbertinisra  is  the  consequence  of  over  activity  of  Ajnativeness, 
and  iht^ft  of  Acqmslliveness,  It  is  the  5ame  with  Benevolence. 
The  individuals  wJio  bad  become  remarkable  on  accuunl  of  uncom- 
mon goodness  of  heart,  presenled  an  extreme  deve!opement  of  the 
organ  in  question.  Consequently j  Goodness,  Benevolence,  Sen* 
sibility  to  Distress,  are  not  tlie  primitive  destination,  or  ordinary 
function  of  this  orgjan;  but  the  manifestation  of  Its  exalted  condition. 
Benevolence,  therefore,  is  something  more  than  the  primitive 
function  of  llie  orgaa  from  which  it  proceeds.  What  is  the 
ori^nal  sentimeot  ?  It  being  extremely  difhcuh  to  make  poOTlive 
observations  on  the  fundamental  dcrstination  of  an  orgnn,  I  am 
obliged-i*'  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "to  resort  to  reasoning;  and  I  think 
there  are  plausible  grounds  for  holding,  that  the  primitive  tendency 
connected  with  this  organ  is  that  which  disposes  man  to  conduct 
suitable  to  the  maintenance  of  sociij  order  :  I  rail  it  the  Moral 
SenHy  ike  sentiment  of  Justice  and  Injuslice**^  lie  proceeds  uiih 
a  variety  of  arguments,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  diat  Benevo* 
leoce  *'n'est  qu*  un  dcgr^-  d 'action  plus  <?lev^  du  sens  moml.*'* 

Dr.  Spiu^zbeim  dissents  from  this  view,  and  holds  Conscientious- 
ness to  be  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  which  he  has  discovered  and 
established  die  organ;  aldiough  it  was  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Gdh 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  settling  Uiis  dispute;  llie  one  by 
metaphysical  analysis  of  the  feeling,  and  the  other  by  observation 
of  the  organ.  The  result  of  both  appears  to  nie  to  he  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim. — I  shall  revert  to  tlie  subject  when  treatiog  of  die 
organ  of  Conscientiousness. 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  tliis  organ,  Dr.  Spurzhelm 
(Kflers  from  Dr.  Gall,  acd  apparently  on  good  grounds,  *'An 
optnion  of  Dr.  Gall's,"  says  he,  ''of  which  I  cannot  approve,  is, 
that  Benevolence  may  degenerate  into  bad  tenq^er,  and  into  tlie 

•  But  Icf  Fonctioni  du  Cerveay,  tonie  v.  p,  273,  et  »eqaen. 
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propensity  to  rejoice  in  the  evil  that  happens  to  others j  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sense  of  laste  may  degernerate  into  disgust  at  food, 
physical  love  into  aversion  to  the  other  sex,  and  the  sense  of 
melody  to  aversion  to  music.  The  inactivity  of  Benevolence,  or 
its  exhausled  state,  may  produce  indiilVnence  to  its  functionSj  and 
make  us  avoid  any  opporiunily  of  doing  beneficent  actions;  but 
active  wickedness,  and  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  othei-s,  like  cru- 
elty, depend  on  inferior  feelings,  unaccompanied  by  superior  sen- 
timents."* 

This  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  it  is  largely 
developed,  they  are  mild  and  docile;  whereas,  when  it  is  deficient, 
they  are  vicious,  ill-natured,  and  intractable.  Dr.  Gall  gi\  es  some 
in  teres  ting  ill  us  tra  dons  of  this  fact.  The  head  of  the  tiger,  says 
he,  is  more  flat  at  diis  part  dran  that  of  the  lion;  and  the  heads  of 
the  hyaena  and  wolf  are  more  depressed  than  tlmt  of  the  doe:.  The 
organ  Is  greatly  depressed  immediately  above  the  level  of  tl)e  eyes, 
in  die  baboon;  wdiile,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  elevated  in  the  oumn- 
outaiis;;  and  the  dispositions  of  all  diese  animals  are  in  accordance 
with  their  dev elopement.  In  the  horse,  the  organ  is  placed  in  die 
middle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  eyes.  ^Vhcn  this  region 
is  hollow  and  narrow,  a  horse  is  invariably  vicious,  ad  di^pO!icd 
to  bite  and  to  kick*  In  mild  and  good  natured  horses,  on  the 
contrary,  this  part  stands  as  fai'  out  as  tlie  eyes,  or  even  fm^tlier. 
The  driver  of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly,  says  Dr.  Gall,  bm -ht,  at 
a  low  price,  a  horse  which  nobody  could  use  on  accouni  of  its 
extreme  bad  temper;  but  it  was  an  excellent  runner*  In  die  first 
week  it  bit  ofTtwo  of  the  driver's  lingers,  and  one  of  bis  ears.  He 
attempted  to  correct  it  by  redoubled  blows,  but  these  rendered  It 
only  more  vicious.  He  then  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle 
treatment,  and  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree.  Tlie  organ  in  J 
question  was  very  small  in  this  anhnalj  and  the  same  conformation  ■ 
will  be  found  in  all  horses  which  require  to  be  muzzled,  lo  prevent 
them  from  biting.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  in  the  coimtry 
mentioned  at  his  dinner  table  that  he  hpd  two  hordes,  one  ex- 
tremely mild,  and  the  odier  very  vicious,  in  temper.     They  wero 
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bfoajg^f  oat  into  the  stable-yurd,  and  by  examining  their  heads, 
according  to  Dr.  GalPs  directions,  I  pointed  oul  each,  without 
b;iviui:  previously  seen  them.  The  didbrence  was  so  great,  iJiat 
seveial  persona  who  were  present  recognised  it,  tlie  moment  diey 
were  told  uhere  to  look  for  Ir.  I  liave  seen  Uiis  experiment 
repeated  wlih  invariable  success. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  dogs*  Dr.  Gall  saved  two 
puppies  of  a  litter  of  five,  and  watclied  their  dispositions  with  the 
closest  attention.  Even  before  their  eyes  were  opoiird  be  remarked 
a  great  difference  between  them  ;  one  of  tliem,  when  taken  into 
the  band,  testified}  by  its  gestures,  that  it  was  pleased  ;  tlie  oilier 
growled  J  wbtued,  and  struggled  till  it  Wiis  put  down.  Scarcely 
were  iljey  fifteen  days  old,  when  one  indicated,  by  die  motions  of 
its  tail,  contentment  and  gendeness,  not  only  towards  olher  little 
dogs,  but  to  persons  who  approached  it;  the  other,  on  die  con- 
trary, never  ceased  to  grumble,  and  to  bite  every  one  within  its 
reach.  Aware  how^  much  was  attributed  to  educaiion,  Dr.  Gall 
charged  those  who  habitually  appronched  these  animals  to  bestow 
equal  caresses  on  each.  He  himself  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
sofum  ilie  disposition  of  die  ill-nalured  one,  but  nothing  could 
change  its  character.  It  bit  even  its  modier,  if  she  chanced  to 
incommode  It.  In  the  sixth  month,  the  dogs  were  seized  with 
distemper,  and  widi  whatever  degree  of  gentleness  they  were 
treated,  the  one  never  ceased  to  growl  and  bite,  till  death  put  an  end 
to  its  eiForts ;  while  the  oiher,  on  the  contrar)^  till  its  last  moment, 
gftve  the  most  striking  marks  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  look  charge  of  it.  Even  the  servants  were  forcibly  struck 
m\h  the  difference  in  the  disposhlons  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Gall 
states,  that  the  dilTerenre  in  their  heads  was  equally  conspicuous. 

In  observing  dus  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  necessaiy  to  be 
acquainted  with  tlie  oslealo;iy  of  tlieir  skulls,  to  be  able  correctly 
to  di^tingtusb  its  place*  In  some  of  them,  the  elephant,  the  sow, 
&0.  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel  at  this  part,  and 
hecice  the  size  of  the  organ  in  them  cannot  be  ascertained,  except 
by  dissection.  In  tlie  bull  and  cow,  the  inner  table  is  separated  to 
some  distance  from  the  external  table,  but  the  two  tables  are  parallel 
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1  the  re^on  of  this  organ,  and  on  this  account  its  size  nqr  be 
judged  of  during  life.  The  same  is  the  case,  says  Dr.  Gall,  jriA 
the  cat.* 

"There  are  examples,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "on  record, 
where  animals  have  shown  high  degrees  of  benevolence  to  others, 
and  even  to  man.  A  respectable  family  in  Paris  told  me,  that  they 
had  a  horse  and  a  cow  living  together  in  the  same  stable  ;  that  the 
horse  several  times  got  unded,  went  to  tlie  comer  where  the  sack 
of  oats  stood,  and  drew  it  in  his  teeth  near  the  cow ;  probably  to 
make  her  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  Many  dogs  also  exhibit  the 
same  feeling.  Dupont  de  Nemours  saw  a  swallow  caught  by  one 
foot  in  the  noose  of  a  packthread,  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
French  Institute  at  Paris.  The  prisoner  screamed,  and  attracted 
all  the  swallows  of  the  neighborhood.  After  a  long  and  tumultuous 
consultation,  a  great  number  formed  aline,  one  after  another,  darted 
at  the  packthread  with  their  bills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered 
the  captive."! 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Millar  favored  me  with  the  following  statement:  —  "The 
Reverend  Dr.  Wodrow,  late  of  Stevenston  in  Ayrshire,  when 
clei^man  of  Dunlop,  a  parish  in  the  same  county,  narrates  a 
curious  fact,  concerning  swallows,  in  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Mrs. 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh." — "  At  Dunlop  manse,  says  he,  in  a  veiy 
dry  summer,  one  of  their  nests,  attached  to  the  comer  of  the  parlor 
window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  window-sill,  without  any  damage 
done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  helpless  inhabitants,  four  or  five 
young  ones.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  breakfast,  when  I 
observed  the  accident ;  and  soon  after  it  happened,  I  went  out  and 
carefully  placed  it  on  the  top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  see 
the  event.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  8t  proper 
intervals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  nun)ber  of  other  swallows 
jointly  and  busily  employed,  in  a  warm  summer  morning,  in  baild- 
ing  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place  with  the  former  ;  sone  of  them 
bringing  clay,  straws,  &c.  :  others  making  use  of  these  materials  } 
others  dipping  themselves  into  an  open  well,  and  plashing  the  wiDs 

*  Sur  lea  Fonctiona  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.  p.  327.  t  Pbreoology,  p.  218. 
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of  die  nest,  and  all  of  them  cheering  one  another  to  the  usefiil  ^ork 
fa  two  hours  the  new  nest  was  completely  finished,  and  then  the 
young  ones  were  carried  through  the  air  under  the  wings  of  one, 
sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in  tlieir  lodging ; 
after  wUcli  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  troop  ceased."  Dr. 
Poole  also  stated  to  nie,  that  a  cat  having  seized  a  young  sparrow, 
a  flock  of  these  birds  perceiving  it,  attacked  tlie  cat,  fastened  on 
lis  back,  pecked  and  dapped  till  they  made  it  let  go  its  hold,  and 
rescued  the  intended  victim.  This  happened  in  a  garden  behind 
St.  John  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  neighbor  of 
Dr.  Poole's,  who  communicated  the  circumstfince  to  him.  Dogs 
also  are  knoi*Ti  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  water,  to  save 
persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  and  they  attack  with  fury 
assassins  who  asfail  their  masters. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  liquors,  by  exciting 
the  organs,  give  energy  to  ihe  feelings  or  propensities  which  depend 
on  ihem  for  the  means  of  manifeslatinn.  Some  individuals  become 
excessively  profuse  when  intoxicated.  They  would  then  give  the 
world  away;  or,  if  they  had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new 
one,  in  which  every  individual  should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On 
ike  principle,  that  intoxication  can  never  create  any  feeling,  I  am 
fnrltoed  to  lliink  that  such  persons  have  naturally  a  large  endow- 
ment of  Benevolence,  the  organ  of  which  is  stimulated  to  this  great 
activity  by  strong  potations.     Tlus,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Tills  organ  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  hy  disease.  Dr, 
Gall  menclons  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always  manifested 
great  bene^'olence  of  disposition,  and  subsequently  became  insane. 
He  gave  «way  all  his  clothes j  and  l&ft  himself  absolutely  naked  ; 
he  never  isetsed  repeating  that  he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy, 
and  be  introdticed  into  all  his  project«t  of  beneficence  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  bis  head  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration 
were  extremely  developed.  Idiots  in  whom  this  organ  is  largely 
developed  are  good-natured  and  harmless ;  while  those  in  whom  it 
is  smaV,,  if  Deslrucliveness  be  large,  are  mischievous  and  wicked. 
The  Scotch  metaphysicians  in  general  admit  the  existence  of  thb 
sentiment,  but  Hobbes,  and  many  other  metaphysical  writers,  who 
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resolve  all  our  actions  into  selfishness,  deny  it.   Dr.  Thonnas  Brown 

successfully  nnd  beaylifnlly  answers  tfie  objeclion,  tlioi  we  are  selfish 
even  in  our  reeiings  of  good-will  *'  Tiie  aoaly^is  of  Love,"  says 
he,  *'  as  a  complex  feeling,  presents  to  us  always  two  elements;  a 
vivid  delight  in  the  contemplarion  of  ilie  object,  and  a  desire  of 
good  to  that  object.  Tijough  we  cannot,  then,  when  there  is  no 
interfering  passion,  ihiuk  of  the  virtues  of  others  withotU  pkasure^ 
and  must  therefore,  in  loving  virtue,  lote  what  is  by  its  men  nature 
pleasing,  the  love  of  the  virtue  which  cannot  exist  wHhout  the 
phamre^  is  surely  an  afleclion  very  different  from  die  love  of  the 
mere  pleasure  existing,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  it  to  exist,  without 
the  rir^Mc,— a  pleasure  that  accomjianies  the  virtue  only,  as  the  soft 
or  brilliant  coloring  of  nature  flows  from  tlie  great  orb  above, — 
a  gende  radiance  that  is  delightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  and  to  our 
beart,  but  which  leads  our  eye  upward  to  the  splendid  source  from 
which  it  flows,  and  our  beait  still  higher,  to  that  Being  by  wliora 
the  sun  was  mode. "  * 
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This  organ  is  situated  at  the  naiddle  of  the  coronal  aspect  of  the 
brain,  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of  anatomists.  The  figures  repre- 
sent it  large  and  small 


Skull  m  Dr.  Gall's  Collection. 
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Gall  gives  tlie  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  Uns 
His   father's  family  consisted   of  ten  children,  wl)0  all 


received  the  same  education,  but  their  talents  and  dispositions  were 
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vety  dissimilar.  One  of  his  broili€rs  manifested  from  infancy  a 
strofig  tendency  towards  religion.     '*  Ses  jouets  Ltaient  des  vases 

d'cglise  qu'il  sculptoit  luimeme,  des  chasubles  et  des  surplis  qu'il 
faisait  avec  du  papier."  He  was  constantly  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  in  saying  mass,  and  when  obliged  to  be  absent  from  church, 
he  spent  bis  time  in  ornamenting  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of  wood. 
His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  merchant,  but  he  himself  disliked 
that  occupation,  because,  said  he,  it  exposed  him  to  die  necessity 
of  lying*  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  abandoned  merchan- 
dise; and  having  lost  all  hope  of  being  then  able  to  pursue  the 
studies  requisite  for  the  Chtircb,  be  fled  from  liis  father^s  house 
nnd  became  a  hermit.  His  father  then  allowed  him  to  study  ;  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  took  orders,  and  continued,  till  the  period 
of  his  death,  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  and  the  practice 
of  penance. 

Dr.  Gall  farther  remarked,  that,  in  schools,  some  of  the  children 
took  no  interest  in  religious  instruction,  whilst  others  received  it 
with  avidity:  also,  that  those  individuals  in  die  classes,  who  vol- 
uniarily  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church,  were  either  studious, 
pious,  virtuous,  and  honorable  young  men,  or  idlers  of  the  worst 
description,  indolent,  and  totally  desdtute  of  talent.  The  latter, 
be  obser\'es,  obviously  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of  living  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  while  the  former  felt  a  lively 
intpresl  in  the  vocation  to  which  they  aspired.  Tliis  commendable 
ff^eling  sprung  up  in  them,  says  he,  nobody  knew  how,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  attributable  to  example  or  education,  or  llje  cir- 
cumstances in  which  diey  had  been  placed  ;  for  many  of  them  bad 
imbraced  the  profession  of  the  Cliurch,  even  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  their  parents  and  guardians.  These  facts  convinced  him 
that  the  db position  to  religion  is  innate. 

At  a  later  period,  no  sooner  had  he  6xed  his  attention  on  some 
of  the  primitive  qualities  of  mind,  than  he  recollected  these  obser- 
vations made  in  his  youth,  and  immediately  examined  the  heads  of 
persoos  eminent  for  devotion.  He  visited  the  churches  of  every 
sect,  and  particularly  observed  the  heads  of  individuals  who  prayed 
wnth  the  greatest  fen-or,  or  who  were  tlie  most  completely  absorbed 
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in  dmr  religious  contenapladoiis.     The  result  was  the  estabUsbf 
meat  of  the  part  of  the  brain  m  question  as  the  orpn  of  Veoer* 


Catholic  countries  afford  particularly  favorable  opportunities  for 
soch  observatbns.  Dr.  Bright,  a  traveller  m  Lower  Hungary, 
informs  us,  that,  in  Vienna,  ^^  The  churches  are  almost  constantly 
open,  and  enter  them  when  you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent 
on  errands,  are  seen  kneeling  before  the  altars  or  the  images,  with 
their  baskets  or  parcels  by  their  sides.  Thus  prayer,  by  its  fre- 
quency, becomes  a  habit  and  recreation,  rather  than  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  a  duty ;  and  I  have  often  been  truly  astonished  to  observe, 
b  the  coldest  weather,  little  children,  when  far  from  the  restrdnts 
of  their  parents,  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before  the  unages 
which  fidom  many  of  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  passages  m 
Vienna,  and  there  remain  fixed  for  several  minutes,  as  in  serious 
devotion.''*  I  have  observed  similar  (acts  in  Catholic  cities  on 
the  Continent 

The  function  of  the  faculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  Ven- 
eration in  general ;  or  an  emotion  of  profound  and  reverential 
respect,  on  perceiving  an  object  at  once  great  and  good.  It  is  the 
source  of  natural  religion,  and  of  that  tendency  to  worship  a  supe- 
rior power,  which  manifests  itself  in  every  nation  yet  discovered. 
The  faculty,  however,  produces  merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not 
form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed ;  and 
hence,  if  no  revelation  have  reached  the  individual,  and  if  the 
understanding  be  extremely  limited,  the  unfortunate  being  may 
worship  the  genius  of  the  storm  ;  the  sun,  as  the  source  of  light, 
heat,  and  vegetable  life ;  or,  if  more  debased  in  intellect,  he  may 
worship  brutes,  and  stocks,  and  stones; 

*•  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind.** 

The  organ  is  large  in  Negroes,  and  also  in  Mary  Macinnes,  who 
was  extremely  prone  to  superstition. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  if  an  organ  and  faculty  of  Veneration 
exists,  revelation  was  unnecessary.     But  Dr.  Gall  has  weB  answer^ 

*  Pi^es  43.  44. 
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that  the  proposition  ought  to  be  exacllf  reversed*  for  unless  t 
oatural  capacity  of  feeling  religious  emoiioti  }iad  been  previously 
bestowed,  revelation  ivould  fmve  been  as  unavailing  to  nnan  as  it 
would  be  to  the  lower  animals  ;  while,  if  a  mere  general  feeling  of 
devotion,  or  an  instinctive  but  bhod  tendency  to  worship,  wliicb 
Veneration  truly  is,  was  giveni  nothing  was  more  reasonable  than 
to  add  instruction  bow  it  ought  to  be  directed.  Dr.  Gall  observes, 
farther,  that  the  existence  of  ihe  organ  is  an  indirect  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  Destmctiveness  is  implanted  in  die  mind,  and 
animaU  esJst  around  us  to  be  killed  for  our  nourisbtnent :  Adbe 
siveness  and  PhiJoprogenilivcness  are  given,  and  friends  and  cbri 
dren  are  provided  as  objects  on  whom  they  may  be  exercised: 
Benevolence  is  conferred  on  us,  and  die  poor  and  unhappy,  on 
whom  it  may  shed  its  soft  influence,  are  everywhere  present  with 
us;  in  like  manner,  the  instinctive  tendency  to  worship  is  implanted 
in  the  mind,  and,  conformably  to  these  analogies  of  nature,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  a  God  exists  whom  we  may  adore. 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  all  men,  but  in  different  degrees  by 
different  persons  :  and,  on  ihe  principle,  that  the  natural  power  of 
experiencing  an  emotion  bears  a  proportion  to  the  siae  of  its  org;  n» 
every  sane  individual  will  be  naturally  capable  of  joining  in  religioui 
worship;  but  the  glow  of  devotional  feeling  experienced  by  each, 
will  be  greater  or  less  in  intensity,  according  to  llie  developement 
of  this  part  of  his  brain.  The  dillerence  in  the  feeling  is  certain, 
independently  of  Plirenology,  so  that  this  science  only  reveals  the 
relation  between  its  intensity  and  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  organ  is  large  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  who,  it  is  mentipned 
in  History,  was  strongly  alive  to  religious  feelings,  and  ordered 
his  heart  to  be  carried  lo  the  Holy  Land,  because  he  had  not  been 
able  to  fulfil  a  vow  to  visit  it  in  person.  It  is  large  also  in  Raphael, 
and  tlie  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  his  pencil  were  connected 
with  devotion  and  the  Church. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  Saints  remarkable 
for  devotional  feeling,  this  organ  is  represented  as  large,  and  that 
the  same  configuration  of  head  1ms  been  given  by  the  ancient  artists 
to  their  High  Priests,     It  is  large  in  ibe  portraits  of  Constanttne, 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Ambrosej  Charles  L  of  England,  and  Mal6- 
brancfie.  It  is  also  greatly  developed  in  philosophers  and  poets 
who  are  distinguished  for  pieiy,  as  in  Newton,  Milton,  and  KJop- 
stock;  while  it  is  flat  in  ihe  head  of  Spinosa,  who  professed  atheism. 
The  same  configuraiion  is  found  in  the  heads  of  Clirist,  represented 
by  Raphael.  In  these,  the  parts  behind  the  ear,  or  the  organs 
common  to  man  and  the  lower  aniinalsj  are  small ;  whereas  the 
organs,  situated  in  ihe  forehead  and  in  the  coronal  region,  connect- 
ed with  intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments,  are  very  large.  This 
organization  indicates  great  intellectual  penetration,  with  exahed 
Benevolence  and  Veneration.  Dr.  Gall  puts  the  question,  Has 
this  divine  form  of  head  been  invented,  or  may  we  presyme  that  it 
is  a  faidvfnl  copy  of  the  original  ?  It  is  possible,  says  he,  that  the 
artists  may  have  imitated  the  heads  of  the  most  virtuous,  jost,  and 
benevolent  men  whom  they  could  ^ndy  and  thence  drawn  the  char- 
acter of  the  head  of  Clu-ist.  f  n  this  case,  the  observation  of  thn 
artists  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Gall,  —  a  circumstance  which 
either  supposes  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  Organology  on  their  part, 
or  an  acrurary  of  observation  scarcely  adn^issible.  He  considers 
it  more  probable,  that  the  general  type,  at  least,  of  the  head  of 
Christ  has  bepn  transmitted  to  irs.  St.  Luke  was  a  painter,  and 
how  should  he  fail  to  preserve  the  features  of  his  Master  ?  It  is 
certain  that  this  form  of  the  head  of  Christ  is  of  a  very  high  anti- 
quity. It  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  pictures  and  speeimetis 
of  mosaic  work-  The  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  possessed 
images  of  Christ  and  of  St,  Paul ;  hence  Dr.  Gal!  concludes,  that 
neither  Rapliael  nor  any  other  artist  has  invented  lliis  admirable 
configiiration.* 

The  metaphysicians  in  general  do  not  adtntt  Veneration  as  an 
original  emotion;  they  trace  the  belief  in  God  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  understanding.  We  perceive  order,  beauty,  power,  wisdom, 
harmony,  in  tlie  works  of  Creation,  and  infer  from  lliese  qualities 
that  a  supreme  creating  and  directing  Mind  exists.     Fn  this  view 

•  Sur  lea  Fonctiona  du  Cerveau,  lome  v.  p.  389.  See  also  a  Bri<?r  Notice  of 
■ome  Ancient  Coim  unci  Medals,  as  iUustrutiag  the  Pro^reia  of  CKriatknityi  bjr 
Um  Rev.  R.  Walih|  LL,  D.  Chaplain  to  tho  Embawy  «t  CoulAiitmople. 
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the  phrenologisls  concur  :  tlie  understanding,  however,  only  per- 
ceives facts  and  draws  inferences,  but  does  not  feel  emotions;  and, 
therefore,  after  lliis  deduction  was  compJeLed,  it  would  experience 
no  tendency  to  adore  the  God  whom  it  liad  discovereri.  Now,  in 
point  of  fact^  the  tendency  to  worsJiip  js  a  stronger  principle  than 
the  understanding  itself;  for  the  njosL  ignorant  and  slupid  are  prone 
to  venerate,  while  their  inteJleets  are  incapable  of  directing  them 
10  an  object  worUiy  of  tljeir  homage.  Under  ilie  influence  of  a 
blind  Veneration,  men  cut  bi'ancbes  from  trees,  and  fall  down  and 
worship  tliem ;  or  diey  adore  monsters  and  reptiles  as  deities, — 
facts  which  were  utterly  inexplicable,  till  Phrenolos;y  pointed  out 
an  instinctive  tendency  to  venerate,  aliogedier  apart  from  under- 
standing. Tills  tendency  is  produced  by  the  faculty  in  question, 
and  It  is  a  great  omission  of  the  old  philosophers,  llial  no  such 
power  is  to  be  found  in  iJaeir  system;*. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Veneration  only  when  directed 
to  religion,  which  is  undoubtedly  its  noblest  end  ;  but  it  has  also 
many  other  objects,  and  a  wide  sphere  of  activity,  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  tt  produces  die  feeling  of  deference  and  respect  in 
general ;  and  hence  may  be  directed  to  Gvery  object  lliat  seems 
worthy  of  such  regard.  In  children,  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in 
fihal  piety,  and  produces  thai  soft  and  almost  holy  reverence  with 
which  a  child  looks  up  lo  his  parent  as  die  audior  of  his  days,  the 
protector  of  his  uifancy,  and  the  guide  of  his  youth.  A  child  in 
whom  tills  organ  is  smaJI,  may,  if  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness 
be  large,  entertain  great  affection  for  bis  parent  as  a  friend;  but, 
in  his  habitual  Intercourse,  diere  will  be  litUe  of  Umt  deferential 
respect  which  is  the  grand  feature  of  tlie  mind,  when  the  organ  is 
large-  Children  who  ai-e  prone  to  rebel Ibn,  little  attendve  to 
command,  and  regardless  of  authority,  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  Self-Esteera  large,  and  this  organ  proportionally  deficient. 

Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank  as  well  as  in 
years;  and  prompts  to  die  reverence  of  authority*  This  organ  is 
generally  largely  developed  in  the  Asiatic  head,  and  the  tendency 
lo  obedience  is  strong  in  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Indeed^  the  hereditary  slaver}^  which  has  descended  among  them 
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through  so  many  generations,  may  be  connected  with  tJie  prewt- 
l€nce  of  this  dis|30skion. 

A  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  heads  of  servants 
before  hirin:*  them,  lold  me,  that  she  has  found,  by  experience, 
that  those  in  whom  Veneration  is  large,  are  the  most  deferential 
and  obedient;  and  that  one  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
liveness,  and  small  Veneraiion,  became  angry  and  abusive,  when 
h^r  conduct  was  censured.  This  occurred,  even  aldiough  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Conscientiousness  were  both  large;  but  the 
passion  speedily  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  self-repra'ich  and 
repentance.  If  Veneration  a]so  had  been  large,  it  would  have 
produced  that  instinctive  feeling  of  respect,  which  would  have 
operated  as  instantaneously  as  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
and  restrained  the  ebuJlitious, 

Veneration  may  also  produce  respect  for  titles,  rank  and  power; 
for  a  long  line  of  ancestr}',  or  mere  wealth;  and  it  frequently 
manifests  itself  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  when  it  does  not 
appear  in  religious  fen'or.  Individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Appro- 
bation and  Veneration  are  very  large,  and  Conscientiousness  and 
intellect  not  in  proportion,  venerate  persons  of  higher  rank  llian 
llieir  own,  and  are  fond  of  tlieir  society.  Persons  of  rank,  who  do 
not  possess  high  virtues  or  talents,  are  fondest  of  the  society  of 
tliose  in  whom  tliis  combination  occurs,  h  inspires  its  possessor 
with  an  habitual  deference  towards  them,  which  is  felt  as  a  con- 
stant homage.  On  occasion  of  King  George  the  Fourth *s  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1822,  some  individuals  experienced  the  profoundest 
emotion  of  awe  and  respect  on  beholding  him;  while  others  wert 
not  conscious  of  any  similar  excitement,  but  ^^^re  surprised  at  what 
appeared  to  t!iem  to  be  the  exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  ibe  first.  I 
examined  the  heads  of  several  of  both  classes,  and,  in  the  fonner, 
found  tlie  organ  of  Veneration  uniformly  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  A 
other  organs,  than  in  the  latter.  ■ 

This  faculty  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  profound  awe  which 
some  persons  feel  in  visiting  ancient  temples,  golbic  cathedrals,  and 
places  of  sepulture  for  the  ilkistrions  dead.  It  gi%^es  reverence  '" 
church-yards,  and  other  buriai-nlaces  of  our  ancestors. 
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ID  whom  it  IS  smali  experiences  a  feeble  itifluence,  even  from 
Restrains ter  Abbey  and  the  monuments  of  departed  genius  there 
preserved.  This  sentiment  is  one  ingredient  in  tlie  tendency  to 
aotiquariaaisiQ,  and  the  love  of  old  coins. 

VeneraitloQ,  like  other  powers^  is  liable  to  abuse.  When  not 
subjected  to  the  guidance  of  Reflection  nnd  Conscientiousness ,  it 
prod«Jces  a  bigoted  respect  for  old  customs  and  absurd  institutions, 
if  only  sanctified  by  time  ^  and  a  blind  tendency  to  admire  the 
irisdom  of  our  ancestors,  beyond  its  real  worth.  It  gives  rever- 
ence for  great  names  and  autliorities  in  religion  and  philosophy, 
and  thus  ofien  presents  a  sU-ong  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trutii. 
la  case  any  subsequent  disciple  of  Phrenology  sliould  hereafter 
misdirect  bis  Veneration  to  tlic  early  converts  to  llie  science,  and 
suppose  us  possessed  of  superior  wisdom  and  Information,  because 
we  lived  in  the  age  of  Dr.  Gall  and  held  friendly  converse  with 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  such  noiions 
rill  be  extremely  unfounded  —  we  j>erceive  dial  knowledge  has 
only  dawned  on  us,  and  that  ibe  duty  will  remain  to  our  successors 
to  improve  Phrenology  through  many  generations.  This  kind  of 
Veneration  maintains  every  unenlightened  devotee  in  a  state  of 
bigoted  subjection  to  his  priests  :  an  emotion  of  profound  and 
sanctified  respect  springs  up  in  bis  mind  on  contemplating  the  doc- 
trines which  they  have  instilled  into  ium  in  his  youth,  and  every 
luggestion  of  the  understanding,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  is 
expelled  as  profane.  In  sliort,  Veneration,  when  vigorous  and 
blind,  produces  complete  prostration  of  the  will  and  the  intellect 
to  the  object  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and,  even  in  our  own  country^ 
it  (requendy  bolds  bark  the  march  of  improvement.  The  Holy 
Attics  were  bent  upon  cultivating  this  sentiment  to  the  highest 
poflSfbfe  degree  in  their  subjetis,  and  prostrating  reason^  they 
encouraged  monks,  processions,  and  superstitious  observances, 
whSk  they  banisbed  philosophers  and  excluded  works  of  science. 
U  it  bad  been  possible  to  succeed,  tliese  Sovereigns  w^ould  have 
recidefcd  their  people  blind  worshippers  of  their  own  power,  and 
trained  ibem  to  bow  in  bumble  suhservieiicy  to  their  will.  The 
Spaniards  are  a  noble  people,  hut,  while  dieir  iniellecLs  liave  been 
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shackled  for  many  centuries,  Veneration  has  been  ctiltivated  to  an 
extravagant  height,  ami  niisii  tree  ted,  in  consequence  of  which  Hiey 
have  fallen  into  a  henigbted  and  snptTsutious  condition. 

This  faculty,  wlien  unerdightened,  produces  every  kind  of 
superstition,  as  worsln[)piiig  beasts,  and  stocks  and  stones.  The 
Negroes,  Indians,  aud  even  ihe  Hindoos,  have  a  poor  intellectual 
develop  emeu  t,  compared  with  Europeans,  and  dieir  superstitions 
are  more  gross.  Socrates  did  not  participate  in  the  absurd  super- 
stitions of  GreecCj  and  in  die  ancient  busts  of  him,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a  splendid  forehead.  * 

Defect  of  Veneration  does  not  produce  profanity,  hut  only 
indiflerence  to  religious  sentiments,  and  little  reverence  for  power 
and  ancestry.  I  have  found  Veneration  large  in  die  head  of  tlie 
genuine  Tory, — in  lura  who  really  delights  in  contemplating  kings 
and  nobles,  and  regards  them  as  invested  with  a  degree  of  sanctity 
by  a  long  line  of  descent,  and  the  possession  of  hereflitary  authority. 
In  the  genmne  Whig  or  republican,  who  sees  in  kings  and  nobles 
only  men  liable  to  all  the  IVaihies  of  human  nature,  and  reijuiring 
checks  to  prevent  ibern  from  abusing  power,  Veneration  is  gener- 
ally smaller,  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  endowment.  When 
Veneration,  Self- Esteem,  Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect,  are  all 
well  developed,  die  individuals  are  moderate  wbigs  or  moderate 
tories,  and  readily  approximate  in  their  sentiments.  They  ought 
to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  ;  their  diiferent  feelings  being  the 
result  of  diiTerent  natural  consUtutions.  These  observations  are 
limited  to  genuine  tones  and  genuine  whigs,  for  a  man  may  pro- 
fess toryism  through  love  of  place,  and  whiggery  ihrougli  mere 
factiousness,  and  In  such  cases  odier  organs  will  predominate. 

As  nature  has  implanted   the  organ  of  Veneration  in  the  brain, 

and  the  corresponding  sentiment  in  the  mind,  it  is  a  groundless 

terror  to  apprehend  that  religion  can  ever  be  extinguished,  or  even 

endangered,  by  the  arguments  or  ridicule  of  the  profane.     Forms 

of  worship  may  change,  and  particular  religious  tenets  may  now  be 

fashionable,  and  subsequently  fall  into  decay  ;  but  while  die  human 

heart  continues  to  beat,  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being 

'-    ^ — _■  — ^^ _ 

*  A  copy  of  his  bmt  will  be  fotmd  in  the  PhfenolQgieoI  Htll. 
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w3l  «irer  atwrnaie  the  soul ;  the  worshipper  will  cease  to  kneel, 
and  the  hymn  of  adoration  to  rise,  only  when  the  race  of  man 
beeooaes  extinct. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  carries  the  bead  upWM-ds  in 
the  direction  of  the  organ.  The  voice  is  soft,  subdued,  reposing, 
and  adoriog.  The  greatest  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  tones 
and  raaaner  of  prayer  of  clerg\'men  in  whom  the  organ  is  large, 
compared  whh  those  tn  whom  it  is  siuaj]  ;  there  is  a  soft  breathing 
fervor  of  devotiao  in  the  former,  and  a  cold  reasoning  formality  in 
the  latter.  I  liave  found  the  organ  uniformly  large  in  clergynaen 
who  selected  the  Church  from  natural  liking,  and  not  merely  as  t 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  head  than  in  the 
male  ;  and  women  are  more  prone  to  devotion. 

0r-  Gall  treats  of  this  sentiment  as  producing  religious  feeling 
alone ;  and  to  Dr.  Spurzfiuitn  is  due  the  merit  of  analyzing  it^  and 
treating  it  as  the  source  of  the  emotion  of  reverence  and  respect  in 
general* 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  hospitnls  for  the  insane,  says 
,  Pi»el,  tlian  cases  of  alienation,  produced  by  devotional  feelings 
excessively  exalted  ;  by  conscientious  scruples  carried  to  prejudi- 
cial excesSj  or  by  religious  terror.  As  this  kind  of  insanity,  sayi 
I>r,  Gall,  is  often  present  without  derangement  of  ilic  other  facultieS| 
physicians  ought  to  have  inferred  that  it  is  connected  with  disease 

a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw,  in 
^be  hospital  of  Amsterdam,  a  patient  who  was  tormented  with  the 
idea  that  be  was  compelled  to  sin,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  saved-  In  bim  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  very  largely  devel- 
oped. In  a  priest,  who  despaired  of  salvation,  and  in  another 
patient,  who  had  the  cnnfirmed  idea  that  he  was  condemned  to 
eternal  punishment,  the  organ  was  also  very  large,  A  woman 
named  Elizabeth  Lindemann,  was  bmuiiht  to  Dr»  Gall,  At  tlie 
first  glance  he  perceived  that  she  possessed  this  organ  in  an  extra- 
orJtnary  degree  ;  she  continued  standing  before  bim,  lifting  her 
eyes  from  lime  to  time  to  Heaven,  and  indicating,  by  aJi  her 
gestures,  sadness  and   anguis^h.     From  her  youth,  she  had  beea 
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lively  addicted  to  prayer*  For  some  lime  previous  to  d:ie 
r  wiib  Dr.  Gall,  she  ''  had  beea  subject  to  convolsloos,  and 
maintaiDed  that  she  was  possessed;  llie  devil,  slie  said,  entered  into 
her  heart  by  lier  mouth,  and  made  eiToris  to  cany  her  to  hell," 
Dr.  Gall  mentions  also,  iliat  be  bad  seen,  in  the  collection  of  M- 
Esquirol,  casts  of  the  heads  of  tlu'ec  persons  subject  to  religious 
insanity.  In  all  the  three  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  largely 
developed.  If,  says  Gall,  ^I.  Esqulrol  continues  for  some  time  to 
mould  the  beads  of  the  insane  and  lo  preserve  ibeir  skulls,  he  will 
not  fail  to  become  one  of  die  most  zealous  and  enlightened  disci- 
ples of  Organolog}\  Esquirol  very  justly  remarks  on  tills  subject, 
that  aliiiough  a  particular  sermon  has  often  been  blamed  for  pro- 
ducing this  species  of  insanity,  yet  it  would  not  have  bad  that  effect, 
unless  there  bad  been  a  predisposition  to  tlie  disease,  probably  a 
pre^sjstence  of  it,  in  the  individual.  In  Dublin,  I  saw  patients 
insane  from  Veneration. 
The  organ  is  established. 

P         This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  pai  i  of  the  coronal  region 
of  the  head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 

Dr.  Gall  observed j  that  persons  of  a  firm  and  constant  character 
have  this  part  of  the  brain  much  developed ;  and  Lavater  had 
previously  dislingnished  the  same  configuration,  in  concomitance 
with  that  kind  of  disposition.  It  is  diilicult  lo  determine,  by  analy- 
sis, die  ultimate  principle  of  this  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  tliat, 
properly  speaking,  Firmness  is  neither  an  inclination  nor  a  faculty ; 
**c*at  unc  manure  d^itre  qui  donne  a  Vhomme  une  evipreinU 
parHculler^  que  lo'n  appelle  It  caradere;  he  who  is  deficient 
in  it,"  says  he,  '^  Is  the  sport  of  external  circumstances,  and  of 
communicated  impressions.**  Its  effects,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  are 
mistaken  for  Will  ;  because  those  in  whom  it  is  large,  are  prone  to 
use  the  phrase  ^*I  will/*  with  great  emphasis,  which  is  the  natural 
hilgtmge  of  determination;  but  tills  feeling  is  different  from  proper 
rolition.     It  gives  fortitudcj  constancyi  perseverance,  detennina- 
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tion,  and,  when  too  energetic,  produces  obstinacy,  stubbornness, 
and  infatuation.  It  wOl  be  found  very  large  in  stubborn  and  un- 
tractable  children. 

The  organs  of  Self-Esteem,  Conceatratjveness,  and  FinnnesSi 
form  a  group  which  has  no  relation  to  external  objects;  their  influ- 
ence terminates  on  the  mind  itself;  and  they  add  only  a  quality  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers :  thus  Firmness,  acting  along 
mth  Conibativeness,  produces  determined  bravery;  with  Vene- 
ration, sustained  devotion;  and  wiili  Conscientiousness,  inflexible 
integrity.  It  gives  perseverance,,  however,  in  acting  only  on  the 
other  faculties  which  are  possessed  in  an  available  degree.  An 
individual  hffi^ing  much  Firmoess  and  considerable  Tune,  may  per- 
severe in  making  music ; — ^if  Tunc  were  greatly  deficient,  he  w^ould 
not  be  disposed  to  persevere  in  that  attempt;  hut  if  he  possessed 
much  Causahty,  he  might  persevere  in  abstract  study.  At  tiie 
same  time  Dr,  Gall  JListly  remarks,  that  Firmness  of  character 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  perseverance  in  gratification  of 
tlie  predominating  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Thus  an  individual, 
in  whom  Acquisidveness  is  the  sti^ongesl  propensity,  may,  sdthongh 
Firmness  be  deficient,  exhibit  unceasing  efforts  to  becoxne  rich, 
but  he  win  be  vacillating  and  unsteady  in  the  means  which  he  will 
employ; — ^he  will  to-day  be  captivated  by  one  project;  to-morrow 
by  another;  and  ilie  next  day  by  a  third;  whereas,  with  Firmness 
large,  he  would  adopt  tlie  plan  which  appeared  to  him  most  pro- 
mising, and  steadily  pursue  It  to  the  end. 

AVben  this  organ  predominates,  it  gives  a  peculiar  hardness  to 
the  manner,  a  stiffness  and  uprightness  to  the  gait,  with  a  forciblo 
and  etnphadc  tone  to  ihe  voice. 

A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in 
any  difficult  pm^uit.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  it  is  large,  die 
motto  of  tlie  individual  will  be,  ^^  Tu  ne  cede  malis^  sed  contra 
atidacior  tlo."  It  produces  tiie  ^^  itnax  propositi  vir/*  The 
organ  Is  larger  in  the  British  than  iu  tJie  French,  and  the  latter 
are  astonished  at  tlie  determined  perseverance  of  the  former,  m 
the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  whether  these  relate  to  the  arts^ 
Acieoces,  or  war.   Napoleon  knew  well  the  weakness  of  tlie  French 
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character  in  this  point,  and,  m  Us  conversations,  recorded  by  Count 
Las  Cases,  frequently  complains  of  it.  In  war,  the  effects  of  this 
organ  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations. 
The  French,  under  the  influence  of  a  large  Combativeness,  and 
moderate  Cautiousness,  make  the  most  lively  and  spirited  attacks, 
shouting  and  cheering  as  they  advance  to  the  charge  ;  but  if  steadily 
resisted,  their  ardor  abates  ;  and,  from  deficiency  in  Firmness, 
they  yield  readily  to  adversity.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand, 
advance  to  the  assault  with  cool  determination,  arising  from  great 
Firmness,  and  considerable  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness ;  and 
although  repulsed,  they  are  not  discomfited,  but  preserve  presence 
of  mind  to  execute  whatever  may  appear  most  advisable  in  the 
circumstances  which  have  occurred. 

This  faculty  contributes  greatly  to  success  in  any  enterprise, 
by  communicating  the  quality  of  perseverance.  Exhaustion  vriU 
damp  the  ardor  of  the  bravest  after  much  exertion,  and  hence  he 
who  is  able  to  maintain  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  vivid  application 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  will  at  last  frequently  succeed,  by 
merely  wearying  out  his  opponent.  Fortitude  and  patience,  also, 
as  distinguished  from  active  courage,  result  from  lliis  faculty.  The 
organ  is  large  in  the  American  Indians,  and  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance appear  almost  incredible  to  Europeans.  Dr.  Gall  found  it 
very  large  in  a  highwayman,  who  was  exceedingly  hardened  in 
crime.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  considerable  time, 
with  the  view  of  forcing  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices  ;  but 
this  had  no  effect,  and  he  was  then  put  to  the  torture  by  beating. 
Finding  this  infliction  intolerable,  he  strangled  himself  with  bis. 
chain.  After  his  death,  the  parietal  bones  were  found  separated 
precisely  at  the  point  where  the  organ  of  Firmness  is  situated.  Dr. 
Gall  could  not  determine  whctlier  the  separation  arose  from  the 
violent  strangulation,  the  excessive  energy-  of  the  organ,  or  from 
accident ;  but  records  the  fact,  to  call  attention  to  similar  cases, 
should  they  occur  in  future.  This  organ,  and  that  of  Destructive- 
ness,  are  very  large  also  in  John  Thurtell,  executed  for  the  murder 
of  Weare,  and  he  manifested  both  powerfully  in  his  conduct.  The 
organ  is  also  very  large  in  King  Robert  Bruce ;  and  be  was  dis- 
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tm^sbed  for  unshaken  firmness^  in  circumstances  in  which  ar 
ordinary  Diind  would  have  been  ovcrwlielnied  by  despair.  It  u 
large  in  Haggarl,  who  aJso  manifested  deter ininatjon  In  crime  and 
constancy  in  sulfering,  in  a  retnarkabJe  df^gree. 

When  the  organ  is  small,  tlie  individual  is  prone  to  yield  to 
the  Imputses  of  his  predominiuing  feelings.  When  Benevolence 
assumes  ihe  sway,  he  is  all  kindness  ;  when  Combativeness  and 
Destrucdreness  are  excited,  he  will  be  passionate,  outrageous,  and 
violent :  and  thus  afford  a  s|iectacle  of  hubltual  weakness  and  incon- 
sistency. If  Love  of  Approbation  and  Benevolence  be  large,  and 
Firmness  small,  solicitations  will,  with  great  diilicnlty,  be  resisted. 
The  organ  is  very  small  in  ihe  cast  of  Mrs*  H.,  and  she  manifested 
much  unsteadiness  of  purpose. 

The  figures  introduced  on  p.  2Si,  represent  this  organ  large  and 
small. 

I  wn  not  aware  that  the  metaphysicians  admit  any  faculty  cor- 
responding to  Uiis  sentiment.  It  exercises  a  great  influence  in 
forming  the  character,  and  its  omission  is  very  important  in  any 
system  of  mental  pljilosophy. 

The  effects  of  disease  of  the  or;^an  seem  not  to  have  been 
observed.     We  may  infer,  iliat  djcy  will  be  the  exaltation  of  the 

^fuJlcdon,  namely,  extreme  stybbornness  and  infatuation. 
This  organ  is  regarded  as  established. 
1 
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This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
coronal  region  of  the  brain,  upwards  from  Cautmusness,  and  hack- 
wards  from  Hope.  In  Dr.  Gall's  Flntes,  the  function  is  marked 
as  unascertained,  and  tlie  discoveiy  and  cstabli^slimeiit  of  ihe  organ 
are  due  to  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

The  dispute  among  pliilosaphers  about  the  existence  of  a  moral 
bcuUy  in  the  human  miudj  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  it  has 
fcen  conducted  with  great  eagerness  since  the  publication  of  the 
writings  of  Hobbcs  in  die  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
This  author  taught,  ^'tliat  we  approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of 
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ttiom  beoeficid  to  90clc^«,  from  self4cyre ;  hccmae  we  know, 
whaterer  jfiomoues  liie  inliiaat  of  mscietr,  has,  oq  thai  rmj 
I  nrffaoct  tawtcDCT  lo  pgoBMte  our  own*"  He  fjuiber 
tfait,  *^ »  it  is  Id  iIb  ■sOnoiioB  of  govemmeDt  we  are 
(br  aB  the  eocafarts  awi  oonUeBee  of  social  life,  the 
laws  wbicfi  the  civS  n^psMM  CByoHB  are  the  wJtwMBa  standards 
of  nKFa%.*^ 

Cudwofth,  moppositian  lo  Hobbes,  endearored  to  show  that  the 
ongm  of  our  Dodooa  of  tjgjbi  «k1  wroog  is  to  be  ibood  m  a  par^ 
tkdar  power  of  tlia  ombiI,  wfaicli  iKsliwgiuiAes  tmih  frcm  fakebood^ 

ManderiBe,  wbo  puUkbed  m  ibe  bejg^mic^  of  ibe  k^  centurjr, 
maintaiaed^  as  bis  tbeoiy  of  laoralsY  Thai  by  oaiure  man  b  utterly 
selMi;  ibai  among  oiber  desires  which  he  Ekes  to  gratify,  be  has 
received  a  strong  appeika  lor  prwe ;  Aal  tbe  fbiaideti  of  society^ 
availiDg  cbemsdres  of  Urn  propensity,  instituted  tbe  custom  of 
deafing  out  a  eertaia  measore  of  appbuse  tor  each  sacrifice  made 
hy  selfisfaoess  to  the  public  gpod,  aod  caUed  the  aaerifioe  Tiitiie. 
^^Men  are  led,  accordingly,  to  pttrcbase  this  praise  by  a  Cur 
barter;**  and  ^*the  moral  Tirtues,**  lo  use  MaiidefiUe*s  strong 
expression,  are,  ^'  the  poUdeal  ttftprimg  which  JUUUry  b^pt 
upoQ  pridt,^'  And  hence,  wbea  we  see  vtrfve,  we  see  only  the 
indulgence  of  some  sd6sii  feefiqg,  or  the  compromise  fiv  this 
indulgence,  in  expectatioii  of  some  praise/'f 

Dr.  Clarke,  oo  the  other  hand,  supposes  Tirtue  ^*to  coo^t 
in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  according  to  certain  fiinesM 
which  we  perceire  in  ihmgs,  or  a  peculiar  coogruity  of  certain 
relatioQS  to  each  other ;"  and  WoOaston,  whose  views  are  essen* 
tiaUy  die  same,  ^^  supposes  rtrtue  to  consist  in  aelin^  according  to 
the  truth  of  things^  in  treating  objects  according  to  their  rtal 
character^  and  not  according  to  a  character  or  properties  which 
ihey  tnJy  have  not/*J 

Mr.  Hume,  it  is  well    known,  ^Tote  an  elaborate  treatise,  to 

o?e,  **  that  utHiiy  is  tlie  constituent  or  measure  of  virtue:"  In 
short,  to  use  the  emphatic  lan^age  of  Dr.  Suiiih,  *'  that  we  have 


*  Sbrwart  ft  Oittlusc*,  p.  t'^ 

f  Fable  of  tbe  Jk^,  voL  i.  p.  %-3(>.  Bwn,  London,  1733 ;  mnd  Browii*i  Lac- 
latet,  r^,  W.  p,  4*  t  Btomi'i  Leeturet,  v«i.  it.  p.  IT. 
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DO  other  reason  for  pfaisbg  a  many  than  tliat  for  which  we  com* 
mend  a  chest  of  drawers. ''^ 

There  is  another  system  '*  whicli  makes  tlie  utility  according 
to  which  we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  our  own  individual 
advaDtage.  Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  b  the  mere  search 
of  pleasure,  or  of  personal  gratification.  It  gives  up  one  pleasure, 
bdeedy  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a  greater.  It  sacrifices  a  present 
enjoynient ;  but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to  obtain  some  enjoyment, 
wUch,  in  intensity  and  duration,  is  fairly  worth  the  sacriBce.'' 
Hence,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  individual  seems  to  pursue 
die  good  of  odiers,  as  good^  he  seeks  his  ovm  personal  gratifi- 
c^ition,  and  notbiog  eJse.  f 

jyt,  Ilutcbeson,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  strenuously  maintains  tht 
existence  of  a  moral  sense,  on  which  our  perceptions  of  virtue  art 
founded,  iadependenUy  of  ail  other  considerations. 

Dr.  Paley»  the  most  popular  of  all  autliors  on  moral  philosophy, 
does  not  admit  a  natural  sentiment  of  justice  as  the  toundatioo 
of  virtue,  but  is  also  an  adherent  of  the  selfish  system,  under  a 
modified  form.  He  makes  virtue  consist  in  "  the  doing  good  to 
mankind,  in  obedience  to  tiie  %vill  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of 
ererlasting  happiness, '^\  According  to  this  doctrine,  "the  w2! 
of  God  is  our  mle,  hut  private  happiness  our  motive,**  which  is 
just  selfishness  in  anotlier  fomi. 

Dr,  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  endeav- 
ors to  sliow,  that  ihe  standard  of  moral  approbation  is  sympalhy 
on  the  part  of  tlie  impartial  spcctalor,  with  the  action  nnd  object 
of  the  party  whose  conduct  is  judged  of. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain  the  existence  of  a  faculty  in 
man,  which  produces  tl^e  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  independ- 
eiuly  of  any  other  conslderalion. 

These  disputes  are  as  far  from  being  terminated  among  metapliy- 
siciaos  at  present,  as  they  were  a  century  ago  ;  a  late  writer  on  tha 
fiibject,  the  Author  of  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edin* 
burgh  Eticyclopsedia,  disputes  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and 
founds  virtue  upon  religion  and  utility. 
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'  lib.  cit  p.  32. 


!  Lib.  cit.  p.  64, 
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t  Lib.  cit.  vol.  iv,  p.  100, 101. 


n4  CONSaENTIOUSNESS. 

I  hare  introduced  this  sketch  of  conflicting  theories,  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  boon  which  Phrenology  would  confer  upon  moral 
science,  if  it  could  fix,  on  a  firm  basis,  this  single  point  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  That  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  justice  or  the  feeling  of  moral 
duly  and  obligation,  independently  of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward, 
fear  of  punishment  or  any  extrinsic  motive ;  a  faculty,  in  short,  the 
natural  language  of  which  is  "Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum."  Phren- 
ology does  this  by  a  demonstration,  founded  on  numerous  observa- 
tions, that  those  persons  who  have  the  organ  now  under  consideration 
hurge,  experience  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  justice,  while  those 
who  have  that  part  small,  are  little  alive  to  tiiis  emotion.  This 
evidence  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  adduced  in  support  of  the 
ccmclusions  of  physical  science. 

The  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  obligation,  incumbency,  right 
and  wrong,  for  which  we  have  no  single  definite  expression  in 
die  English  language  ;  just  as  Ideality  produces  tlie  sentiment  of 
Beauty.  Justice  is  the  result  of  this  sentiment,  acting  in  com- 
bination with  the  intellectual  powers.  The  latter  investigate  the 
motives  and  consequences  of  actions ;  but,  after  having  done  so, 
they,  of  themselves,  experience  no  emotions.  In  surveying  human 
conduct,  however,  as  soon  as  the  intellect  has  thoroughly  pene- 
trated into  the  springs  from  which  it  proceeds,  a  feeling  of  decided 
approval  or  condemnation,  distinct  from  all  other  sentiments,  and 
fifom  pure  intellection,  arises  in  the  mind  ;  and  this  is  produced  by 
the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness. 

Tlus  faculty  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  as  a  regulator  of 
•n  the  others.  If  Combativeness  be  too  active.  Conscientiousness 
nrescribes  a  limit  to  its  indulgence ;  it  permits  defence,  but  no 
malicious  aggression :  if  Acquisitiveness  urge  too  keenly,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  rights  of  others  :  if  Benevolence  tend  towards  profiision, 
thb  fiiculty  issues  the  admonition,  be  just  before  you  are  generous : 
if  Ideafity  aspire  to  its  high  delights,  when  duty  requires  laborious 
exertions  in  a  humble  sphere.  Conscientiousness  supplies  the  curb, 
and  bids  the  soaring  spirit  stoop  its  wing. 

Nay   not  oAj  does  it  operate  as  a  curb  upon  our  too  active 
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s,  but  as  a  spur  fo  excite  the  facilities,  when  too  feeble  in 
liieir  energr.  If  Benevolence  be  weak,  Coosclentiousness  pro- 
claims, m  a  voice  nf  authority,  that  it  is  our  Durr  to  relieve  die 
miserable  ; — if  Acc]uisitiveness  be  too  feeble  to  prompt  to  industry, 
this  ^erjliraent  calls  aloud  on  us  to  labor ^  tliat  we  may  do  justice  to 
those  armind  us-  From  tliis  regulating  quality  Conscientiousness 
is  an  imporlant  element  in  constiiuting  a  practical  judgment  and 
an  upright  and  consistent  character. 

When  this  faculty  is  powerful,  the  iudividual  is  disposed  to  reg- 
ulate bis  conduct  by  iIjc  nicest  setitiments  of  justice  :  tliere  is  an 
earnestness,  ioiegrity,  and  directness  hi  his  manner,  which  inspire 
us  with  confidence,  and  pve  us  conviction  of  Ms  sincerity.  Such 
an  individual  desires  to  act  justly  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbi- 
assed by  fear,  interest,  or  any  sinister  motive. 

The  activity  of  this  faculty  takes  a  wider  range  than  respect 
merely  to  the  legal  rights  and  property  of  others.  It  prompts 
those  in  whom  it  is  strong;,  to  do  jtistice  in  judging  of  the  conduct, 
the  opinioDS,  and  die  talents  of  others*  Such  persons  are  scru- 
pulous, and  as  ready  to  condemn  themselves  as  to  find  fault  with 
others.  When  predominant,,  it  leads  to  punctuality  in  keeping 
appointments,  because  it  is  injustice  to  sacrifice  the  time  and 
convenience  of  others,  by  causing  them  to  wait  till  our  selfishness 
finds  it  agreeable  to  meet  them.  It  prompts  to  ready  pajmfient  of 
debts,  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  ijjose  to  whom  they  are  due.  It  will 
not  permit  even  a  lax-collector  to  be  sent  away  unsatisfied,  from 
any  cause  except  inability  to  pny;  because  it  is  injustice  to  him,  as 
it  is  to  clerks,  sen-ants,  and  all  others,  to  require  diem  to  consume 
their  time  in  unnecessary  attendance,  for  what  is  justly  due  and 
ought  at  once  to  be  paid.  It  leads  also  to  great  reser\'e  in  making 
promises,  but  to  much  punctuahty  in  performing  ilicm.  It  gives 
consistency  to  the  conduct,  because,  when  every  sentiment  is 
regulated  by  justice,  the  result  i^,  that  **  daily  beauty  in  the  life** 
which  renders  the  individual  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  re- 
spectable. It  commmiicates  a  pleasing  simplicity  to  tlie  manners, 
which  commands  llie  esteem,  and  wins  the  affections,  of  all  well 
coQStitnted  niind^. 
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A  deficiency  of  this  sentiment  produces  effects  exactly  opposite 
IrThe  weakness  of  llie  faculty  appears  id  tlie  generaJ  sentiments  of 
I  die  individual^  altliough  circumstances  may  place  him  beyond  reach 
pf  temptation  to  infring*?  the  low*  The  predominant  propensities 
tnd  sentiments  then  act  without  tliis  powerful  regulator.  If  Be- 
nevolence and  Adhesiveness  attach  him  lo  a  friend,  he  is  blind 
to  all  his  imperfections,  and  extols  tiim  as  tlie  most  matcl^ess  of 
human  beings.  If  he  happen  to  ofTend,  he  becomes  a  monster  of 
ingratitude  and  baseness;  he  passes  in  an  instant  from  an  angel  to  a 
demon.  If  Conscientiousness  had  been  large,  he  would  have  been 
tiewed  all  along  as  a  man;  esteem  towards  lum  would  have  been 
fcgulated  by  principle,  and  the  offence  candidly  dealt  with.  If 
Love  of  Approbation  be  large,  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  the 
former  will  prompt  to  llie  adoption  of  every  means  that  will  please, 
without  the  least  regard  to  justice  ajid  propriet)'.  If  an  individual 
bare  a  weak  point  in  his  character,  Love  of  Approbation  will  then 
lead  to  flattering  it;  if  he  have  extravagant  expectations,  it  will  join 
in  all  his  unticipaiions;  if  he  be  displeased  with  particular  persons, 
it  will  afiecl  to  hate  with  his  hate,  altogedier  independent  of  justice. 
In  short,  the  individual  in  whom  this  facuky  is  deficient,  is  apt  to 
act  and  also  to  judj^c  of  t!ie  conduct  of  others,  exactly  according 
lo  his  predominant  sentiments  for  the  time :  he  is  friendly  when 
tinder  the  impulse  of  Benevolence;  severe  when  Destructiveness 
predominates  ;  admires,  when  his  pride,  vanity,  or  aflection,  give 
him  a  favorable  fueling  towards  otliers;  and  condemns  when  his 
sentiments  take  an  opposite  direction,  always  unregulated  by  prin- 
ciple, lie  is  not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  owti  con- 
duct, or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.  Minds  so  constituted 
maybe  amiable,  and  may  display  many  excellent  qualities;  but  they 
are  never  to  be  relied  on  where  justice  is  concerned;  as  judges, 
their  decisions  are  unsound;  as  fiiends,  they  are  liable  to  exact  too 
tmch  and  perform  too  little;  as  sellers,  they  are  prone  to  misrepre- 
lent,  adulterate,  or  overcharge  ;  as  buyers,  to  depreciate  quality  and 
quantity,  or  evade  payment. 

The  laws  of  honor,  as  apprehended  by  some  minds,  are  founded 
on  an  absence  of  Conscientiotisness,  with  great  predominance  o 
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Self-Esteera  and  Love  of  Approbation.     If  a  gentlemaa  is  con- 

$ciottS  thai  he  baa  uiijosily  giren  another  olTence,  it  is  conceived 
by  many  tliat  be  will  degrade  himself  by  making  an  apology;  diat  it 
h  his  duty  to  figlit,  byt  not  to  acknowledge  himself  in  fault*  This 
ifi  die  feeling  produced  by  a  powerful  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  with  great  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness.  Self- 
Esteem  is  mortified  by  an  admission  of  fallibilky,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  gives  the  feeling  tliat  the  esteem  of  llie  world  wiU  be 
lost  by  such  an  acknowledgement;  and  if  no  higher  sentiment  be 
present,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  wretched  victim  will  go  to  the 
field  and  die  in  support  of  conduct  that  is  ti^tily  indefensible.  When 
Conscieniiousness  is  strong,  i!ie  possessor  feels  h  no  degradation 
to  acknowledge  liimself  in  faulty  when  be  is  aware  lliat  he  is  wrong; 
in  fact  he  rises  in  liis  own  esteem  by  doing  so,  and  knows  that  he 
tcquires  the  respect  of  the  world;  while,  if  fully  conscious  of  being 
b  the  right,  there  is  none  more  inflexible  than  he. 

This  sentiment  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  truly  philosophic 
mind,  especially  in  moral  investigations.  It  produces  the  desire 
of  discovering  truth j  the  tact  of  recognising  it  when  discovered, 
and  tliat  perfect  reliance  on  its  invincible  supremacy,  i;\h»eh  give 
at  once  dignity  and  peace  to  the  mind.  A  person  in  whom  it  is 
deficient,  views  all  propositions  as  mere  opinions;  esteems  them 
exactly  as  they  are  fashionable  or  the  reverse,  and  cares  nothing 
about  tlie  evidence  on  which  they  rest-  Love  of  Approbation  and 
Secretiveness,  joined  with  this  sentiment  deficient,  lead  to  paradox; 
and  if  Combativeness  be  added,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  general 
skepticism,  and  the  denial  or  disputation  of  tlie  best-established 
trutlis  on  every  serious  subject. 

No  sentiment  is  more  incomprehensible  to  tliose  in  whom  the 
organ  is  small,  than  Conscientiousness.  They  are  able  to  under- 
ftand  conduct,  proceeding  from  ambition,  self-interest,  revenge, 
or  any  other  motive ;  but  that  determination  of  soul,  which  suffers 
obloquy  and  reproach,  nay  death  itself,  from  tlie  pure  and  disinter- 
ested love  of  truth,  is  to  them  utterly  unintelligible.  They  regard  it 
as  a  species  of  insanity,  and  look  on  the  individual  as  **  essentially 
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mad,  widiout  knowing  it."  Madame  De  Stael  narrates  of  Bona- 
parte, lljat  he  never  was  so  completely  at  fault,  in  his  estimate  of  J 
character,  as  when  he  met  with  opposition  from  a  person  actuated 
by  tlie  pure  principle  of  mtegrity  alone.  He  did  not  comprehend 
tlie  motives  of  such  a  man,  and  could  not  imagine  how  he  might  be 
managed.  The  maxim,  that  ''  every  man  lias  his  price,"  wiU  pass 
as  profoundly  discriminative  with  tliose  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  or 
Love  of  Approhation  is  very  large,  and  Conscientiousness  mod- 
erate ;  but  there  are  minds  whose  deviation  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude  no  price  could  purchase,  and  no  honors  procure;  and 
those  in  whom  CooscieoUousnesa,  Firmness,  and  Reflection,  are 
large,  will  give  an  instinctive  assent  to  the  truth  of  lliis  proposition. 

I  have  observed  that  individuals,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation 
was  large,  and  Conscientiousness  not    in  equal  proportion,  were 
incapable  of  conceiving  tlie  motive  which  could  lead  any  one  to 
avow  a  belief  in  Phrenology,  v^  hile  the  tide  of  ridicule  ran  nnstera- 
med  against  it.     If  the  public  opinion  should  change,  such  persons 
would  move  foremost  in  the  train  of  its  admirers:     They  instinct-  j 
jvely  follow  the  doctrines  that  are  most  esteemed  from  day  to  day; 
and  require  our  pity  and  forbearance,  as  tlieir  conduct  proceeds  * 
from  a  great  moral  deficiency,  which  is  their  misfortune  rather  tliaa 
tlieir  fault.     The  fact  that  tins  organ  is  occasionally  deficient   ia  * 
individuals  in  whom  the  orgai^s  of  intellect  are  amply  developed, 
and  llie  animal  propensities   strong,  accounts  for  tlie  unprincipled 
baseness  and  moral  depravity  exhibited  by  some  men  of  unques- 
tionable talents. 

It   is   here,  as    in   otlier  cases,  of  the   greatest   importance  to 

attend  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the  several  faculties  of  tlie  mbd 

No  mistake  is  more  generally  committed  than  that  of  conceiving, 

that,  by  exercising  the  facnltj^  of  Veneration,  we  cultivate  those  of 

Benevolence  and  Justice;  but  if  Yeneration  he  large,  and  Consci 

'    entiousness  small,  a  man  mny  be  naturally  disposed  to  piety  and  not 

,to  justice;  or  if  tlie  combination  be  reversed,  he  may  be  just  and 

»iiot  pious,  in  the  same  maimer  as  he  may  be  blind  and   not  deaf, 

or  deaf  and  not  blind.     Deficiency  of  Veneration  does  not  neces  * 
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5m\y  imply  profanity;  so  tlmt,  iJtIioiigli  an  individual  wiH  scarcely 
be  found  who  is  profaite  aiid  at  ihe  same  time  just,  yet  many  will 
be  found  who  are  jiBt  and  not  pious,  and  vice  verm. 

This  faculty,  when  powerful  *  is  attended  widi  a  senttnient  of  its 
own  paramount  aulliorit)'  over  every  other,  and  ji  gives  its  impulses 
wiilx  a  tone  which  appears  like  ihe  voire  of  Heaven,  The  scene 
in  "^  The  Heart  of  Mid-Loihian,"  in  wincli  Jeany  Deans  is  repre- 
sented giving  evidence  on  her  sister's  trial  at  ilie  bar  of  the  Hi^h 
Court  of  Justiciary-,  alfords  a  striking  ilhisiration  of  its  fimctjoos  and 
authority  when  supported  by  piety*  A  strong  sense  of  the  impe- 
rious dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  and  of  die  supreme  obligation 
of  truth,  leads  her  to  sacrifice  ev^ery  interest  and  affection  wiiich 
could  make  the  mind  swen^e  from  die  pallis  of  duty ;  and  we  per- 
ceive her  holding  by  her  integrity,  at  the  expense  of  every  odier 
feeling  dear  to  human  nature. 

Repentance,  remorse,  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  demerit,  aie  tlm 
consequences  of  this  faculty,  when  Uie  actions  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  Its  dictates.  It  Is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  that 
great  .criminals  are  punished  by  the  accusations  of  conscience;  for 
diis  organ  is  generally  very  deficient  in  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  strangers  to  die 
sentiment  of  remorse,  Hn£:e;nrt  felt  regret  for  having  murdered  the 
jailor  of  Dumfries,  but  no  remorse  for  his  diefls.  His  large  Benev- 
olence induced  the  uneasy  feeling  on  account  of  the  first  crime,  and 
his  sniaD  Conscientiousness  was  die  cause  of  his  inditTerenre  to  the 
second.  If  Conscientiousness  had  been  strong,  he  could  not  have 
endured  the  sense  of  die  accumulated  iniquities  with  which  his  life 
was  stained.  In  Bellingham^  bodi  Benevolence  and  Conscientious- 
ness are  small,  and  he  manifested  equal  insensibility  to  justice  and 
mercy,  and  testified  no  repentance  or  remorse. 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  admit  a  faculty  and  organ  of  Conscientiousness. 
He  formerly  considered  remorse  as  the  result  of  die  opposition  of 
particular  actions  to  the  predominant  dispositions  .of  the  individual; 
and^  according  to  him,  there  were  as  many  consciences  as  facul- 
ties: for  example,  if  a  person,  in  whom  Benevolence  was  large, 
bjiired    another,  this  faculty  would   be    grieved  ;  and  this  feeling 
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he  considered  to  be  regret  or  repentance.  If  a  usurer  and  a 
libertine  neglected  an  opportunity »  they  would  repent,  ihe  first 
for  not  having  gratified  Acquisitiveness,  the  latter  for  not  having 
seduced  some  innocent  victim.  Dr.  Gall  called  tliis  natural 
tonsciencey  and  said,  iJiat  we  could  not  trusl  to  it;  and  hence, 
that  laws  and  positive  insiitutions  became  necessary.  Dr.  SpurZ' 
heim  answered  this  argument  in  an  able  manner,  and  show^ed  that 
llie  mere  feeling  of  regret  is  totally  different  from  that  of  remorse. 
We  may  regret  tliat  we  lost  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  spent  half-a-cro wo; 
but  tills  feeling  bears  no  resemblance  to  llie  upbraidings  of  con- 
science for  having  robbed  a  neiglibor  of  bis  right,  committed  a 
fraud,  or  uttered  a  malevolent  falsehood.  Dr,  Gall  latterly  regard- 
ed Benevolence  as  the  moral  faculty  i  but  the  sentiment  of  right 
and  wrong  ts  as  cleaily  dis  Unguis  liable  from  mere  goodness  or  kind- 
ness, as  Hope  is  from  Fear  ;  ajid,  besides,  positive  facts  prove 
that  the  two  feelings  depend  on  diiferent  organs. 

Tliis  organ  deficient,  and  Secreiiveness  large,  and  especially 
when  llie  lailcr  is  aided  by  Ideality  and  Wonder,  produce  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  lying,  which  some  individuals,  who  have  possessed 
the  advantages  of  education  and  good  society,  liave  never  been 
able  to  overcome. 

Some  criminals,  on  being  delected,  confess,  and  seem  to  court 
punishment,  as  the  only  means  of  assuaging  llie  remorse  with  which 
tlielt  own  minds  are  devoured.  The  Plirenological  Society  has  a 
cast  of  the  skuU  of  one  person  who  displayed  this  desire  to  atone 
for  his  crime.  It  is  tliat  of  John  Rotherham,  who  met  a  servant 
girl  on  the  highway  and  murdered  her,  out  of  the  pure  wanton 
impulse  of  Destructiveness;  for  be  did  not  attempt  to  violate  her 
person;  and  of  her  properly,  be  took  only  her  umbrella  and  shoes* 
When  apprehended,  be  confessed  his  crime, — insisted  on  pleading 
guilty j^and,  with  great  difficulty,  was  induced  by  the  judge  to 
retract  his  admission.  The  organ  is  large  in  liim.  He  appears  to 
have  acted  under  an  excessive  influence  of  Desitrucliveness- 

James  Gordon,  on  the  conirnr)^  who  murdered  the  pedlar  toy 
in  Eskdale  Muh,  stoutly  denied  bis  guilt,  and,  after  coDvictJOn, 
nbused  the  jury  and  judge  for  condemning  him.     Before  his  exeai 
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lion,  he  aJmicted  that  his  sentence  was  just.     In  him,  the  organ  of 
Conscientiousness  is  defective. 

Tlie  organ  is  ver}^  large  in  Mrs,  H.,  Ujg  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  and  in 
Dr.  Heile,  who  all  manifested  the  sentiment  powerfully.  Con- 
ikiemble  altenuoo  is  requisite  to  discriminate  accurately  the  size  of 
this  organ.  When  Firmness  is  large,  and  Conscientiousness  small, 
the  head  slopes  at  an  acute  angle  downwards  from  Firmness,  as 
in  Haggart  and  King  Robert  Bmce.  When  both  Finnness  and 
Conscieniii  ►re  large,  the  Jiead  rises  considerably  Troin  Cau- 

tiousness t  i  I  >s^  by  a  full  and  rounded  swell,  as  in  the  Rev, 

Mr.  M.  When  both  of  these  organs  are  small,  the  bead  rises 
^'erjr'  htlle  above  Cautiousness,  but  runs  flat  across  lo  Cautiousness 
on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  boy  Gibson,  and  in  Marj^  Street,  a 
cIilW  distinguished  like  him  for  lying  and  deceit.  The  figures  illus- 
trate these  combinations. 


Mrs    H. 


loajf  GiDsO!*. 


FLmaneti  and  Coniclon- 


Davttj  Haccaut, 

H|^^^^^H|H 

la  Mre.  H.,  Firmness  15  is  smuti,  and  Coiis<<ipQ()€)uine>M  16  large ;  in  D.  Ha^- 
gHit,  Firmness  15  is  krgt?,  and  Connci^'ntiouBness  16  deficient;  and  in  iotin 
GibMti  both  of  these  organs  are  de^rienl,  wliicJi  in  indictvtcd  by  tbc  head  daingf 
rery  litde  above  12  CauLiousjiOB».  If  in  Mrs.  H.,  FirmDeti  had  been  aa  large 
«fl  Caaacientiousneas ;  or  in  Ha^'^^urt,  Cunt;dien1iou^np.ss  had  been  as  laifie  as 
Flrmneaa^  tlie  henda  would  hsivf*  pr^^senU'd  a  full  and  elevated  segment  t^f  a 
cifele  poaaing^  from  C7&tjtlouBnrs8  to  CantiousncsM,  the  very  opposite  of  the  flat 
mttd  Joir  ljn«  ill  the -head  of  Gibson.  It  i«  of  grvat  loaportjiixice  in  practice  to 
Attend  In  these  diFerent  forma. 

Tlie  differtnee  of  dtrelopement  of  this  organ  in  different  nations 
and  individual?,  and  fts  coriiliinalion?  with  oiher  orsans,  enable?  us 
to  account  for  the  difrerences  in  the  notions  of  justice  entertained  at 
di^rent  times*,  and  by  drfTereni  people.    The  sentiment  of  Truth  is 
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finind  by  the  English  Judges  to  be  so  low  in  the  Africans,  the  Hin- 
doos, and  in  the  aboriginal  Americans,  that  the  natives  of  these 
countries  are  not  received  as  witnesses  in  tlie  Colonial  Courts  ;  and 
it  b  a  curious  fact,  that  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness 
is  a  reigning  feature  in  the  skulls  of  these  nations,  in  possession  of 
the  Phrenological  Society.  The  notions  of  jusUce  of  tliat  indi- 
vidual are  most  fit  to  be  assumed  as  a  standard,  in  whom  tliis  organ 
is  decidedly  large,  in  combination  with  a  large  endowment  of  the 
Other  moral  sentiments  and  reflection  ;  just  as  we  hold  the  person 
possessed  of  the  greatest  organ  of  Tune,  in  combination  with  the 
organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection,  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  musical  compositions.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  laws,  or  positive 
conunands,  ordering  and  forbidding  certain  actions,  become  neces- 
sary as  rules,  to  those  who  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  endowment 
of  tUs  sentiment  from  nature  to  regulate  their  conduct.  Those  who 
are  favorably  gifted,  are,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  '^  a  law  unto 
themselves." 

It  has  been  objected,  tliat  persons  possessing  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  this  organ,  notunfrequently^ct  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  the  sentiment,  and  practise  selfishness,  or  sacrifice  justice  to 
amintion,  exactly  as  those  do  in  whom  the  organ  is  small ;  and  it 
is  asked,  What  becomes  of  the  organ  in  such  instances.^  The 
plurality  of  organs  and  faculties  explains  this  phenomenon.  Con- 
scientiousness is  not  the  only  faculty  in  the  mind,  and,  although 
it  is  paramount  in  authority,  it  is  not  always  so  in  strength.  A 
person  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Destructiveness  are  both  large, 
may,  under  special  circumstances,  which  strongly  excite  Destruc- 
tiveness, manifest  that  faculty  in  rage,  revenge,  or  undue  severity, 
in  direct  opposition  to  Benevolence.  In  like  manner,  an  individual 
m  whom  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  are  large,  may,  if  these 
are  very  forcibly  addressed,  obey  their  impulse  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Conscientiousness ;  but  the  benevolent  man,  when  the  tempt- 
ation is  past,  feels  the  opposition  between  his  conduct  and  the 
£ctates  of  Benevolence ;  and,  in  like  manner,  tlie  individual  last 
supposed,  on  cool  reflecdon,  becomes  conscious  of  the  opposition 
betwixt  his  unjust  preference  of  himself,  and  the  dictates  of  Con- 
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scieDfioiisDess ;  both  win  repent,  and  will  make  atonement^  and 
dewe  to  avoid  repetiijon  of  such  enore.  If  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  bad  been  small,  tbey  would  not  have  felt  that 
their  actions  were  wrong  ;  they  would  have  experienced  no  re- 
morse ;  and  their  lower  faculties  would  have  operated  with  greatlj 
iocreased  violence.  I  have  observed  practically,  dial  when  Con- 
scientiousness is  large  in  any  individual,  be  will  yield  compliance 
with  demands  made  on  htin  whenever  a  strong  case  in  justice  Is 
made  out  by  the  applicant ;  but  when  the  organ  b  not  large,  he 
wiU  be  moved  only  by  favor  or  partiality.  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  respectability  of  Government,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  that  public  functionaries  should  possess  the  fomier 
cliaracter.  The  necessity  of  it  in  persons  in  authority  will  be 
more  and  more  felt  as  society  advances  in  knowledge,  discrimina- 
tion, and  morality. 

Another  difiiculty  is  experienced  m  the  doctrine,  that  Conscien* 
tioiisness  is  merely  a  sentiment,  and  does  not  form  specific  ideas 
of  what  is  just*  This  will  be  best  removed  by  an  example  :  A 
judge  hears  one  side  of  a  cause,  aud  Conscientiousness,  acting  on 
the  statement  presented  to  it,  dirough  the  medium  of  the  intellect, 
produces  Uie  feeling  lliat  diis  first  party  is  in  the  ri^ht.  The  other 
litigant  is  next  heaid,  new  facts  appear,  and  Conscieniiousness  may 
now  produce  the  feeling  that  juslice  lies  on  his  side.  If  this  faculty 
itself  had  fonned  specific  ideas  of  what  is  just,  it  would  have  been 
an  intellectual  power,  and  reasoning  would  have  been  in  pro  portion 
to  it,  which  is  not  ihe  case ;  but,  as  it  is  only  a  sentiment,  its  real 
function  is  to  prothice  an  emotion  of  juslice  or  injustice,  on  the 
particular  case  or  assemblage  of  facts  presented  to  it  by  the  inlel- 
iecL  An  illuslJ-ation  of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  '*  Hermit  " 
by  Parnell  The  angel  throws  tlie  servant  over  the  bridge  ;  and 
this  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  while  nothing  more  is  known  than  the 
result ;  but  w^hen  the  intellect  is  afterwards  informed,  that  he  in- 
tended next  night  to  murder  his  master,  Conscientiousness  feels  that 
his  destruction  by  ilic  angel  was  just.  This  is  not  Conscientious- 
ness giving  opposite  decisions  on  the  same  case  ;  but  the  intellect 
presenting  different  cases,  or  different  views  of  the  same  case,  and 
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iodiFidiial,  in  whom  this  organ  is  predominantly  large,  mentioned 
to  me,  that  no  circumstance  in  philosophy  occasioned  to  him  greater 
surprise,  than  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  ;  and 
that  the  attempts  to  prove  it  appeared  to  lura  like  endeavors  to 
prop  up,  hy  demonstration,  a  self-evident  axiom  in  mathematical 
science. 

The  organ  is  regarded  as  estabUshed. 


17. HOPE. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration,  and 
extends  under  part  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal  bones.  It 
cannot  be  brought  into  outline  in  a  drawing,  and  on  this  account  no 
figure  is  given. 

Dr.  Gall  considered  Hope  as  belonging  to  every  faculty ;  but 
Dr.  Spurzheim  very  properly  observes,  that  although  every  faculty 
being  active  produces  desire,  as  Acquisitiveness  tlie  desire  for 
property,  and  Love  of  Approbation  the  desire  for  praise  ;  yet  this 
18  very  different  from  Hope,  which  is  a  simple  emotion,  siii  generis, 
susceptible  of  being  directed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  not 
desiring  any  one  class  of  things  as  its  peculiar  objects.  Nay, 
desire  is  sometimes  strong,  when  Hope  is  feeble  or  extinct ;  a 
criminal  on  the  scaffold  may  ardently  desire  to  live,  when  he  has 
no  hope  of  escaping  death.  Dr^.  Spurzheim  was  convinced,  by 
analysis,  that  Hope  is  a  distinct  primitive  sentiment ;  and  was  led 
to  expect  that  an  organ  for  it  would  exist.  Numerous  observations 
have  since  determined  the  situation  of  the  organ,  on  the  sides  of 
Veneration  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  phrenologists  in  general  as 
established.  Dr.  Gall,  however,  continued  till  his  death  to  mark 
the  functions  of  this  part  of  the  brain  as  unascertained. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  or  the 
tendency  to  believe  m  tlie  possibility  of  what  the  other  faculties 
desire,  but  without  giving  the  conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on 
Reflecdon.  Thus  a  person  with  much  Hope  and  much  Acquis- 
itiveness, will  hope  to  become  rich ;  another,  with  much  Hope 
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aod  great  Love  of  Approbation,  will  hope  to  rise  lo  eminence; 
and  a  third,  with  much  Hope  and  great  Veneration,  will  hope  lo 
be  sav^ed,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  felicity  in  heaven.  It  inspires  with 
gay,  fa§cioating  and  deli^hlful  emotions  ;  painting  futurity  fair  and 
smiling  as  ihe  regions  of  primitive  bliss*  It  invests  every  distant 
prospect  witli  hues  of  enchanting  brilliancy,  while  Cautiousness 
hangs  clouds  and  mists  over  distant  obJ€*cts  seen  by  die  mind's 
eye.  Hence  he  who  has  Hope  more  powerful  than  Cautiousness, 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  anticipations,  which  are  never 
realized ;  wlule  he  who  has  Cautiousness  more  powerful  than 
Hope,  habitually  labors  under  the  painful  apprehension  of  evils 
which  rarely  exist,  except  in  his  own  internal  feelings.  The 
former  also  enjoys  the  present,  without  being  annoyed  by  fears 
about  the  fiiture,  for  Hope  supplies  his  futurity  with  every  object 
wliich  his  fancy  desires,  quite  undisturbed  by  tlie  distance  of 
attainment ;  the  latter,  on  llie  otlier  hand,  cannot  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures within  his  reach,  through  fear  tliat,  at  some  future  time,  they 
may  be  lost.  The  life  of  such  an  individual  is  spent  in  painful 
apprehension  of  evils,  to  wliich  he  is  in  fact  very  Ultle  exposed  ; 
for  the  dread  of  tlteir  happenins;  excites  liim  to  ward  them  off  by 
so  many  precautions  tliat  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  overtake 
him. 

'HTien  too  energetic  and  predominant,  tliis  faculty  disposes  to 
credulity,  and,  in  mercantile  men,  leads  to  rash  and  inconsiderate 
speculations.  Persons  so  endowed  never  sec  their  own  situation 
in  its  true  light,  but  are  prompted  by  extravas;ant  Hope  to  magnify 
tenfold  every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle 
and  abatement*  They  promise  largely,  but  rarely  perform.  Inten- 
Uonal  guile,  however,  is  fre(|uently  not  their  object ;  they  are 
deceived  themselves  by  their  constitutional  tendency  to  believe 
every  thing  possible  liiat  is  future,  and  promise  in  the  spirit  of 
this  credulity.  Those  who  perceive  the  disposition  in  them, 
ought  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on  die  possibility  of  per- 
formance, and  make  the  necessary  abatement  in  tlieir  expectations, 
Experience  accomplishes  lillle  in  correcdng  those  who  possess  too 
large  an  organ  of  Hope ;  the  tendency  to  expect  immoderately 
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oonstitijuona],  tlicy  have  it  not  in  their  power  lo  see  h&S 
Moes  of  ibe  prospect,  aiid,  beholding  only  iJiat  which  is  fair,  they 
•re  necessarily  led  to  conclude  tliat  all  is  vvelJ.  When  the  organ 
li  ver/  deficient  J  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy  des- 
pondency is  apt  to  invade  llie  inind ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be 
w^,  the  indi%*idual  may  resort  to  suicide  to  escape  from  wo* 

The  faculty,  if  not  combined  vvitJi  much  Acquisitiveness  or 
Love  of  Approbation,  disposes  to  indolence,  from  the  rerj^  pro* 
mise  which  it  liolds  out  of  the  future  ]*roviding  (or  itself.  If,  on 
ln6  other  hand,  it  be  combined  with  these  organs  in  a  full  degree, 
It  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  mind,  by  uniformly  representing  tlie  object 
desired  as  attainable.  An  individual  wiih  much  Acquisitiveness, 
great  Cautiousness,  and  Hule  Ilope^  will  sat^e  to  become  rich; 
another  with  the  same  Acquisitiveness,  little  Caudousness,  and 
much  liope^  will  speculate  to  procure  wealth.  I  have  found  Hope 
and  Acquisitiveness  large  in  persons  addicted  to  gaming, 

Hope  has  a  great  effect  in  assuaging  tlie  fear  of  death.  I  have 
seen  persons  in  whom  it  was  very  large  die  by  niches,  and  linger 
for  months  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  suspicion  of  the  fate 
impending  over  them.  They  hoped  to  be  well,  till  death  extin- 
guished the  last  ember  of  the  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Hope,  and  Combativeness,  wWch  gives  courage,  are  small,  and 
Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  large,  tJie  strongest  assurances 
of  the  Gospel  are  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
look  with  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a  judgment 
to  come.  Several  persons  in  whom  this  combination  occiu^,  have 
told  me  that  they  lived  in  a  slate  of  habitual  uneasiness  in  looking 
bimwtd  to  the  hour  of  denth ;  while  otliers,  with  a  large  Hope  and 
small  Cautiousness,  have  said  that  such  a  ground  of  alarm  never 
once  entered  tlieir  imaginations.  Our  hopes  or  fears  on  a  point 
of  Ruch  Importance  as  our  condition  in  a  future  stale,  ouglu  to  he 
Ibtmded  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  constitutional  feeling; 
btit  I  metitioQ  these  cases  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this 
cause  sometimes  tinges  tJie  whole  conclusions  of  the  judgment ; 
and  the  eidsteDce  of  sucli  a  source  of  delusion  being  knownj  iti 
«fiecti  may  more  easily  be  resisted. 
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In  religion,  this  faculty  favors  the  exercise  of  faith ;  and  by 
profiucing  the  natural  tendency  lo  look  for^'ard  to  futurity  with 
ipet  iation,  disposes  to  belief  in  a  life  lo  come. 

The  metaphysicians  admit  this  faeuUy,  so  that  Phrenology  only 
reveals  its  ofgan^  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment,  m  different 
degrees.  I  have  already  stated  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Being 
of  a  God,  founded  on  the  exislence  of  a  faculty  of  Veneration 
conferring  the  tendency  to  worship,  of  which  God  is  the  proper 
and  idtiniate  object.  May  not  the  probability  of  a  future  stale  be 
supported  by  a  similar  deduction  frora  tlie  possession  of  a  faculty 
of  Hope?  It  appears  to  me  tliat  tlus  is  the  faculty  from  which 
originates  die  notion  of  futurity,  and  which  carries  tlie  mind 
forward  in  endless  progression  into  periods  of  everlasting  lime. 
May  it  not  be  infen*ed,  that  tins  instinctive  tendency  to  leave  the 
present  scene,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  to  spring  forward  into  the 
regions  of  a  far  distant  fulLu^ity,  and  to  expatiate,  even  in  imagin- 
ation, in  the  fields  of  an  eternity  to  come,  denotes  that  man  is 
formed  for  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  lo  perish  for  ever  in  the 
gntvc  ?  Addison  beautifidly  enforces  this  argument  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  in  the  soliloquy  of  Calo  ]  and  Plirenolog}-  gives  weight 
lo  his  reasoning,  by  showing  lliat  this  ardent  Hope,  '*lliis  longing 
after  inwnortallty,**  is  not  a  factiiious  sentiment,  or  a  mere  exube- 
rance of  an  idle  and  wandering  imagination,  but  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  primitive  facuhy  of  the  mind,  which  owes  at  once  its  exist- 
ence and  its  functions  to  the  Creator, 

Pope  beautifully  describes  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  of 
Veneration,  in  prompting  us  to  worship,  blindly  indeed,  when 
undirected  by  infonnation  superior  to  its  own»  He  falls  also  into 
the  idea  now  started  in  regard  lo  Hope,  and  represents  it  as  the 
source  of  that  expectation  of  a  future  state  of  exislence,  which 
seems  to  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  human  nature,  in  whatever  stage 
of  improvement  it  lias  been  found. 

"  Lo!  the  poor  Indian  whose  untiitored  mind 
See*  Gtxl  in  oltjud**,  or  tuars  liim  in  iUv.  wind; 
His  Boul  proud  Hcicnt^r-  noviT  tauglit  to  stray 
Fat  m  tlie  sotar  wulk,  or  milkj  waj  j 
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sajr  his  biographers,  "  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  sincerity,  but 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts  that  ever  existed."* 

Dr.    Gall   remarked,   in   tlie   first   fanatic   who   fell   under  his 
obsenration,  a  large  developement  of  the  part  of  the  brain  lymg 
between  the  organs  of  Ideality  and  Imitation,  and  subsequently  met 
with  many  similar  instances.     Dr.  Jung  Stilling,  says  he,  whom 
he  often  saw  with  tlie  late  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  was  a  tailor  in 
his  youth,  then  a  tutor,  afterwards  doctor  in  medicine,  moralist, 
divme,  journalist,  illuminatus,  and  visionary;  and  in  him  this  part 
of   the   brain   was   largely   developed.       He   believed   firmly   in 
apparitions,  and  wrote  a  book  in  exposition  of  this  doctrine.     In 
the  Maison  de  Detention  at  Berne,  Dr.  Gall  saw  a  fanatic,  who 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  as  if 
a  million  of  suns  had  combined   tlieir  splendors,  had  appeared  to 
nun  to  reveal  the  true  religion.     A  gentleman,  who  moves  in  the 
best  society  in  Paris,  asked  Dr.  Gall  to  examine  his  head.     The 
Doctor's   first  remark   was,  "You   sometimes   see  visions,  and 
believe  in  apparitions."     The  gentleman  started  from  his  chair  in 
astonishment,  and  said,  that  he  had  frequent  visions ;  but  never,  up 
to  this  moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  human  bemg, 
through  fear  of  being  set  dowTi  for  being  absurdly  credulous.     On 
another  occasion.  Dr.  Gall,  when  he  observed  the  developement 
of  the  head  of  Dr.  W.,  said,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  sti'ong  liking 
for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural.     "For  once,"  replied  he, 
*^  you  are  completely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid  down  the  nile  to 
believe  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  maihematically  demonstrated." 
After   talking   with   him   on  various  scientific  subjects,  Dr.  Gall 
turned  the  conversation  towards  animal  magnetism,  which  appeared 
a  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathematical  rigor  of  his  proofs  to  tlie  test. 
He  instantly  became  greatly  animated,  assured  Dr.  Gall  again  veiy 
solemnly,  that  he  admitted  notliing  as  true  that  was  not  mathemat- 
ically demonstrated  ;  but  added,  he  was  convinced  that  a  spiritual 
being  acted  in  magnetism  ;  that  it  operated  at  great  distances ;  that 
no  distance  indeed  presented  an  obstacle  to  its  action,  and  that,  on 
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this  account,  it  could  sympathize  with  persons  In  any  part  of  the 
world.  '*It  is  the  same  cause/*  continued  he,  "which  produces 
apparitions.  Apparitions  and  visions  are  rare,  no  doubt^  byt  they 
undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  accrual nied  with  Uie  laws  which  regu- 
late ihelr  production."  **  On  this  occasion/' says  Dr.  Gdl,  '*! 
thought  within  myself,  that  my  inference  from  his  developement 
was  not  so  very  erroneous  as  ihe  worthy  Doctor  wished  me  to 
believe.*' 

A  man  named  Ilalleran,  of  Vienna,  imagined  hiniself  continually 
accompanied  by  a  familiar  spirit ;  he  saw  the  spirit,  and  conversed 
with  it.  When  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  his  genius  appeared 
as  if  he  wished  lo  leave  him,  and  only  on  certain  days  in  the  nionih 
was  he  favored  with  bis  presence.  At  Gersbach,  near  Durlach, 
in  ihe  Grand  Dutehy  of  Baden,  Dr.  Gall  knew  a  curate  who  was 
confined  because  he  conceived  himself  to  have  a  familiar  spirit. 
Ai  Manheim  there  was  a  man  who  saw  himself  conliouilly  attended 
by  several  spirits :  Sometimes  they  marched  at  his  side,  in  visible 
forms ;  at  other  times  they  attended  him  underground.  In  these 
persons  Dr.  Gall  found  the  part  of  the  brain  iu  question  largely 
developed.  He  states  as  cjueslions  for  consideration,  ^^  Does  this 
convolution  form  part  of  the  organ  of  Imitation  ?  and,  Does  its 
extreme  developement  exalt  the  talent  for  mimicr}^  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  personify  simple  ideas,  and  to  give  them,  thus  mein- 
morphosed,  a  localilyj  out  of  the  individual  ?  or,  Does  it  constitute 
parts  botli  of  Ideality  and  Imitation  ?  or,  finally,  Does  it  constitute 
a  separate  organ  ?  These  points  can  be  determined  only  by 
farl  her  researc  hes . "  f 

Sir  Walter  Scoll  observes,  that  "  no  man  ever  succeeded  in 
imposing  himself  on  ihe  public  as  a  supernatural  personage,  who 
was  not  lo  a  certain  degree  tlie  dupe  of  liis  own  imposture.  *'f 

Dr,  Gall  meniions,  that  llie  organ  appears  large  in  the  busts  of 
Socrates,  Joan  of  Arc,  Crotiiwell,  Swedenborg,  and  other  individ- 
uals by  wdiom  tlie  tendency  before  described  has  been  manifested. 

•  Sur  lei  Fonctiong  du  Cerrenu,  tome  t*  p.  346. 
t  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonapojte,  vol.  iv.  p.  88. 
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Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  gtvea. 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heayen ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced ; 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold/' 


The  organ  is  established. 
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This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Ideality. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  some  individuals  imagine  themselves  to 
be  visited  by  apparitions  of  persons  dead  or  absent ;  and  he  asks. 
How  does  it  happen,  that  men  of  considerable  intellect  often  be  • 
Beve  in  the  reality  of  ghosts  and  visions?  Are  they  fools,  or  impos- 
tors? or.  Is  there  a  particular  organization,  which  imposes,  in  this 
form,  on  the  human  understanding?  and,  IIow  are  such  illusions  to 
be  explained?  He  then  enters  into  a  historical  sketch  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  visions.  Socrates  spoke  frequently  and 
willingly  to  liis  disciples  of  a  demon  or  spirit,  which  served  him  as 
a  guide.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  com- 
mon explanation,  that  Socrates  referred  only  to  the  force  and 
justness  of  his  own  understanding  ;  but  adds,  tliat  if  he  had  not 
himself  believed  in  a  genius  communicating  with  him,  the  opinion 
that  he  had  one  would  have  been  lost  in  the  twenty-three  years, 
during  which  Aristophanes  had  made  it  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and 
his  accusers  would  not  have  revived  it  as  a  charge  against  him. 
Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appearance  of  St.  Michael  to  her,  who 
told  her  that  God  had  pity  on  France,  and  that  she  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  install  Charles  VII.  as 
King,  at  Rheims.  Tasso  asserted  himself  to  have  been  cured  by 
the  aid  of  llie  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Scholastic,  who  appeared  to 
him  during  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  In  the  historical  notes  wtuch 
accompany  tlic  Life  of  Tasso,  the  following  anecdote  appears,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Memoirs  of  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  published 
after  the  death  of  Tasso,  his  friend. 
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"Tasso,  in  his  delirium,  believed  that  he  conversed  with  familiar 
spirits.  One  day,  wlien  tlie  Murquis  endeavored  to  drive  these 
ideas  firom  his  mind,  Tasso  said  lo  him,  *  Since  I  cannot  convince 
you  by  reason,  I  shidl  do  so  by  experience;  I  shall  cause  tlie  spirit, 
ifl  which  you  refuse  lo  believe,  to  appear  to  your  own  eyes. '  I 
iSCcepted  the  offer,"  says  liie  Marquis,  ''and  oext  day,  when  we 

at  by  tlje  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  window; 
and  looking  with  steadfast  attention,  appeared  so  completely  ab- 

orbed,  dmt  when  I  called  to  him,  he  did  not  aaswer*     '  See ! 

iid  he,  at  len^tli,  '  See  !  my  faaiiliar  spirit  conies  to  converse  with 
me. '  I  looked  wiUi  tlie  greatest  earnestness,  but  could  see  nothing 
enter  die  apartment.  In  tlic  meantime,  Tasso  began  to  converse 
with  this  mysterious  Being*  I  saw  and  heai'd  hiniself  alone* 
Sometimes  he  quesdoned,  and  sometimes  answered;  and  from  liis 
answers,  I  gadiered  the  sense  of  what  he  had  lieard.     The  subject 

Lof  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  tlie  expressions  so  sublime, 
that  I  felt  myself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  I  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
rupt him,  nor  to  trouble  hun  widi  questions,  and  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  die  spuit  disappeared*  I  was  infomied  of  its 
departure  by  Tasso,  who,  turning  towards  me,  said,  '  In  future  yoa 
will  cease  to  doubt/  *  Rather/  said  I,  '  I  shall  be  more  skeplical, 
hi  although  I  liave  heai'd  astonishing  words,  I  have  seen  nothing/ 
■mihug,  he  replied,  '  You  have  perhaps  heard  or  seen  more 
Ujan — '  He  stopped  short ;  and,  feanng  to  importune  him  by  my 
Iqnestioos,  I  dropped  the  conversation.*'*  Dr.  Gall  quotes  this 
dialogue  from  '*  La  Vie  du  Tasso,  publl^e  ii  Londres  en  1810;  ** 
and  I  have  translated  from  Dr.  Gall's  citatlon.f 
Swedf^nlwDrg  believed  himself  miraculously  called  to  reveal  to 
the  world  the  most  hidden  myi^tencs*  *'ln  1743,"  says  he,  "  it 
pleased  die  Lord  to  manifest  himself  to  me,  and  appear  personally 
before  me,  to  give  me  a  knowledge  of  the  spititiial  world,  and  to 
place  me  in  communication  vviih  angels  and  spirits,  and  diis  power 
has  been  continued  with  me  till  die  present  day/'  **Swedenborg,*' 


•Sur  Id  Fonctions  du  Ccrveaii,  tome  v.  p.  341. 

*  For  Uic  origintl,  ice  RcY.  Mr.  Block'i  Life  of  Tm»o,  vol.  ii,  p.  240. 
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k  r«g!inied  as  even  beautiful,  when  first    introduced,  but   that  k 
Ippears  ridiculous  and  antiquated,  after  it  has  been  superseded  by 
t  newer  fashion.     Probably  one  cause  of  this  feeling  may  be  found 
ill  the  faculty  now  under  consideration;  and  die  agreeable  Impres- 
fions  made  on  it  by  new  objects,  may  be  one  source  of  the  gratifi- 
cadon  which  a  change  of  fashion  affords*     Love  of  Approbation 
unquestionably  prompts  multitudes  to  follow  the  fashion,  witliout 
much  relish  for  novelty  ilself  j  but  some  individuals  roust  take  the 
lead,  and  there  must  be  some  principle  in  the  ramd  to  be  gratified 
by  mere  change,  which  excites  them  to  do  soj  and  Wonder  may 
contribute  to  this  effect.     Indeed,  as  every  faculty  has  a  useful  and 
legitimate  sphere  of  action,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  legil- 
aie  tendency  of  this  sentiment  its  to  inspire  the   mind   with  a 
ngiog  after  novelty  in  every  thing,  and  that  its  proper  effect  is  to 
stttnulate  to  invention  and  improvement.     Fashion  is  not  a  real  ele- 
ment of  beauty  in  external  object*^ ,  and  to  persons  ivho  possess  a 
good  endowment  of  Form,  Construcliveness  and  Ideality,  intrinsic 
elegance  is  mijch  more  pleasing  and  permanently  agreeable,  than 
forms  of  less  merit,  recommended  merely  by  being  new.     Hence 
there  is  a  beauty  which  never  palls,  and  there  are  objects  over 
which  fashion  exercises    no  control,     A  Chinese  teapot  may  be 
indered  agreeable,  by  being  fashionable,  but  will  look  ugly  when 
the  mode  changes;  while  a  vase  of  exquisite  form  will  please  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages.     The  teapot  I  conceive  to  owe  its  atirac- 
is  to  the  impression  wliich  its  novelty  makes  on  the  faculty  of 
onder;  but  wljen  this  has  ceased,  it  is  judged  of  by  its  proper 
qualities,  and  condemned,  from    the  inelegant  proportions    being 
then  criticised  by  the  eye  of  taste;  while  the  vase,  by  gratifying 
the  faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  intrinsic  beauty,  continues 
always  to  please.     This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  diat  the 
greatest  votaries  of  fashion  have  frequently  execrably  bad  taste  ;  a 
result  perfectly  accordant  with  the  supposition,  that  the  mere  love 
of  novelty  is  tlie  chief  element  in  this  disposition,  I 

The  French  in  general  possess  a  considerable  developement  of 
the  organs  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Love  of  Approbation;  and 
they  have  long  beeo  celebrated  as  leaders  of  fasliion.     Their  ordi- 
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nary  discourse,  also,  is  replete  with  terms  of  admiratioa  atid  appro- 
bation, which  to  Englishmen  appear  excessive.  E^ery  object  is 
^^Muperbty'*^  ^^  ma^nifique;^'  and  the  terms  botiy  teati,  excellent^ 
express  such  faint  praise  as  almost  to  imply  disapprobation. 

Captain  Ros:*,  R*  N,  mentioned  to  me,  ibat  young  men,  bom 
and  bred  up  ia  inland  situations,  who  enter  the  Navy  voluntariJy, 
generally  possess  a  large  developement  of  this  organ,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Yvhichf  be  inferred,  incites  theni  to  choose  the  sea  as  a 
profession* 

According  to  this  view,  Wonder  may  aid  genius,  by  prompting 
to  norelty  in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son is  strongly  suspected  of  having  believed  in  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, which  indicates  an  excessive  endowment  of  this  facuUyj  and 
his  style  is  full  of  new  words  and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  to 
which  he  was  probably  led  by  the  same  feeling.  Dr.  Chalmers 
also  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  coin  new  vocables,  and  occasion- 
aUj  to  give  strange  turns  to  his  discourse  ;  which  perhaps  origin- 
ates from  Wonder  acting  with  Comparison,  as  his  brilliancy  and 
elevation  spring  chiefly  from  Ideality.  Mr,  Tennant,  the  author  of 
Anster  Fair,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt,  show  some  degree  of  the  same  dis- 
position in  their  writings  ;  ajid  I  have  observed  the  organ  full  in 
both  of  their  heads.  The  faculty  prompts,  as  Dr,  Spurzhcim 
remarks,  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  poetry,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  supernatural  agency.  In  tlie  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  and 
ibe  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  !argc.  The  folio vving  lines  of 
d^c  poet  Akensidc  finely  delineate  the  manifestations  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Wonder: — 


**  Witness  Um*  HprightJj  jojr,  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  und  wakei  each  active  power 
To  brisker  measures,     Witnesa  the  neglect 
Of  fcU  f&miliar  prospects,  Ihough  beheld 
With  traiiBports  one** ; — Uje  fond  attentive  guze 
Of  young  ostonisliment } — tlie  sober  zeal 
Of  age  commeuLing  on  prodigious  ihinsrSf — 
For  such  the  bounteou*  providence  of  Heareit, 
In  every  breast  implanting  ihe  deiire 
Of  objects  new  and  Blrtingej  to  urg«  us  on 
With  uiireinitted  labor  to  pursue 
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ThOM  Mtered  Btores,  that  wait  the  ripening  sonl 
In  truth's  ezhaustless  bosom.    What  need  wordfe 
To  paint  its  power  ?    For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove :  the  pensive  sage, 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper;  and,  untired, 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step, 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
From  morn  to  eve.     lience,  finally,  by  night, 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment !   Of  witching  rhymes. 
And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  hfe  concealed ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sighs ;  till,  eager  for  the  event. 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hong, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelled." 

Dr.  Spurzheim  concludes  his  account  of  this  faculty  with  the 
foUowing  remarks.  "  The  preceding  facts,"  says  he,  '*  determined 
me  formerly  to  designate  this  feeling  by  tlie  name  of  Supematu- 
rality;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  principally  manifested  by  a  beUef 
in  mir(iculou8  and  supernatural  circumstances,  in  the  foundatioD 
of  religion  by  supernatural  means,  and  in  its  dogmatical  points. 
As,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  applied  both  to  natural  and  super- 
xiatiiral  events,  and  in  every  case  fills  the  mind  with  amazement 
and  surprise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the  name  of  Supematu- 
rality  into  that  of  Marvellousness,  This  name  I  prefer  to  that 
of  Wonder^  adopted  by  Mr.  Combe,  because,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  wonder  is  applicable  only  to  surprise  excited 
by  natural  objects,  whilst  marvellousness  embraces  both  kinds  of 
Bstonishment  caused  by  natural  and  supernatural  circumstances." 

When  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  that 
dns  Jhculty  is  ^^principally  manifested  by  a  belief  in  miracukKK 
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and  supernatural  circomslances/*  I  do  not  understand  him  to  mean 
that  this  belief  is  its  hgiiimate  function.  The  period  when  Divine 
Power  manifested  itself  by  extraordinary  means  was  brief,  and  is 
long  since  past ;  ajid  philosophy  cannot  acknowledge  any  ohjecl  or 
event  thai  occurs  in  llie  present  day  as  miraculous  or  supernatural; 
a  special  faculty,  therefore,  for  hdief  in  such  objects  appears  inad- 
missible* The  fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Spurz^heiin,  that^ 
persons  in  whom  lliis  organ  is  large  have  a  natural  disposition  to 
believe  in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous  is  certain*  Some  indi- 
viduab,  so  endowed,  have  informed  me,  lliat  when  any  marvellous 
circumstance  is  communicated  to  them,  die  tendency  of  their  minds 
is  to  believe  it  without  examination ;  and  that  an  effort  of  philos- 
ophy is  necessary  to  reskl  the  belief,  instead  of  evidence  being 
requisite  to  produce  it.  This  tendency  appears  to  me  to  arise 
from  too  great  energ)'^  in  this  faculty,  not  directed  by  reflection;  but 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  dint  the  primary  sentiment  is 
ihat  of  Wonder.  Every  propensity  and  sentiment  desires  objects 
suited  to  aObrd  it  gratification  ;  Acquisitiveness  longs  for  wealthy 
Love  of  Approbation  for  praise;  and,  in  like  manner,  Wonder  will 
ardently  desire  the  marvellous.  Individuals,  therefore,  in  whom 
the  organ  is  large,  will  delight  io  extraordinary  narratives,  and  the 
pleasure  felt  in  them  will  render  llie  intellect  little  prone  to  a  severe 
scrutiny  of  their  truth;  hence  the  tendency  to  believe  in  such  com- 
munications is  easily  accounted  fnr.  Still  >  however,  this  longing 
for  the  marvellous  appears  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  sentiment.  Phil- 
osophy does  not  recognise  fhe  "  sypernaiural,"  while  it  admits 
surprise  at  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  as  a  legitimate 
state  of  mind.  Widi  the  greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Spunsbcim, 
therefore.  Wonder  appears  to  me  to  he  the  more  correct  name  for 
ihis  faculty ;  and  in  tliis  analysis  1  am  supported  by  the  authority 
of  die  metaphysicians. 

This  organ,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  is  the  great  fountain  of 
fanaticism  in  religion.  When  largely  developed,  it  is  liable  to 
energetic  activity,  from  its  mere  physical  size,  and  the  impressions 
which  it  then  excites  are  mis^taken  by  persons  ignorant  of  its  nature 
for  direct  communications  from  heaven,  and  reason  is  contemned. 
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It  is  then  also  liable  to  be  vividly  called  into  action  by  external 
communications  of  a  marvellous  and  fanatical  character,  and  hence 
tlie  wildest  dogmatist  pretending  to  superior  illy  mi  nation,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  after  liini  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirers. 

JDr,  Adam  Smith,  in  the  History  of  Astronomy,*  calls  Wonder 
a  sentiment,  and  attempts  to  distinguish  it  from  surprise.  "We 
KJondtr,"  he  says,  "  at  all  extreme  and  uncommon  objects  ;  at  all 
the  rarer  phenomena  of  nature  ;  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipses  ;  at 
singular  plants  and  animals  ;  and  at  every  thing,  in  short,  with 
which  we  have  before  been  either  little,  or  not  at  all  acquainted; 
and  we  still  wonder,  though  forewarned  of  what  w^e  are  to  see*" 

**  We  are  Btirprisedy^^  he  continues,  "  at  those  things  which  we 
have  seen  often ^  but  which  we  least  of  all  expected  to  meet  with 
in  the  place  where  we  find  them  ;  we  are  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  but 
whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to  see  there." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  [  also  admits  Wonder  as  a  prinlitive  eroo- 
tioD,  aod  contends  with  success,  that  surprise  and  wonder  are 
intrinsically  the  same  feeling,  only  excited  by  dilTerent  objects  or 
occurrences.  We  wonder  at  the  comet,  from  its  novelty  ;  we  are 
surprised  to  meet  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  whom  we  believed  to  be 
in  London  ;  but  it  is  the  novel  and  unexpected  situation  m  which 
we  meet  him,  that  causes  the  surprise,  and  not  his  appearance  itself. 

Dr.  Brown  |  somewhat  strangely  observes,  that  "it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  feeling  of  tmnderj  which  now^  atlends  any  strik- 
ing event  that  is  unexpected  by  us,  w^ould  not  arise  in  the  infant 
mind  on  the  occurrence  of  events,  all  of  which  miglit  be  regarded 
as  equally  new  to  it;  since  tconder  implies,  not  the  mere  feeling  of 
novelty^  but  the  knowledge  of  some  other  circumsttmctSy  which 
were  expected  to  occur,  and  is,  therefore,  I  conceive,  inconsistent 
with  absolute  ignorance.*''  The  Qicts  which  we  daily  observe 
prove  the  very  opposite  of  this  doctrine.  The  organ  of  Wander  ^ 
existing,  eveiry  neie  object  excites  it,  and  calls  forth  the  emotion;  ^ 
and  hence  the  greater  the  ignorance,  die  more  frequent  and  more 
intense  the  astonishment,  for  then  emry  occurrence  is  novel. 
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Dr,  Brown  •  obsenres  more  justly,  that  **  we  may  be  struck  at 
the  same  time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  a  new  object,  and 
our  milted  emotion  ofihe  novelly  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain 
the  name  of  admiration.^^ 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  do  not  treat  of  ibis  emotion. 

The  subject  of  visions  is  still  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. I  ha\'e  met  wtib  cases  similar  to  those  recorded  by  Drs, 
Gal!  and  Spurzlieim.  In  London  Bedlam,  I  examined  the  head 
of  a  paltent  whose  insanity  consisted  in  seeing  phantoms,  and  being 
led  to  act  as  if  they  were  realities  ;  although,  as  he  himself  stated, 
be  was  convinced  by  his  understanding  at  the  very  time,  that  they 
were  mere  illusions  ;  but  could  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  this 
conviction.  In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was  well  developed,  and 
that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  large.  When  asked  whether  ho 
experienced  any  sensation  in  the  head  when  afflicted  with  visions, 
he  pointed  to  tlie  spot  on  each  side  where  the  organ  of  Wonder  is 
situated,  and  said  that  lie  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  there. 

In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dubhn,  I  saw  several 
patients  in  whom  tliis  organ  predominates,  and  whose  insanity 
consisted  in  believing  themselves  to  be  supernatural  Beings,  or 
inspired*     See  Pknnologicai  Journal^  vol.  vi.  p.  81,  84. 

I  have  also  seen  a  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland ,  who  is  liable 
to  spectral  illusions.  He  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  sound 
health,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  liable  lo  extrava- 
gance either  in  his  sentiments  or  ideas.  He  mentioned  that  there 
Is  almost  constantly  present  to  liis  mind  the  appearance  of  a  carpet 
in  motion,  and  spotted  with  figures-  On  visiting  Glasgow,  be  saw 
a  large  log  of  wood,  mounted  on  two  axles  and  four  wOieels,  pass- 
ing along  the  street  ;  and  on  returning  home^  the  apparition  of  the 
limber  and  its  vehicle,  with  the  horses,  driver,  &c.  stood  before 
him  in  the  dimensions  and  hues  of  actual  existence.  On  another 
occasion  J  he  saw  a  funeral  pass  by  the  bottom  of  Queen  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  whenever  he  shut  his  eyes 
or  was  in  darkness,  the  procession  moved  before  his  mind,  as  dis- 
tincdy  as  it  had  previously  done  before  his  eyes.    These  arc  merely 
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a  few  instances,  out  of  many,  of  objects  nnd  beings  whom  he  has 
seen  reappearing  to  Us  fancy.  He  is  not  conscious  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  phantom  of  any  object  which  he  has  not  previously 
seen  ;  and  he  is  rarely,  or  almost  never,  troubled  with  these  visions, 
when  actual  existences  are  before  his  eyes  in  broad  light ;  but  at  all 
times  they  appear  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  his  eyes  are 
shut,  or  darkness  prevails.  His  head  is  in  general  well  formed  ; 
the  different  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  organ  of  Wonder 
(which  is  decidedly  large,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  origui  of  this 
affection) ,  are  fairly  proportioned  ;  the  Knowing  Organs  preponder- 
ating a  little  over  the  Reflecting. 

He  mentioned,  that  this  peculiarity  has  descended  to  his  son. 
Lately,  the  boy  made  up  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  beggar- 
man,  and  endeavored  to  speak  to  iiim.  The  figure  retired ;  and 
the  boy  followed,  till  it  disappeared  at  a  high  wall,  seemmg  to  glide 
into  it.  The  boy  ran  up  to  the  wall,  and  groped  it  with  his  hands, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  beggar  was  a  spectral  illusion.  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  head  of  the  son  ;  but  the  father 
stated,  that,  in  other  respects,  there  was  no  peculiarity  about  his 
mental  constitution. 

This  tendency  of  mind,  occurring  in  remote  and  secluded  dis 
tricts  of  the  Highlands,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  second  sight. 
The  individual  above  described,  if  placed  in  a  situation  where  his 
chieftain,  his  clansmen,  their  dogs  and  their  flocks,  were  almost  the 
only  animated  objects  presented  to  his  eyes,  would  have  been  visit- 
ed with  frequent  spectral  appearances  of  them.     If,  after  the  occur 
rence  of  such  apparitions,  the  chief  had  been  killed,  or  tlie  clans- 
men drowned,  or  their  flocks  buried  in  the  snow,  the  coincidence 
would  have  been  marked,  and  the  event  held  to  have  been  predict- 
ed by  an  exercise  of  the  second  sight.     Where  nothing  followed 
the  spectres,  nothing  would  be  said  of  their  appearance,  just  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  dreams.     A  correspondent  of  the  Phren- 
ological Society,*  gives  an  account  of  a  Highland  gentleman,  who 
believed  that  an  apparition  of  the  second  sight  had  occurred  to  him- 
self;  and  he  states,  tliat,  in  his  head,  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  lai^. 
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At  the  same  time^  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  an  exalted 
state  of  this  organ  should  produce  these  effects,  iiuless  we  suppose 
k  to  excite  the  organs  of  Form,  Coloring;,  &c,  to  activity,  so  as 
lo  conjure  up  illusions  filled  for  the  gratification  of  Wonder  ;  just 
as  involuntary  activity  of  Cautiousness  during  sleep,  excites  the 
intellectual  organs  to  conceive  objects  of  terror,  producing  thereby 
friglufuJ  dreams.  This  theory  is  rendered  probable  by  ilie  fact, 
tJtat  diseased  excitement  of  the  knowing  organs  produces  spectral 
illusions,  independently  of  an  affection  of  the  organ  of  Wonder. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  communicated  au  admirable  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject to  lije  Phrenological  Journal,*  to  which  1  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  refer.  The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  is  nod- 
ding the  liead  obliquely  upwards  and  in  the  direction  of  the  organ. 
I  hare  observed  a  person  telling  another  in  whom  this  organ  pre- 
dominated a  wonderful  story,  and  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  the 
Kstener  nodded  his  head  upwards  two  or  three  times,  and  ejacu- 
lated an  expression  of  surprise*  An  individual  in  whom  the  organ 
is  small  will  not  naturally  do  this. 

The  general  function  of  die  organ  is  regarded  as  ascertained  ; 
but  its  metaphysical  aoalvsis  is  still  incomplete. 
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This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  tem 
poral  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone.     Dr.    Gall  gives   the  following 
account  of  its  discovery. 

The  first  poet  whose  head  arrested  bis  attention,  on  account  ot 
its  form,  was  one  of  his  friends,  who  frequently  composed  extern-^ 
pore  verses  when  least  expected  to  do  so  ;  and  who  had  thereby 
acquired  a  sort  of  reputation,  altliough  in  other  respects  a  very 
ordinary  person.  His  forehead  immediately  above  the  nose,  rose 
perpendicularly,  then  retreated,  and  extended  itself  a  good  deal 
laterally,  as  if  a  part  had  been  added  on  each  side.  He  recollected 
having  seen  the  same  form  in  the  bust  of  Ovid.     In  other  poets, 
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he  did  not  find,  as  a  constant  occurrencej  tlie  forehead  first  per- 
pendicular and  then  retreating^  so  that  he  regarded  this  shape  as 
occidental ;  but  in  all  of  them  he  observed  ihe  prominences  in  the 
anterior  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  above  the  temples.  He  began 
then  to  look  upon  these  prominences  as  the  dislinctive  marks  of  a 
natural  talent  for  poetry  ;  but  still  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  on  the 
subject  with  a  degree  of  doubt,  especially  as,  at  this  period,  be 
was  not  convinced  that  a  talent  for  poetry  depended  on  a  primitive 
nieotiil  faculty.  He  waited,  therefore,  before  deciding  definitively, 
till  he  liad  made  a  greater  number  of  obser\'aiions. 

A  short  lime  afterwards,  he  got  tlie  head  of  the  poet  Alxinger, 
in  which  this  part  of  llie  braiti,  and  also  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness, 
were  very  much  developed,  while  ilie  other  portions  were  so  only 
in  a  smiUl  degree.  A  little  after  this,  the  poet  Junger  died,  and 
Gall  found  the  same  prominences  also  in  his  head.  He  found  the 
same  parts  still  larger  in  the  poet  Blumauer,  with  a  large  organ 
of  Wit.  At  this  lime,  Wiihelmine  Maiscli  acquired  reputation  at 
Vienna  by  his  poetry  ;  and  the  same  enlargement  was  found  in  his 
head,  above  the  temples.  Dr.  Gall  observed  tlie  same  organization 
ill  Madame  Laroche,  at  Offenbach,  near  Francfort;  in  Angelique 
Kaiifmann  ;  in  Sophia  Clemeiiiina  of  MerkJen  ;  in  Klopstock  ;  jn 
Schiller,  of  whom  he  had  a  mask  ;  and  also  in  Gesner  of  Zurich, 
In  Berlin  he  continued  to  speak  of  this  organ  still  with  considerable 
reserve,  when  M.  Nicolai  invited  him  and  Dr.  Spui'zheim  to  see  a 
collection  of  about  thirty  busts  of  poets  in  his  possession.  They 
found,  in  every  one  of  them,  the  part  in  question  projecting  more 
or  less  considerably,  according  as  the  talent  was  manifested  in  a 
higher  or  lower  deg;ree  in  each  poet.  From  that  moment  he  taught 
boldly,  that  tije  talent  for  poetry  depends  on  a  primitive  faculty,  and 
tliat  it  is  connected  with  this  part  of  the  brain  as  its  special  organ. 

In  Paris,  Dr.  Gall  moulded  the  head  of  Legouve  after  his  death, 
and  found  this  organ  large.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  the 
head  of  the  late  Delille,  and  pointed  out  to  several  physicians  who 
were  present,  the  full  dcvelopement  of  the  convolutions  placed 
under  ihe  external  prominences  at  lliis  part ;  these  convolutions 
projected  beyond  all  die  others.     Dr.  Gall  preserved  a  cast  of  one 
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of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  ;  so  that  this  statement  may  still  he 
verified.  In  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage,  Dr.  Gall  was  asked 
>^-hat  he  thought  of  a  little  man,  who  sat  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  him  ?  As  it  was  rather  dark,  he  said,  that,  in  truth,  he  could 
not  see  him  very  distinctly,  but  that  he  observed,  nevertheless,  the 
organ  of  poetry  extremely  developed.  He  was  then  informed  that 
this  was  the  famous  poet  Francois,  generally  named  Cordonnitr^ 
from  his  having  been  bred  a  shoemaker.*  "If  wc  pass  in  review," 
says  Dr.  Gall,  ^'tho  portraits  and  busts  of  the  poets  of  all  ages, 
we  shall  find  this  configuration  of  head  common  to  them  all ;  as 
in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Heraclides,  Plautus,  Terence, 
Virgil,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Aretin, 
Tasso,  Milton,  Boileau,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Pope,  Young,  Grosset, 
Voltaire,  Gesncr,  Klopstock,  Wieland,"  &;c.  Dr.  Bailly,  in  a  letter, 
dated  Rome,  SOth  May,  1S22,  addressed  to  Dr.  Brayer,  says: 
"  You  may  tell  Dr.  Gall  that  I  have  a  mask  of  Tasso,  taken  from 
nature,  and  that,  altliougli  part  of  the  organ  of  poetry  be  cut  ofi^, 
nevertheless  the  lateral  breadth  of  the  cranium  in  this  direction  is 
enormous." 

The  bust  of  Homer  presents  an  extraordinary  devclopcment  at 
this  part  of  the  head.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  be  authentic  ;  but, 
be  it  real  or  ideal,  the  existence  of  the  prominence  is  remarkable. 
If  it  be  ideal,  why  was  the  artist  led  to  give  this  particular  form, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  accordance  with  nature  ?  If  he  modelled 
the  head  of  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  his  day,  as  the  best 
representative  of  Homer,  the  existence  of  this  developement  is 
slilJ  a  fact  in  favor  of  the  organ. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  analysis  of  this  facuhy, 
and  the  very  elegant  and  appropriate  name  by  which  it  is  designated. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  "  that  poetry  in  gcjieral  should  be 
confined  to  one  single  organ  ;  and  I  therefore  think  that  the  name 
"  Organ  of  Poetry,  (used  by  Dr.  Gall,)  does  not  indicate  the 
essential  faculty." — *'  In  every  kind  of  poetry,  the  sentiments  are 


•A  CMt  of  tho  lioad  of  tliirt  iiidi  vicinal  id  in  llie  Plironoloj^ioal  Society's  collec- 
tion, Edinburgh,  and  in  Dc  Villo's,  London.  The  organ  in  question  is  uncom- 
monly large. 
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exalted,  the  expressions  warm  ;  and  there  must  be  rapture,  inspira- 
tion, what  is  commonly  called  Imagination  or  Fancy." 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  for  exquisiteness,  or  perfec- 
tion, and  is  delighted  with  what  the  French  call  "  Le  beau  ideal." 
It  is  this  faculty  which  gives  inspiration  to  the  poet.  The  knowing 
and  reflecting  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they  exist  in  nature ; 
but  this  faculty  desires,  for  its  gratification,  something  more  exquis- 
itely perfect  than  the  scenes  of  reality.  It  desires  to  elevate  and 
to  endow  with  a  splendid  excellence  every  object  presented  to  the 
mind.  It  stimulates  the  faculties  which  form  ideas  to  create  scenes, 
in  which  every  object  is  invested  with  the  qualities  which  it  delights 
to  contemplate.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to  man  as  a  progressive 
being.  It  inspires  him  with  a  ceaseless  love  of  improvement,  and 
prompts  him  to  form  and  realize  splendid  conceptions.  It  gives  a 
manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking,  befitting  the  regions  of  fancy, 
nther  than  the  abodes  of  men.  Hence  tliose  only  on  whom  it  is 
powerfully  bestowed  can  possibly  be  poets,  ana  hence  the  proverb> 
^^poeta  nascitur^  nonfit,^^ 

Those  who  experience  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  the  faculty 
is,  may  compare  tlie  character  of  Blount  with  tliat  of  Raleigh  in 
Kenilworth  :  "But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thou  thyself,  Ra- 
leigh," said  Tressilian,  "that  thou  boldest  us  all  so  lightly?" — 
"Who  I?"  replied  Raleigh,  "An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will 
think  of  dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  heaven  to  soar  in,  and  a  sun 
to  gaze  upon  ; " — Or  they  may  compare  the  poetry  of  Swift 
with  that  of  Milton  ;  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  with 
those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  with  that  of 
BjTon  ;  or  Dean  Swift's  prose  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  was  this  faculty,  "by  whose  aid'*  Shakspeare  imagined  the 
characters  of  Ariel  and  Prosptro.  Prosperous  concluding  speech 
in  the  Tempest,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  style  of  writing 
wUch  it  produces. 

"  1  have  bedimmed 
The  noon-tide  ron,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  tlic  green  sea  and  tlic  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
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With  fail  own  bolt ;  the  strong  tuu'd  prmnontarf 

Have  I  makdc  ahftke,  uid  by  iJii*  «piirs  plucked  up 

The  pine  and  ecdair ;  graves  ui  my  command 

Hftve  wifcked  their  atcepore  ;  open'd  and  lot  tiiem  forth 

By  m/  lo  potent  art.     But  this  rough  mAgtc 

1  hen  abjare ;  and  when  I  have  required 

Same  faearenly  music^  which  er<^n  now  I  dO| 

To  work  mine  cod  upon  tlieir  senses*  that 

Thb  airy  charm  ia  for ;  TU  break  my  ataff; 

Bory  It  certain  iatbom«  in  the  earth  ; 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

1  *1J  drown  Diy  book." 

IndiViduak  differ  exceedingly  in  regard  to  the  endowment  of 
this  faculty  which  they  possess.  According  to  the  energy  and 
activity  of  it,  poetry  is  prized  or  relished.  I  have  met  individuals 
who  declared  that  they  could  perceive  no  excellence  in  poetical 
compositions^  and  could  derive  no  gratification  from  them;  and 
yet  such  individuals  were  endowed  with  every  des^ree  of  under- 
standing and  penetration,  according  as  they  possessed  the  other 
faculties  strongly  or  weakly,  and  were  not  uniformly  deGcrent, 
either  m  moral  sentiments  or  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their 
want  of  poetic  fire. 

This  faculty  gives  a  peculiar  tin^e  to  all  the  otlier  faculties.  It 
makes  them,  in  every  thins;,  aspire  to  Itlealily,  A  cast  of  ihe 
Ijuman  head  is  a  plain  transcript  of  nature  ;  a  bust  is  nature,  ele* 
iraled  and  adorned  hy  tlie  ideality  of  a  Chantry,  a  Joseph,  or  a 
JViacdonald,  Add  a  large  developcment  of  iliis  organ  to  the  odier 
"jiropensities,  sentiments  and  reflecting  powers,  and  it  expands  the 
field  of  iheir  interest ;  carries  tliem  outwards,  and  forwards,  and 
tjpwards  :  and  causes  them  to  delight  in  schemes  of  improvement. 
In  common  life,  we  easily  distinguish  iIjosc  who  have,  from  those 
%vho  have  not,  a  considerable  endowment  of  it.  The  former  speak, 
in  general,  in  an  elevated  strain  of  langtmge,  and,  when  animated, 
show  a  splendor  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  feeling,  whicli  the 
latter  are  never  able  to  command.  It  gives  to  conversation  « 
fascinating  sprightliness  and  biioyaney,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
qualities  expressed  by  llic  epitliets,  dryness  and  dulness. 

Some  sects  in  religion,  and,  among  others,  that  most  respectabte 
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body  The  Society  of  Friends,  declaim  against  oraairient  in  dress, 
furniture,  and  other  modes  of  life  ;  they  renounce  these  as  vanity, 
while  they  hold  up  the  solid  and  the  useful  as  alone  worthy  of 
rational  and  immortal  beings.  Now,  tliis  is  the  natural  feeling  of 
persons  in  whom  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration 
are  large,  and  Ideality  very  deficient, — and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
the  original  propounders  of  these  notions  possessed  this  combina- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  the  language  of  universal  human  nature,  nor 
of  physical  nature  either.  "Where  Ideality  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent,  there  is  an  innate  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive 
love  and  admiration  of  it ;  and  so  far  from  the  arrangements  of  the 
Creator  in  the  material  world  being  in  opposidon  to  it,  he  has  scat- 
tered, in  the  most  profuse  abundance,  objects  calculated,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  excite  and  gratify  the  feeling.  What  are  the 
flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  combining  perfect  elegance  of  form 
with  the  most  exquisite  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  harmony  of 
tint,  but  objects  addressed  purely  to  Ideality,  and  the  subordinate 
faculties  of  Coloring  and  Form  ?  They  enjoy  not  their  beauty 
themselves,  and  afford  neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection  to  the 
corporeal  frame  of  man  :  on  this  account,  some  persons  have  been 
led  to  view  them  as  merely  nature's  vanities  and  shows,  possessed 
neither  of  dignity  nor  utility.  But  the  individual  in  whom  Ideality 
is  large,  will  in  rapture  say,  that  they,  and  the  lofty  mountain,  the 
deep  glen,  the  roaring  cataract,  and  all  the  varied  loveliness  of 
hill  and  dale,  fountain  and  fresh  shade,  afford  to  him  the  banquet, 
of  the  mind  ;  that  they  pour  into  his  soul  a  stream  of  pleasure  sa 
intense,  and  yet  so  pure  and  elevated,  that,  in  comparison  witb 
it,  all  the  gratifications  of  sense  and  animal  propensity  sink  into 
insipidity  and  insignificance.  In  short,  to  the  phrenologist,  the 
existence  of  tliis  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted 
to  gratify  it,  is  one,  among  numberless  mstances,  of  the  boundless 
beneficence  of  the  Creator  towards  man  ;  for  it  is  a  faculty  purely 
of  enjoyment,  one  whose  sole  use  is  to  refine,  and  e3talt,  and 
extend,  the  range  of  our  other  powers,  to  confer  on  us  higher 
susceptibilities  of  improvement,  and  a  keener  relish  for  all  that  is 
great  and  glorious  in  the  universe. 
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[a  conformity  witli  tlijs  view,  the  organ  is  found  to  be  de6cieQt 
10  all  barbarous  and  rude  tribes  of  oianktndi  and  large  in  the  nations 
who  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  civilization.  It  is  small  in 
atrocious  criminals ;  and  I  have  observed,  thai  persons  who  are 
bom  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  but  whose  talents  and  industry  have 
raised  them  to  wealth,  are  susceptible  of  refinement  in  their  man- 
ners, and  habits,  and  seniiments,  in  proportion  to  the  developement 
of  this  organ,  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation.  When  it  is  small, 
their  primitive  condition  is  apt  to  slick  to  them  through  hfe  ;  when 
large,  tliey  make  rapid  advances,  and  improve  by  every  opportunity 
of  intercourse  with  dieir  superiors. 

This  faculty,  llien,  joined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  and  tistog 
Constructiveness,  Form,  Coloring,  and  olher  knowing  faculties  as 
their  instruments,  produce  all  the  ornaments  of  dress  and  architect 
ture ;  tbey  lead  to  die  production  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture^ 
the  fine  and  ornamental  arts.  The  Society  of  Friends^  ihereforcj 
and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Owen,  who  declaim  against  ornament* 
ask  us  to  shut  up  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  enjoyment  bes- 
towed upon  us.  An  elegant  vase,  a  couch,  or  chair,  fashioned  in 
aJI  the  delicacy  of  form  and  proportion  that  Ideality,  aided  by  the 
olher  powers,  can  attain,  or  the  human  form  attired  in  dress,  in 
which  grace,  utihty,  and  beauty,  are  combined,  are  objects  which 
our  faculties  feel  to  be  agreeable  ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  them 
is  natural,  and  of  so  excellent  a  quality,  that  it  is  at  once  acknow- 
ledged and  approved  of  by  intellect,  and  every  olher  faculty  of  the 
mind* 

Jfn  private  life,  Ideality  generally  displays  itself,  as  one  element 
in  producing  correctness  of  taste.  Great  Love  of  Approbation  may 
give  a  passion  for  finery,  but  we  sometimes  see  intended  ornaments 
turn  out  deformities,  through  a  want  of  taste  in  their  selection,  and 
this,  I  conceive,  to  arise  partly,  from  a  defective  endowment  of  the 
faculty  in  questjon.  If,  on  ilie  other  hand,  we  enter  a  house  in 
which  exquisite  taste  reigns  in  every  object,  in  which  each  partic- 
ular ornament  is  made  subservient  to  the  general  effect,  and  the 
impression  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  refined  and  plea^iiing  elegance, 
we  may  be  almost  certain  of  finding  Love  of  Approbation  combined 
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with  large  Ideality  in  one  or  both  of  the  possessors.  Indeed, 
where  the  degree  of  wealth  is  equal  in  different  persons,  we  might 
almost  guess  at  the  extent  of  these  two  faculties,  by  the  different 
degrees  of  splendor  in  their  domestic  establishment ;  and  in  cases 
where  homeliness  is  the  prevailing  feature,  wliile  affluence  is 
enjoyed,  we  may  predicate  a  very  moderate  Ideality  in  the  one  or 
other  of  the  heads  of  the  family.  I  have  frequently  observed,  in 
persons  who,  from  a  humble  origin,  have  become  rich  by  com- 
merce, an  intense  passion  for  this  species  of  domestic  splendor, 
and,  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  remarked  Love  of  Appro- 
bation and  Ideality  largely  developed  in  their  heads. 

The  Plate  represents  the  organ  large  in  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Rousseau,  and  deficient  in  Locke  and  William  Cobbett. 

The  relish  for  poetry  or  the  fine  arrs  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  developement  of  Ideality.  It  is  necessary  to  a  player  of 
tragedy.  The  tone  or  note  of  voice  suitable  to  Ideality  is  elevated 
and  majestic,  and  hence  it  is  essential  to  enable  the  actor  to  feel 
and  express  the  greatness  of  the  personages  whom  he  represents. 

In  some  individuals  the  front  part  of  tliis  organ  is  most  devel- 
oped, in  others  the  back  part ;  and  from  a  few  cases  which  I  have 
observed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  a  separate 
organ.  The  back  part  is  left  without  a  number  on  the  bust,  and 
a  point  of  interrogation  is  inscribed  on  it,  to  denote  that  the  function 
is  a  subject  of  inquiry.  The  back  part  touches  Cautiousness  ;  and 
I  suspect  an  excitement  of  this  organ,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  emotion  of  the  sublime.  The  roar  of  thunder, 
or  of  a  cataract ;  the  beetling  cliff  suspended  half  way  betwixt  the 
earth  and  heaven,  and  threatening  to  spread  ruin  by  its  fall, — imr 
press  the  mind  with  feelings  of  terror  ;  and  it  is  only  such  objects 
that  produce  the  sentiment  of  sublimity.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  take  two  individuals  with  equal  Ideality,  but  the  one  possessed 
of  much,  and  the  other  of  little.  Cautiousness,  to  the  Vale  of 
Glencoe,  the  Pass  of  Borrowdale,  the  Cave  of  Staffa,  or  some 
other  scene  in  which  the  elements  of  the  sublime  predominate,  and 
to  mark  their  different  emotions.  I  suspect  the  large  Cautiousness 
would  give  tlie  most  profound  and  intense  emotions  of  sublimity. 
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This  faculty,  like  all  others,  may  be  abused.  When  permitted 
to  take  the  ascendency  of  the  other  powers,  and  to  seek  its  own 
gratification,  to  the  neglect  of  the  serious  duties  of  life,  and  when 
cultivated  to  so  great  an  excess  as  to  produce  a  finical  and  sickly 
refinement,  it  then  becomes  a  source  of  great  evils.  It  appears 
in  Rousseau  to  have  reached  this  state  of  diseased  excitement. 
''The  impossibility  of  finding  actual  beings  (worthy  of  himself), 
threw  me,"  says  he,  "into  the  regions  of  fancy  ;  and  seeing  that 
no  existing  object  was  worthy  of  my  delirium,  I  nourished  it  in  an 
ideal  world,  which  my  creative  imagination  soon  peopled  to  my 
heart's  desire.  In  my  continual  ecstasies,  I  drank  in  torrents  of 
the  most  delicious  sentiments  which  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man. 
Forgetting  altogether  the  human  race,  I  made  society  for  myself 
of  perfect  creatures,  as  celestial  by  their  virtues  as  their  beauties, 
and  of  sure,  tender,  and  faithful  friends,  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
here  below.  I  took  such  delight  in  gliding  along  the  air  with  the 
charming  objects  with  which  I  surrounded  myself,  that  I  passed 
hours  and  days  without  noting  tliem  ;  and  losing  the  recollection 
of  every  thing,  scarcely  had  I  eaten  a  morsel,  but  I  burned  to 
escape,"  and  return  to  this  enchanted  world.  The  theory  of  this 
condition  of  mind  appears  to  be  this  :  Rousseau  elevated  every 
faculty  in  his  imaginary  personages,  till  it  reached  the  standard  of 
excellence  fitted  to  please  his  large  Ideality,  and  then  luxuriated  in 
contemplation  of  the  perfection  which  he  had  created. 

In  common  life,  the  passion  for  dress,  ornament,  and  finery, 
which  in  some  individuals  goes  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and 
usurps  the  place  of  the  serious  and  respectable  virtues,  results 
from  an  abuse  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
is  generally  combined  widi  a  deficient  developement  of  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Reflection. 

In  an  hospital.  Dr.  Gall  found  this  organ  considerably  developed 
in  a  man  who  was  insane  ;  and  remarked  to  the  physicians  who 
accompanied  him,  that  he  observed  the  exterior  sign  which  indi 
cated  a  talent  for  poetry.  The  patient,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed 
this  talent ;  for  in  his  state  of  alienation,  he  continually  composed 
versesy  which  sometimes  were  not  deficient  in  point  and  vigor. 
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He  belonged  to  tlie  lowest  class,  and  had  received  no  education. 
In  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol,  Dr.  Gall  saw  a  mask  of  an 
insane  person,  who  also  was  habitually  occupied  in  versifying  ;  and 
in  it  the  organ  in  question  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
others. 

This  faculty  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  that  of  "  Taste,*' 
admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  only  he  regards  taste  as  one  of  the 
powers  acquired  by  habits  of  study  or  of  business. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  *  treats  of  beauty  as  an  original  emotion  of 
the  mind,  and  his  doctrine  might,  with  the  change  of  names,  be 
almost  adopted  by  the  phrenologist  in  speaking  of  Ideality.  Accord- 
ing to  our  doctrine,  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  perceive 
objects,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  say  a  landscape,  or  a  Grecian 
temple  ;  and  the  faculty  of  Ideality,  excited  into  activity  by  their 
features,  glows  with  a  delightful  and  elevated  emotion  ;  and  to  the 
qualities  in  the  external  objects  which  kindle  this  lively  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  we  ascribe  the  attribute  of  beauty.  Beauty,  therefore, 
as  a  strong  emotion,  is  enjoyed  only  when  the  knowing  and  reflect- 
ing faculties  act  in  conjunction  with  Ideality.  If  the  intellect  acts 
alone.  Ideality  remaining  quiescent,  no  vivid  feeling  of  beauty  will 
be  experienced  ; — or,  if  a  person  is  extremely  deficient  in  Ideality, 
then  the  most  lovely  objects  in  external  nature  will  appear  to  him 
invested  in  all  their  attributes  of  form,  color,  size,  and  relative 
position  ;  but  he  will  never  thrill  with  that  sublime  emotion,  or  that 
ecstatic  delight,  which  draws  forth  the  exclamation  that  the  object 
contemplated  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in 
perfect  conformity  with  tliis  doctrine,  says,  ''  You  are  now  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  that  view  of  Beauty,  which  regards  it  as  in 
emotion^  dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  perception 
or  conceptions,  which  may  induce  it ;  but  may  also,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  induce,  at  other  times,  IB 
like  manner,  other  states  of  mind,  exclusive  of  tliat  emotion, — ^i^ 
the  very  different  doctrine,  that  regards  beauty  as  the  object  of  ij^ 
peculiar  internal  sensCj  which  might,  therefore,  from  the  analogf' 
conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to  be  uniform  in  its  feelingSi 
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as  our  other  senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  paiticular  objects,  are 
uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded  by  them. 
Such  a  sense  of  beauty/'  says  he,  '^as  a  fixed  regular  object,  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  docs  not  follow,  that  we  arc  without 
such  an  original  susceptibility  of  a  mere  emolino,  tJmt  is  not,  like 
sensation,  the  direct  and  uniform  effect  of  the  presence  of  its 
objects,  but  may  vary  in  tlie  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our 
other  emotions ;  love,  for  exarnplej  or  hate>  or  astonishment, 
whicli  various  circumslances  may  produce,  or  various  circum- 
stances may  prevent  from  arising." 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  added  to  his  theory,  that  some  individuals 
possess  from  nature  a  gieat  susceptibility  of  experiencing  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  while  oiljers  appear  almost  insensible  to  it,  as 
is  tlic  case  also  with  the  emotions  of  love^  hate,  and  astonishment, 
which  he  mentions,  and  that  liiis  constitutional  difference  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  different  perceptions  of  beauty  enjoyed  by 
different  persons,  he  would  have  rendered  his  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  nearly  complete* 

Mr.  Stewart  has  written  an  Essay  on  Beauty,  in  which  he 
arrives  at  tlie  conclusion,  that  tills  word  does  not  denote  one 
single  and  simple  emotion  only,  but  tliat,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
in  which  external  objects  excite  agreeable  feelings,  they  are  said  to 
be  beauttful,  although  the  kinds  of  emotion  which  tliey  call  forth  are 
very  different*  Thus,  it  is  correct  speech  to  call  a  marhemalieal 
theorem  beautiful,  a  rose  beautiful,  and  a  lovely  woman  beauiifni  ; 
yet  the  qualities  of  these  tliree  objects,  and  the  kinds  of  emotion 
which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  ilial  they  have  no  common 
property,  except  that  of  the  feehng  excited  by  all  of  them  being 
agreeable* 

Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  be  correct  in  this  obsen'ation,  and  it  is 
Taluable,  in  so  far  as  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  vagueness  of 
tii0  word  btauiy  ;  but  it  throws  no  light  on  die  theory  of  the 
Ipeauiiful  itself,  PhrenoloEy,  however,  enables  us  to  supply  ^^r. 
Stewart's  deficiency  in  this  respect.  Every  faculty  is  giatified 
with  contemplating  the  object**  to  which  it  is  naturally  related.  Aij 
elevated  h^inn  pleases  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  and  is,  on  account 
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of  raising  this  deUglu,  pronounced  lo  be  beautiful.  A  symmetrical 
figure  gratifies  the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on  account  of  tlie  pleasure 
it  produces,  is  also  termed  beaulifuL  A  closely  logical  discourse 
pleoses  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  oti  this  account  is  also  said 
to  be  beautiful*  Hence,  ilie  inventors  of  language,  little  prone 
lo  nice  and  tnetaphysical  distinctions,  framed  the  word  heauly,  to 
express  only  die  general  emotion  of  pleasure,  of  a  calm  and  refined 
nature^  arising  in  the  mind,  on  contemplating  a  variety  of  outward 
ol^ects ;  and  in  tliis  sense  a  person  may  be  alive  to  beauty^  who 
enjoys  a  very  imperfect  endowment  of  Ideality.  But  the  function 
of  this  faculty  is  to  produce  a  peculiarly  grand  and  intense  emotion 
of  a  delightful  nature,  on  sun'cying  certain  qualities  in  external 
objects ;  and  it  surpasses  so  vasdy  b  strength  and  sublimity,  the 
feelings  of  beauty  comnmnicated  by  the  oilier  facyJties,  that  it  may 
itself  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  this  dehghtful  emotion,  and  be 
styled  the  Faculty  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty.  When  active  from 
internal  causes  it  desires  beauty,  splendor,  grandeur,  and  perfec- 
tion, for  its  gratification,  and  prompts  the  other  facidlies  to  produce 
and  seek  out  objects  invested  wiih  these  qualities. 

The  question  lias  been  much  agitated,  What  constitutes  poetry  ? 
The  answer  afforded  by  Phrenology  is,  that  the  elements  of  poetry 
are  all  the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  huumn  faculties,  and  all 
their  productions  embued  with  the  quality  of  Ideality.  Ideality 
itself  is  a  primitive  emotion,  wfiich  may  be  described  but  cannot 
bo  defined.  It  harmonizes,  and  may  therefore  blend  with  every 
emotion,  conception,  and  production,,  whose  .striking  qualities  are 
not  in  opposition  to  its  own  nature.  If  it  be  the  feeling  of  ilie 
beautifulj  tlien  it  will  naturally  comhine  %vith  the  highest  and  best 
manifestations  and  productions  of  the  other  faculties,  and  stand 
opposed  to  all  imperfection. 

By  communicating  the  desire  of  perfection,  Ideahty  erects  a 
high  standard  in  the  mind,  by  which  to  compare  actual  attainments. 
Viewed  in  tliis  light,  it  appears  to  he  an  important  element  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  man,  as  a  progressive  being.  To  the  lower 
apimals,  which  cannot  pass  beyond  their  primitive  condition,  a 
desire  of  arriving  at  a  more  perfect  state  would  have  been  a  source 
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of  pab ;  whereas  to  man,  witli  an  uDdefiaed  scope  of  improvement 
before  him,  no  feeKiig  couJd  be  more  useful  and  delighlful.  When 
ree;u]ated  by  reason,  the  perfection  which  it  aims  at  is  not  that 
which  belongs  to  God  or  to  superior  Beings;  but  that  which 
results  from  the  best  action  of  all  the  powers  of  man  as  a  limited 
being* 

Mr.  Jefirey's   article   on    Beauty,  in   the    Supplement   to   the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannic  a,*  appears  to  me  to  proceed  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  theory  of  Dr.   Broun,  and  lo  be  imsoimd  and 
inconsistent  witli   human   nature,     Mr,  Jeffrey  conceives  tliat  all 
**  emotions  of  beauty  and  subliniity  must  have  for  tlieir  objects  the 
sufferings  or  enjo}Tncnts  of  sentient  beings;"  and  he  rejectSi  "as 
intrittficalltf  absurd  and  incredibkj  the  supposiiion,  that  materml 
objects,  which   obviously  do  neither    hurt   nor  delight  the  body, 
should  yet  exctie,  by   ilieir  mere   physical   qualities,    the   very 
powerful  emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle 
<tf  Beauty.'*     Accordingly  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  pleasure  we 
enjoy  in  contemplating  a    Highland   landscape,  arises   from  asso- 
cialing,  with  the  wilds  which  we  gaze  upon-^  ideas  of  the  rude  sons 
of  the  mist  and  the  mountain  who  inhabit  them ;  from  our  conjuring 
up,  while  we  look  upon  djeir  scenes,  recollections  of  their  loves, 
their  hates,  their  strifes,  tlieir  shouts  of  victor)',  and  ilieir  lamenta- 
tions over  the  dead  ;  and  from  our  ascribing  llie  delight  occasioned 
by  these  emotions  lo  the   external   objects   tliemselves,  as   their 
cause,  and  conceiving  tliem  to  possess  the  quality  of  beauty,  when 
in    UTjtli   they  are   only  the   occasions   which   excite   these   other 
cjmotjons  in  our   minds.     In  the  bust  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Ideality  h 
not  die  most  prominent  feature;    but  the  orgmis  of  Evontuality, 
Comparison,  and  Causality  are  large ;  and  tliis  conibinatiori  would 
produce  precisely  such  a  slate  of  mind,  on  surveying  a  mountam- 
pass,  as  he   here   describes.     Ideality  not   being  veiy  energetic, 
the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur   would  he  secondary'  in 
power;   whereas    Eventuality,  Comparison,  and    Causality,  being 
more  vigorous,  and  in  ceaseless  activity,  would  suggest  a  thousand 
incidents  and   their   relatims  connected   willi   die   scene.     This 
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State  of  mind,  however,  would  be  peculiar  to  those  possessmg  this 
combi  nation. 

To  put  tius  theory  to  the  test  of  experience,  1  accompanied  a 
French  gemleman  to  the  Trosachs,  and  marked  his  emotions  as 
he  stood  right  in  the  gorge  of  the  pass  leading  towards  Loch 
Katrine.  He  was  comparatively  a  stranger  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  history  of  ScotJand  ;  aldiougli,  at  tlie  same  time,  from 
acquaintance  with  English  literature,  he  might  liave  possessed  some 
few  ideas  concerning  the  iuhahitants  of  tixe  mountains,  lo  associate 
widi  the  rocks  wliieli  he  beheld.  lie  possessed,  however,  consid- 
erable Ideality,  and  a  cukivatcd  understandmg.  When  the  scene 
burst  upon  him,  in  die  full  elTulgence  of  lis  glury,  he  stood  in  mute 
astonishment  and  delight,  unlU  I  asked  h'wti^  What  ideas  were  pass- 
ing in  his  mind?  His  answer  was,  "Mon  Dieu,  je  sens,  et  je  ne 
pense  pas.*'  1  explained  to  him  die  motive  of  die  question,  and  he 
declared  that  he  experienced  only  emotions  of  die  most  intense  and 
elevaung  kind  ;  diat  every  nerve  dirilled  widi  pleasure,  and  that  he 
tliought  of  nothing,  but  resigned  himself  entirely  to  these  delightful 
sensations.  On  analyzing  his  emotions  he  said,  dial  lie  felt  his 
mind  excited  to  rapture,  by  the  richness  and  exquisite  elegance 
of  die  trees  and  slirubs  with  which  the  mountains  were  clothed ; 
that  his  soul  was  awed  into  sulilimity,  by  the  stupendous  cliffs 
which  towered  in  maginficence  to  the  clouds  ;  and  that  even  die 
chill  of  fear  crept  silendy  along  his  nerves,  as  the  projecting  pre- 
cipices were  perceived  threatening  to  fall,  and  cut  off  communica- 
tioo  with  the  world  around  :  and  again  he  dccliired,  that  he  dioughl 
not,  and  cared  not,  who  inliabited  die  wilds,  luitil  the  force  of  the 
first  and  most  exquisite  impression  was  spent ;  and  Uien  his  mind 
began  to  he  occupied  witii  ideas  of  collateral  objects,  or  coolly  to 
think,  and  every  moment  diereafler  djc  impression  diminished  in 
intensity,  and  at  la^a  ceased  entirely  lo  be  felt. 

On  aiiodjcr  occasion  I  accompanied  a  gcndeman,  also  of  educa- 
tion and  a  cultivated  luiderstanding,  but  widi  litUe  Ideality,  to  liie 
same  spot.  He  looked  calmly  around  and  observed:  ^'Pretty 
trees  these  !  High  b51ls  !  Terrible  uproar  of  elements  been  here! 
Difficult   pass  for  the  Highlanders!"  &:c,  &c.  but  exhibited  no 
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emotion^  and  do  deep-toned   seoument  of  tlie  sublime,  like  the 
other. 

The  first  of  tlicse  instances  showed,  Umt  the  supposition  'Hhat 
raaierial  objects,  which  obviously  do  ueillier  hurt  nor  dehght  tlie 
body,  should  yet  excite,  by  tlieii  mere  physical  qualities,  the  veiy 
powerfd  emotions  uliich  are  sometimes  excited  by  llie  spectacle 
of  beaulv,"  is  not  quite  so  **  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible," 
as  Mr.  Jelfrey  imagines  ;  wliile  tlie  second  instance  indicated  that 
Ideality  is  truly  the  faculty  which  feels  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
and  that,  where  it  is  not  powerful,  the  most  magnificent  scenes  may 
be  regarded  with  pleasure,  but  witli  no  intense  feeling  of  beauiy. 

In  composition,  this  faculty  imparts  splendor  and  elevation  to 
the  style,  and  it  may  manifest  itself  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry. 
The  st)le  of  Lord  Bacon  is  remarkably  imbued  with  the  splendors 
of  Ideality,  sometimes  to  excess,  while  that  of  Locke  b  as  decid- 
edly plain  ;  and  the  portraits  of  both  show  Uiat  their  heads  corres- 
ponded with  these  different  manifestations.  Hazlilt^s  head,  which 
I  have  seen,  indicates  a  large  developeraent  of  Ideality,  and  the 
faculty  glows  in  all  his  compositions.  In  Mr,  Jef&ey's  head,  as 
it  appears  in  tlie  bust,  it  does  not  predominate.  The  report  was 
current  at  the  lime,  tJiat  tlie  review  of  Lord  Byron  *s  Tragedies, 
which  appeared  in  No,  Ixxii.  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Review  (February 
1822,)  was  die  joint  production  of  these  two  celebrated  authors  ; 
and  keeping  in  view  the  fact,  ihat  Mr.  Ilazlilt's  Ideality  is  larger 
tlian  Mr,  Jeffrey's,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  article,  to  assign  lo  each  ihe  sentences  which  he  wrote* 
Mr,  Jeffi-ey's  predominating  inteUecliial  organs  are  Eventuality, 
which  treasures  up  simple  incidents  and  observations;  Compar- 
ison, which  glances  at  their  analogies  and  relations  ;  and  Causality, 
which  gives  depth  and  logical  consistency  to  llie  whole.  Hazlitt, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  possesses  a  large  Comparison,  respectable  Cau- 
sality, with  a  decidedly  large  Ideality,  elevating  and  adorning  his 
intellectual  conceptions.  Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  would 
attribute  the  following  sentence  lo  Jeffrey's  pen,  as  characteristic 
of  his  manner.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Shakspeare's  writings, 
the  reviewer  says,  "  Though  lime  may  have  hallowed  many  tilings 
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that  were  at  first  but  common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted 
a  cliarm  to  much  that  ^vas   in    itself  b different,  we   cannot   but 
believe  tliat  there  was  an  original  sanctiry  which  time  only  matured 
and  extended  ;  and  an  inherent  charm,  from  which  the  association 
derived  all  its  power.     And  when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly  lo 
the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to 
dispntCj  tliatj  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on  them  ;  after  all 
deductions  for  impossible  plots  and  fantastical  characters,  unaccouo- 
lahle  forms  of  speecli,  anri  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy,  and 
horrors  ;  there  is  a  facihty  and  ricliiicss  about  them,  both  of  thought 
and  of  diction  ;  a  force  of  invention j  and  a  depth  of  sagacity  ,  an 
originaliiy  of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy  ;  a  nakedness  and 
energy  of  passion,  and,  above  alJ,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a 
sweemess  and  flexibility  of  verse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in 
earlier  or  in  later  times  ;  and  places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the 
very  highest  and  foremost  place  among  ancient  or  modern  poets.*** 
In  tliis  passage,  ive  have  tlie  minuteness  of  enumeration  of  Event- 
uality, tlie  discrimination  of  Comparison  and  Causality,  and  the 
good  taste  of  a  fair,  but  noue  of  the  elevation,  ornament,  and  in- 
tensity of  a  lai^ge,  Ideality.     In  anodier  pari  of  the  same  review, 
we  find   the  following   sentences  :    In  ByTOD,f  "  diere  are  some 
sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weiglit  and  energy  ;  but  the  general 
march  of  liic  verse  ts  cumbrous  and  unmusical.     His  lines  do  not 
vibrate  like  pohshed  lances,  at  once  strong  and  hght,  in  the  hands 
of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless 
afiray/' — *'Hc  has  too  hide  sy m pad ly  with  the  ordinary  feelings 
and  frailties  of  humajiily,  to  succeed  well  in  iheir  representation. 
His  soul  is  like  a  stai-,  and  dwells  apart." — "  It  does  not  'hold  the 
mirror  up  to  natm*e,'  nor  catch  the  hues  of  sniToiinding  objects; 
but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense  glare  and  gloomy 
grandeur  on  the  naiTow  scene  wlilch  it  irradiates.**     Hero  we  per- 
ceive die  glow  of  Ideality  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  former  style  is 
gone,  and  die  diction  has  become  elevated,  figurative,  and  ornamen- 
tal.    I  am  not  informed  regarding  die  particular  sentences  which 
each  of  die  above   gentlemen  wrote    in    diis  review  j   but    tliese 
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extmcts  win  serve  as  brief  examples  of  the  diBerences  produced 

ton  die  style,  wheo  Ideality  slieds  few  or  many  beams  on  the  pen 
of  tZie  author;  and  I  regard  die  probabiiitles  as  very  stiong,  that 
40  passages  are  assigned  to  dieir  appropriate  sources. 
Tbe  organ  is  aircer tallied. 


20. WIT|  OR  MIRTHFULNESS* 


£v£RT  one  knoi^^  what  is  meant  by  Wit,  and  yet  no  word  pre- 
flSDls  more  diflicuJties  in  its  dehnition.  Dr.  Gad  observes,  that^ 
to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  faculty,  lie  could  discover  no  better 
method  dian  to  describe  ii  as  the  predominant  intellectuai  feature 
in  Rabelais,  Ceri^anles,  Bodeau,  Racine,  Swift,  Sterne,  Vokaire. 
Ill  all  these  autliors,  and  in  many  odier  persons  wbo  manifest  a 
similar  taJent,  the  an terior-stiperior- lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are 
prominent  and  rounded.  When  this  dcveloperaenl  Is  excessively 
large,  tl  is  attended  with  a  disposiuon,  apparently  irresistible,  to 
view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light. 

Wit,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  laughter.  Laughter,  like 
crying,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  faculties.  I  am  arquabled 
Willi  a  boy  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  and  he  laughs  when  one 
gives  iiim  a  penny.  Anodier  yotitli  who  possesses  a  large  Love  of 
Approbation,  laughs  when  unexpected  praise  is  bestowed  upon  him. 
These  facts,  to  which  many  more  might  be  addend,  show  diat  wo 
may  smile  from  any  pleasing  allection  of  die  sentiments,  or  even 
of  some  of  the  propensities  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  a  smile  is  not 
always  tlie  ludicrous.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  die  circumstan- 
ces which  occur  In  hysterical  aiTecdons.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  lady  or  child  laugh  and  cry  alternately  and  involuntarily,  appa- 
rently on  account  of  some  varying  affection  of  the  whole  mental 
system,  raUier  than  from  any  particular,  kidicrous,  or  diitressmg 
idea  presenting  itself  by  turns  to  the  fancy.  I  have  noticed  fartlier, 
that  a  large  developement  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  and  Wonder, 
producing  happy  emotions,  predisposes  the  possessor  to  laugli ; 
while  Feneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Reflection,  when  predora- 
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inant,  give  rise  to  a  nalura]  seriousness  and   gravity,  adverse  lo 
laughter,  the  tone  of  Oiese  facylues  being  grave  and  solenm. 

Tljere  may  be  much  excellent  witj  without  exciting  us  to  laugh. 
Indeed  Lord  Chesterfield  lays  it  do^^-n  as  a  characteristic  feature 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  that  he  should  never  laugh  ;  and 
althoogh  this  rule  is  absurd,  yet  there  may  he  a  high  enjoyment 
of  wit  without  laughter.  The  following  are  instances  in  point. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Nottinghamshire  publican,  LiUkjohn  by 
nnme,  who  put  up  the  figure  of  Robin  Ihod  for  a  sign,  with  tiie 
following  lines  below  it  : 

**  All  ye  thai  relish  Ale  that  'a  good, 
Come  In  and  drink  with  Rohin  Hood; 
IT  RohiJi  tiood  in  not  aL  borne, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  tJuhjokn** 

This  is  genuine  wit,  what  even  Chesterfield  would  allow  to  be  so; 
and  yet  it  does  not  force  us  to  laugh*  Another  instance  is  the 
following  :  Louis  XV,  once  heard  that  an  English  noWeman  {Lord 
Stair)  at  his  court  was  remarkably  like  himself.  Upon  his  Lord- 
ship's going  to  court,  the  King,  who  w^as  very  guihy  of  saying  rude 
things,  observed,  upon  seeing  him,  "  A  remarkable  likeness,  upon 
my  word  \ — My  Lord,  was  your  mother  ever  in  France  ?''  To 
which  his  Lordship  replied,  with  great  polileiiess  :  ''  No,  please 
your  majesty,  but  my  father  was.'  This  also  is  admirably  witty; 
but  it  docs  not  excite  laughter.  In  Pnor^s  song  upon  a  young  lady 
entreating  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  come  otti  (as  it  is  called), 
there  is  an  allusion  wliich,  also,  is  very  fine  wit,  although  it  is  not 
laughable.  The  lady  is  alluding  to  die  liberty  enjoyed,  and  the 
conquests  made,  by  her  elder  sister.  The  last  verse  is  as  fol 
lows  : 

**  Dear,  dear  mamma,  for  once  let  me 
Like  htr  my  fortune  try, 
I  "11  have  an  Earl  aa  wetl  aj  she, 
Or  koow  the  re  won  why/' 

The  fiur  prevailcH, — ^mamma  gave  way, 

And  Kt  rrr,  at  her  desirPt 
Obtainkd  the  chah]ot  for  a  oat 
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In  all  these  instances,  every  one  endowed  with  any  portion  of 
the  organ  now  under  coOMdcraiion^  must  /eel  wit,  although  no 
vivid  emotion  of  laiiglitcr  is  excited.  In  the  following  eases, 
again,  the  risible  muscles  are  much  more  aflecied,  when,  in  fact, 
the  real  point  of  wit  contained  in  tliem  ts  infinitely  less. 

The  story  of  the  Noltinghjun  publican,  named  Littlojohn,  who 
erected  the  sign  of  Robin  Ilood,  goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Littlejohn 
having  died,  lus  successor  rhouglit  it  a  pity  to  lose  so  capital  a  sign, 
and  so  much  excellent  poetrj',  and  accordingly  retained  both,  only 
erasing  his  predecessor's  name,  he  substituted  his  own  in  its  olace* 
The  Unes  then  ran  thus : 

*•  AU  ye  who  rptish  Ale  that's  good, 
Conic  in  tmd  drink  witJi  I^obin  Hood  ; 
it  Rtfifm  Hood  ift  not  at  home, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Samicl  Joa^soir,*' 

The  whole  wit  is  now  gone,  and  yet  the  lines  are  infinitely  more 
laughable  than  before.  In  like  manner,  when  a  servant  let  a  longue 
fall  from  a  plate,  and  a  gentleman  at  the  table  said,  '*  Ob,  never 
mind ;  its  a  mere  lapsus  Hngum  ;"  there  was  genuine  wit  in  tb© 
remark ;  hut  when  another  servant,  who  had  beard  that  this  was 
witty,  let  fdl  a  shoulder  of  muttouj  and  thought  to  get  off,  by 
styling  this  accident,  too,  a  lapsm  lingnaty  the  whole  wit  was 
extinguished,  but  laughter  would  be  more  irresistibly  provoked, 
Noi¥,  in  what  does  tlje  wit  of  the  first  instances  consist  ?  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  more  laiighabla  effect  of  the  second  class  of 
cases,  in  which  the  wit  is  actually  extinguished  } 

This  leads  us  to  a  definition  of  Wit,  Locke  describes  Wit  as 
*' lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  pulling  these  together 
with  quickness  and  variety,  wlicreln  can  be  found  any  resemblance 
or  con^uity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable 
visions  ID  tlie  fancy.*"  Now,  it  may  be  demonstraled,  that  this 
definition  is  erroneous.  For  example^  when  Goldsmith,  in  his 
beautiful  verses  on  Ilnpe,  compares  thiit  great  blessing  of  humanity 
to  the  light  of  a  taper,  be  adds  a  circumstance  of  resemblance, 

*  EiM^i  b.u.  c.  xi.  i  2. 
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The  question,  then,  occurs,  Which  is  the  faculty  that  perceives 
differences  ?  Mr.  Scott  has  been  led  to  believe,  that  it  depends 
upon  the  faculty  of  Wit,  and  that  the  primitive  function  of  this 
power  is  to  distinguish  differences,  while  Comparison  perceives 
resemblances.  He  conceives  that  in  all  the  foregoing  instances  in 
which  Wit  is  recognised,  there  is  "  a  mixture  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  or  incongruity  appears  where  congruity  was  expected," 
vfaich  in  principle  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is  nearly  the 
definition  of  Wit  given  by  Beattie,  and  it  also  approaches  closely 
to  that  given  by  Campbell  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  Now,  he 
says  that  the  proper  function  of  the  faculty  under  discussion  is  to 
perceive  difference^  to  observe,  in  short,  incongruity^  and  that  it 
is  only  when  this  is  done  that  Wit  is  at  all  recognised.  The  wit 
in  Lord  Stair's  reply  lies  in  the  incongruity  between  the  answer 
which  Louis  received,  and  that  which  he  expected.  He  evidently 
anticipated  that  Stair  would  say  that  his  mother  had  been  in  France ; 
and  the  King  meant  it  to  be  inferred,  that  she  had  been  fabe,  and 
that  Stair  was  his  brother.  His  Lordship's  reply,  on  the  contrary, 
completely  turned  tlie  tables  on  the  King.  "  No,  but  my  father 
was,"  implied  that  Louis,  by  parity  of  reason,  was  descended  of 
Stair's  father.     In  like  manner  when  Kitty 

"  Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day 
And  set  the  world  onjirc  ;" 

we  perceive  comparison  between  the  yonns;  beauty's  exploit  and 
that  of  PhcBton  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  the  difference  or 
incongruity  is  so  striking,  that  we  feel  it  as  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  description,  and  relish  it  as  wit.  In  the  comparison  of  Hope 
to  the  taper,  on  the  other  hand, 

"  Which  still  as  darker  c^rows  the  night 
Emits  a  brig^hlcr  ray," 

we  attend  only  to  the  rcscmllance,  which  is  very  striking  and 
beautiful,  and  not  to  the  points  of  difference;  and  then  the  image 
strikes  us  as  a  pure  comparison,  and  not  as  implying  any  incon- 
gruity, and,  in  consequence,  it  is  not  felt  as  witty. 
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Ser  from  those  winch  arc  not  witty?     This  brings  us  at  last  to 
"^the  true  definition  of  Wit,  and  to  the  main  object  of  all  tbeae 
remarks,  the  functions  of  tbe  organ  now  under  consideration- 

The  authority  of  the  metaphysicians  tends  to  support  tbe 
idea  that  the  talent  for  perceiving  resemblances  is  distinct  from 
that  which  dlscriuiinatcs  dlirerences.  Malbrancbe  observes,  that 
*^  There  are  geniuses  of  two  sorts.  The  one  remarks  easily  the 
dijfertnces  existing  between  objects,  and  these  are  die  excellent 
geniuses.  The  odiers  imagine  and  suppose  resemblances  between 
things,  and  Uiese  ai'e  tbe  sitptrjicial  minds/-*  Locke  makes  the 
same  distinction.  After  speaking  of  \Vit|  as  ^Mymg  most  in  the 
assemblage  of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  can  be  found/'  ho 
proceeds  thus:  ''Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the 
other  side,  in  eeparaiing  carefully ^  one  from  another y  ideas  where- 
in can  be  found  ihc  hast  dijfcrcncej  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  nmilitnde^  and  htj  affinity ^  to  take  one  tking  for  another. ''^\ 
Lord  Bacon  says,  diat  ''the  cbief  and  (as  it  were)  radical  distinc- 
tion bel^vixt  minds,  in  regard  to  philosophy  and  science,  is  this, — 
ihat  some  minds  have  greater  power,  and  are  more  fitted  for  the 
observation  of  tbe  differenctif^  others  for  the  observation  of  the 
resemblances,  of  things," 

These  ideas  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustmtion.  The 
objection  is  often  stated,  lliat  Phrenology  is  no  science,  because  a 
large  organ  of  Destructiveness  and  a  lur^e  organ  of  Benevolence 
may  be  found  in  the  same  head,  and  then  they  will  neutrtdize  each 
other^  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali.  This  objection  would  spring 
^rom  a  mind  in  which  the  power  of  perceiving  resemblances  was 
ater  than  that  which  perceives  ditFcrences,  and  would  appear 
conclusive  at  6rst  sight  to  minds  similarly  constituted.  But  a 
person  having  a  large  endowment  of  the  faciiliy  for  perceiving 
distinctions,  would  discriminate  in  a  moment  the  difference  between 
two  chemical  substances,  placed  in  a  stale  of  mechanical  mixture, 
and  two  organs  subsisting  separately,  having  distinct  functions,  and 
calculated  for  acting  on  diiTerent  occasions  \  and  he  \^olJld  see  diat 
the  analogy  had  no  force  whatever. 

*  fiedi  de  la  Verity,  lit.  u.  Od  jjart  n  ix.  t  Bmj,  &c.  b.  li.  t,  Mi,  scot.  % 
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given  a  different  analysis  of  lliis  facult)",  and  illustrated  it  with 
much  ability.  He  regards  it  as  an  intellectual  power,  whose 
function  is  to  take  cognizance  of  llie  nature  or  iutriusic  properties 
of  tilings,  the  office  of  Causality  being  lo  perceive  the  *' relations 
of  causation  and  dejiendcnce  in  generaJ.*'  According  lo  him,  the 
ludicrous  is  a  morfe  of  manifestation  of  all  the  intelleclual  faculties, 
and  he  gives  examples  in  which  Sheridan  and  Moore  display  great 
Wit,  chiefly  from  Individuality  and  Comparison.  Tlie  faculty  now 
under  discussion,  produces  wit  also  as  a  mode  of  manifestation;  but 
he  conceives  that  it  does  so  always,  by  comparing  or  contrasting 
the  ininnsic  qualities  of  ohjects.  The  study  of  character  **  is 
included  in  die  functions  of  Wit,  not  merely  tlie  actions  perforraed, 
but  the  real  dispositions."  '^Let  us  now  take  up,^'  says  he,  ''the 
Sentimental  Tour  of  Sterne,  in  whose  mask  Causality  and  Wii  are 
predominating  organs,  Aliuost  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work, 
unlike  that  of  most  tourists,  consists  of  disquisitirjos  concerning 
the  dispositions  and  inherent  qtiaUties  of  persons  and  things ;  for, 
instead  of  narrating  whom  and  what  he  saw,  his  attention  seems  to 
have  been  ahsorbed  in  speculations  as  to  their  conditions,  depend- 
ences, nature,  and  qualities.  We  wish  to  condense  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  views  now  advanced  concerning  the  organ  of  Wit, 
and  shall  therefore  be  sparing  in  our  quotations  from  each  auUior, 
and,  indeed,  select  ihem  rather  as  examples  than  evidence,  leaving 
to  those  who  may  feel  inchned  the  office  of  trying  their  soundness, 
by  reference  lo  tiic  general  writings  of  the  authors  enumerated.  In 
the  Preface  written  for  tlie  Sentimental  Journey  we  have  ll)e 
following  disquisition  : 

'^  *  Your  idle  people  leave  their  native  countiy,  and  go  abroad 
for  some  reason  or  reasons,  which  may  be  derived  from  one  of 
these  general  causes, — Inferiority  of  body  ; — ImhccUity  of  mind; 
— or  Inevitable  necessity. 

'*  '  The  two  first  include  all  those  who  travel  by  land  or  by 
water,  laboring  with  pride,  curiosity,  vanity,  or  spleen,  subdivided 
and  combined  ad  infimium, 

"  *•  The  iliird  cla^ss  includes  llie  whole  army  of  peregrine 
martyrs  ;  more  especially  those  ti'avellers  who  set  out  upon  their 
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tctvds  with  the  benefit  of  clergy,  either  as  delinquents  travellijig 
uoder  the  direction  of  governore  recommcnclGti  by  the  magistrates, 
—or  yomig  gentlemen  trans  ported  by  tfie  cruelly  of  part*uis  and 
and  Iravclliiig  under  tiie  direction  of  governors  recom* 
[  by  Onford,  Aberdeon,  and  Glasgow* 

'*  *  There  is  a  fourili  class,  but  iheir  uuiubt?r  is  so  small,  that 
they  would  not  deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  net^essary  in  a 
work  o(  thk  nature,  to  observe  the  greatest  precision  and  nicety, 
to  a>o€nd  a  cat^imon  of  character.  And  tliese  men  1  speak  of,  are 
such  as  cross  the  seas,  and  sojourn  in  a  land  of  stiangers,  with  a 
view  of  saving  money  for  various  reasons,  and  upon  various  pre- 
tences ;  but  as  they  might  also  save  themselves  and  others  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  Iroublej  by  saving  iheir  money  at  home,  and 
as  their  reasons  for  travelling  are  the  least  complex  of  any  other 
species  of  emigrants,  I  shall  distinguish  lliese  gentlemen  by  ttie 
name  of  '  Simple  Travellers.* 

*' '  Thus  itie  whole  circle  of  travellers  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  lieads : 


Idle  TmvGllpra, 
laqiUBiUvc  Tntveliere, 
Ljing  TniTellerf , 


Proud  Trnvelleti, 
Vfttii  TrnvcUew, 
Bplenelio  TruTeUerf. 


"  *  Then  follow 


The  TravelleriB  of  Necessity, 

The  Delinquent  and  Feloniooa  Traveller, 

The  Unrortunale  and  Innocent  TraTeller, 

The  Simple  Travvlh  r  ;  and,  lastly, 

TJu?  ^ntiinental  Traveller  (meanio^  thereby  myself)/  ** 

"  There  is  in  these  distinctions  an  admixture  both  of  Philosophy 
and  Wit,  but  certainly  more  of  the  former  ;  and  if  our  readers 
have  gone  along  with  our  previous  conclusions,  tliey  will  scarcely 
besiiale  lo  attribute  botii  the  one  and  tlie  other  to  tlie  organ  bearing 
tijc  cognomen  of  the  latter.     Again,  he  says  : 

"  The  SODS  and  daughters  of  service  part  with  libertyj  but  not 
wth  nature^  in  their  contracts  ;  diey  are  flesh  and  bloody  and  have 
their  Utile  vanities  and  wishes  in  tlie  inidst  of  tlie  house  of  bondage, 
as  weU  as  their  task-nmsters/' 
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"Sheridan  enjoyed  no  slight  reputation  as  a  wit,  but  anyone 
faking  tlie  trouble  to  analyze  his  manifestations  in  that  way,  will 
soon  perceive  ihat  the  wit  of  this  remarkable  indiviclual  almost 
always  consists  of  comparisons,  or  contrasts  of  proportion j  position, 
objects,  and  events,  with  httle  or  no  reference  to  tlteir  attributes  or 
inherent  properties.  For  instance,  he  compares  a  tall  tlim  man 
with  a  short  fat  wifcj  to  a  church  and  steeple ;  beaux  flirting  with 
a  lady  seated  in  a  very  high  carriage,  to  supporters  hanging  half 
way  up  die  door  ;  a  tall  thin  man,  to  a  tree  run  up  against  a  wall ; 
and  such  an  one  with  his  anus  spread,  to  a  cross  on  a  Good-Friday 
bun/' 

''As,  therefore,  in  the  works  of  individuals  noted  for  the  large 
developement  of  Wit,  we  find  a  pecidiar  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
essential  properties  of  dungs,  and,  at  die  same  time,  in  some  of 
ibern  an  equal  tendency  to  ridicule  all  fancy,  philosophy,  and 
reasoning,  wherein  there  appears  neglect  or  ignorance  of  these 
attributes  \ — as  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  organ  which  can 
include  perceptions  of  this  nature  in  hs  function  ; — and  as  the  in- 
herent properties  of  the  constituent  parts  of  creation  seem  lo  be 
intellectual  perceptions,  equally  distinct  from  those  of  condition  or 
dependence  as  diose  of  objects  are  from  those  of  their  positron 
and  physical  properties  ; — there  seems  no  slight  probability  for 
supposing  the  existence  of  some  distinct  organ  for  such  percep- 
tions ;  and,  further,  if  we  Cod  d»eni  manifested  strongly  when  die 
organ  of  Wit  is  large  ;  if  the  peculiar  wit  and  satire  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  function  of  this  organ  is  found  to  depend 
essentially  on  such  perceptions  ;  and  if  other  kinds  of  wit— diat 
of  Cm-ran  and  Sheridan,  for  instance*— may  exist  with  a  moderate 
or  deficient  endowment  of  this  orgnn;  we  simll  be  almost  necessarily 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perception  of  inherent  properties  does 
depend  on  the  organ  of  Wit,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  exist  pow- 
erful ^vhen  the  orgun  Is  feebly  developed,  wliich  we  have  in  vain 
looked  for, 

*'  It  hence  appears  that  the  range  of  this  faculty  is  far  more 
extensive,  and  that  it  forms  a  much  more  essential  ingredient,,  in 
our  philosophic  capacities  timn   could   be   predicated   from  only 
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observing  its  manifestations  when  acting  along  with  Secretive- 
uess,  Self-Esteem,  ConiLaliveness,  and  Dcstructiveness,  to  produce 
irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  satire  ;  or,  with  other  intellectual 
powers,  to  sparkle  in  the  sallies  of  wit.  Directed  towards  man, 
it  probably  ^ves  a  tendency  to  investigate  llje  real  character, 
instead  of  resting  content  with  observing  appearances  or  actions, 
which  seems  to  have  been  greatly  the  bent  of  Sterne's  mind,  and 
considerably  so  of  that  of  Franklin*  Taking  the  direction  of 
Religion,  it  will  inquire  into  the  naliire  and  attributes  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  creation.  Cowper  aiTords  an  example  of  this,  and 
Socrates  may  be  also  named*  In  pliysiology,  primary  or  essential 
function,  as  distinct  from  modes  of  tnanifestation,  and  particular 
actions  and  directions,  will  be  its  aim.  To  the  metaphysician  it 
will  impart  a  strong  desire  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  inherent 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  crealion  to  general.  Plirenology,  being  an 
union  of  the  two  latter^ — the  metaphysician  and  llie  physiologist— 
its  founders  will  afford  us  a  suitable  ilhistration.  In  the  bust  of 
Dr.  Gall  the  organ  is  represented  much  less  developed  than  in  that 
of  Dr.  Spurzheira  ;  and  the  superiority  of  ibe  latter  in  discriminate 
ing  modes  of  manifestation  and  particular  directions  of  the  mental 
powers  from  the  powers  themselves,  is  familiar  to  all  phrenologists. 
Pej-baps,  too,  we  shall  not  err  in  adducing  Locke  as  a  negative 
instance  of  the  faculty.  In  the  portraits  of  this  philosopher,  Com- 
parison and  Causality  appear  greatly  larger  than  Wit  ;  and  bis 
system  derives  not  only  ideas,  but  ihe  mental  feelings,  from  exter- 
nal impressions  ;  hut  as  be  was  obliged  to  give  tlie  n)ind  a  capa- 
bility of  being  affected  by  impressions  on  the  external  senses,  bo 
endowed  it  with  the  faculties  of  perception,  contemplation,  mem- 
ory, comparison,  and  abstraciion,  which  are  in  reality  but  modes 
of  activity,  not  inherent  powers.  His  grounds  for  denying  the 
ionateness  of  ideas  were  tlieir  non-manifestation,  or  various  modi- 
fications in  different  individuals,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
modes  of  being  were  to  bim  in  lieu  of  innale  powers, 

*'  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  organ  of  Wit  gives  a  tendency 
to  view  every  thing  in  a  ludicrous  light  ;  but  if  the  ideas  here  pro- 
posed concerning  its  function  prove  correct,  such  a  supposition 
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,  roust  be  ontenable ;   and  that  it  is  so,  in  point  of  fact,  maj  be 

ibown  bj  reference  to  nature.  The  masks  of  Drs.  CuUen,  Frank- 
lin, and  Spnrzheim,  exhibit  a  greater  dev elopement  of  the  organ 
than  do  those  of  Curran^  Swift,  and  Sheridan.  And  further,  let 
any  one  appeal  to  his  own  private  friends  in  whom  the  organ  is 
largely  developed,  and  ask  whether  tl^ey  are  not  oftener  pained 
than  pleased  by  things  of  opposite  and  unharmoniziiig  nature 
brought  into  unnecessary  contact;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  deligJrt- 
ed  by  harmonies  between  tlie  properties  or  attributes,  whedier  real 
or  imaginary,  of  different  objects/* 

**  It  seems  that  almost  all  amusing  vrii  consists  in  a  slight  resem- 
blance addressed  to  tlie  function  of  one  organ,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  difference  to  that  of  another, — thus  coming  still  nearer  to 
Mr,  Scott's  theory  of  laughter  than  his  own  view  of  wit  could  do. 
For,  if  there  were  distinct  organs  to  perceive  resemblance  and 
difTerence,  each  would  be  mnllarly  excited  by  the  specimens  of 
wit;  hut  if  these  he  modes  of  activity  common  to  all  the  intellec* 
tual  powers,  then  one  of  them  is  agreeably  excited  by  the  similar- 
ity, and  the  other  jarred  by  the  contrast,  producing  different  states 
of  exciiement.  We  say  '*  jarred,"  because  the  more  any  organ 
is  developed,  the  more  are  similarities  and  harmonies  between  its 
perceptions  sought  after ;  Tune,  Color ,  and  Number,  for  ex- 
ample*" 

I  present  these  different  views,  because  they  are  ingenious;  but 
the  facts  adduced  are  much  too  few  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
question*  Mr.  Watson's  obsen^ations  are  highly  interesting,  but 
considerable  difficulties  attend  them.  In  Sheridan,  Individuality 
and  Eventuality  are  by  much  the  predominant  intellectual  organs^ 
but  Wit  is  also  moderately  developed  ;  and  his  mainfestations  are 
in  exact  correspondence  with  Dr.  Spurzheim's  views  ; — namely, 
his  elementary  ideas  are  draw^n  chiefly  from  Individualirj^  and 
Eventuality,  and  they  receive  a  coloring  from  Wit,  which  renders 
tliesii  ludicrous ;  but  they  do  not  partake  very  highly  of  tliis 
quality,  and  in  their  nattire  they  differ  from  tlic  witty  manifestations 
of  Sterne  and  Voltaire,  in  whom  large  Causality  was  combined 
with  large  Wit.     I  am  acquainted  with  two  individuals  in  both  of 
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whom  IndH'idualily  and  Eventuality  are  large  ;  but  m  die  one  Wit 
h  small,  ajid  in  the  orlier  ratlier  liirge,  and  the  former  almost  never 
intentionally  presents  witty  combinations  of  ideas,  while  the  latter 
is  prone  to  do  so,  as  a  habitual  disposition  of  rainfl,  without  study 
or  intention.  This  case  also  is  in  harmony  with  Dr.  Spurzheini^s 
doctrine. 

When  this  organ  large  is  combined  with  much  Combativeness 
and  Destructireness,  it  leads  to  satire.  It  gives  the  talent  also 
for  epigrams*  Persons  in  whom  It  is  small,  if  iheir  predominating 
faculties  be  grave,  regard  AVit  as  impertinence,  and  are  apt  to  be 
ofiendeil  by  it.  Il  is  greatly  aided  by  Individuality,  Eventuality 
md  Comparison,  which  furnish  intellectual  material  which  it  invests 
with  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

I  include  Wit  among  tlie  sentiments  in  the  present  edltiouj  with 
a  view  to  preserve  unifiirmity  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  number- 
ing of  llie  organs  with  reference  to  the  bust.  Dr.  Spurzheim^  in 
the  dissection  of  the  brain,  shows  that,  anatomicariy,  Ideality  and 
Wit  belong  to  tlie  same  department  of  convolutions  j  whence  a 
presumption  arises  of  tlieir  functions  belonging  to  the  same  class 
of  mental  faculties  ;  and  as  Ideality  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as 
a  sentiment,  Wit  may  with  propriety  be  placed  under  the  same 
head.  Mr*  Watson  has  been  led  to  regard  Ideality  also  as  an 
intelleclnal  power  ;  but  his  ideas  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
publicatioUi  It  will  be  observed,  that  all  these  diffeiences  relate 
to  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  faculty »  and  that  phrenologists 
arc  agreed  on  llie  fuct,  that  witty  and  mirthful  manifestations  are 
connected  with  the  organ  now  under  consideration.  The  organ, 
and  its  general  functions,  therefore,  are  regarded  as  ascertaioed. 

2K IMITATION. 


Da.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  this 
faculty  and  organ.  One  day,  a  friend  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  formi  of  the  head,  assured  bitn  diat  his  had  something 
|Mirticular,  and  directed  liis  hand  to  the  superior-anterior  region 
of  the  skull.     This  pait  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of 
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ft  Circle ;   and  behind  the  protuberance  there  was  a  depression* 
Before  this  time  Dr.   Gall  had   not  observed   this  conformaiion. 
This  man  had  a  parliciilar  laleiri  for  imiiatioti.     Dr.  Gall  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  institution  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  to  examine 
the  head  of  the  pupil   Casteigner,  who  only  six  weeks  before  ha4. 
been  received  into  the  establishment,  and,  fiom  his  entrance,  haci 
attracted  notice  by  his  amazing  talent  for  mimicry.    On  the  mardt*^ 
gras  of  the  Carnival,  when  a  little  play  was  presented  at  the  insti- 
tution, he  had  imitated  so  perfectly  the  gestures,  gait,  &c*  of  tlie 
director,  inspector,   physician,  and  snrgcoo   of  tlie   establishment, 
and  above  all  of  some  women,  diat  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
them.     This  exhibidon  was  the  more  amusing,  as  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  expected  from  this  boy,  his  education  having  been  totally 
neglected.     Dr.  Gall  states j  tliat  he  quite  unexpectedly  found  tht! 
part  of  the  head  in  question  as  fully  developed  in  this  individual  as 
in  his  friend  Hannibal,  just  mentioned. 

Is  Uie  talent  for  mimicry,  then,  said  Gall,  founded  on  a  partic- 
ular faculty  and  organ  ?  He  sought  every  opportuuily  of  multiply- 
ing observations.  He  visited  private  families,  schools,  &c.>  aod 
everywhere  examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  possessed  i 
distinguished  talent  for  mimicry.  At  this  time,  Mons.  Man, 
secretary  to  the  minister  at  wai',  had  acquired  a  great  repiiiation^ 
by  several  characters  whlcli  lie  played  in  a  private  theatre.  Dr. 
Gall  found  in  his  head  the  same  part  of  the  head  swelling  out  as 
in  Casteigner  and  Hannibal.  In  all  the  other  persons  whom  lifti 
examinedj  he  found  the  part  in  question  more  or  less  elevated  in 
proportion  to  ihe  talent  for  imitation  which  they  possessed.  It  i 
told  of  Garrick,  says  Dr.  Gall,  that  he  possessed  such  an  exi 
dinary  talent  for  mimicry,  that,  at  tlie  court  of  Louis  XV,,  havii 
seen  for  a  moment  the  King,  the  Duke  D'Aumont,  the  Di 
D'Orleans,  and  Messrs.  D'Aumont,  Brissac,  Richelieu,  Pfi 
Soubise,  &c.  he  carried  off  the  manner  of  each  of  them  in 
recollecdon.  He  invited  to  supper  some  friends  who  had  m 
panied  him  to  court,  and  said,  ''  I  have  seen  the  court  ooly 
an  instant,  but  I  shall  show  you  the  correctness  of  my  poi 
of  observation,  and  the  extent  of  my  memory;'*  and  placinj 
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friends  in  two  files,  he  retired  from  the  room,  and  instantly  return- 
ing, his  friends  exclaiined,  '^  Ah  !  behold  the  King,  Louis  XV.  to 

the  life.'*  He  imitated  in  succession  all  the  other  personages  of 
the  court,  who  were  instantly  recognised*  He  imitated  not  only 
their  walk,  gmt  and  figure,  bnt  also  the  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances. Dr.  Gall,  therefore,  easily  understood  how  greatly  the 
faculty  of  Imitation  would  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  talent  for 
acting ;  and  he  examined  the  heads  of  the  best  performers  at  that 
lime  on  llje  stage  of  Vienna.  He  found  the  organ  large  in  ihera 
all,  namely,  in  Muller,  Lunge,  Brockmann,  Schrscder,  Bauman, 
Koch,  and  his  daughter.  He  got  the  skull  of  Jiinger,  a  poet  and 
comedian,  and  he  afterwards  used  it  to  demonstrate  the  organ. 
Subsequently,  he  and  Dr,  Sparzlieim,  in  their  travels,  met  with 
many  confirmations  of  the  organ  ;  in  particular,  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  Munich,  they  saw  a  thief  who  had  this  organ  large. 
Dr.  Gall  said  he  must  be  an  actor  :  surprised  at  the  observation, 
he  acknowledged  diat  he  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  a  strolling 
company  of  players.  This  circumstance  was  not  known  in  the 
prison  when  Gall  made  the  observation.  On  these  grounds,  Dr» 
Gall  conceived  himself  justified  in  admiuing  the  existence  of  a 
particular  talent  for  imitation  ;  thai  is  to  say,  a  faculty  which 
enables  the  possessor  in  some  degree  to  personify  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  otliei*s,  and  lo  exliihit  them  exactly  by  gestmes  ;  and 
he  considered  this  talent  to  be  connected  widi  the  particubr  organ 
now  pointed  out. 

This  organ  cootribntcs  lo  render  a  poet  or  author  dramatic,  such 
as  Shakspeare,  Corneiiie,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  &.c.  It  is  large  in 
ihe  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  and  also  in  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  productions  are  strongly  characterised  by  their 
dramatic  scenes. 

Tlijs  facnliy  produces  the  talent  for  imitation  alone ;  and  Mr. 
Scott  has  observed,  that,  in  perfect  acting,  tliere  is  more  than 
imitation.  There  is  expression  of  tlie  propensities  ajid  senliments 
of  ihe  mind  in  all  the  truth  and  warmth  of  actual  and  natural  excite- 
ment ;  and  this  power  of  throwing  real  expression  into  the  outward 
represeniaiion  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  Secreuveness,     Thus^ 
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says  Mr.  Scott,  a  person  with  much  imitation  and  little  Secretive- 
ness,  could  represent  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would  give  the 
externals  only  in  his  representation  ;  add  Secretiveness,  and  he 
could  then  enter  into  any  given  character  as  it  would  appear  if 
existing  in  actual  nature  :  he  could,  by  means  of  this  latter  faculty, 
call  up  all  the  internal  feelings  which  would  animate  the  original, 
and  give  not  a  copy  merely,  but  another  of  the  same, — a  second 
edition,  as  it  were,  of  the  person  represented.  In  this  analysis  of 
acting,  perhaps,  too  much  influence  is  ascribed  to  Secretiveness, 
and  too  litde  to  Imitation  :  My  own  opinion,  as  expressed  on  p. 
184,  is,  that  Secretiveness  produces  chiefly  a  restraining  effect, 
and  that  Imitation  enables  its  possessor  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
those  whom  it  represents. 

While,  however,  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  together  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  general  powers,  without  which  no  talent  for  acting 
can  be  manifested,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  effect  with 
which  they  can  bo  applied  in  representing  pardcular  characters, 
ivill  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  other  faculties  are  possessed 
in  combination  with  them.  They  confer  on  the  individual  only  the 
capacity  of  applying,  in  this  particular  way,  the  whole  other  powers 
of  the  mind,  so  far  as  he  possesses  them  ;  but  they  do  not  supply 
the  want  of  these  powers.  For  example  ;  an  actor  destitute  of 
Ti*ne,  however  highly  he  may  be  endowed  with  Secretiveness  and 
ImitaUon,  could  not  imitate  Calalani,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
perform  her  parts  on  the  stage  ;  and  neither  could  an  individual 
possessing  little  Combativcness  and  DcstructivencsSy  represent  witli 
just  effect  the  fiery  Coriolanus;  because  die  natural  language  of 
indignaUon  can  no  more  be  called  up  by  Secretiveness  and  Imi- 
tation, without  Combativcness  and  Destructiveness,  than  melody 
without  the  aid  of  Tune.  Hence,  to  constitute  an  accomplished 
actor,  capable  of  sustaining  a  variety  of  parts,  a  general  full  endow- 
ment of  the  mental  organs  is  required.  Nature  rarely  bestows  all 
these  in  an  eminent  degree  on  one  individual;  and,  in  consequence, 
each  performer  has  a  range  of  character  in  which  he  excels,  and 
out  of  which  he  is  nothing  ;  and  I  have  found,  by  repeated  obser- 
vauons,  that  the  lines  of  success  and  failure  bear  a  decided  refer- 
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tncc  la  the  organs  fully  or  imperfeclly  developed  in  llie  brain* 
Any  one  may  easily  ptit  this  observation  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
^Actors  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dfgniiy  of  a  great  character*  but 
*who  excel  in  low  comedy,  will  be  found  deficient  in  ideality; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  lliose  wlio  tread  the  stage  with  a  native 
ttfgmty  of  aspect,  and  seem  as  if  born  to  command,  will  be  found 
possess  it  largely  developed  ;  and  also  FirmnesSj  Sclf-csUemy 
nd  Lme  of  Approbation.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from 
these  principles,  that  an  actor,  in  his  pr?rsonal  condyct,  must  neces- 
sarily resemble  most  closely  those  cliaraciers  which  !ie  represents 
to  tJie  best  advantage.  To  enable  mi  individual  lo  succeed  emi- 
oendy  in  acting  Shylocky  for  example,  FinnncH^  ^cqnisiiiventiw 
and  DeMructiventss^  are  reckoned  indispensable  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  merely  because  Shtflock  h  rL*presented  as  deficient  in 
BeneFCrfence,  Justice,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  dial 
die  actor  also  should  be  so .  Tlje  general  powers  above  referred 
to,  although  they  do  not  supply  the  place  of  deficient  faculties,  are 
quite  competent  for  tbe  time  to  suppress  the  manifestations  of 
opposite  sentiments.  Hence,  in  his  proper  character,  he  may 
manifest  in  the  liighest  degree  ihe  moral  sentiments  ;  and  yet^  by 
shading  these  for  the  lime,  by  die  aid  of  Secrellveness,  and  bring- 
ing into  play  only  the  nauiral  hmgiruges  of  the  lower  propensities, 
wiiich  also  we  suppo^se  him  to  possess,  he  may  represent  a  scoun- 
drel to  die  life. 

This  faculty  is  indispensable  to  the  portrait  painter,  the  engraver, 
tlie  sculptor;  and,  on  examining  the  heads  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Joseph,  Mr.  Uv\ins,  Mr,  W,  Allan,  Mr,  Jarnes  Stewait,  Mr- 
Selby  the  ornithologist,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  I  found 
it  large  in  tliem  all.  Indeed,  io  these  arts,  it  is  as  indispensable 
as  Constrtictiveness.  It  also  aids  tlie  musician  and  linguist,  and, 
in  sliort,  all  who  practise  arts  in  which  expression  is  an  object. 

Imitation  gives  the  tendency  to  express  by  gestures  the  dioughta 
and  feehngs  of  die  miml,  and  hence  is  requisite  to  tlie  accom- 
plished orator.  In  private  life,  some  individuals  accompany  llieir 
speech  with  the  most  forcible  and  animated  expressions  of  counte- 
nance, the  nascent  thought  beams  from  the  eye,  and  plays  upon 
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tlie  features,  before  it  is  uttered  m  words; — tliis  is  produced  by 
much  Imitation,  Secretivcaess,  arid  Ideality. 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  lower  anirnals,  such  as 
parrots  and  monkeys,  which  imitate  the  actions  of  man. 

When  tliis  organ  and  diat  of  Benevolence  are  bodi  lai^ge,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  coronal  aspect  of  tlie  bead  rises  high  above 
the  eyes,  is  broad,  and  presents  a  level  surface,  as  in  Miss  Clara 
Fisher,  who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  exhibited  great  talents  as  an 
actress.  \V]ien  Benevolence  is  large,  and  Imitation  small,  there 
is  an  elevation  in  the  middle,  widi  a  rapid  slope  on  each  side,  as 
in  Jacob  Jer\is.  The  organ  is  large  in  Raphael 
as  ascertained- 


It  13  regarded 


Jacob  Jkrvis. 

1 

I 

Clara   Fi^itFR, 

H 

In  bollx  of  Iheae  fig^urcH  the  bead  riBea  to  a  great  height  nbove  iJxe  eyet ;  but  in 
Jervis  it  ftlopen  rapidly  on  the  tww  Htden  of  13,  Benevolence,  indicating 
iFuitatir^n  deficient;  wJiereoji  in  Miss  Clara  Fisher  it  ii  ai  high  at  21 
linitttljonj  tts  at  Benevolence,  iadiciiting  both  organa  to  be  large. 
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Order  1L— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES* 


Tunsc  factiliics  coram unicate  to  man  and  animals  knowledge  of 
their  ow^o  iaternal  sensaiions,  and  also  of  tlie  external  world ;  Jieir 
object  is  to  luiow  existence,  and  to  perceive  qualtlles  and  relations. 
They  coosisl  of  three  genera ;  llie  first  genus  includes  tlie  Five 
Seases ;  the  second,  tliose  powers  winch  take  cognizaoce  of 
exteraal  objects  and  their  relations,  named  Knowing  or  Perceptive 

mjL       Facidties ;  and  tlie  tliird,  the  iaculties  which  trace  abstract  rektioas, 

H      and  reason  or  reflect. 

■^  mt( 

I" 


Oexus  r— external  senses. 


fir  oueans  of  the  Five  Senses,  man  aod  aoicaals  are  brought 
Into  communication  with  the  exlcmal  world.  Dr»  Spursdieiro, 
in  his  "  New  Physiognomical  System,**  and,  In  his  recent  work 

Phrenology,"  gives  admirable  treatises  on  the  senses;  of  winch 
I  avail  myself  largely  in  the  following  pages. 

The  opuiions  entertained  by  philosophers  in  regard  to  the  fiinc- 
tioDS  of  the  senses-,  have  been  whimsical,  extravagant,  and  conQ'u- 
diclory.  Since  die  time  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  the  greater  number 
of  philosophical  systems  rest  on  the  axiom  of  Aristode,  that  all 
ideas  come  into  the  mind  by  means  of  the  external  senses.  Ac- 
cording to  this  notion,  he  who  possesses  them  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  is  able  to  manifest  most  powerfully  the  faculties 
of  the  mind;  or,  in  other  words,  the  faculdes,  bodi  of  man  and 
anknals,  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  perfection  of  the  five 
senses,  and  to  die  education  bestowed  upon  them.  Daily  expe- 
rience, however,  conlradjcts  llus  hypothesis. 

Philosophers  of  another  class  maintain,  that  the  mind  acts 
indepeodently  of  all  organization,  and  tliat  the  senses,  instead  of 
being  instruments  of  action,  aie  rallier  iinpedimenls  to  it.  They 
complain  much  of  the  illusions  of  the  five  senses  ;  and  despiie  all 
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testimony,  and   aU   coDclusions   grounded  upon  sensation.     Such 
notions  are  unworthy  of  being  refuted, 

A  great  many  philosophers  iiave  also  attributed  to  the  external 
senses  many  acts  wliich  are  performed  by  Uie  internal  faculties 
alone.  For  instance,  Helve  tins  lias  said,  that  man  owes  his  arts 
to  the  structure  of  hi^  hands  ;  and  that,  if  the  hoof  of  the  horse 
bad  been  joined  to  tlie  human  arm,  he  would  have  been  still  wan- 
dering wild  in  the  woods*  But  many  animals  have  instruments 
equally  curious  and  perfect  in  their  structure  as  those  to  wliich 
peculiai-  capacities  of  mind  have  been  attributed  in  man ;  and  yet 
these  instruments  do  not  produce  in  them  the  corresponding 
functions.  Monkeys  have  hands  almost  as  nicely  formed  as  those 
wliich  are  attached  to  the  lumian  aim  ;  but,  do  monkeys  put  wood 
upon  the  fire  to  support  combustion  ?  or,  do  tliey  construct  works 
of  art  ?  According  to  tliis  opmion,  also,  insects,  craw -fish,  lobsters, 
and  still  more  tlie  cuttle  fish,  ought  to  have  exact  ideas  of  cxtcn^ 
sion,  of  size,  ajid  of  the  theorems  of  geometry,  in  consequence 
of  tliek  numerous  and  perfect  organs  of  touch. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  die  external  instruments  are  often 
similar,  while  the  functions  performed  by  them  are  quite  different. 
The  hare  and  rabbit  have  simiUir  feet^  yet  the  hare  lies  on  the  sur^ 
iace  of  tlie  fields,  wliile  the  rabbit  burrows  under  ground.  We  m 
have  also  examples  of  similar  functions  observed  in  animals  which  fl 
have  instruments  quite  different.  The  proboscis  Is  to  the  elephant 
w-hat  die  hand  is  to  man  and  to  the  monkey.  The  hands  of  ruon*, 
keys,  and  the  feet  of  parrots  and  squirrels,  are  certainly  diflerenl 
yet,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  they  all  move  their  food  to  thdf 
mouths  in  eating.  In  order  to  dig  up  truffles,  the  hog  plougfat 
the  earth  widi  his  snout,  and  Uie  dog  scratches  it  with  his  feet- 

Other   philosophers,  again,  have  taught,  diat   the  functions  of 
the  senses  aie  not  ordained  by  nature,  hut  acquired  by  experience. 
For   example,  the    metaphysicians  have  wriuen  much   about    tha 
rectification  of  the  sense  of  sight,  by  means  of  touch ;  and  aboi 
what  Uiey  call  the  acqitired  pcrcrptions  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  however,  performs  its  functions  in  consequence 
its  own  innate  constitution  alone,  and  the  relations  of  every  seiMtJ 
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%o  external  tmprossions  are  determinate^  and  subjected  to  positive 
laws.     If  an  odor  make  an  impression  upon  the  olfactory  nervct, 
L«be  impression  is  imniediaiely  found  to  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable; 
nd  ibis  feeling  arises  from  ifie  constitution  of  the  sense,  and  the 
js^blion  esiablbhed    betivixt  it   and    the  odorous    particles  which 
excite  it  to  nrtjvity.      The  funriions  of  ever)'  senst:  depend  only 
^yn  lis  pecuJiar  organization;  and   hence  no  preceding  exercise  or 
liabit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  the  special  power  of  any 
sense.     If  the  organization  be  perfect,   ilie  iiinctions  are  perfect 
'  3dso;  and  if  the  organizaiton  be  diseased,  the  functions  are  deranged| 
iiotwitlistandiug  all  preceding  exercise.     If  the  optic  apparatus  be ^ 
perfect  in  newly  hatched  birds,  dieir  sight  is  perfect;  as  is  tJie  case 
witli  chickens,  ducks,  partridges,  and  quails:  If,  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  first  entrance  into  life,  the  organization  of  tlie  eyes  or  the 
ears  be  imperfect,  the  power  of  tlie  anitjial  to  see  or  hear  is  pro- 
portionally deficient.      In  adult  persons,  vision  is  deranged  if  the 
eyes  be  diseased.     In  old  persons,  die  functions  of  die  five  senses 
ose  their  ener^,  because  the  vital  power  of  the  organs  h  dimin- 
ished. 

It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Nature  should  have  pro- 
<luced  any  sense  which  could  not  perform  its  functions ^  without 
.T>etng  supported  by  another  and  a  dillerent  sense i — that^  for  exam- 
ple^ we   sliould    not    be  able  to    see    widiout  feeling,  or  to  hear 
without  seeing.       Hence  the  propositions  appear  self-evident, — 
rthal  no  sense  acquires  its  functions  by  means  of  any  other  sense, 
nnd  that  any  mte  sense  cannot  be  the  Instnimeni  of  producing  the 
^sensations  experienced    by  means  of  all   the  senses  collectively. 
But  we  must  obsei-ve,  that  different  senses  may  enable  us  to  per- 
pceive  the  same  object;   and    that  one  sense  is   more  fitted    llian 
(another  to  make  us  acquainted  with  dllFerent  objects,  and   their 
I  qualities.     For  example,  we  may  obtain  a  conception  of  the  figure 
af  a  book,  by  means  of  die  sense  of  touch,  and  also  by  means  of 
llhe  sense  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  as  nhcady  observed,  is  subject  to  its  own  positive 

|3avvs.     For  example,  we  see,  according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  refrac- 

of  light ;  and  hence,  a  straight  rod   htdf  plunged  in   water 
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appears  crooked,  although  touch  proves  tliat,  ia  this  situation,  th» 
rod  continues  straight. 

This  is  a  kind  of  reciification;  but  il  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  doctrine  wliicli  maintains  that  one  sense  acquires  its  Tunclions 
by  means  of  the  rectification  of  another  sense.  Touch  may  show, 
that  a  rod  which  is  plunged  in  water,  and  looks  crooked,  is  straight; 
but  the  eyes  will  see  it  crooked  as  before.  The  rectifications,  thus 
effected  by  the  senses,  are  mutual,  and  not  the  prerogative  of  one 
sense.  In  this  view,  the  eyes  may  rectify  the  sense  of  touch.  If, 
without  our  knowledge,  a  piece  of  Uiin  paper  be  placed  betwixt 
one  of  our  fingers  and  the  thumb,  we  may  not  /eet,  but  we  may 
fee  it.  Even  smell  and  taste  may  rectify  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
of  touch.  Thus,  many  fluids  look  like  water;  and  it  would  be  ini- 
possible  to  discover  them  to  be  different  substances  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  smell  and  taste.  Thus  each 
sense  has  its  peculiar  and  independent  functions,  and  each  is  subject 
to  positive  laws.  But  every  sense  also  perceives  impressions  of 
which  another  is  not  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  that  die  exteinal  senses  rectify  one  another;  or  rather 
produce,  by  their  co-operation,  an  extent  of  accurate  conception, 
which,  in  an  unconnected  state,  they  would  have  been  incapable 
of  producing. 

It  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  point  out  accurately  the 
precise  limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses,  because,  ra  every  act 
of  perception,  their  instrumentality  is  couibiued  widi  that  of  the 
internal  faculties  of  the  maid  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  to 
what  extent  the  act  depends  upon  the  one,  and  to  what  extent  upon 
the  other.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  jmiiit,  I  submit  the  following 
considerations  to  the  aUention  of  ihc  reader. 

The  senses  themselves  do  not  form  ideas.  For  example,  whea 
an  impression  is  made  upon  the  hand,  il  is  not  the  organs  of  touch 
^hich  form  the  conception  of  the  object  making  the  impression ; 
but  the  nerves  of  feeling  in  llie  hand  receive  the  impression,  com- 
municate it  to  the  brain,  and  a  faculty  of  the  mind  perceives  the 
object.  Without  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  Internal  faculty  could 
not  experience  the  perception  ;   because  the  medium  of  coountuii 
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cation  betwixt  it  and  the  object  would  be  wanting.  But  neither 
couJd  tlie  band  experience  the  perceplion  witliout  tlie  instnimental- 
hj  of  tbe  internal  faculty,  because  the  nerves  of  /tiling  do  not 
perform  llie  function  of  perception. 

Hence,  previous  to  erery  perception,  there  must  be  an  impres- 
sion on  the  organs  of  sense;  and  ilie  function  of  tliese  organs 
appears  to  consist  in  receiving  and  iransmrtting  this  impression  to 
ti>e  brain  and  internal  faculties.  Tbe  nature  of  the  impresstoci 
depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  senses,  and  on  the  relations 
established  betwixt  them  find  external  objects;  and,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  human  will  to  change  either  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  the  senses,  or  the  relations  betwixt  them  and  the  external 
Vorld,  it  is  clearly  absurd  lo  speak  of  acquired  impressions. 

But,  as  the  senses  are  constituted  with  a  determinate  relation  to 
c?xtema!  objects,  so  tlie  brain  and  internal  faculties  are  constituted 
'U'ith  a  determinate  relation  to  tlm  organs  of  seuse.  In  virtue  of 
\h&  6rst  relation,  a  certain  object  makes  a  certain  impression;  and, 
in  Yirlue  of  the  second,  a  certain  tlnpres^ion  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
perception;  and  both  depend  on  nature,  and  not  on  die  will,  nor  on 
exercise  or  habit. 

But  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  the  perceptions  we  experience 
Lof  external  objects,  and  the  inferences  concerning  their  quahties, 
hich  we  draw  by  reasoning  from  these  perceptions.  All  iliO!ie 
ideas  which  are  pure  perceptions  are  formed  intuitively,  on  the 
tresenlniion  of  objects  fitted  to  excite  them.  Inferences  from 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  llie  result  of  our  reasoning  powers. 
What  are  sometimes  called  "  acquired  perceptions,-'  are  merely 
habits  of  reasonings  from  the  impressions  naturally  made  on  tbe 
senses;  and  these  habits  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  the 
original  perceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  visible  and  langt- 
We  appearances  of  bodies  are  simple  perceptions,  because,  after  the 
plest  experience  of  some  of  these  being  deceitful,  we  cannot,  in 
ie  slightest  degree,  alter  our  perceplious  of  them.  For  example, 
a  rod  half  immersed  in  water,  appears  crooked,  in  defiance  of  every 
endeavor  to  see  it  straight.  When  we  stand  three  or  four  yards 
distant  from  a  inirrorj  and  perceive  oiu-  image  in  ii,  we  cannot,  by 
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whatever  impressions  we  are  unaLle  lo  recall,  must,  for  the  same 

reason,  depend  on  die  senses  alone. 
These  principles  will   be   best  elucidated   by  examples.     For 

instaoce,  when  a  bell  has  been  rung  in  our  presence,  and  ceased, 
the  sound  cannot  be  recalled  by  aii  effort  of  the  will  ;  beccuse  its 
existence  depended  on  the  apparaius  of  die  ear  being  in  a  certain 
state  of  excitation,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  voli- 
ilion.  Hence  sound  belongs  to  the  ear  alone.  But  if  an  individual 
endowed  with  llie  internal  facully  of  Tune,  and  if  a  piece  of 

nasic  be  played  over  in  his  presence,  then,  after  the  sound  of  the 
pDstrumenl  has  ceased,  although  he  cannot  recall  diat  noise,  he  can 

iith  fuciliiy  reproduce  die   internal  impressions  \vhich  the  notes 

aade  upon  his  mind  ;  in  short,  he  can  enjoy  ihe  tunc  iniemally 
mjn^Vf  by  an  act  of  recollection.  The  power  of  experiencing  the 
perreption  of  melody,  and  of  enjoying  the  impressions  wliich  it 
makes,  appears,  dierefore,  to  depend  on  the  intcrnat  faculty  of 
Tune,  while  the  sound  alone  depends  upon  the  ear.  Hence  the 
perfection  of  the  power  of  perceiving  melody  in  any  individual^  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  ped'eclion  of  the  external  ear  alone,  but  in 
joint  proportion  to  llie  perfection  of  that  organ,  and  tlie  internal 
faculty.  Without  the  cxlcmal  ear  the  internal  faculty  could  not 
receive  the  impressions  ;  bnt  the  external  ear  could  never  of  itself 
produce  the  perceptions  of  melody*  Accordingly,  we  see  every 
day  diat  many  individuals  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing  unimpaired, 
wlio  have  no  perception  of  melody.  The  same  principles  applied 
lo  the  olber  senses  will  point  out  distincdy  the  precise  limit  of  their 
functions.  We  may  take  an  example  from  the  sen^e  of  touch. 
If  we  embrace  a  square  body  wiih  tiie  hands,  certain  impressions 
are  made  on  the  nerves  of  louch,  called  Sensations,  in  consetjuence 
of  which  the  mind  forms  an  idea  of  the  ftgure  of  the  body.  Now, 
we  can  recall  Uic  conception  of  die  figure  ;  but  not  die  sensation 
which  excited  it.  The  conception,  therefore,  depends  on  an 
intenial  faculty ;  die  sensation  on  Uic  nerves  of  touch.  The 
functions  of  the  nerves  of  touch  appear  to  produce  the  sensation; 
but  the  power  of  conceiving  is  not  in  invariable  proportion  to  the 
power  of  feeling,  but  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  internal 
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faculty  and  the  external  senses  jointly.  The  perceptioo,  howerer, 
depends  as  entirely  on  nature  as  the  sensation  ;  and  the  power  of 
perceiving  the  form  of  the  body  is  not  acquired  by  experience. 

Dr.  Spurzheini  observes  on  iliis  head,  that,  where  liie  samt 
ide^u  are  acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  senses^ 
the  ideas  cannot  possibly  be  formed  by  the  seniles^  because  Nature, 
so  far  as  man  has  discovered,  never  endows  different  instruments 
^ilh  the  same  fnnctions^  in  the  same  individual,  For  example, 
we  can  acquire  ideas  of  Form  by  the  instrumentaliiy  of  the  sense 
of  Sight,  and  likewise  by  means  of  Touch*  Now,  from  this 
circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident  that  ibe  conception  of  figure  is 
formed,  not  by  the  eyes,  or  by  the  nerves  of  Feeling,  because  this 
would  be  an  instance  of  two  separate  senses  performing  the  same 
functions  ;  but  by  an  intemal  fucuhy,  which  perceives  Figurei  in 
consequence  of  impressions  made  on  either  of  these  two  diflerent 
senses »  The  impressions  made  upon  the  eye  are  totally  different 
frotn  those  made  upon  the  nerves  of  Touch,  but  the  inienial  faculty 
is  adapted  by  nature  to  both ;  and  hence  the  same  perceptions  are 
experienced  by  means  of  the  same  faculty,  although  tlirough  the 
insiruuientality  of  different  media  ;  but  the  same  function  is  not 
performed  by  distinct  senses. 

These  views  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  phenomena  which  take  place  when  the  organs 
of  Sense  are  diseased.  For  example,  when  tlie  Ear  becomes 
inflamed,  it  often  happens  that  spontaneous  sensations  of  sound  are 
experienced  ;  when  too  much  blood  flows  into  the  Eye,  impres- 
sions, like  those  of  liglit,  are  felt  ;  when  tlie  nerves  of  Taste 
become  diseased,  disagreeable  savors  are  experienced  ;  when  the 
nerves  of  Touch  are  excited  by  internal  causes,  a  tickling  or  disa- 
greeable sensation  is  felt ;  when  the  muscular  sj-stem  is  relaxed  by 
nervous  diseases,  and  flying  spasms  occur  over  the  body,  impres- 
sions occasionally  arise  from  these  spasmodic  affections,  so  pre- 
cisely resembling  those  of  touchy  that  the  individual  is  at  a  loss  to 
distinguisn  them. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain 
receive  the   impressions    transmitted  ny  the    different    external 
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I,  and  tliai  it  is  by  tlieir  instnunentality  that  ihe  gourmand  for 
hstsnce  teenDs  die  flavor  of  a  particular  dish.  He  cannot  repro- 
Aice  the  pari  of  the  sensation  which  depends  on  the  activity  of  die 
nerves  of  uste,  but  he  can  recall  all  diat  is  mental  in  the  percep- 
hon,  or  ihtl  depends  on  the  activity  of  any  part  of  the  brain. 

Every  ooe  h  acqnQinted  with  ihe  ridiculous  theories  which  have 
been  framed  by  philosophers,  to  account  for  die  phenomena 
of  perception.  Aristocfe  taught,  says  Dr.  Reid,  '*Thai,  as  our 
lenses  cannot  receive  external  material  objects  themselves,  they 
teceive  their  species,  that  is,  theh*  images  or  forms  without  the 
matter,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal,  without  any  of  the 
aoatler  of  it."*  The  Platoiiists  differed  from  Aristotle  in  maintain- 
ing,  '-^  That  dicre  exist  eternal  and  immutabh  ideasy  which  were 
prior  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  about  wliich  all  science  was 
HDployed."  They  o^eed  with  him,  however,  as  to  the  manner 
b  whicf)  these  ideas  are  perceived.  Two  thousand  years  after 
Plato,  Mr.  Locke  represents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
objects,  by  comparing  Uie  understanding  *'to  a  closet,  wholly  shut 
from  l%ht^  m\U  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visi- 
ble resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without."  The  notion  of  all 
these  philosophers  was,  that,  from  the  existence  of  these  images 
or  ideas,  the  mind  inferred,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  die  exist- 
ence of  die  external  objects  themselves.  ^ 

Dr.  Reid  refuted,  by  a  very  simple  process,  these  doctrines. 
He  pointed  out  merely  the  fart,  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that 
certain  impressions,  produced  by  external  objects,  on  our  orgatis 
of  sense,  are  followed  by  certain  sensations  ;  and  that  these  sensa- 
tions are  followed  by  perceptions  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of 
the  bodies  byVhich  die  im(jressions  are  made;  and  that  all  the 
ateps  of  this  process  are  equally  involuntary  and  incomprehensible. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  here  laid  dow*Q 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  senses,  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid. 

The  organs  of  each  sense  are  double;  and  yet  the  consciousness 
of  all  impressions  expeiieneed   by  the  mind  is  single.      Various 
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theories  have  h^eo  propounded  to  account  for  this  fact ;  but  none 
of  tliera  are  satisfactory.  Dr.  Gali  ventured  lo  give  an  explan- 
ation diflbreot  from  ail  ihese.  ^'  He  disitiiguishes  two  stales  of 
activity  in  die  organs  of  the  senses,  calling  one  active,  the  other 
passive.  The  functions  are  passive,  if  performed  indepeiidenlly 
of  llie  will ;  the  eye,  for  instance^  necessarily  perceives  the  light 
which  fulls  upon  it,  and  the  ear,  the  vibrations  propagated  to  it. 
Now,  wc  perceive  passivety  with  bodi  organs,  says  he ;  we  see 
with  both  eyes,  hear  with  both  ears,  hut  the  active  state  is  confined 
to  one  organ,  and  commotdy  to  the  strongest.  We  see  with  both 
eyes  at  Uie  same  liuie,  but  we  look  witli  one  only  ;  we  hear  with 
both  ears,  we  hsten  only  with  one ;  wc  feel  with  both  hands,  we 
touch  witli  hot  one,  &c. 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  wc  look  witli  one  eye  only.  In  placing 
E  pencil  or  any  other  thin  body  between  us  and  a  light,  keeping 
both  eyes  open,  and  liirowing  the  axis  of  vision,  the  stick,  and  the 
light,  into  a  right  hue,  did  we  look  with  boih  eyes,  llie  pencil 
should  occupy  the  diagonal,  and  its  shadow  fall  on  the  nose.  But 
this  always  falls  on  one  eye,  on  that  which  die  person,  who  makes 
tlie  experimoni,  ordinarily  uses  in  looking  widi  attention.  If  the 
pencil  he  kept  in  the  same  position,  and  die  eye  not  employed  in 
looking  be  shut,  the  relative  direction  of  ihe  objects  will  seem  to 
remain  die  same  ;  hut  if  he  s!iut  the  eye  with  which  he  looked,  it 
will  be  altered,  and  die  pencil  will  appear  removed  far  from  its 
former  place.  Again,  let  any  one  look  at  a  point  but  a  liide  way 
distant,  both  eyes  will  seem  directed  towards  it  ;  let  him  dien  shut 
his  eyes  alternately.  If  he  close  the  one  widi  uiiieh  he  did  not 
look,  die  other  remains  motionless;  hut  it  he  shut  dial  with  which  he 
looked,  the  odier  turns  immediately  a  little  inwards,  in  order  to  fix 
the  point*  Moreover,  die  eyes  of  many  animals  are  placed  lat- 
erally, and  cannot  bodi  be  directed  at  once  to  the  same  object.  ■ 
Finally,  the  gestures  of  man  and  animals  prove  diat  they  look  with 
one  eye,  and  listen  widi  one  ear  ;  for  they  direct  one  eye  or  one 
car  towards  the  object  to  be  seen  or  heard.*  ■ 

"  Notwitlistanding  what  has  been  said,  Dr.  Gall's   explanadoa 
*  Dr.  ^ptirzhcini'»  Piii^nglogy ,  p.  26L 
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seems  to  me,"  says  Dr,  Spurzheira,  < 'little  satisfactory.     Indeed, 
h  m  very  remarkable,  that  passii-ely,  we  perceive,  at  the  same  time, 
tbe  impressions  of  both  orcans  of  any  sense,  not  only  if  one,  but^ 
also  if  diflerent,  objects  inipress  the  two.     Even  different  impres- 
sions of  different  objects  may  be  perceived  by  both  organs  of  two! 
senses  at  once.  We  may,  for  instance,  with  both  eyes  see  differeat 
objects  at  tbe  moment  tlmi  with  both  ears  we  hear  different  sounds. 
As  soon  as  we  are  attentive,  however,  as  soon  as  we  look  or  UsteDi  j 
we  perceive  but  one  impression.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  tci] 
attend   to  two  different   discourses   at   once.     The  leader  of  an 
orcbestra  hears  passively  all   the  instruments,  but   he  cannot   be 
attentive  except  to  one.     The  rnpidity  of  mental  action  deceives 
several,  and  makes  tliem  lliink    i!  possible  to  attend  to  different 
objects  at  the  same  moment.     It  follows  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  die  active  and  passive  state  of  the  senses  ;  but  wheLber 
ilus  difference  suffices  to  explain  the  single  consciousness  of  every 
sense  is  another  question  ;   I  tlmik  it  docs  not. 

"  First,  this  explanation  would  only  apply  to  functions  in  llieir 
active,  not  at  all  m  their  passive  state  ;  and  the  cause  of  single 
consciousness  must  be  the  same  in  bot!i.  Further,  the  active  state 
is  not  produced  by  tlie  external  senses  tljemselves,  any  more  than 
voluntary  motion  by  the  mere  muscles.  Some  internal  power 
renders  die  senses  active  ;  lliey  themselves  are  always  passive,  and 
merely  propagate  external  impressions  ;  they  appear  active  only, 
when  somelliing  internal  employs  them  to  receive  and  to  transmit 
impressions  to  llie  brain.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  die  internal 
cause  which  excites  only  a  single  organ  of  the  external  senses  to 
activity,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  single  consciousness  of  different 
impressions.  Dr.  GalKs  explanation  of  single  consciousness  is 
consequently  not  only  grounded  upon  an  inaccurate  notion,  but 
would  be  far  from  satisfactory,  were  the  supposition  even  true."* 

The  mind  lias  no  consciousness  either  of  the  existence  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  or  of  die  functions  performed  by  them.  When 
the  table  is  siriick,  and  we  an  end  to  the  subject  of  our  owti  con^ 
sciousness,  we  perceive  the  impression  of  a  sound ;   but  by  this 
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do  not  discover  that  the  impression  has  been  ex- 

*^^'^  hv  tlw  iDstnttnentalUy  of  any  organ  whatever.     Hence 
'^T     liotis  of  tJie  niiiid  are  aJways  directed   to  tlie  objects 
^^-  ^^'^  ke  the  iiupressions,  and  not  to  tlie  inslnimcnts  by  means 
^     r  h  tlw  impressions   are   experienced.       The    instruments 
-/     their  fiincuons  under  Nature's  care  ;   and,  as   has  been 
P^   ,    Q]jserved,  are  not  subject  to  tlie  will.     We  should  have 
T^distractedy  not  benefited,  by  a  consciousness  of  their  internal 
rion  xfhen  tlicy  perform  their  functions.     It  is  when  tliey  be- 
diseased  tliat  we  become  conscious  of  tlieir  action,  and  then 
h  consciousness  is  painful.     Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  this 
ferf,  xfhose  eyes  or  ears  Iiave  been  diseased. 
Dr,  Spurzheim  observes,  tliat  "  the  brain  seems  to  be  necessary 
every  kind  of  perception,  even  to  that  of  tlie  immediate  func- 
tions of  the  external  senses  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it 
.   pfobable,  that  one  fundamental  power,  inherent  in  a  particular 
g^  of  the  brain,  knows  and  conceives  as  sensations,  all  the  varied 
iflipiessions  made  on  the  external   senses.       Some   phrenologists 
(lu'ok  that  each  external  sense  has  a  peculiar  portion  of  brain  for 
^  end,  and  that  tiic  combined  action  of  its  nerve  and  of  this 
cerebral  part,  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  functions. 
That  the  nerve  of  taste  and  a  portion  of  brain,  for  instance,  are 
necessary  to  perceive  savors  ;  the  olfactory  nerve  and  a  cerebral 
part,  to  distinguish  odors,  &c.     I  do  not  believe  that  consciousness 
^ppens  without   brain,  but  I  sec  no  reason  to  surmise  that  Uie 
Immediate  functions  of  each   external   sense  require  a  particular 
portion  of  tiie  brain,  in  order   to   be   recognised  as  determinate 
jeasations."     (Dr.  S|)urzhGim's  Phrenoloey,  p.  28D.) 

After  these  general  considerations,  which  apply  to  all  the  external 
senses,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  tiie  specific  functions  of 
each  sense  in  particular. 
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pr.  Spurzheim  inferred,  from  patiiological  facts,  Uiat  tlie  nerves 
gf  motion  must  be  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  feeling  ;  and  subse- 
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qmni  experiments  have  proved  his  inrerence  to  be  well  founded. 
Tbh  subject  has  been  treated  of  on  page  54.  The  sense  of  feeling 
is  continued,  not  only  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body, 
but  m'en  over  tlie  intestinal  eanaL  It  gives  rise  to  dje  sensations 
of  pain  and  pleasure ;  of  ilie  vaiiations  of  tentperature  ;  and  of 
dryness  and  moisture*  These  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  will ;  and 
1  tfaerelbre  consider  ihem  as  depending  on  the  sense  alone.  The 
inspressjons  made  upon  this  sense  serve  as  llie  means  of  exciting 
in  the  mind  perceptions  of  figure,  of  roughness  and  smoothness, 
and  numerous  other  classes  of  ideas  ;  but  tiie  power  of  experienc- 
iiig  these  perceptions,  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  certain 
interna!  faculties,  and  of  tlie  sense  of  touch  jointly,  and  not  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  this  sense  alone. 


I 


TASTE. 

The  ftmctions  of  this  sense  are,  to  produce  sensations  of  laato 

alone  ;  and  these  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  will.     We  may  judge 

of  the  qualities  of  external  bodies,  by  means  of  llie  impressions 

^  made  on  this  sense  ;   but  to  form  ideas  of  such  qualities  is  the 

province  of  the  internal  faculties. 


SMELL 


Bt  means  of  smell,  the  externaS  world  acts  upon  man  and  ani- 
lUaals  from  a  distance.  Odorous  particles  are  conveyed  from 
I  bodies^  and  ioform  sentient  beings  of  the  existence  of  the  sub- 
titances  from  which  they  emanate.  The  functions  of  smell  are 
iconfined  to  tlie  producing  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations, 
[when  the  organ  is  so  a0ected»  These  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an 
[effort  of  the  will*  Various  ideas  are  formed  of  the  quaKties  of 
external  bodies,  by  tl>e  impressions  which  they  make  upon  this 
sense  ;  but  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  ioterual  faculties  of  the 
mind* 
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HEARING* 


In  new-born  children,  this  sense  Is  not  yet  active  ;  but  it  im- 
proves by  degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigor  of  tbe  organ 
increases.  It  is  a  very  common  ophiionj  tliat  music,  and  the 
faculty  of  speech,  are  the  result  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  but  tliis 
notion  is  erroneous. 

As  already  mentioned,  t!ie  auditoiy-  apparatus  being  excited  to 
activity  by  an  external  cause,  produces  only  the  impression  of 
sound  :  and  here  its  functions  terminate.  If,  besides,  the  faciihy 
of  Tune  is  possessed  by  any  individual,  melody  In  sounds  is  per- 
ceived by  that  faculty.  If  the  faculty  is  not  possessed,  such  per- 
ceptions cannot  exist*  Hence,  among  birds,  the  female  hears  as 
well  as  tlie  male  ;  and  yet  the  song  of  ilie  male  is  very  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  feiiiale.  Among  mankind,  also,  many  indi- 
viduals hear,  and  yet  are  insensible  to  melody.  Thus,  both  in 
man  and  other  aniujals,  there  is  no  proportion  betwixt  llie  perfec- 
tion of  hearing,  and  the  perreclion  of  the  power  of  perceiving 
melody.  If  it  were  part  of  the  functions  of  the  auditory  appa« 
ratus  to  give  the  perception  of  melody,  bow  does  it  happen  tlial,  in 
one  indi\fidual,  the  apparatus  can  perform  only  one-half  of  its  func- 
tioDS^  while  in  others  it  performs  ilie  whole?  This  is  not  like 
Nature's  work.  Finally,  hcarmg  cannot  produce  music  ;  because 
ihe  auditory  apparatus  is  excited  only  by  sounds,  which  are  already- 
produced.  Tlie  first  musician  began  to  produce  music  before  ha 
had  heard  it  ;  and  he  did  so  from  an  internal  Impulse  given  by  a 
faculty  of  the  minth  Singing- birds,  moreovLT,  which  liave  been 
hatched  hy  strange  females,  sing  naturally,  and  widiout  any  instruc- 
tion, tlie  song  of  their  species,  as  soon  as  iheir  internal  organiratioa 
is  active.  Hence  the  males  of  every  species  preserve  their  natural 
song,  though  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the  society  of  individ- 
uals of  a  different  kind.  Hence  also  musicians,  who  have  lost 
tlieir  hearing,  continue  to  compose.  Tjiey  possess  the  mternal 
lacultyj  and  it  being  independent  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  con- 
ceives the  impressions  which  different  sounds  naturally  produce  <J 
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long  after  ihe  ear  has  ceased  lo  be  capable  of  allowing  these  sounds 
lo  be  ex|)erlenced  anew  ;  hence,  likewise,  deaf  and  dunib  persons 
have  an  Innate  senutnenl  of  uieasurt;  and  cadence*  Though, 
IioweTer,  hearing  does  not  produce  music,  yet,  wiilioul  an  audiiory 
apparatus,  Ctted  lo  receive  tije  Impressions  made  by  tones,  melody 
could  not  be  perceived  j  and,  unless  diat  apparauis  had  once  been 
possessed,  neither  could  melody  be  produced,  because  the  individ- 
ual could  not  judge  of  the  impressions  which  the  sounds  he  made 
were  filled  to  make  u[)on  iliO!*G  who  Ijcar. 

It  IS  a  very  common  opmion  al^o,  iluit  hearing  alone,  or  hearing 
and  voice  jointly,  prtjduce  tlie  faculty  of  speech*  This  error  will 
be  refuted,  by  considering  in  vvliat  any  language  consisls,  and  how 
every  language  Is  prodtjciid*  Liingn:ige  has  l)een  divided  into  two 
kmds,  natural  and  artiticial.  In  both  kinds,  a  certain  sign  is  used 
to  indicate  lo  others  certain  feelings  or  ideas  of  the  mind.  Various 
motions  of  the  body,  ajid  evpressions  of  the  countenance,  indicate, 
the  moment  they  are  beheld,  certain  emotions  and  sentiments.  In 
tills  case,  the  expression  of  ihe  countenance,  or  the  motion  of  the 
liody,  is  a  sign  fated  by  nature  to  excite  in  us  the  perception  of 
the  feeling.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  power  of  the  sign,  in  this  case, 
to  excite  the  porcepliun,  does  not  depend  eiliier  upon  hearing  or 
voice  ;  for  neither  is  employed  In  producing  It :  but  that  tlie  effect 
is  an  ultimate  fact  of  our  cons tltut ton,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  will  of  our  Creator.  Besides  these  signs,  however,  we  make 
use  of  many  others  to  communicate  our  thoughts,  which  have  no 
original  connexion  with  the  things  signified.  For  example,  the 
word  TABLE  has  no  necessary  conn  ex  ion  with  tfie  thing  upon 
which  I  now  write.  How^,  then,  does  the  word  corne  to  indiiate 
the  thing?  Tlie  intenial  faculties  first  conceive  the  object :  having 
done  so,  lliey  wish  to  fi^c  uptjn  a  sign  by  which  tlial  conception 
shall  be  always  indicated  again.  They,  therefore,  emphy  the  voice 
to  make  the  sound  which  we  express  when  w^e  utter  the  word 
labh.  The  thing  Itself  being  pointed  out,  and  the  sound  being 
uttered  at  the  same  time,  lf»e  meaning  of  it  comes  lo  be  under- 
stood ;  and  hence  every  time  it  is  pronounced,  the  idea  of  the 
tiling  is  suggested.     But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  auditory 
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apparatus,  or  the  organs  of  voice,  conceive  the  dea  of  the  table. 
This  was  done  by  the  internal  faculties  alone ;  and  these  mereljr 
made  use  of  the  organs  of  voice  as  instruments  for  producing  a 
sign.  Hence  the  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  speak  is,  not 
because  they  want  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  organs  of  voice,  but 
because  they  have  not  certain  internal  faculties,  which  fix  upon 
signs  to  indicate  the  conceptions  formed  by  the  mind. 

The  proper  function,  then,  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  confined 
to  the  production  of  the  impressions  which  we  call  sounds  ;  yet  it 
assists  a  great  number  of  internal  faculties. 

The  auditory  nerve  has  a  more  btimate  connexion  with  the 
organs  of  the  moral  sentiments,  than  with  those  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

SIGHT. 

This  fifth  and  last  of  the  senses,  is  the  second  of  those  which 
mform  man  and  other  animals  of  remote  objects,  by  means  of  an 
intermedium  ;  and  the  intermedium,  in  this  instance,  is  Light. 

This  sense  has  been  said  to  acquire  its  functions  by  touch  or  by 
habit.  Bishop  Berkley  is  supposed  by  the  metaphysicians  to  have 
discovered  the  true  theory  of  vision,  and  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion is,  ''  that  a  man  born  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would  not  at 
first  have  any  idea  of  distance  by  sight.  The  sun  and  stars,  the 
remotest  objects  as  well  as  the  nearest,  would  all  seem  to  be  in 
his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind." — Stewart's  Dissert,  p.  ii.  109. 
Dr.  Reid,  and  many  other  philosophers,  have  written  ingenious 
disquisitions,  to  show  that  our  perceptions  of  distance,  figure,  and 
motion,  are  acquired.  "  Philosophy,"  says  Mr.  James  Mill,  "has 
ascertained  that  we  derive  nothing  from  the  eye  whatever  but 
sensations  of  color ;  that  the  idea  of  extension  in  which  size,  and 
form,  and  distance  are  included,  is  derived  from  sensations  not  in 
the  eye,  but  in  the  muscular  part  of  our  frame.  How  then  is  it 
that  we  receive  accurate  information,  by  the  eye,  of  size  and 
shape,  and  distance?  By  association  merely."  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  73.  Thes^ 
speculations  have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  Nature  has  done 
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Utile  for  man,  and  tliat  he  does  a  great  deal  for  himself,  in  endovr- 
Id^  himself  with  percejnive  powerj*  But  vision  depends  on  the 
organisation  of  the  eye  ;  and  is  weak  or  energetic,  as  the  organiza- 
tion is  imperfect  or  perfect.  Some  animals  come  into  the  world 
with  perfect  eyes ;  and  these  see  perfectly  from  the  first.  The 
twilterfly  and  honey-bee  fly  ai  tlie  first  attempt,  through  fields  and 
flowery  meadows;  and  the  young  partridge  and  chicken  run  llirough 
stubbie  and  corn  fields.  The  sparrow,  on  taking  its  Erst  flight 
from  the  nest,  does  not  strike  its  liead  against  a  wall,  or  mistake 
the  root  of  a  tree  for  its  branches  ;  and  yet^  previous  to  its  first 
attempt  at  flight,  it  can  have  no  experience  of  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  animals  which  come  into  the  world  with 
eyes  in  an  imperfect  slate,  distinguish  size,  shape,  and  distance, 
only  by  degrees.  This  last  is  the  case  with  new-born  children- 
During  the  first  six  weeks  after  birlh,  their  eyes  are  almost  insen- 
sible to  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  they  become  fit  to 
perform  llieir  natural  functions.  When  the  organs  are  so  far 
matured,  however^  the  children  see,  without  habit  or  education, 
as  well  and  as  accurately  as  the  greatest  philosopher. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  the  kind  of  perception 
[Which  we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  eyes,  is  dependent  solely  on  tha 
Iconsirtmion  of  the  eyes,  and  the  relation  established  betwixt  them 
[•nd  the  refraction  of  liglii.  So  little  power  has  experience  to  alter 
jlhe  nature  of  our  perceptions,  that  even  in  some  cases  where  we 
[discover,  by  other  senses,  that  the  visible  appearance  of  objects 
[Is  illusive,  we  still  continue  to  see  that  appearance  the  same  as 
ll^efore.  For  example,  the  greatest  philosopher,  standing  at  one 
[end  of  a  long  alley  of  trees,  cannot  see  the  opposite  rows  equally 
[distant  from  one  another  at  the  farthest  end,  as  they  appear  to  be 
[at  the  end  nearest  to  him,  even  after  experience  has  satisfied  him 
Lftat  the  fact  really  is  so.  He  must  see  according  to  the  laws  of 
[perspective,  which  make  the  receding  rows  appear  to  approach; 
I  ind  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect,  betwixt  his  perceptions, 
and  those  of  the  most  untutored  infant.  In  like  manner,  the  great- 
est philosopher,  on  looking  into  a  concave  spoon,  cannot  see  his 
I  right  hand  upon  the  left  side,  and  his  left  hand  upon  the  right  sidey 
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even  after  he  has  learaed,  by  the  stinJy  of  ilie  laws  of  optics,  that 
the  image  of  himself,  which  he  sees  in  the  spoon,  rs  reversed* 

So  coiifidetit,  however,  is  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  opinioD  that  we  ■ 
learn  lo  see,  and  do  not  see  itisUnctivelyi  llml  lie  says,  *^  Condillac 
first  thought  that  the  eye  judges  naiuraUtj  of  figures,  of  magniludes, 
I  of  situations,  and  of  distances.     He  afterwards  was  conviaced  that 
I  this  was  an    error,  and    retracted    it."     Stewart  adds,    **  noiliing 
'  short  of  his  own  exphuit  avowal  could  have  convinced  me,  tiiat  a 
writer  of  such  high  pretensions,  and  of  such  unqueslioDable  inge- 
nuity as  Condillac,  !iad  really  co  nunc  need  his  metaphysical  career 
under  so  gross  and  unaccouniahic  delusion."     Mr,  Sievvart  also 
expresses  his  surprise,  that  Aristotle  should  maintain  that  it  is  not 
from  seeing  often  or  from  hearing  ofteuj  that  we  get  diese  senses; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting  ihem  hy  using  them,  we 
use  them  because  we  have  got  them." 

It  is  wordi  while  to  inquire  on  what  grounds  the  metaphysicians 
maintain  such  extraordinarj^  opinions.  They  are  two:  firsty  The 
fact  that  new-horn  children  miss  tlie  object  tliey  mean  lo  seize,  and 
show*  clearly  that  they  do  not  appreciate  size,  distance,  and  relative 
position  accurately :  Sccondltf^  The  fact  llial  a  blind  man  couched 
by  Chesselden,  on  the  first  influx  of  IJght  to  the  retina,  saw^  all 
external  objects  as  situated  io  his  eye,  and  after  a  few  weeks  per- 
ceived distance  and  magnitude  hke  ordinary  persons.  From  these 
facts,  the  metaphysicians  infer  diat  the  human  being  docs  not  per- 
ceive distance,  size  and  form  instiuctivelj",  hut  learns  to  do  so  by 
experience.  The  answers  are  obvious.  The  eye  in  the  child  is 
not  perfect  till  six  weeks  after  birtli.  The  eye  newly  couched  is 
not  a  sound  eye  instandy,  nor  do  the  muscles  and  various  parts 
which  had  kin  dormant  for  thirty  years,  act  with  perfect  eflect  at 
the  first  attejnpt,  amid  tlie  irritation  and  torment  of  a  painful  opera- 
tion; and,  even  admitting  that  the  eye  was  perfectly  sound,  the 
internal  organs  which  perceive  the  distance  are  not  so.  By  disuse, 
every  organ  of  tlie  body  becomes  unfitted  for  the  due  performance 
of  its  functions.  In  civilized  nations,  the  muscles  of  the  external 
ear  being  prevented  from  acting  during  cbildiiood,  by  the  head- 
tlress,  not  only  lose  all  contractile  power,  but  actuahy  dwindle  into 
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ptcthmg.  In  tlie  Mflge  sttte,  the  power  of  moving  the  ear  is  oftea 
fis  perfect  in  man  as  hi  ilie  lower  animals.  The  same  unfitness  for 
action  is  observed  after  long  confinement  of  a  limb  for  the  cure  of 
fracture^  &c.,  sind  the  muscles  diminish  In  size.  In  iJie  same  way, 
during  blindness,  the  organs  which  judge  of  color  and  distance 
never  are  called  into  action,  and  therefore  become,  to  a  certain 
degree,  unable  to  execute  their  functions,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  they  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  acuieness  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  notice  and  to  praise,  admits  that  the  lower  animals 
perceive  distance  instinctively ;  and,  although,  on  the  whole,  be 
agrees  in  the  opinions  of  Berkley,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  yet  he  holds 
tl)e  opposite  opinion,  which  the  phrenologists  maintain,  as  far  from 
ridiculous.  *'  It  is,*'  says  he,  "not  more  wonderful,  a  priori  y  that 
ft  sensation  of  color  should  he  imtnidiatehj  fol lotted  by  the  notion 
of  a  mile  of  distance,  llian  that  the  irritation  of  the  nostril,  by 
any  very  stimulajit  odor,  should  be  immediately  and  involuntarily 
followed  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  muscular  organ, 
like  the  diaphragm,  w  liicli  produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent  expi- 
ration necessary  for  expelling  the  acrid  matter*** — Voh  ii.  p.  69. 

It  is  very  true  ihal  Nature  does  not  give  us  intuitive  perceptions 
of  die  number  of  feet  or  inches  at  which  any  object  is  distant  from 
us;  because  these  are  artificial  measures,  with  wliich  nature  has 
nothing  to  do.  But  when  two  objects,  equal  in  size,  are  presented 
to  the  eye,  the  one  double  in  point  of  distance  to  die  oilier,  the 
mind  has  always  an  intuitive  perception  that  they  are  not  equally 
near,  unless  the  external  or  internal  organs,  or  both,  are  deficient 
or  deranged. 

What,  dien,  are  the  true  functions  of  the  eye  ?  No  organ  of 
sense  forms  idta9.  The  eye,  therefore,  only  receives,  motlifies 
and  transmits  the  impressions  of  light ;  and  here  its  functions  cease. 
Internal  faculties  form  conceptions  of  the  figure,  color,  distance, 
and  other  attributes  of  the  objects  making  the  impressions  :  and  the 
power  of  forming  Uiese  conceptions  is  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
fection of  die  eyes  and  the  uitenial  faculties  jointly,  and  not  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  eyes  alone.     Hence  the  lower 
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^^jLflgf,*!  thrv  hare  eyes  equal  in  perfection  to  those  of 

-*'^         illi^  to  form  the  ideas  of  the  qualities  of  bodies, 

*■        ^ns  by  means  of  his   internal  faculties,  through   the 

""^^  --laiiw'  of  the  eye,  because  in  them  the  internal  faculties 

ij^  ptoses  may  be  exercised,  and  their  powers  greatly  improv- 

•  ^  exercise.     The  taste  of  the  gourmand  is  more  acute  than 

iM  of  the  peasant ;  and  the  touch  of  the  artisan  than  that  of  the 


Genus  II.  —  wtellectual  faculties  which  per- 
ceive THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS  AND 
THEIR   PHYSICAL   QUALITIES. 

The  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  take  cognizance  of  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  external  objects.  They  correspond,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the  metaphysicians; 
and  form  ideas.  Their  action  is  attended  \vith  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  but  (except  in  the  case  of  Tune)  it  is  weak,  compared 
to  the  emotions  produced  by  the  faculties  already  treated  of ;  and 
the  higher  the  functions,  the  less  vivid  is  the  emotion  attending 
their  active  state.  In  judging  of  the  size  of  tliese  organs,  the 
rules  laid  down  on  pages  82.  and  85.  require  to  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

22. INDIVIDUALITY. 

This  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead,  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  nose.  When  large,  it 
produces  breadth  and  descent  between  tlie  eye  brows,  at  that 
part ;  when  small,  the  eye-brows  approach  closely  to  each  otbeTi 
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and  lie   in   a  horizontal  line.     The  figure  of  King  George  III. 
shows  the  organ  targe  ;  that  of  Curran  moderate. 


KiTia  George  IIT. 
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tudlviduatUy,  ^»  moilermla : 
Form  inialt 


In  siinreying  the  external  world,  we  may  ohserve,  1  st,  Objects 
simply  as  substances  or  existences,  such  as  a  rock,  a  horse,  a  tree, 
a  man  j  these  perceptions  are  designated  by  substantives  ;  in  the 
next  place,  the  properties  or  attributes  of  things  which  exist,  such 
as  their  form,  size,  weight,  color,  number  ;  3dly,  their  relations 
to  other  objects,  such  as  their  place  and  order  of  arrangefiienL 
After  the^e  perceptions,  we  may  notice  their  active  phenomena, 
llie  rock  falls,  ilie  horse  nms,  the  tree  grows,  the  man  walks  ; 
these  actions  are  designated  by  verbs.  As  size,  fortn,  weight,  and 
colors  are  adjuncts  of  physical  existence,  Time  is  an  adjunct  of 
action.  Now,  the  faculty  of  Individuality  observes  objects  which 
exist ;  it  gives  the  notion  of  substance,  and  forms  the  class  of  ideas 
represented  by  nouns  w^hen  used  without  an  adjective,  as  rock, 
man,  horse.  We  owe  lo  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  discovery  of  the 
organ,  and  analysis  of  its  functions. 

The  faculty  gives  the  desire,  accompanied  widi  the  ability,  to 
know  objects  as  mere  existences,  without  regard  lo  tlieir  modes 
of  action,  or  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  subservient. 
Individuals  in  whom  it  b  large,  will  obser\^e  and  examine  an  object 
with  intense  delight,  without  the  least  consideration  whence  it  lias 
come,  or  to  what  it  may  he  applied,  a  quality  of  mind  wliich  is 
almost  incomprehensible  to  persons  in  whom  the  organ  is  small 
and  Caosatity  large.  It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great 
element  to  a  genius  for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a  know- 
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ledge  of  specific  existences,  such  as  natural  history.  It  leads  to 
giyiDg  a  specific  form  to  all  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  mind.  A 
student  in  whom  tliis  organ  is  small,  and  the  reflecting  organs 
large,  may  have  his  mind  stored  with  general  principles  of  science, 
and  with  abstract  ideas,  but  will  experience  much  difficulty  in 
reducing  them  into  precise  and  specific  forms.  Anotlier,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  large,  will  have  all  liis  knowledge  individualized ;  if 
he  hear  lectures  or  conversation  in  which  general  views  chiefiy 
are  presented,  he  will  render  them  specific  for  himself;  but  unless 
his  reflecting  organs  also  be  large,  he  will  be  prone  to  miss  the 
essential  principle,  to  seize  upon  the  most  palpable  circumstance 
attending  it,  and  to  embrace  lliis  as  his  conception  of  it.  Such 
persons  are  learned,  and  owing  to  the  store  of  facts  with  w^hich 
their  memories  are  replenished,  to  the  great  definitcncss  and  pre- 
cision of  their  ideas,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  command 
them,  they  often  take  a  lead  in  public  business ;  but  if  their  reflect- 
ing organs  are  deficient,  they  show  no  deptli  or  comprehensiveness 
of  understanding ;  tliey  do  not  advance  the  principles  of  science, 
and  rarely  acquire  a  permanent  reputation. 

In  common  life,  this  oi^an  laige,  confers  a  talent  for  observa- 
tion, curiosity  to  know,  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details.  The  character  of  MUs  PraU^  as  drawn  by  the  author 
of  "Inheritance,"  a  novel,  is  a  personification  of  Individuality, 
when  predominantly  powerful,  and  not  directed  by  higher  faculties. 
"But  people  who  make  use  of  their  eyes,"  says  this  author, 
"  have  often  much  to  see,  even  between  two  doors  ;  and  in  her 
progress  from  the  hall  door  to  the  drawing  room,  J^Iiss  Pratt  met 
with  much  to  attract  her  attention.  True,  all  the  objects  were 
perfecdy  familiar  to  her  ;  but  a  real  looker^  like  a  great  genius,  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  —  things  are  either  better  or  worse 
since  they  saw  them  last — or  if  the  things  themselves  should 
happen  to  be  the  same,  tliey  have  seen  other  things,  either  better 
or  worse,  and  cf.n  therefore  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  them. 
Miss  Pratt's  head  then  turned  from  side  to  side  a  thousand  times 
as  she  went  along,  and  a  thousand  observations  and  criticisms 
about  stair-carpets,  patent-lamps,  hall-chairs,  slab-tables,  &c.  &c. 
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MkJB^  ftmci  througli  her  crowded  bmin.^ — At  length   Jl/t«f   Pratt 

skiid  Jifr^  Lindsay  were  announced,  and  ibereupon  entered  Miss 

J^ralt  in  a  quick  [rnddllng:  manner,  as  if  in  ail  IjJisie  lo  cjreei  her 

friends. "^ — ^'^ Mi-vf    Pratt    tljeii   appeared   to   her    (Gertrude)  a 

j>ersoa  from  whom  nothing  could    be   hid.     Her  eyes  were  not 

Idv  any  nueans  fine  eyes — iJicy  were  not  reflecting  eyes — they  were 

:xTOt  soft  eyes — ^tliey  were  uoi  iJjiajkUntj;  eyes — diey  were  not  pene- 

mratiDg  eyes ;  neither  were  ihey  restless  eyes,  nor  rolling  eyes,  nor 

2^<  I  Mill  line  eyes  J  nor  prorainent  eyes— but  they  were  active,  brisk, 

VjusV*  \  fiiiJadl,  imniovable  eyes^  tJiat  looked  as  if   diey  could  not 

lie  surprised  by  any  llnng^ — not  evea  by  sleep.     They  never  bok- 

«?d   angr>',  nor  joyous,  or  perturbed,  or  niehmeholy,  or  heavy  ;  hiit 

jTioming,  noon,  and  night  they  ahone  the  same,  and  conveyed  the 

^aine  impression  to  the  beholder,  viz.  tlial  djey  were  eyes  that  had 

^  look — fiot  like  the  look  of  Siemens  monk,  beyond  this  worlds — 

ifut  a  hok  inta  ail  things  on  the  face  of  this  warld.     Her  other 

features  had  notliing  reniarkuble  in  tliem ;  but  the  ears  might  evi- 

cienily  be  classed  tuider  die  same  Iread  with  die  eyes — they  were 

something  resembling  TabLit5' — long,  prominent,  resdess,  vibrating 

^ars,  for  ever  listenmg,  and  never  shut  by  the  powers  of  thought." 

From  commanicating   diis  lalcnl   of  observation,  IndividuMhty 

^^atly  assists  Imitatioo  in   promoting  mlmickry.       The  orean  is 

large  in  Matthews,  and  it  is  obvious  that  ace  unite  observation  of  the 

:manner5  and  appearances  of  men  is  a  fundamental  element  in  a 

talent  such  as  his,  of  portraying  on  die  stage  living  Individuals  in 

ibeir  roinuiest  peculiarities. 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  fails  lo  observe 
objects  that  exist  around  bim;  be  may  visit  a  bouse,  and  come  away 
without  knowing  what  oltjects  were  in  tlie  roouis.     Such  a  person 

I  walks  in  the  streets,  or  through  the  country,  and  observes  nothing. 
In  short,  aUhough  die  external  senses  are  in  perfect  health,  owing 
to  the  feebleness  of  diis  observing  power,  they  are  not  called  ioto 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge* 

This  organ,  when  large,  prompts  to  discovery  by  observation. 
Persons  so  endowed  do  not  seek  to  arrive  at  new  irudis  by  reason- 
ing, but  inquire  at  nature,  at  raeo,  at  books  for  information  ;  and 
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hence,  many  brilliant  physical  discoveries  have  been  made  by  pe^ 
sons  largely  endowed  with  these  and  the  other  perceptive  organs, 
whose  reflecting  facultks  have  not  surpassed  mediocrity.  Since 
Bacon's  rules  of  philosophizing  have  been  duly  appreciated  and 
become  fashionable,  science  has  been  extensively  and  successfully 
cultivated  by  a  class  of  minds,  which,  while  the  method  of  specula- 
tive reasoning  prevailed,  was  excluded  from  such  pursuits.  This 
class  is  composed  of  persons  in  whom  the  organ  under  consider- 
ation greatly  predominates  over  those  of  the  reflecting  powers. 
Such  individuals  are  constituted  by  nature  to  become  observers; 
and  natural  history,  particularly  botany,  anatomy,  and  even  chem- 
istr}',  are  great  departments  of  knowledge  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  their  peculiar  talent.  The  substance  of  these  sciences  consists 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence,  appearances,  and  properties  of 
natural  objects  asfactt;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with 
eminent  professors  in  these  branches,  in  whose  heads  the  knowing 
organs  predominate  over  the  reflecting. 

To  tlie  artist  this  organ  is  of  great  importance.  It  enables  him 
to  give  body  and  substance  to  the  conceptions  of  his  other  faculties, 
and  confers  on  him  a  capacity  for  attending  to  detail.  In  die 
pictures  of  an  artist  in  wliose  head  Individuality  is  deflcient,  there 
is  an  abstractness  of  conception,  and  a  vagueness  of  expression,  that 
groatly  detract  from  their  efiect.  In  the  works  of  an  individual  in 
wIkhu  tliose  organs  are  large,  every  object  appears  full  of  substance 
and  reality;  and  if  lie  paints  portraits,  the  spectator  will  be  so 
impressed  with  their  Individuality,  that  he  will  be  apt  to  fancy 
himself  acquainted  with  tlie  originals. 

Persons  who  excel  at  whist,  generally  possess  it  and  Eventuality 
large.  If  both  of  the  organs  be  deflcient,  emmence  will  not  easily 
be  attained  in  this  game. 

This  facuhy  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  notions  and  pheno- 
mena«  or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such 
as  Is^noranco,  Folly,  or  Wisdom. 

TIk*  orpn  was  large  in  Sheridan,  and  it  is  large  in  Sir  Walter 
ScotL  It  is  small  in  the  Scots  in  general;  it  is  larger  in  tbe 
Ei^lish,  and  still  larser  m  the  French. 
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The  frontal  smus  is  generally  present  at  the  situation  of  ttiia 
organ  in  adults,  and  this  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  judging 
of  its  size*  The  function,  however,  is  ascertained,  by  observing 
joung  persons  in  whom  the  sinus  is  not  formed,  and  by  the 
negative  evidence;  that  is,  when  externally  part  of  the  skull  at  the 
lop  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  contracted,  and  depressed,  the  portion 
of  brain  below  is  necessarily  small,  and  then  the  mental  power  is 
found  invariably  weak.  This  concomkance  of  large  size  and  great 
power  in  young  persons,  and  of  deficiency  of  size  and  feebleness 
of  power  in  all  ages,  proves  the  function;  although  in  some  indi- 
Tiduals  there  is  an  external  elevation  caused  by  sinus,  and  not  by 
brain,  which  is  not  accompanied  with  the  corresponding  organ 
in  ihe  mental  facuhy. 

EstabUsbed. 
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Dr<  Qall  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  certain  persons 
and  animals  recognise,  with  the  greatest  facilit}-,  individuals  whom 
ibey  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  even  then  only  in  passing.  In 
himself,  this  faculty  was  weak;  and  frequendy,  on  rising  from  table, 
he  had  no  recollecdon  of  the  person  who  had  sat  next  to  him,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  recognise  him  again  in  society,  and  be  was,  In 
consequence,  exposed  to  many  painful  embarrassments  and  awk- 
wird  mistakes.  Being  desired  to  examine  die  head  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  an  extreme  facility  of  distinguishing  and  recollecting 
persons,  he  found  her  eyes  pushed  laterally  outward,  and  a  certain 
squinting  look:  after  innumerable  additional  observations,  he  spoke 
of  an  organ  of  the  knowledge  of  persons. 

The  organs  lie  on  the  two  sides  of,  and  contiguous  to,  the  cristm 
galli.  When  small,  the  orbjlar  plate  approaches  close  to  the  sides 
of  the  crest,  and  then  the  external  width  across  tlje  nose  from  eye 
to  eye  is  small;  when  large,  xitete  ts  a  considerable  space  betwixt 
the  orbttar  plate  and  the  crcsty  and  a  great  external  breadth  across 
the  Dose. 

In  some  instanres  the  frooml  sioiis  ia  found  at  die  situatioo  of 
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this  organ;  but  it  very  rarely  leads  lo  difficulty  ii 
size.  The  organ  was  large  in  King  George  III., 
with  bis  large  organ  of  Individuality,  it  gave  him  thl 
talent  for  recollecting  persons  for  which  he  was 
is  very  moderalely  developed  in  Curran,  and  by  \ 
figures  on  page  357,  It  will  be  observed  llial  ilie  d! 
the  eyes  in  King  George  III.  at  203  is  muc^ 
Curran.  ^M 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  those  lodividua's  who  ne?» 
tiian  a  superficial  alieiUion  on  phenomena,  and  wt 
reasonings,  or  at  least  sophisms,  ready  in  explanatio 
pretend  that  a  deficiency,  such  as  he  experienced 
persons,  is  owing  to  the  eyes;  that,  in  such  cases,  I 
distinct,  or  there  is  a  squint.  His  personal  exper 
affords  a  refutation  of  this  hypoUiesis;  for  Ijc  neve 
and  his  vision  was  particularly  acute  and  clear.* 


*  Dr,  Gatl  tiientintiSf  Uiat,  altliougU  he  could  n{?'ither  paitit  a 
able  to  seize  with  ^reat  facility  the  nunierous  forms  of  the  heiid 
a  at  variance  with  great  ileficioncy  in  the  organ  of  Form  ;  bu 
tenor  of  his  observalioria,  it  appears*  that  biu  power  of  dtstlng 
not  80  great  as  he  iina^ned  it  to  be*  Dr.  Spurxbeim  gives  llii 
Mm  reprint  of  the  article  Phrenology,  in  the  lid  Number  of  the 
Keview: — '*The  phrenologit^al  faculliea  of  Or.  Gall's  infantile 
Tidoalitjj  Eventuality,  and  Causality  in  an  eminent  degree. 

**  It  haa  been  remarked  m  singular,  that  Dr,  Gall  ehonld  h 
founder  of  tills  new  science,  wliibt  he  could  not  recollect  pe 
though  tJiey  had  been  near  him  at  table,  and  since  he  coul 
again  to  places,  where  he  had  been  before  ;  or,  in  phienologit 
bad  Form  and  Locality  very  small,  lliose  who  make  that  r 
know  the  proceeding  of  Dr.  Gall,  nor  understand  tl»e  true  m 
phrenological  denominations.  Dr,  Gall  compared  the  mte  of 
portions  with  cerljiintalenta  or  character  eminent  in  any  wai 
deficient  in  the  power  of  perceivinar  size  and  its  difiVrences.  ' 
ty  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  dii»coverie»,  any  mon 
aeeiog  certain  colors  hinders  any  one  to  cultivate  geometry 
Ceiieral.  Dr.  Gall's  deficiency  in  Form  explains  why  he  const 
•elf  U>  isolated  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of  lh< 
lo  their  general  con fii^u ration,  and  left  tliis  rectification  of 
exertions  j  he,  ncvertheleas,  haa  the  great  merit  of  having  disc 
wiatioDj  between  c^rebnd  developement  and  niental  mamfedi 
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fjToro  three  to  five  years  of  ago  have  a  great  memory  for  persons. 
Some  dogs^  at  tfie  dbtance  of  years,  recognise  an  individual  whom 
ibey  have  only  once  seen,  while  others,  afier  a  few  days*  absence, 
do  not  know  again  persons  whom  ibey  have  seen  frequently.  Mon* 
keys,  dogs,  bonses,  elephants,  and  even  birds |  distlnguisfa,  with 
greater  or  less  facihty,  tlieir  master,  or  those  who  have  been  kind 
or  cruel  lo  thera,  aiiiong  a  thousand.  All  the  animals  which  belong 
to  a  hettiy  and  also  all  tlie  bees  in  a  hive,  from  20,000  to  80,000  in 
Birraber,  know  each  other.  When  a  stranger  attempts  to  imro- 
lice  himself,  tJiey  drive  him  away,  or  kill  him.* 
Dr.  Sptirzkeim  has  analyzed  the  mental  power  connected  with 
the  organ  in  question^  and  considers  it  in  the  following  manner : 
"To  lue,"  says  lie,  ** there  seems  to  exist  an  essential  and  funda- 
tiienial  power,  which  takes  cognizance  of  coiifij]^uration  generally, 
od  one  of  whose  peculiar  applications  or  offices  is  recollection  of 
ersons  ;  for  persons  are  only  known  hy  their  forms.  I  separate 
faculty  which  appreciates  configuration  from  that  of  Individ- 
uality, since  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  a  being  without  taking 
its  figure  into  consideration,  hidividiiality  may  be  excited  by 
every  one  of  the  external  senses,  by  smell  and  hearUig,  as  well  as 
by  feeling  and  slight  ;  while  the  two  latter  senses  alone  assist  the 
acidty  of  configmation.  It  is  this  power  which  disposes  us  to 
;ive  a  figtire  to  every  being  and  conception  of  our  minds  ;  that  of 
old  man,  to  God  ;  to  Death,  that  of  a  skeleton,  and  so  on. 
The  organ  of  configuration  is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the 
orV>it  ;  if  large,  it  pushes  the  eye-ball  towards  the  external  angle  a 
^tUc  outwards  and  downwards.  It  varies  in  size  in  whole  nHtJons* 
fMany  of  the  Chinese  I  have  seen  in  London  had  it  much  devel- 
oped. It  is  commonly  large  in  the  French,  and  bestow^s  their  skill 
in  producing  certain  articles  of  industry.  Combined  with  Con- 
strue tiveness,  it  invents  the  patterns  of  dress-makers  and  milliners. 
It  leads  poets  lo  describe  portraits  and  configurations,  and  induces 
bose  who  malte  colleciions  of  pictures  and  engravings  to  prefer 
ortraits,  if  they  have  it  m  a  high  degree.  It  is  essential  to 
\  portrait-painters*       Crystal lography  also   depends   on  it ;   and    to 
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me  it  qppean  that  conceptions  of  smootfaness  and  ronghnesa  are 
required  by  its  means."*  I  have  met  widi  numerous  facts,  in 
proof  of  this  faculty  and  organ.  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  316,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  literary  man  who  always  associated 
a  particular  form  with  a  particular  proper  name.  He  could  nerer 
think  of  my  name  without  calling  up  the  figure  of  an  um. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  had  a  passion  for  mineralogy  bom 
early  youth,  has  a  very  large  developement  of  this  oigan,  as  also 
of  Comparison  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  childrmi  who  were  expert 
at  cutting  figiu^s  in  paper  possess  it  with  the  organs  of  InutatioQ 
and  Constructiveness  large.  A  gendeman  called  on  me  in  mdiom 
Constructiveness,  Locality,  and  other  organs  idiich  go  to  iiMrm  a 
talent  for  drawing  landscape  and  botanical  figures  are  large,  bat  in 
whom  Form  is  deficient ;  and  he  said,  he  could  not,  excqpt  with 
great  difiiculty  and  imperfection,  draw  or  copy  portraits. 

The  celebrated  Cuvier  owed  much  of  his  success  as  a  com- 
parative anatomist  to  this  organ.  De  CandoUe  mentions  that  '^  His 
memory  was  pardcularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forms, 
considered  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word;  the  figure  of  an 
animal  seen  in  reality,  or  in  drawing,  never  left  hb  mind,  and 
served  him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  aU  similar  objects."  This 
organ,  as  ako  the  other  organs,  lying  along  the  superciliary  ridge 
were  large  in  his  head. 

In  the  casts  of  two  Chinese  skulls,  in  the  Phrenological  Society's 
Collection,  the  oipin  is  greatly  developed ;  and,  m  a  collection  of 
portraits  of  eminent  painters,  presented  by  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie 
to  the  Societ}s  the  organ  appears  uncommonly  large  in  those  who 
excelled  in  portrait  painting. 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  admit  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Jefifrey,  in  the  article  ^^ Beaut}',**  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  agrees  vr\\h  another  author,  whom  he 
quotes,  Mr.  Knight^  in  maintaining,  that  ^^  There  are  no  formi  that 
have  any  tiilniifie  l^eauty^  or  any  power  of  pleasing  or  aflecting  as, 
%te9fi  tkr(n»gk  tkeir  ouocio/ioiM,  or  aJfiMtits  to  mental  affuHona, 

^— ^  ■'  mt 
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either  as  expressii-e  of  fitness  and  utility,  or  as  types  and  symbols 

of  certatn  moral  or  inteUectuai  qualities,  in  which  tl^  sources  of 

our  interest   are  obvious/'     From  these  observations  one  vrould 

suspect  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  >fr.   Kniglit    lo  be  endowed  witli  small 

oj^gans  of  Form  tliemselves,  and  that  they  have  taken  their  own 

experience  as  that  of  mankind  in  general.     The  notion  which  Mr. 

jGiTrej  has  erected  into  a  fundanieniaJ  principle,  and  on  which  his 

^%vh€3'ie  essay  on  Beauty  is  built, — that  external  objects  possess  no 

€^ualities  of  Uieir  own  fitted  to  please  the  mind,  but  that  ail  tlieir 

^^eauty  and    interest  arrse  from    human   feelings    which    we   have 

^Lssociated  with  them,  b  contradicted  by  daily  experience.     The 

XTLioeralogist,  when  he  talks  of  the  beauty  of  bis  crystals,  bas  a 

distinct  and    intelligible  feeling  lo  which    the  name  of  Beauty  is 

X<?gjtimately  applied  ;  and  yet  he  connects  no  human  emotions  with 

mie   pyramids,  and  rhombs,  and  octagons,  which  he  contemplates 

ixi   the  spars.      In  short,  I  have  met  with  persons  in  whom  this 

>rgan  is  large,  who  declare  that  they  enjoy  a  perceptible  pleasure 

Vom  the  contemplation  of  mere  form,  altogether  unconnected  widi 

ideas  of  utility  and  fitness,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual  associations ; 

^^d    that  they  can  speak  as  intelligtbly  of  elegant  and    inelegant, 

l>eautiful  and  ugly  sliapesj  regarded  merely  as  shapes,  as  of  sweet 

^nd  bitter,  hard  and  soft. 

I^r,  Gall  remarks,  tliat  some  aulliors  present  the  reader  with 
descriptions  of  the  persons  whom  they  introdoce^  drawn  with  great 
minuteness  and  elTect.  Montaigne,  for  example,  and  Sterne  are 
distinguished  for  this  practice,  and  in  the  portraits  of  both  the 
organ  of  Form  is  conspicuously  large. 
It  is  regarded  as  established. 
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The  faculty  of  distinguishing  Form  differs  from  the  faculty  of 
Size;  because  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  idea  of 
size  and  that  of  form.  The  size  may  be  tlie  same,  and  the  form 
different.  One  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge  may  exist  without  th^ 
other;   and  there  is  no   proportion   between  them.     Beetde^i  as 
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formerly  raentioned,  the  nerres  of  touch,  and  die  orgao  of  sight, 
do  not  form  ideas  of  any  kind  ;  so  thai  the  power  of  conceiving 
size  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  die  endowment  of  tliera,  Dr, 
Spurzbeira,  therefore,  inferred  by  reasoning,  that  there  would  be 
a  faculty,  die  funcuoa  of  which  is  to  perceive  Size  ;  and  obser- 
vation has  proved  die  soundness  of  Uns  conclusion,  for  the  situation 
assigned  by  hira  to  the  organ  has  been  found  correct,  and  it  is 
regai'ded  as  probable.  In  dissecting  the  brain,  the  convolutions 
which  constitute  Size  and  Form  are  found  intimately  connected 
The  organ  is  placed  at  the  internal  comer  of  die  arch  of  the  eye- 
brow, on  the  t^vo  sides  of  Individualiiy, 

A  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  called  on  Dr.  Spurzheim 
in  Paris,  and  the  latter  remarked  thai  he  had  this  organ  largely 
developed.  This  proved  to  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  talent 
in  his  case  ;  for  he  possesses  the  power  of  discriminating  size  with 
great  nicely.  He  is  able  to  draw  a  circle  without  the  aJd  of  any 
instrument,  and  to  point  out  the  centre  of  it  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  Bein^  in  Uje  army,  he  found  himself  able  to  make  his 
company  fall  from  column  into  line  with  great  exactness  ;  estimadng 
correcUy  by  the  eye  the  space  to  be  occupieil  by  die  men,  which 
many  other  officers  could  never  learn  to  do.  Locality ,  which  also 
he  largely  possessed,  would  aid  him  in  this  practice. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  diat  this  faculty  is  connected  with  die 
power  of  perceiving  distance,  and  that  rt  is  a  chief  element  in  a 
talent  for  perspective.  Mr.  Ferguson,  tutor  in  die  family  of  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  stated,  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  ^'  underslimding 
a  landscape"  in  a  picture  ;  and  explained,  that  ''  it  appeared  to  him 
to  present  a  group  of  objects  on  a  plain  surface,  without  any  per- 
cepdble  fore  or  back  ground/*  He  attributed  this  defect  in  his 
perceptions  to  his  not  having  been  taught  die  mles  of  perspecdve 
at  school.  In  the  course  of  fardier  interrogation,  he  stated,  that 
he  sees  the  foj'ms  of  objects  distinctly,  as  also  their  color  ;  diat  he 
likes  brilliant  dnts  best,  and  diat  in  nature  he  perceives  distance 
also.  He  has  visited  Roslin  (in  the  neislihorhood  of  Edinburgh), 
and  not  only  perceived  the  beauty  which  characterizes  that  deli- 
cious spotj  but  enjoyed  it  with  a  keen  relish.     He  has  also  seen 
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Toany  pieces  of  HtglJand  scenery,  and  been  delighted  with  them. 

Biv-ers,  tneadou  s,  trees,  or  cultivated  ground^  are,  however,  the 

l^objects  which  interest  him  most.     On  turning  his  back  upon  any 

^natural  landscape,  or  shutting  lus  eyes  upon  It,  hb  recollections 

i, instantly  become  verj^  confused.     He  is  ool  able  to  rec^J  in  his 

tnind  the  "relative  posiuons"  of  the  ob]ect5  ;  while  he  distinctly 

TecoUects  ihe  pltasing  impressions  wliich  tliey  made  upon  him  ; 

this  remembrance  does  not  soon  fade.     His  recolleciian  of  Roslin, 

example,  is  like  that  of  a  confused  picture  of  rocks  and  trees , 

a  river   wmding  through  them  ;  but  his  remembrance  of  the 

inipressioos  of  ^jraodeur  and  beauty,  produced  by  the  objects,  is 

vivid  and  distinct* 

For  a  long  time  it  was  diiBcult  to  account  for  this  curious  defi* 
cleocy  of  mental  power.  Mr.  F.  permitted  a  cast  of  his  face  and 
fordiead  to  be  taken  (which  is  sold  in  the  shops],  and  in  it  the 
organ  of  Size  appeared  to  be  decidedly  small,  and  Form  and 
Locality  not  very  fully  developed ;  while,  by  examining  his  head, 
it  appeared  that  Ideality,  Wonder,  Benevolence,  with  tlie  organs 
of  the  other  sentiments,  and  also  of  ihe  inlellectnal  powers,  were 
|]0%vise  deficient;  but  to  which  of  the  three  organs  of  Size,  Form, 
or  Locality,  the  imperfection  fell  to  be  ascribed,  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr,  Douglas,  miniature  painter,  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  staled  in  conversation,  that  one 
of  the  earliest  indications  of  a  liking  for  painting  which  he  had 
experienced,  was  an  extraordinaiy  interest  in  matters  connected 
with  perspective.  When  a  mere  child,  the  appearance  of  approach 
in  the  far  end  of  ploughed  rulges  puzzled  him  exceedingly,  and  he 
crawled  across  the  fields,  before  he  could  well  walk,  to  measure 
the  actual  distance  betwixt  each  ridge  with  a  stick,  and  was  lost  in 
astonishment  wlien  he  found  that  the  space  between  each  was  aclu- 
■lly  the  same  at  both  ends,  notwiliistandbg  the  great  difTerence 
which  appeared  between  lliem  to  the  eye.  He  continued  from 
tliis  lime  to  take  a  great  interest  In  perspective,  as  a  quality  in 
painting,  and  gave  up  landscape  for  miniature  painting,  not  from 
inchnauoD,  but  from  motives  of  a  different  kind.     On  comparing 
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Us  head  with  Mr.  Ferguson's,  the  organ  of  Size  was  found  to  differ 
more  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  was  very  large. 

On  subsequently  examining  the  head  of  Mr.  P.  Gibson,  who 
was  known  greatly  to  excel  in  perspective,  I  again  found  the  organ 
of  Size  very  large.  And,  finally,  in  the  head  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  this  organ  is  developed  ratber 
below  than  above  an  average ;  and  he  stated  to  me,  that,  with  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  recollecting  distance  with  facility,  he  bas 
nevertheless  felt  great  diflSculty  in  representing  it  correctly  on 
paper;  and,  while  he  understands  the  general  theory  of  perspective, 
be  could  never  learn  to  practise  it  by  tact  of  band,  and,  on  this 
account,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  drawing.  In  the  last  edition,  I 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  having  Form  large  and  Size 
deficient,  copied  figures  accurately  in  regard  to  form,  but  inaccu- 
rately in  regard  to  size.  To  which  statement  Mr.  JefBrey  objected 
that  size  is  necessary  to  proportion,  and  proportion  to  form ;  and 
that  there  was  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  the  lady's  talents. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  is  right :  she  informs  me  that  it  is  only  the  simplest 
forms  which  have  few  parts  that  she  is  able  to  copy  correctly,  and 
in  drawing  even  them  she  will  err  in  size;  but  that  vrfaen  a  figure  bas 
detached  parts,  although  she  may  give  the  outline  of  each  part  by 
itself  with  considerable  accuracy,  it  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  original ;  whence  the  whole  figure  will  be  deficient  in  propor- 
tion. In  drawing  from  nature,  she  failed  in  perspective  ;  never- 
theless she  feels  great  pleasure  in  observing  forms,  recollects  tbem 
easily,  has  a  complete  mental  consciousness  of  the  powers  of  Form 
and  Size  being  different,  and  of  the  one  being  strong  and  the  other 
weak  in  her  mind. 

The  frontal   sinus  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  observing 
this  organ;  and  the  negative  evidence  is,  therefore,  chiefly  relied  on. 

It  is  stated  as  only  probable* 

25. WEIGHT. 

There  seems  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  weight  or  resistttie# 
of  bodies,  and  their  other  qualities.     They  maj  be  of  all  fefn^ 
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5,  and  colors,  liquid  or  solid,  and  yet  none  of  these  features 
would  necessarily  imply  that  on©  was  heavier  than  the  other.     This 
quality,  tliefefcre,  being  distinct  from  all  others,  we  cannot  logically 
refer  tlic  cognisance  of  it  to  any  of  the  facidiles  of  the  mind  which 
Judge  of  the  other  attributes  of  matter  ;  and,  as  the  mental  power 
undoubtedly  exists,  there  appears  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  may 
Ije  manifested  by  means  of  a  special  organ.     Persons  who  excel 
ar  archery  and  quoits,  also  those  who  find  great  facility  in  judging 
of  motncntum  and  resistance  in  mechanics,  arc  obsen-ed  to  possess 
the  pans  of  tJie  brain  lying  nearest  to  tlie  organ  of  Size  laigely 
developed  ;  and  the  organ  is  now  regarded  as  probable.     Static  a  * 
^r  that  branch  of  matbematics  which  considers  the  motion  of  bodies 
.au-ising  from  gravity,  probably  belongs  to  it.     Persons   in  whom 
Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and  Locality,  are  large,  have  generally 
^  talent  for  engineering,  and  those  branches  of  mechanics  which 
consist  in  the  application  of  forces ;  they  delight  in  steam-engines, 
water-wheels,  and  turning-lathes.     The  same  combination  occurs 
in  persons  distingttished  for  successful  execution  of  difficult  feats 
in  skating;   in  which  the  regulation  of  equilibrium  is  an  important 
element-     Construe tiveness,  v^hon  Weight  is  small,  leads  to  rear- 
ing stUl  fabrics,  rather  tlian  to  fabricating  working  machinery, 
Mr.  Simpson  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p» 
_  410.)  an  interesting  and  ingenious  Essay  on  this  organ.  In  wliich 
enumerates  a  great  number  of  examples,  in  proof  of  its  func- 
tions.    It   is  large,  says  be,  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Brewster,  Sir 
^  James  Hall,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Professor  Leslie,  and  in  Mr. 
Jardioe  and  Mr,  Stevenson,  two  eminent  engineers.     *'  We  have 
Llately  seen,"  lie  continues,  ''Professor  Parish  of  Cambridge,  who 
I  manifests  a  high  endowment  of  mechanical  skill,  and  has  the  orgaa 
liaise ;  as  has  Mr.  Wliewell  of  the  same  University,  who  has  writ- 
Ijlen  a  work  of  merit  on  the  same  subject.     In  a  visit  we  lately 
Imade  to  Cambridge,  we  saw  much  that  was  interesling  in  regard  to 
Ithis  organ.     Professor   Parish's  son  inherits  the  mecliaaical  turn 
jnd   the  organ.     We  saw  botli  the  statue  and  bust  of  Sir  Isaac 
^Kewtoo,  by  Rubilliac.     The   bust  was  a  likeness   taken   in  the 
[{jriiiie  of  bis  years,  and  in  it   die  knowing  organs  are  stilJ  moro 
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prominent  than  in  the  statue.  Weight  is  very  pre-eminent.  The 
same  organ  is  very  large  in  the  bust  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  traveller ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Locality  quite 
extraordinarily  developed.*  We  met  with  several  persons  with 
small  Weight,  who  at  once  acknowledged  deficiency  in  mechanical 
talent,  and  awkwardness  in  their  actions  and  movements.  A  child 
of  two  years  old  was  mentioned  to  us,  although  we  did  not  see  it, 
quite  remarkable  to  every  one  for  the  large  developement  of  b^:ain 
at  this  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  for  the  uncommon  steadiness 
of  its  walk,  at  an  age  when  other  cliildren  totter,  and  it  is  the  theme 
of  wonder  to  all  who  know  it."  The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask 
of  Maclauchlan,  a  weaver  of  Saltcoats,  who  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  devising  means  to  regulate  the  stroke  of  the  common 
pump,  so  as  to  make  the  working-rod  move  with  the  same  momen- 
tum up  and  down.  It  is  large  also  in  the  mask  of  Brunei,  the 
celebrated  engineer  and  mechanician.  In  examining  masks,  a 
depression  of  muscle,  which  sometimes  takes  place  at  this  part, 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fulness  of  the  organ. 

Mr.  Simpson  proceeds :  "  The  faculty  now  under  considera- 
tion, in  high  endowment,  manifests  itself  in  engineering,  in  dynam- 
ical skill,  in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  mechanical  forces. 
What  may  be  its  lesser  endowments?  Where  do  we  find  the 
organ?  Situated  in  the  midst  of  that  group,  which  gives  us  the 
perception  of  the  qualities  of  material  objects;  namely,  Form,  Size, 
Locality,  Coloring,  Order,  and  Number.  It  is  evident  there  is  a 
quality  of  bodies  most  essential  to  their  nature,  nOt  included  in 

*  In  the  numerous  living  heads  we  saw  at  Cambridge,  we  met  oflen  with  the 
organ  of  Number  large,  and  found,  invariably,  that  it  was  acoompanied  in  the 
indiridual  with  algebraic  celebrity.  The  organization  generally  corresponded  to 
tke  cause  of  the  person's  rank  in  the  University  ;  and,  although  there  were  ex- 
ceptions, most  of  the  persons  who  have  achieved  lionors,  evidently  owe  them  to 
the  great  power  of  their  knowing  organs  j — clearly  showing,  that  those  who  were 
also  gifled  with  deeply  reflecting  and  combining  powers,  are  not  called  to  use 
them  either  in  classical  or  mathematical  studies.  Many  men,  on  the  contrary, 
have  figured  in  public  life,  in  virtue  of  their  great  endowment  of  Causality  and 
Comparison,  who,  from  a  smaller  gift  of  the  knowing  organs,  have  held  a  veiy 
humble  grade  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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these  qualities,  singly  or  combined  ;  namely,  their  density  and  cor- 
responding weight.     As  bodies  gravitate  in  a  well-known  ratio  to 
their    density,  and   their   density  and  weight  are  the  same  thing, 
Weight  19  only  one  name  for  gravitation.      Does  it  then  serve  any 
ImportaDt  purpose  in  our   being,  or  is  it  essential  to  our  animal 
existence,  that  we  should  have  an  instinctive  perception  of  gravi- 
tation,  operating  constantly  and    independently  of  reason  ?     That 
stale  of  rest  which  the  law  of  gravitation  constitutes  the  natural 
state  of  all  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform,  is  called  their  Equili- 
i>rium.     The  simplest  animal  motions,  what  are  they  but  alternate 
disturbance  and  restoration  of  equUibrium?  " — *'  The  land-anlmal 
xvalks  and  runs,  and  avails  itself  of  ibe  resistance  of  the  earth, — the 
bird    flies  by  its  instinctive  perception  of  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
——the  0sb  uses  its  fins  and  tail>  instinctively  perceiving  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water.  ** 

*'  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  adapting  motions  to 
IJie  law  of  gravliaiion,  some  power  over  cquilibnuin,  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  whole  animated  creation, — for  without  it,  it  is  plain, 
t^hey  must  perish.     May  the  organ  of  Weight  be  the  organ  of  this 
f^^culty?     To  man  alone  Is  given  the  capacity  to  aid  this  power, 
^nd    render  his   motion  more  eflectual,  and  force  more  availing 
by  the  use  of  lostniments, — ^and  Franklfn  well  named  him  a  tool- 
^Tiaking,  or  rather  a  tool-using  animal.     What  are  his  tools?    They 
^re  all  modifications  of  the  elementary  mechanical  powers.     His 
criub  and  bow  are  levers, — his  axe,  knife,  sword,  and  arrow,  are 
Xvedges.     He  instinctively  aids   his    own    muscular  force   by  the 
lever,  when  he  applies  a  bar  of  wood  to  raise  a  stone  from  the 
ground  ; — if  he  wishes   to  raise  that  stone  to   a   certain   height, 
perpendicularly,  he  will  instinctively  counteract  its  gravitation  by 
Forcing  It  up  an  Inclined  pbne,  instead  of  ap[jlying  his  own  bodily 
force  to  lift  It  perpendicularly.     The  principle  of  the  pulley  will 
suggest  itself  whenever  he  ims  obtained  a  block  with  a  cord,  or 
Ihoog,  to  draw  water  out  of  a  ph.     The  screw  is  only  the  inclined 
plane  wrapped  spirally  round  a  cylinder ;  to  avail  hitnself  of  which 
be  would  be  led,  whenever  he  attempted,  as  he  early  did,  to  build 
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These  views,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  are  strongly  supported  by 
diseased  affections  of  this  pari  of  tlie  brain*  Miss  S,  L.  was 
attacked  with  headache^  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of 
Weight,  '^  her  perception  of  equilibi  vuni  was  deranged,  and  she 
experienced  giddiness,  inclined  position  of  horlsy^nLai  floors  and 
ceilings,  and  the  sensation  of  being  lifted  up,  and  of  again  falling 
down  and  forward.  Her  account  of  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  for 
site  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  tipsy.'*  Mr.  Simpson  refers 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  this,  and  some  otliej-  ot  the  knowing 
organs,  a  curious  mental  affection,  which  Mr.  John  Hunler>  llie 
celebrated  anatomist,  experienced  in  17T6,  and  which  is  recorded 
in  liis  life,  written  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  **Froin  great  anxiety 
of  mind/*  says  he,  "  Mr.  IL  had  a  severe  illness.  It  attacked 
liiiD  on  a  jouraey,  and  his  first  sensation,  it  is  well  wortliy  of 
remark,  was  that  of  hating  drunk  too  much^  although  be  had 
taken  nothing  but  a  little  weak  punch.  On  going  to  bed,  he  felt 
as  if  suspended  in  tht  airy  and  soon  after  the  room  seemed  to  go 
round  with  very  great  rapidity.  This  ceased,  but  the  stiange 
sensation,  like  Miss  S.  L*'s,  of  being  lifted  up,  continued;  and» 
on  being  brought  home  in  his  carriage,  hts  sensation  was  that  of 
sinking  or  going  dotrn.  The  symptoms  of  whirlirg  and  suspen- 
sion increased  ;  and  his  own  head,  when  lie  raised  it  from  his 
pillow,  seemed  to  move  from  him  to  some  distance  with  great 
velocity*  When  he  became  able  to  stand  witlioul  being  giddy,  lie 
was  unable  to  walk  without  support;  " for,"  says  Sir  E.  Home, 
*'/a"«  oifrt  Jeelings  did  not  give  him  informaHon  rt^pecting  his 
ctntre  of  grai-ity^  so  lliat  he  w*as  unable  to  Lalance  his  body,  and 
prevent  hmiself  from  falling.**  We  need  not  add,  continues  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  obvious  comment,  ih^t  the  organ  of  Weight  was 
diseased,  and  ihe  very  function  we  have  imputed  to  it,  the  instinct 
ol  equilibrium  (expressed  almost  in  ouf  own  words  by  Sir  E, 
Home,)  unetiutvDcally  impeded.* 

Tlie  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  explained  by  Mr,  Simpson 
in  a  similar  way.  "Both  Miss  S,  L*  and  Mr.  Jnhn  Hunter,*' 
says  he,  ''bore  testimony  to  the  illusive  feeling  of  being  intoxi- 
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cated,  while  Miss  S.  L.  bad  acute  pain  in  the  organ  of  the  instioct 
or  power  of  preserving  the  balance,  and  Qiaintaining  an  upright 
posture.  But  for  an  Innate,  steady,  and  never-failing  percepiion 
of  equilibrium,  animal  movejnenls  would  be  only  staggering  and 
tumbUng.  The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a  steady  gait,  fall  down, 
see  peq)endiculars  at  other  angles,  believe  the  floor  itself  perpen- 
dicular, and  grasp  the  ground  lo  save  lljemseK  es  from  falling  off 
its  sur&ce ;  they  feel  lifted  up,  sinking  down,  and  whirling  round. 
SIrkness  would  follow  these  SLnsalions,  independent  of  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  liquor  to  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  Uiat 
sea^skkness  results  from  the  inverted  feelings  occasioned  by  motion 
which  violates  our  habitual  perception  of  efpnlibrium,*"* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  mentions,!  that 
be  was  struck  with  tiiis  remark  about  sea-sickness  arising  from  the 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  found  by  experience  when  at  sea, 
that,  by  stimding  at  the  vessel's  side,  directing  liis  eyes  to  an  ob- 
ject on  shore  perfectly  still,  the  top  of  a  mountain  for  example, 
and  shutting  out  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  all  sigfji  of  the  ship 
and  the  sea,  sickness  invariably  left  him,  but  always  returned  when** 
ever  he  wididrew  his  hands,  and  allowed  any  part  of  the  vessel  lo 
catch  bis  eye^ 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has  suggested  tJie  name  ''  Resistance," 
as  more  appropriate  for  diis  faculty  than  that  of  Weight*  **  We 
cannot  judge,"  says  lie,  "of  Weight,  as  we  do  of  Form,  witliout 
repeated  experience-  We  may  see  before  us  two  balls  of  tha 
same  size  and  color.  W^e  take  up  one  of  them,  and  perceive  tliaSi 
it  requires  a  certain  exertion  or  resistance  on  the  port  of  the  mus* 
cle?  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  svippori  it.  From  this,  however,  wo 
cannot  determine  that  llie  other  ball  will  produce  the  same  effect^ 
for  it  may  be  hollow.  Now,  alihough  we  have  obtained  the  ex% 
perience  that  two  similar  balls  may  not  produce  the  same  effect  |1 
this  experience  is  of  no  use  to  us,  for  we  must  always  make  \lm 
experiment  of  lifting  both,  in  order  lo  determine  which  is  ihe 
heavier.  The  impression  of  Resistance  is,  however,  left  with  usji 
and  probably  it  is  the  function  of  the  faculty  which  Dr.  Spurzheirn 
*  Plirciioiogicd  JouroiUi  vol.  u^  p.  43B.  t  No>  viii.  p.  645 
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calls  that  of  Weight,  to  give  us  conceptions  of  resistance  in  gene- 
ral*'*  Mr.  Simpson,  I  believe,  is  now  disposed  to  admit  the 
correctneis  of  iliis  analysis. 
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Although  ihe  eyes  are  affected  agreeably  or  disagreeablyl 
different  niodificadons  of  ibe  beams  of  light  or  by  colors,  yet  they 
do  not  conceive  the  relations  of  difTerent  colors,  their  harmony  oi 
discord,  and  they  have  no  memory^  of  them.  Certain  individuah 
are  almost  destitute  of  the  j^ower  of  perceiving  colors,  who  yel 
hare  the  sense  of  vision  acute,  and  readily  perceive  other  qualities 
in  external  bodies,  as  their  size  and  form.  This  fact  has  been 
remarked  by  Mr.  Ste^i'art.  He  says,  "  In  die  power  of  conceiv- 
ing colors,  too,  there  are  striking  differences  among  individuals  : 
and  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  in  the  greater  numbee 
of  instances,  the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  ibis  respect,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  njiher  lo  a  defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible 
of  the  difference  between  two  colors  when  they  are  presented  lo 
them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  these  colors  with  con6dence, 
when  they  see  them  apart  j  and  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  confound  the 
one  with  the  other.  Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  ihe  sensation 
of  color  like  other  men,  when  the  object  Is  present ;  but  are  inca- 
pable (prchably  in  comequence  of  same  earl^  habit  of  inattentionj) 
to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly,  wlien  the  object  is  removed/'f 

In  lilts  quotation,  we  have  a  specimen  of  ihe  usual  mode  of  con- 
ducting metaphysical  speculations.  When  the  most  curious  antl 
striking  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  mentioned,  and  when  we  look 
anxiously  for  an  explanation  of  diem,  habit  or  association  Is  drag- 
ged in  to  solve  the  difficulty;  and  this  often  merely  in  a  paren- 
thesis, as  if  no  difficulty  existed.  ^M 

Observation  enables  us  to  prove,  that  individuals  who  have  iW 
part  of  the  brain  marked  No,  26.  largely  developed,  possess  in 
a  high  degree  the   power  of  discriminating  colors,  and,  on  this 


*IUQjtfmtiaiu  of  Phrtfnulogy,  p.  160. 
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^ccouiUi  the  phrenologbt  admits  this  as  a  Aindamental  faculty  of 
Xhe  miod* 

Mr.  Jeffre}  objecled  lo  lliis  doctrine,  that  light  is  always  colored, 
mndeed  ooihing  eke  but  color ;  and  tliat  k  is  iaipossible  for  any  one 
M-o  see  acutely  who  cannot  distinguish  colors  with  equal  success, 
^Decause   all  %'isible  objects  must  necessarily  be  distinguished    by 
^olor  abne,     Tlie  auswer  is,  that  the  eye  receives  the  external 
impression  of  liglit,  and  transmits  it  to  the  organ  of  Coloring,  jnst 
.^35  the  ears  iranstnit  sound  to  the  organ  of  Tune  ;  and  both  are 
:s'equisite  to  the  perception  of  color.     If  the  eye  be  perfect,  and 
"•he  organ  of  Color  deficient,  the  individual  may  be  capable  of  dis- 
"^nguishiog  degrees  of  intensity  of  light,  alihough  he  cannot  discrim- 
inate differences  of  tint ;  and  the  former  is  sufficiciit  to  acute  vision, 
^95  is  proved  by  engraving  and  black  chalk  drawing;  in  which  fonu 
'distance  and  expression  are  successfully  represented  by  mere  dif* 
Jerences  of  light  and  shade,  or  by  diiferent  degrees  of  light  inde- 
pendently of  color. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  delight  in  c on tenr» plating 
colors,  and  a  vivid  feeliJig  of  their  harmony  and  discord.  Those 
in  whom  the  organ  is  deficient  experience  little  interest  in  coloring, 
and  are  almost  insensible  to  di/Ierence  of  hues.  In  the  Phren- 
ological Transactions,  Dr.  Butler  reports  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert 
Tucker,  whose  eye-sight  was  not  deficient,  and  who  was  able 
neither  to  distinguish  nor  to  recollect  many  of  the  primitive  colors, 
even  when  shown  lo  him.  "  Orange,  he  calls  green,  and  green 
colors  orange  ;  red,  he  considers  as  brown,  and  brown  as  red ; 
blue  stJk  looks  to  him  like  pink,  and  pink  of  a  light  blue  color; 
indigo  is  described  as  purple/'*  The  organ  is  reported  to  be 
decidedly  deBcient  in  this  gentleman^s  head.  The  case  of  Mr. 
James  Milne,  brass-founder  in  Edinburgh,  is  also  peculiarly  illus- 
trative of  this  faculty ;  and,  as  1  obtained  the  facts  from  htmself, 
tliey  may  be  implicitly  relied  on* 

Mr.  Milne's  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  had  a  deficiency 
in  die  power  of  perceiving  colors,  but  could  distinguish  forms  and 
distance  easily.     On  one  occasion,  this   genileman  was  desirous 
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that  his  wife  should  purchase  a  beautiful  green  gown.  She  brougfat 
several  patterns  to  him,  but  could  never  find  one  which  came  up 
to  his  views  of  the  color  in  question.  One  day  he  observed  a 
lady  passing  on  the  street,  and  pointed  out  her  gown  to  his  wife, 
as  the  color  that  he  wished  her  to  get ;  when  she  expressed  her 
astonishment,  and  assured  him,  that  the  color  was  a  mixed  brown, 
which  ho  had  all  along  mistaken  for  a  green.  It  was  not  known 
dll  then  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  colors. 

Neither  Mr.  Milne's  father,  mother,  nor  uncle,  on  the  mother's 
lide,  were  deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  imperfection  passed 
bter  one  generation.  In  himself  and  his  two  brothers,  however,  it 
appeared  in  a  decided  manner ;  while  in  his  sisters,  four  in  number, 
no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found;  as  they  distinguish  colors  easily 
Mr.  Spankie,  a  cousin  once  removed,  has  a  similar  defect.* 

Mr«  Milne  is  rather  near-sighted,  but  never  could  find  glasses  to 
ttd  his  defect.  He  rather  excels  in  distinguishing  forms  and  pro- 
portions ;  and,  altliough  he  cannot  discover  game  upon  the  ground, 
from  the  faintness  of  his  perception  of  colors,  yet  he  is  fond  of 
shooting;  and,  when  a  boy,  was  rather  an  expert  marksman,  when 
the  birds  were  fairly  visible  to  him  in  the  air.  He  sees  tliem, 
however,  only  in  the  sky-light ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  large 
covey  of  partridges  rose  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  him,  the 
back  ground  being  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  he  could  not  perceive 
a  single  bird.  His  eye  is  decidedly  convex  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

Mr.  Milne's  defect  was  discovered  in  rather  a  curious  manner. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper,  and  continued  in  his  service 
for  three  years  and  a  half.  During  two  years,  he  fell  into  consid- 
erable mistakes  about  colors,  but  this  was  attributed  to  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  tints.  At  length,  however,  when 
he  was  selling  a  piece  of  olive  corduroy  for  breeches,  the  purchaser 

•  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  Mr.  Milne 'e  brothers,  who  are  deficient  in  the 
power,  and  in  them  the  organ  is  evidently  little  developed.  I  have  also  examined 
Its  developement  in  one  of  his  si8ter«i,  and  found  no  defioiency,  but  rather  a  ful- 
ness in  the  organ.  Mr.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Society,  states,  that  he  has  exam 
jncd  the  head  of  Mr.  Spankie,  and  found  the  organ  rather  deficient. 
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Hed  strings  lo  tie  tbetii  witli ;  and  Mr.  Milue  was  proceeding 
f  cut  off  what  he  considered  as  ihe  best  match,  when  the  person 
Dpped  him,  and  requested  strings  of  tlte  same  color  as  the  cloth 
Mr.  Milne  be^ed  hitn  lo  point  out  a  color  lo  please  himself;  and 
he  selected,  of  course,  a  green  string*  When  he  was  gone,  Mr; 
Milno  was  so  confident  that  he  hiinself  was  right,  and  ihe  purchaser 
wrong,  in  lite  color  diat  he  had  chosen,  dial  he  cut  off  a  piece  of 
the  siring  which  lie  intended  to  give,  and  a  piece  of  that  wiiich  had 
been  selected,  and  carried  both  borne,  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth 
also,  and  showed  ihem  to  liis  moihcr*  She  then  told  him  that  hii 
riband  was  a  bright  tcarht^  and  llie  other  a  grass-grun.  His 
niasters  would  not  believe  in  any  natural  defect  in  his  power  of 
perceiving  colors ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  mistakes,  and  some 
vittipe ration,  diat  be  was  permitted  to  renotmce  the  business,  and 
to  bi-'iake  himself  to  another,  that  of  a  brass-founder,  to  which  he 
liad  a  natural  disposition  ;  for  he  had  used  the  turning-loom  in  con- 
structing playdiingSj  when  a  mere  boy. 

As  to  the  different  colors,  he  knows  blues  and  yellows,  certainly; 
but  he  cannot  dtsUngnish  browns,  greens  and  reds.  A  brown  and 
green  he  cannot  discriminate  or  name  when  apart ;  but  when 
logctlicr,  he  sees  a  difference  between  them.  Blue  and  pink, 
when  about  the  same  shade,  and  seen  in  daylight,  appe.ir  to  him 
to  be  of  the  color  of  the  sky,  which  he  calls  blue  ;  but  seen  in 
cnndle-liglit,  tlie  pink  appears  like  a  dirty  buff,  and  die  blue  retains 
the  appearance  whicli  it  had  in  dayhght.  The  grass  appears  to 
him  more  like  an  orange,  llian  any  oth;.r  colored  object  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  Indigo,  violet  and  purple,  appear  only  different 
shades  of  one  color,  darker  or  lighter,  but  not  differing  in  their 
bases.  He  never  mistakes  black  and  white  objects  j  be  distin- 
guisb<^  easily  between  a  black  and  a  blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell 
whether  a  black  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  In  the  rainbow  be  per- 
ceives only  the  yellow  and  the  blue  distinctly.  He  sees  that  there 
aro  other  tints  in  it,  but  nrhat  they  are  he  cannot  distinguish,  and 
be  is  fphe  unable  to  name  them.  In  daylight,  rrimson  appears 
like  blue  or  purple,  but  in  candle-light  it  seems  a  bright  red. 

When  in  Glasgow,  his  greatcoat  was  carried  off  from  the  travel* 
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lers^  room  hy  mistake,  and  do  inquiring  at  the  waiter  what  had 
become  of  it,  the  qtiestiofi  was  naturally  pul^  what  was  the  cobr 
of  ibe  coat?  Mr.  Milne  was  quite  puzzled  by  the  interrogafoiy; 
and  although  be  had  worn  it  for  a  year,  be  could  only  reply,  ttiat 
it  was  cither  snufi*-brown  or  oliTe-greeD,  btii  which  be  could  not 
icil.  The  waiter  looked  as  if  be  suspected  thai  Mr-  Milne  wanted 
to  get  a  coal  instead  of  wtsbiog  to  recoi^r  one ;  but  the  coat  was 
found,  although  eren  yet  Mr*  Milne  is  not  able  to  tell  the  color. 
He  is  apt  to  mistake  copper  for  brass^  unless  be  distinguish  tbem 
by  the  fite. 

A  mask  of  Mr.  Milne  is  sold  in  the  sbops^  and  m  it  the  ofpms 
of  Form,  Size,  and  Constmctireness*  are  well  developed,  while 
diat  of  Coloring  is  decidedly  deficient ;  lliere  being  a  depression  in 
ibe  part  corresponding  to  this  organ,  into  wliich  the  point  of  the 
finger  falls  on  passing  it  aloog.  As  a  contrast,  tlie  reader  may 
compare  with  it  the  masks  of  Mr.  David  Wlkie,  Mr*  Hay  don, 
Mr.  Douglas,  or  Mr.  Wlllams,  all  eminent  painters  ;  and  as  the 
organ  is  large  in  these  masks,  a  Tecy  marked  diFerence  will  be 
perceptible. 

Cases  of  tliis  description  are  not  raiB.  In  the  mask  of  Mr. 
Sloane  of  Leith,  the  dei^elopement  is  small,  and  in  a  letter,  dated 
20th  February,  1822,  addressed  to  me,  this  gentleman  says, 
**  When  1  see  a  piece  of  tartan,  or  any  other  complication  of 
Colors,  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  diflerence  of  sliades ;  but  were 
the  diFerent  Colors  presented  to  roe  singly,  I  could  not  say  which 
was  which.  I  feel  particularly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  betwixt  green 
and  browD)  and  Hkewise  betwixt  some  shades  of  red  and  blue.  I 
am  not  sensible  of  being  de5cient  in  seeing  any  thing  at  a  distance, 
or  of  being  unable  to  perceive  as  small  a  particle  as  the  generality 
of  men  can  do."  In  this  mask,  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as 
in  that  of  Mr.  Milne,  but  the  organ  of  Coloring  is  greatly  less 
developed  in  it  than  in  the  masks  of  the  painters  before  alluded  to. 
There  are  instances  of  individuals  who  ioroluntarily  associate 
particular  colors  with  paiticular  names,  even  although  they  bav^ 

•  Tlii«  u  an  example  of  the  organ  of  Conitmctiveaera  betnif  dloated  iuight* 
^ia  iWQaJ,  aa  Doticed  on  p.  :d04. 
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!en  the  persons  named;  thus  dl  Johnsons  will  be  blue,  and 
all  Tiiomsons  black,  and  so  wltlj  oilier  names  and  colors.  —  There 
appears  to  be  an  association  m  nvuvhj  between  the  organs  of 
Coloring  and  Language  in  siicli  individnaL^,  so  diat  die  one  cannot 
act  without  exerting  die  odicr,  as  some  men  cannot  bL^id  one  finger 
without  bending  also  the  one  next  it.  This  however  is  only  a 
conjecture.  See  cases  of  Coloring  attached  to  words^  things  and 
persons,  Vol.  ill.  p.  420.  of  die  Phrenological  Journal,  also  VoL 
viii.  p.  70.  and  216. 

Tlie  proper  way  to  observe  the  tievelopeinent  of  this  organ,  is 
to  distinguish  to  what  extent  the  centre  of  each  cyehrow  projects 
forward.  In  Mr.  Milne  it  is  shgh dy  depressed  below  llie  neigh- 
(joring  parts;  in  Mr.  Sloane,  it  is  scarcely  depressed,  but  it  does 
not  project,  so  as  to  overhang;  the  eye-ball ;  in  the  painters  it  is 
large  and  prominent,  forming  a  heavy  shade  above  die  eye.  Dr. 
Spur/heim  mentions  that  a  large  developement  of  it  is  indicated  by 
an  arched  ap[»earance  in  the  middle  of  die  eyebrow,  and  that  this 
sign  13  found  in  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Tiuan,  Renibmndl,  Salva- 
lor  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  &,c.;  but  its  large  size  is  also  indicated 
by  die  projection  forward  of  this  part  of  the  eyebrow  wrifjout  arch- 
ing, ft  presents  this  appeariince  in  the  masks  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  Wilkie,  Hay  don,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Dr.  Gall  statL>s  it  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  determinate  laws 
of  proportion  in  colors  exist.  The  diree  primitive  colors  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  red,  says  he,  do  not  harmonize.  If  we  raist  two  of 
these,  «n  intermediate  color  is  produced  ;  IS  hie  and  yellow  give 
green;  blue  and  rci\^  violet;  red  and  yellow,  orange.  To  obtain  a 
harmonious  combination,  we  must  place  alongside  of  a  primitive 
colorii  mixed  one,  into  which  the  priudtive  enters  as  an  element; 
the  mixed  color  will  always  be  in  harmony  with  the  two  pnniidve 
colors  from  which  it  is  produced.  If  we  place,  says  he,  a  silk 
riband,  of  a  bhie  color,  and  about  an  hicb  broad,  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  mid  look  at  it  steadfastly  ;  at  the  end  of  a  sliort  lime, 
we  shall  see  be!^ide3,  yellow  and  red,  and  (at  the  side)  orange, 
rcsuhing  from  llieir  mixture.* 
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Mr,  Jeffrey^  in  the  article  «'  Beauty,"  already  alluded  to, 
informs  us,  '*  That  color  is,  ia  all  bases,  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  eye;^'  and  adds,  "  that  it  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  that  among 
paiuters  and  connoisseurs,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  harmony 
and  composition  of  lints,  and  ilie  churms  and  dilEculiies  of  a  judi- 
cious coloring.  In  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  is  no  Utile  pcdantnj  and  no  little  jargon.-^  Speaking  of  the 
naiura!  gamut  of  colors,  he  continues,  "  We  confess  we  have  no 
faith  ill  any  of  lliese  fancies  ;  and  believe,  that  if  all  these  colors 
were  fairly  arranged,  on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid 
rules  of  this  supposed  harmony^  nobody,  but  the  author  of  the 
theory,  would  perceive  \he  smallest  Beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or 
be  die  least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation."  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  ihal  the  organ  of  Coloring  in  Mr,  Jeffrey's  head  is  actually 
depressed  ;  and  it  appejirs  that,  in  the  usual  manner  of  metaphysical 
writers,  he  has  conceived  his  own  feelings  to  be  an  infallible  stand- 
ard of  those  of  human  nature  in  general.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
eye  is  affected  only  by  the  degrees  of  light,  but  by  this  expression, 
the  mind  is  he;e  obviously  meant.  The  author,  when  speaking  in 
the  next  sentence  of  the  gamut,  draws  no  distinction  between  the 
powers  of  die  mind  ond  those  of  the  eye.  Those  indivi.duab,  then, 
whose  cases  I  have  cited,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  dark  brown 
from  scarlet,  buff  from  orange,  or  violet  from  pink,  would  probably 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's  positions.  But  other  individuals,  such 
as  Wilkie  and  Ilaydon,  have  an  intense  sensibility  to  shades  of 
every  hue,  and  of  every  degree  ;  and  some  painters  have  assured 
me,  that  they  experience  a  very  decided  emotion  in  contemplating 
colors,  independent  of  every  association  ;  and  declare,  that  they 
perceive  harmony,  congruity  and  incongruity,  in  their  arrangements, 
even  on  a  plain  board,  as  certainly  and  as  distinctly  as  iliey  distin- 
guish harmony  and  discord  iu  sound. 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  his  review  of  the  System  of  Phrenology,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  88,  controverts  diese  inferences.  He 
says,  '*  Without  meaning  to  call  in  question  the  fact  of  the  depres- 
sion of  liis  skull,  we  happen  to  know  tliat  ihe  individual  here 
mentioned  has  a  remarkably  fine  and  exact  perception  of  colors. 
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^0  K  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  memory^  with  a  precisioa 

"which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and   dressmakers* 

Jle  has  also  an  uncomruon  sensibility  to  Uieir  beauty  ;  arirl  spends 

anore  time  tlian  most  poople  in  gazing  on  bt  ight  llowers  and  pea- 

-^^ocks*  necks,  and  UDondering^  he  hopes  innocently,  what -can  Oe 

^he  cau9e  of  /iijf   cnjoi/meat.     Even  die  plirenologisis,  we  lliink, 

must  admit,  diat,  in  hU  castj  h  cannot  be  die  predominance  of 

ibe  appropriate  facuily,  since   diey  have   asceria'uied   diat    he    is 

totally  destitute  of  dje  organ/' 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  answer  to  diis 
criiicism,*  I  asked,  '*  how  could  you  assert  in  the  Encyt'Iopa?dI&, 
ihai  'Color  is  in  all  cases  absolutely  indifferent  to  tlie  eye,'  if  you 
were  conscious  when  you  wrote  of  possessing  'an  uncjmmon 
stndbility  to  their  beauty  ?'  How  could  you  stigmatize  as  ^  ped- 
antry and  jargon^^  die  doctrine  of  'the  hai^mony  and  composition 
of  tints,  and  die  charms  and  dllliculues  of  a  judicious  coloring,* 
and  assert,  '  that  if  all  those  colors  were  fairly  arranged,  on  a  plain 
board,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this  sii[)poscd  harmony, 
nobody  but  die  audior  of  the  tlieory  would  perceive  the  $mallfst 
beauty  In  die  exhibition,  or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversing 
their  collocation,'  when  all  die  time  you  enjoyed  in  yourself 'a 
remai-kably  fine  and  exact  perception  of  colors,  so  ?»s  to  be  able  la 
match  them  from  memory  with  a  precision  whicli  has  been  tlie 
admiration  of  many  ladies  and  dressmakers  ?*  ** 

In  a  Note  to  the  89th  Number  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
replied  to  diis  are;timcnt  as  follows:  "There  are  two  rjucsiions 
here:  firsts  wliethcr  diere  ai'o  any  grounds,  from  inconsistency  or 
odierwise,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  die  Reviewer,  when  he  says 
that  he  can  distin::uibh  colors,  and  shades  of  colors,  with  more 
tJian  common  accuracy?  and,  secondly^  whether  there  are  any 
such  grounds  for  disbelieving  him,  when  he  says  diat  he  has  a 
strong  sen^e  of  tficir  beavty?  Tlie  tlrst  Is  the  main  allegation, 
and  formed  dje  whole  original  subject  of  controversy.     Mr.  Combo 

•  Phren,  Jouintil,  vol.  iv.  p.  t.,  and  alito  p,  2i% — I  beg  Itar^  lo  reFef  the  reader 
to  Iheac  LeUcrs  for  aji  ajiBwer  to  tlie  whole  of  Mr,  Jcfftwy's  criticjams  on  Uiii 
work* 
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oJleged  Lliat  the  organ  of  color  was  actually  depressed  in  the  head 
of  that  individual,  arid  inferred  tJiat  he  probahJy  did  not  know 
scarbl  from  brown :  it  was  answered  dial  this  was  a  mistake,— 
for  lie  was  known  to  have  a  remarkably  fine  ]>erccption  of  colors 
end  their  diversities :  and  the  replication  lo  tliis  in  die  pamphlet, 
is,  that  tliat  cannot  well  be,  since  he  himself  had  stated,  in  tlie 
Encyclopiedia,  that  all  colors  are  indifferent  to  the  eye,  and  one 
jtist  as  beautiful  as  another.  Well,  suppose  he  had  said  so,  where 
would  have  been  die  inconsistency  ?  for,  where  is  Uie  connexion 
beuveen  the  allegations  that  are  held  to  he  contradictory  ?  A  man 
who  happens  to  tliink  brown  as  beautiful  as  scarlet,  may  surely 
perceive  the  difference  between  them,— or,  ratJier  he  miiH  perceive 
it,  when  he  compares  tliem,  in  this  way,  as  two  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguishable objects.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  discrediting  tJie  Reviewer's  leading  allegation,  that  llie 
individual  aUuded  to^  though  destitute  of  the  phrenological  organ, 
can  discriminate  colors  wiih  unusual  readiness  and  precision/* 

In  answer  to  these  reniarj^,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Jeffrey  overstates  my  objection.  The  paragraph  on  which  he 
comments  is  printed  in  this  work  verbatim  as  it  stood  in  llie 
previous  edition,  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  I  did  not  allege 
that  llie  organ  was  absolutely  wanting  in  his  head,  and  did  not 
infer  that  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  colors,  or  tliat  **  he 
probably  did  not  know  scarlet  from  brown.'"  On  the  contrary, 
the  statement  was  merely  Uiat  the  organ  is  "^'depressed,'*  that  is 
to  say,  tliat  in  him  it  is  deficient  in  size  relatively  lo  the  other 
organs  ;  wlierefis  in  llie  painters  it  is  large,  Tfie  work  itself  afford- 
ed infonnation  of  the  effect  of  a  dejiressed  organ  ;  it  is  said  "  that 
PKRCE?Tioi^  is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity,"  of  every  knowing 
and  reflecting  fiicnhy ;  "when  a  colored  oliject  is  presented,  and 
the  individual  cannot  perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish  tlie  shades,  he 
IS  destitute  of  the  power  of  fuanifesting  tJie  faculty  of  color:"  ■ 
"  Each  organ  will  enable  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which 
it  served  at  first  lo  receive;"  nnd  meinorv  is  merely  "a  degree 
of  activity  of  each  faculty."  A  friend  in  India,  after  reading  Mr. 
Jeffiey's  note,  wrote  to  ine  as  follows  :  *' Melody  is  the  pleasure 
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arising  from  sticcessians  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  each  other. 
Harmony  is  llial  arising  from  combined  sotinds,  or  froo^  several 
striking  Uie  ear  siraullarieously,  as  in  a  bixnd  playing  diflerent  parts. 
The  fortner  requires  much  less  of  tlie  organ  than  the  latier,  and 
hence  ihe  Scotch,  widi  no  great  Tunc,  are  melodists,  but  notliing 
OS  rausicians.  In  like  mmmer,  the  allocution  of  simple  colors  is 
their  ineJodj,  and  the  combinaljon  of  several  is  hamiony.  Mr. 
Jefirejr  mfj^ht  Uius  place  one  ribai^d  beside  anotlier  very  vvelU  hut 
HOC  perceive  die  harmony  of  combined  colors* "*  There  is  no 
iocooststency,  therefore,  between  die  depression  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
organ  of  Coloring  and  the  manifestalions  wliich  he  dcscrihcs.  Mr, 
Mihie  even  is  able  to  perceive  some  coloi-s,  to  dislinguish  differ- 
ences between  them,  and  he  has  memory  of  some  of  them;  althongfj 
in  Iiim  the  oi^an  is  considerably  more  depressed  dian  in  Mr. 
Jeflrey,  The  real  objection  stated  in  die  work  was,  ihat  painters 
not  only  distinguisli  differences,  but  enjoy  dirtci  pleasure  from 
'*  contemplating  colors  independeniJy  of  every  association,  and 
that  Ujey  perceive  harmony,  or  congruity  and  incongruity,  in  dictr 
arrangements,  even  on  a  phiin  board,  as  certainly  and  as  distinctly 
as  tJiey  disdnguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sound/*  wliich  assei- 
tions  Mr.  Jeffrey  designated  as  pedanUy  and  jargon. 

In  answer  to  my  statement,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have  proved, 
tlmt,  notwithstanding  of  his  depressed  organ,  he  possesses  tlie 
faculty  in  dns  higher  degree,  that  he  actually  receives  direct 
pleasure  from  colors,  and  perceives  their  harmonies  and  discords. 
In  No*  8S.  of  ilio  Review,  he  endeavored  ,to  do  this,  by  referring 
lt>  bis  "remarkably  fme  and  exact  pfrcrption  of  colors,  so  as  to  bo 
«ble  to  match  them  from  memory;''  and,  to  hts  delight,  *'in 
gating  on  bright  rtowers  and  peacocks'  necks;"  and  in  No.  S9.  of 
the  Review,  he  favors  us  with  the  following  additional  arguments 
m  support  of  Uiis  position* 

"  2.  But,  in  the  next  place,'*  says  Mr,  Jeffrey,  '^and  this  is  stjU 
more  oiatenal,  it  is  certain  thnt  (he  individual  in  quesdon  does  noi 

*  1  umlortUttd  that  ihia  defect  ts  t]}paront  in  Kiini!  painlen ;  ihcy  »rp  capttbte 
ttfmmichw^  a  few  Mrtiip1<*  rolont,  but  wHcti  it  numeroui  aMemtikgn  of  tlliem  r»- 
fniret  to  be  introduced  iuto  a  pic  tare  ^  ihey  fiui  m  giviog  tbem  hannony. 
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maintain,  in  Uie  Encyclopjedia,  that  there  is  no  beauty  in  colon, 
or  combinations  of  colors, — but  the  very  reverse.  His  whole 
object  in  that  treatise,  as  every  one  must  know  who  has  looked 
into  a  Une  of  it,  is,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  beauty,  but  to 
eiplain  its  nature  and  causes,  in  colors  as  in  every  thing  else  :  And, 
accordindy,  not  only  is  there  no  doubt  tiirovvn  on  the  fact  of  their 
beauty,  but  its  rcaiiiy,  and  iliat  of  liie  peculiar  pleasure  afforded  by 
it,  is  both  expressly  asserted,  in  a  variety  of  passages,  and  cofi- 
slanily  asstimed  and  taken  for  granted,  as  llm  very  basis  of  the 
theory,  and  the  lest  of  its  illustrations,  which  are  urged  in  its  sup- 
port. The  theory  is,  that  colors  are  beautiful,  not  in  consequence 
of  the  mere  ore:aiiic  operation  of  ihetr  physical  qu  iliiies  on  the  eye, 
but  in  consequetice  of  their  habitual  a^sociaUon  with  certain  simple 
emoiions  or  tr:ental  qualities,  of  which  they  remind  us  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Thus  Blue^  for  example,  is  said  to  be  beauliful, 
because  it  is  the  color  of  the  unclouded  sky, — Green,  because  it  is 
that  of  vernal  woods  and  sutnnicr  meadows^,- — and  Red,  because  it 
reminds  us  of  the  season  of  roses,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and 
innocence ; — and,  accord! n2;ly,  when  these  associations  are  dis- 
lurbeH,  the  beauty  wliich  they  created  disappears.  Green  would 
not  be  beautiful  in  the  sky,  nor  blue  on  the  cheek,  nor  vermilion 
on  ilie  grass.  The  doctrine  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the  beauty 
of  combination  of  colors,  and  it  is  auempted  to  be  proved  by  sim- 
ilar illustrations.  Throughout  it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  invariably 
assumed  as  ludrsputable,  that  thctj  are  6c:itifi/w/,  and  afford  pleasure 
to  tljose  who  admire  them,— though  it  is  alleged  lliat  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pedantry  in  those  who  dogmaiize  on  the  laws  of  their 
hannooy,  and  aflect  lo  limit  their  pleasing  combinations  exclusively 
to  certain  arrangements.  It  is  maintained,  as  before,  that  their 
beauty  depends  (uluthj  on  the  associations  with  which  they  are 
connected ;  and  while  it  is  admitted  that  certain  combinations  will 
generjilly  excite  the  same  associations  in  those  who  are  devoted  to 
tlve  same  pursuits,  it  is  denied  that  these  ore  either  universal  or 
unvTU^nng,  or  that  the  feeling  they  undoubtedly  excite  can  ever  be 
referred  to  tlie  organic  action  of  the  colored  light  on  the  sense. 
These  opinions  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  tlie  only  question  now 
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at  issue  is,  wheihcr  they  are  inconsistent  with  tlie  admission  of  the 
iact,  that  colors  are  beautiful  ?  and  whether  the  man  who  holds 
them  must  be  disbehtived,  when  he  says  thai  he  has  a  keen  sense 
of  this  kind  of  beauty?** 

In  this  note,  Mr-  Jeflrey  no  longer  ivonders  what  can  be  the 
cmtse  of  his  enjoyment  from  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necks. 
He  informs  us  dristinctJy,  that  he  has  no  direct  perception  of  beauty 
in  their  colors  as  mere  colors,  but  that  the  beauty  percciv^ed  by 
him  depends  ^^  entirely  on  tiie  associations  with  which  they  are 
coiftieeted/*  "  Colors,"  says  he,  ''are  beautifuly  not  in  const- 
qnence  of  the  mere  organic  operation  of  tfteir  physical  qnalitks  on 
the  eytj  hut  in  consequence  of  tJieir  habitiial  asffociation  wiili  certain 
simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities  of  which  they  remind  us  in  a 
grciit  rariety  of  ways."  It  now  turns  out,  accordhigly,  tliat  his 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks 
arose,  not  from  any  quality  in  these  objects  themselves,  or  from 
any  direct  effect  produced  by  them  on  his  own  mind,  but  tliat  he 
instantly  passed  away  from  the  contemplation  of  their  hues,  and 
dwelt  on  something  else,  which  they  served  merely  to  introduce  to 
his  fancy.  He  was  pleased,  for  example,  witli  the  red  of  the 
flowers,  not  because  it  was  a  color  grateful  in  ibelf,  but  because 
it  reminded  him  of  tlie  lovely  season  in  which  roses  are  prodticed, 
or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  innocence  ;  and  he  delighted  in  the 
blue  of  ihe  peacocks'  necks,  not  because  tliat  color  was  intrinsically 
pleasing,  but  herause  it  excited  the  recollection  of  the  unclouded 
iky.  Tbc  painters,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  in  whom  the  organ  is  large, 
«(ate  that  all  tliis  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  sotirces  of  their  pleas- 
ure from  colors.  They  infomi  me  tliat  the  very  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Jt^ffrey  preferring  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks,  indicates 
tliot  his  mental  power  b  weak,  thai  it  requires  a  strong  stimulus  to 
excite  it  to  action,  and  even  when  thus  stimulated,  it  is  not  capable 
gf  producing  feelings  of  direct  pleasure,  or  perceptions  of  harmony 
and  discord,  which,  from  their  large  organs,  they  decidedly  enjoy. 
His  experience,  therefore,  corresponds  in  the  most  complete  man* 
ner  whb  the  ** depressed  '*  state  of  ilie  organ  in  his  head. 

Tfaia  if  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustratfon  ;  but  we  mty 
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.-.-*•     :v:  ..  :.t?  is  no  harmony  or  discord  m 
.  'i^in  .>-".'.'.  includy;   but  that,  nevertheless, 
..,  a    I J  .  liri:*;;  a  military  band.     If  \vc  were  to 
.    J   L  ivrjon,  v.iui  could  be  the  source  of  his 
'i.iii...  lA  he  slioull  answer,  '^  Oh,  the  notes  thera- 
mii'f.  clarionet,  and  dute,  give  me  no  pleasure,  but 
..«.  II V  .*i*  the  gay  uniforms,  the  waving;  plumes,  and  fine 
j,.»it>  of  the  lancers  ;  they  recall  the  summer  evening  pa- 
,    .  iM  die  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky  in  that  delightful  season, 
■  iiiileb  of  beauty  and  fashion  that  animate  and  adorn  the  scene ; 
.1  iiciice  the  band  gives  me  the  hiiihcst  gratification/'     If  such  a 
.  iiuiiiciit  were  made,  who  that  enjoys  a  sensibility  to  music,  would 
i..«i  <txy  diat  Phrenology  would  be  in  fault  if  such  a  man  were  not 
iicUcit'iiL  in  the  oi^an  of  Tunc?     In  fact,  the  individual  supposed, 
wuuld  iiovcr  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  music  itself;  to  him  it 
uuuld  be  mere  sound,  to  excito  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  tlic  lancers 
and  die  |mrade  ;  which  would  be  the  real  sources  of  his  enjoyment, 
and  objects  of  his  admiration.     This  case  is  an  exact  parallel  to 
tliut  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  regard  to  colors.     The  colors  themselves 
exhi])it  no  beauty  to  his  mind  ;    they  make  no  impression  of  an 
agreeable  nature,  so  as  to  engage  his  attention  wiUi  their  own  love- 
liness ;    they  merely  usher  in  extraneous  ideas  and  emotions,  in 
which  he  finds  real    gnitificalion.      Would  not  Phrenology  bo  in 
fault,  if  in  him  the  organ  of  Coloring  were  otherwise  than  "  de- 
pressed?'' 

A  legal  pnictitioncr,  in  a  country  town  of  Scotland,  whom  I  have 
seen,  and  in  whom  this  organ  was  very  large,  was  engrossed  by  a 
passion  for  showy  llowers,  even  to  the  neglect  of  urgent  calls  on 
his  attrition.  It  is  probiible  diat  the  intense  sensibility  to  colors, 
whiih  accompanies  a  large  developomeiu  of  the  organ,  was  the 
source  of  this  interest. 

Phrciioloi;i>is  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  particular  powers 
which  arc  most  v ichorous  in  an  author's  mind,  from  the  manifesta- 
tions ol  them  in  his  works  ;  and  none  allbrds  better  scope  for  ob- 
servation than  the  facuhy  of  Coloring.  Unless  die  impressions 
niade  on  the  mind  of  an  author  by  colors  were  ver}'  stTOiig>  he 
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'^iei  vbicb  interested  him,  and  diat  afterwardsy  tvhen  he  wished 
%>  produce  a  raore  complete  picture,  every  tree,  every  group  of 
^usheSf  and  every  stone  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  presented 
itself   spootaneously  to  his   mind.     About  the    same  period    Dr* 
^all  became  acquainted  nitit  M,  Meyer^  author  of  tl>e  romance 
of  *'  Dia-na-Sorej^-  a  person  who  found  no  pleasure  except  in  a 
wandering  Jlfe.     Somellnics  be  went  from  bouse  to  bouse  in  the 
country^  and  at  other  times  attached  himself  to  some  man  of  for- 
tune, to  accompany  hitti  in  extended  travels.     He  had  an  astonish- 
ing faculty  in  recollecting  the  dilTerent  places  which  be  had  seen* 
I      Dr.  Gall  moulded  his  Iiead  also ;  he  then  placed  it  and  the  other 
two  together,  and  compared  them  attentively  ;  they  presented  great 
differences  in  many  points,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  singular 
p     form  which  appeared  in  all  the  three  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and 
on   the    two  sides  of  the  organ  of  Individuahty,  viz.  two   large 

Jpmminenccs  commencing  near  each  side  of  the  nose,  and  going 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  almost  as  high  as  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  From  that  time  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
talent  for  recolleciiug  places  depended  on  a  primiiive  faculty,  of 
which  the  organ  was  situated  under  this  part  of  the  skull ;  innume- 
rable subsequent  observations  confirmed  this  inference. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  states,  that  ^'tbe  special  faculty  of  this  organ, 
and  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  remain  to  be  determined.  It  makes 
tlie  traveller,  geographerj  and  Ian dsc ape- pain ler,  recollect  localities, 
and  gives  notions  of  perspective.     It  seems  to  me,  says  he,  that  it 

tjs  die  faculty  of  Locality  in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  con- 
ceived the  existence  of  an  object  and  its  qualities,  it  must  neces- 
sarily occupy  u  place,  and  iJiis  is  the  faculty  that  conceives  the 
■  places  occupit'd  by  the  objects  that  surround  us."*  Sir  George 
P  S.  Mackenzie  considers  the  primitive  faculty  to  be  that  of  per- 
ceiving relative  position.  Dr.  Sj)iirzheim  slates,  that  "notions 
of  perspective  "  are  given  by  Locality,  but  certain  facts,  already 
noticed,  appear  to  show  that  these  depend  rather  on  Size :  in  other 
respects  his  observations  coincide  witli  ray  own  experience. 

Persons  in  whom  this  organ   is  large,  form  vivid  and  distinct 

•  Phrenologj',  p,  819. 
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conceptions  of  situations  and  scenery  which  they  have  seen  or 
heard  described,  and  ihey  hai^e  great  power  in  recalling  such  con- 
ceptions ,  Wfieo  the  fat  uky  is  active  from  iniemaJ  excitement  of 
the  organ,  such  ideas  are  presented  to  ihejn  involiJintHriiy,  In  the 
mask  of  Sir  Waker  Scott  llie  organ  is  large.  Readers,  similarly 
endowed,  are  almost  as  much  delighted  wilh  liis  descriptions  of 
scenery,  as  by  a  tour  made  by  iheiuselves  amid  ihe  mountain  glens; 
whiie  those  in  whoui  the  organ  is  small,  are  quite  uninterested  by 
bis  most  splendid  poetical  landscapes.  This  author  writes  so 
piciorialiy,  that  he  almost  saves  an  artist,  who  means  lo  illustrate 
his  pages,  the  trouble  of  invention. 

An  author,  tn  whom  this  organ  is  moderately  developed,  treats 
of  places  in  a  very  difPereut  manner.  Mr*  Tennanl,  the  author  of 
Ansler  Fair  and  the  Thane  of  Fife,  merely  designates,  by  appro- 
priate epithets,  the  leading  features  of  a  landscape,  in  a  way  w*hich 
excites  a  pleasing  and  distinct  recollection  of  il  in  those  who  have 
seen  it,  but  which  calls  up  no  picture  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  who 
was  not  familiar  w  ilh  it  before ;  and  in  his  head  the  organ  of  Local- 
ity is  below  an  average  size.  The  following  lines  are  characteristic 
of  his  manner: 


'*  Next  lliem  tlii?  troopers  eacli  on  fervent  steed 
Ttjat  dwell  tekltin  t/ie  iMirm  and  Jloiprry  daiea 
IVhcre  .^nnnn  and  where  Esk^  and  Liddlt^  l/nnd 
nieir  slrratTt^  doitn  Iripjting  through  tht  tvnnlj  tolti. 
And  wtier©  tlie  strmtgrr  and  mure  ^titHing  Tweed 
Emergent  frma  his  tiudland  mmuttmn^  iraiU 
Voluminuns  and  broad  his  itxiltrs  d^twn 
To  me<?l  the  biiny  sea  bj  bulwark '<1  Bt-rwiuk  town.** 

The  organ  is  lar^e  in  the  busts  and  portraits  of  all  eminent 
navigators  and  travellers,  such  as  Columbus,  Cnok,  and  Mungo 
Park ;  also  in  great  astronomers  and  geographers,  as  Kepler, 
Cralileo,  Tycho  Brach^,  and  Newton,  In  Tasso  the  poet,  it 
appears  also  to  have  been  very  large,  and  he  manifested  the  faculty 
in  a  high  degree.  This  faculty  gives  what  is  called  '*  Coup  J-ail," 
and  judgment  of  the  capabilities  of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
military  draughtsman,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  a  general  b 
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Dr*  Gall  mention?,  thai  lie  had  observed  ihe  organ  large  in 
distinguished  players  at  chess  ;  and  he  conceived  their  talent  to 
consist  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  clearly  a  great  number  of  the 
po&sihle  positions  of  the  men. 

Some  persons  have  an  instinctive  tact  at  discriminating  and  re- 
coUeciirjg  llic  sitnalion  of  ilie  organs  on  the  Phrenological  bust, 
while  others  experience  die  greatest  diffictdiy  in  doing  so*  The 
former  have  Locality  and  Form  large,  the  lalier  small,  indicated  by 
a  general  narrowness  at  die  top  of  die  nose.  The  latter  state  dieir 
own  inability  as  an  objection  against  the  system ;  but  iliis  is  equally 
logical  as  if  Mr.  Milne  were  to  di}ny  die  existence  of  a  variety  of 
colors,  because  his  own  orgaji  of  Coioruig  is  so  defective  tliat  he 
camiot  perceive  them. 

Locality  appears  to  be  an  element  in  a  genius  for  geometry. 
In  the  heads  or  busts  of  six  or  seven  eminent  mathematicians  which 
I  have  carefidly  examined,  this  organ,  and  also  those  of  Size,  Indi- 
viduality and  Comparison,  aie  large.  Indeed,  pure  geometry  treats 
only  of  the  relations  of  space,  and  does  not  imply  agency,  or  any 
relation,  except  tliat  of  proportion;  and  hence  it  might  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  to  belong  lo  the  sphere  of  dte  organs  now  mention* 
ed.  Negative  cases  also  coincitic  with  tliese  positive  observations. 
Zerah  Colburn,  die  American  youth  who  was  celebrated  for  bts 
aridimelical  powers,  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics,  but  with 
very  lilde  success.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  taught  tlie 
first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  understood  the  propositions,  but  felt 
DO  interest  io  the  study.  He  liked  algebra  much  better ;  and  lie 
has  die  organ  of  Number  large,  but  that  of  Lorality  deficient.  The 
gentleman  who  liad  taken  charge  of  his  education,  it  is  said,  at  first 
intended  him  for  a  niathematiciani  but  afterwards,  finding  tliat  his 
genius  did  not  he  that  way,  directed  his  attention  lo  law.  Mr, 
George  Bidder,  when  a  mere  child,  dis|jlayed  such  astonishing 
talent  as  a  mental  calculator,  that  several  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh 
were  iiuhiced  In  take  dmrgc  of  bis  education;  and,  on  die  supposi- 
tion tliot  his  abilities  extended  lo  mathcmaticaJ  science  grnendlyj 
selected  for  him  tJie  profession  of  on  engineer.  Having  b^ 
diis  in  tend  on,  and  having  observed  that  in  bis  head  tbo  € 
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the  matheaiQiical  raculdes  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordiimry 
degree,  I  tnTerred  ihat  liis  eminence  as  a  fnaiheinatfcian  woukt  not 
equal  that  which  he  had  attained  as  a  calculator,  and  commimicated 
this  conviction  in  wriling  to  Principal  Baird,  one  of  liis  patrons. 
Mr*  Bidder  subsequently  pursued  tJie  study  of  mathematics ;  but, 
at  Oie  end  of  two  years,  both  he  himself  and  Professor  Wallace 
infornoed  me,  that  he  was  not  distinguished  for  more  than  commoa 
ability  ui  the  clasg. 

When  the  group  of  organs  situated  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  namely, 
Imliviiluality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Locality,  are  all  large, 
tliere  is  generally  a  strong  talent  for  dynamics.  Persons  thus  en- 
dowed excel  in  turnini^,  and  in  archery  ;  and  if  Const  rue  livcness 
be  also  full,  and  they  have  been  bred  lo  professions  tn  which  they 
find  no  scope  for  these  faculties,  they  frequentJy  set  np  private 
work-shops,  and  become  inventors  and  improvers  of  machinery. 

The  organ  of  Locality  is  generally  much  larger  in  men  than  m 
women  ;  and  the  manifestations  correspond. 

Dr.  Gall  cites  several  cases  of  diseased  affection  of  this  ot-gan; 
and  in  the  Plircnological  Journal,*  Mr.  Simpson  gives  a  highly 
interesting  detail  of  symptoms  attending  disorder  of  this  and  die 
other  knowing  organs  already  treated  of.  ll 

This  organ  is  possessed  hy  the  lower  animals,  and  many  infer- 
esting  facts  are  recorded  of  their  manifestations  of  the  faculty.  Dr. 
Gall  mentions  several  instances  of  dogs  returning  to  their  homes 
(I'om  a  great  distance,  wilboul  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
gtiided  hy  smell  or  sight.  *' A  dog/*  says  he,  "was  carried  in  a 
coach  from  ^'ienna  to  St.  Petershurgh,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
niondis  •  reappeared  in  Vienna :  Another  was  transported  from 
Yienna  to  London  ; — he  attached  himself  to  a  traveller,  and  em- 
barked along  wiih  him ;  but  at  the  moment  of  landing,  he  made 
hia  escn|>ti  and  rcrurned  to  his  native  city.  Another  dog  v^^as  sent 
from  Lyons  to  Mai*sellle?.  where  he  was  embarked  for  Naples,  and 
he  found  lits  way  bark  by  land  to  Lyons.'*  An  ass  shipped  at 
Gibraltar  on  bo.ird  die  Isler  Frigate  in  1816,  was  thrown  orer* 
board,  when  the  vh'smiI  struck,  at  Point-de-Qat  in  Spain,  a  distance 
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WSt  200  miles.  His  ears  had  holes  in  them,  indicating  ilmt  he 
Aad  been  used  for  carrying  criminals  when  flogged,  and  as  such 
aisses  are  abhorred  by  the  peasantry,  no  one  stopped  him,  and  he 
ijnmediaiely  returned,  ilirough  a  mountainoos  and  intricate  country, 
ijitersected  by  streams,  to  GibraUar-— Eiby  and  Spence*s  Emomo- 
Xogy,  p.  496.  The  common  hypotliestSj  Dr*  Gall  observes,  that 
«dogs  retrace  tlieir  way  by  tlje  aid  of  smell,  appears  abundantly 
JBbsurd,  when  apphed  to  cases  in  which  they  were  transported  by 
'^^rater,  or  in  a  coach;  and  die  idea  that  these  animals  can  discover  the 
effluvia  of  their  master's  person  across  a  space  of  several  hun- 
«dred  leagues ,  appears  equally  preposterous.  Besidesj  a  dog  does 
*Tot  return  home  by  the  straightest  road,  nor  even  by  tlic  precise  line 
in  which  he  was  carried  away;  and  some  naturalists  have  therefore 
tieen  obliged  to  admit  an  occult  cause  of  this  surprising  talent,  and 
M:iained  It  a  sixth  stmt*  Dr,  Gall  considers  it  to  belong  to  the  organ 
\^yi  Locality.  The  falcon  of  Iceland  returns  to  its  native  place  from 
Iktance  of  thousands  of  miles;  and  carrier  pigeons  have  long  been 
^braled  for  a  similar  tendency^  and  have  occasionally  been  ein- 
iloyed  in  consequence  to  convey  despatches.  Swallows,  night- 
s,  and  a  variety  of  sca-fowk,  migrate  from  one  climate  to 
r  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
tall  to  periodical  and  invohintary  excitement  of  this  organ. 
The  frontal  sinus  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  Locality,  but 
\^X  rarely  ascends  higher  than  the  lower  part  of  it;  and  while  prom- 
^»ences  formed  by  the  sinus  are  irregular  in  form,  and  generally 
l^orizontal  in  direction,  llie  elevations  occasioned  by  a  large  devel- 
c^peroent  of  Locality  are  uniform  in  shape,  and  extend  obliquely 
Xjpwards  towards  the  middle  of  die  forehead.  Furdier,  the  nega* 
^ve  evidence  in  favor  of  the  organ  is  irresistible,  and  it  is  ihere- 
fbre  held  as  esiablished. 


28. NUMBER, 


A  scBOLAR  of  St.  PoeltoUj  near  Vienna,  was  greatly  spoken  of 
in  that  city,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  calculation* 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksraltli,  who  had  not  received  any  partio 
ular  inslruclion  beyond  that  bestowed  on  oilier  boys  at  the  same 
school;  and  in  all  other  respects  was  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  them.     Dr.    Gall  made   him  come  to  Vienna,  and  presented 
him  to  his  audience  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age.     ^'Lorsqu'on 
luj  donnait,**  says  Dr*  Gail,  ''je  suppose,  trois  norabres  exprim^s 
chacun  par  dix  a  douze  chiflrcs,  en  lui  demandaDt  de  les  addidonner, 
puis  de  les  soustraire    deux  a  deux,  de  les  mLdliplier   et   de    les 
diviser  chacun  par  un  nombre  de  trois  chifires;  il  regardait  une 
seule  fois  les  nombres,  puis  iJ  levait  le  nez  et  les  yeux  en  Pair,  et 
il  jndiquait  le  rtsultat  de  son  calcul  mental  avant  que  tiies  auditeurs 
ji*eussent  eu  le  temps  dc  faire  le  calcul  la  plume  a  la  main.     11 
a%ait  cree  lui-meme  sa  jnethode.'*     An  advocate  of  Vienna  stated 
his  regret  that  his  son,  of  five  years  of  age,  occupied  himself  excJu- 
iively  with  numbers  and  calculation,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  liis  attention  on  any  other  object,  not  even  on  the 
games  of  youth.     Dr.  Gall  compared  his  head  witli  that  of  the  boy 
just  mentioned,  and  found  no  paiticular  reserablaoce,  except  in  a 
remarkable  prominence  at  the  external  angle  of  tlie  eye,  and  a  little 
to  the  side.     In  both,  the  eye  was  in  some  degree  covered  by  ihe^ 
external  angle  of  the  upper  eyebrow.     These  cases  suggested  tl 
idea  that  the  talent  for  calculation  might  be  connected  with  a  par — 
Ocular  organ;   and  Dr.  Gall  sought  for  men  disthiguished  for  thi^ 
power,  in  order   to   verify   Uie  discovery.     He   repaired   to   th^ 
Councillor  M  ante  Hi,  whose  favorite  occupation  was  to  invent  ancf 
solve  problems  in  mathematics^  and  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and 
found   the   same   configuration  in  Iuju*     He  next  went  to    Baroo 
Vega,  author  of  Tables  of  Logarithms,  at  tiiat  time  Professor  of 
Malliematicsj  mid   who,  in  every  other  talent,   ''  dlait  un  homme 
fort  mediocre/*  and  found   in   him  the  same   fonii  of  head.     He 
then  visited  private  families  and  schools,  and  desired  the  children 
dbtinguished  for  abihty  in   calculation  to  be  pointed  out  to  him  ; 
and   still   the   same  developement   recurred.      He   Uierefore  felt 
himself  constrained  to  admit  a  special  organ  and  faculty  for  this 
taletit. 
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The  organ,  when  large,  fills  yp  ibe  head  ouiside  of  the  external 
sngle  of  the  eye,  a  very  little  below  tlie  poiat  calleri  ibe  external 
angular  process  of  the  fronld  bone. 

The  special  function  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  calcnlatJon  hi 
general.  Dr.  Gall  calls  it  **  Le  Hm  des  nombres;  *^  and,  wliile 
he  states  distinctly  that  anthmetlc  is  its  chief  sphere,  he  regards  it 
as  also  the  organ  of  roallieinalics.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  ihe  olher 
band,  limits  its  functions  to  arithmeiic,  algebra,  and  logarilhms  5 
and  b  of  opinion  that  the  other  branches  of  mathematics,  as  geom- 
etr)',  &c.  are  not  the  simple  results  of  this  faculty.  In  ihis  analysis 
he  appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  Mr.  George  Bidder,  when 
only  seven  years  of  age,  and  without  any  previous  insiriJcltOBj 
showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mental  calctilation  ;  and  I  have 
seen  him,  when  only  eleven,  answer  the  most  complicated  tjues- 
lions  in  algebra,  in  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half,  without  the 
aid  of  notation.  When  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  before  I 
had  seen  blm,  a  gentleman  waited  on  me,  accompanied  by  threo 
boys  of  nearly  equal  ages,  and  said,  *'  One  of  these  is  George 
Bidder,  the  celebrated  mental  calculator,  can  yon  tc41  which  is  he 
hy  hfs  Jjedd?"  On  examining  the  organ  of  Number  in  all  of  them, 
I  replied  that  one  of  them  ought  to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  arith- 
mettca]  talent  ;  that  another  should  possess  it  in  a  considerable 
degree  ;  but  that  tlie  third  must  be  Bidder,  because,  in  him,  the 
organ  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  gentleman 
then  stated  that  the  indications  were  perfectly  correct  ;  that  the 
first  was  a  boy  who  had  been  remarked  as  dull  in  his  ariihmetical 
studies  ;  die  second  was  die  most  expert  calcuKitor  selected  from 
a  school  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  third  was  Bidder*  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  a  similar  cxperimenl  which  was  tried  with  hnn,  and  widi 
the  same  result.  He  gives  a  detailed  acconnt  of  Zcrah  Colburn^ 
the  American  youth  who  exhibited  great  talents  for  calculation,  and 
in  whom  also  the  orj^an  was  found  lnr*i,e.  This  young  man  visited 
Edinburgh  J  and  aflbrded  the  phrenologists  of  this  city  an  opportu- 
nity of  verifying  Dr.  Gall's  observations,  which  were  found  to  be 
correct.     Masks  of  him  and  Bidder  were  taken,  and  now  form 
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cession  wiih  difficult  calculations.  In  the  Hospital  of  Vienna,  he 
saw  a  paiteni  whose  insanity  degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  who 
neveriheless  occupied  hiniself  solely  vviili  counting.  He  stopped, 
however,  regularly  at  ninety -nine  ;  could  never  be  induced  to  say 
one  hundred,  and  recommenced  counting  at  one.  M.  L.  A,  G^Ks, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Hydrocephalus,  mentions 
ihe  case  of  a  boy,  who,  though  stuptd  in  every  other  respect,  slill 
manifested,  in  Ins  twelfth  year,  an  astonishing  memory  for  numbers, 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  Benevolence  ;  which  qualities,  however* 
he  adds,  disappeared  in  proportion  us  his  malady,  hydrocephalus* 
increased. 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whetlier  this  faculty  exists  in  the 
lower  animals  or  not.  George  Le  Roy  states  from  obsenationt 
that  magpies  count  three  ;  while  Dupont  de  Nemours  asserts  that 
diey  count  nine  :  Dr.  Gall  does  not  decide  the  question. 

The  organ  is  eslahlished. 

29* ORDER. 


Order  supposes  a  plurality  of  objects  ;  but  one  may  have  ideas 
ahout  a  nuniher  of  things  and  their  qualities,  without  considering 
them  in  any  order  wlialever.  Every  arrangement  of  external 
articles  is  not  equally  agreeable  to  tlie  mind  ;  and  ihe  disposition  to 
be  delighted  with  order,  and  distressed  by  disorder,  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  endowment  of  any  other  faculty.  There  are  indi- 
viduals  who  are  martyrs  to  tlie  love  of  order,  who  are  distressed 
beyond  measure  by  llie  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly  satisfied 
when  e%*ery  thing  is  well  arranged.  These  persons  have  the  organ 
m  question  large.  The  Forl  of  arrangement,  however,  prompted 
by  this  faculty,  is  diHerent  from,  ahhough  perhaps  one  element  lo, 
that  philosophical  method  which  is  tlie  result  of  the  perception  of 
the  relalions  of  things.  The  faculty  of  which  we  here  speak  ogives 
method  and  order  in  arranging  objects,  as  they  are  physically  re- 
lated ;   but  philosophical  or  logical  inferences,  ibe  conception  of 
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sysleraatizing  or  generalizing,  and  the  idea  of  classifications,  are 
formea  by  llje  reflecting  faculties.  Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that 
the  Sauvage  de  TAveyron  at  Paris,  though  an  idiot  in  a  very  high 
degree,  cannot  bear  to  see  a  chair,  or  any  otlier  object  out  of  iis 
place  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  ihing  is  deranged »  he,  without  being 
excited  to  it,  directly  replaces  it.  He  saw  also  in  Edinburgh  9(^^^H 
girl,  uho,  in  many  respects,  was  idiotic,  but  in  whom  the  Jove  of^^^H 
order  was  very  active »  She  avoided  her  brother's  apartment.  In 
consequence  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  io  it. 

Dr.  Gall   mentions,  that  he  has   met  wiili  facts  which  strongly 
indicate,  dial  ^*  order''  depends  on  a  primitive  faculty;   but  that. 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  organs  placed  in 
supercihary  ridge,  and  the  small  size  of  this  organ  in  particular, 
pointed  out  by  Dn  Spurzheim,  he  has  not  been  able  to  collect  i 
sufficiency  of  determinate  facts  lo  authorize  liim  to  decide  on  iti 
situation.* 

I  have  seen  several  instances  in  confirmation  of  ibis  orgao.  AM 
gentlenioji  of  this  city^  whose  mask  is  sold  as  an  illustration  of 
"  order,*'  has  a  large  developeo^ent  of  it  ;  and  his  perception  of 
symmelricul  arrangement  is  exceedingly  acute.  On  each  super-' 
ciliary  ridge  of  this  cast,  there  is  an  elevation  resembling  a  small 
pea,  which  is  frequently  inistoken  for  the  organ  ;  that,  however, 
apt>ears  to  be  merely  a  projecting  point  of  the  frontal  bone,  lo 
which  some  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  are  attached*  The 
developeraent  of  the  organ  is  indicated  by  a  great  fulness,  produc- 
ing a  square  appearance  at  the  external  angles  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead.  1  have  seen  other  cases,  in  which  that  part  of  the 
brain  was  very  small,  and  tlie  love  of  order  was  extremely  deficient. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  organ  as 
ascertained.  The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask  marked  ^^  French  M, 
D.,"  in  Douglas,  and  in  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller,  and 
small  in  Anne  Ormerod. 


*  Stir  les  Fonctioni  du  Cenre«ii}  torn.  Iv.  p  467. 
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30. EVENTUALIXr* 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  protnloeDce  or  rounded  fulness 
to  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 


Prrr, 


Moons. 


SBmiBAH* 


dualiljr  moderato. 
9C  Coiupofison  ratber  larfv. 


30.  Evrniuiiltty  flmalL  30.  Evt^niuality  l&rgOt  ■ 

34.  Comparifoii  very  large.     34.  ComporUoa  fulL 


Afier  Dr.  Gall  had  discovered  sn  external  sign  of  the  talent 
for  learning  by  lieart,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  thai  it  by  no 
meana  indicated  every  species  of  iuemory*  He  oliserved,  ihat, 
among  his  school-fellows,  some  excelled  in  verbal  inomriry,  and 
remembered  even  words  w!iich  they  did  not  understand  ;  while 
otliers  ivere  deficient  in  this  [|ualifjcation,  but  recollected  with 
uncommon  facility  facts  and  events;  that  some  were  distinguished 
by  a  great  memoTy  of  places  ;  some  were  able  to  repeat,  wfibotit 
mistake,  a  piece  of  music  %vhich  tlicybad  heard  only  once  or  twjce, 
while  others  excelled  m  recollecting  numbers  and  dates  ;  but  no 
individual  possessed  all  of  these  talents  combined  in  himself. 
Subsequently  to  these  obsen-'alions,  he  learned  that  philosophers 
before  him  had  arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  and  bad  distingui.shed 
three  varieties  of  memory, — memory  of  things,  *'  niimoria  rtalis*^* 
verbal  memory,  ^^mtmoria  verbalis ;'*^  and  memor>'  of  places, 
"  mtmoria  locaUs,'*^  In  society,  he  obsen'ed  persons  who,  though 
not  always  profound,  were  learned,  liad  a  superficial  knowledge  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  knew  enough  to  be  ca[>able  of  speaking 
on  ibeni  with  facility ;  and  he  found  in  them  the  middle  of  the  lower 
purt  of  llie  forehead  very  much  developed.  At  first  he  regarded 
^^      this  as  the  organ  of  the  *^  memory  of  things  ;^^  but,  on  farther  r^doc 
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tion,  lie  perceived  J  that  the  name  *'  memorj  of  things"  does  not 
bclude  the  whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  organ  now  under  con- 
sideration. He  observed,  that  persons  who  had  this  part  of  the 
brain  large,  possessed  not  only  a  great  memory  for  facts,  but  were 
distinguished  by  prompt  conception  in  general,  and  an  extreme 
facility  of  apprehension;  a  strong  desire  for  information  and  instruc- 
tion; a  disposiiion  to  study  ill  branches  of  knovvledge,  and  to  teach 
these  to  others  ;  and  also,  lliat,  if  not  restrained  by  the  higfier 
facultieif  suck  persons  were  naiorally  prone  to  adopt  ihe  opinions 
of  others,  to  embmce  new  doctrtDet,  and  to  modiry  tJieir  own 
mincb  according  to  the  manners,  ctitfomsj  and  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  surrounded*  He  therefore  rejected  the  name, 
''  memory  of  things,"  and  he  adopted  the  appellations  *'  Stns  des 
chose* J  itns  d*educabiHtet  de  perftctibilite ;"'  to  distinguish  tliis 
faculty. 

These  observations  of  Dr*  Gall  apply  chiefly  to  the  part  of  the 
brain  now  designated  by  Eventuality;  he  did  not  treat  of  Individu- 
ality as  a  separate  organ;  and  In  his  plates  it  is  left  without  mark  or 
nu  nher. 

The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  take  cognizance  of  motion 
or  active  phenomena,  indicated  by  verbs.  In  such  expressions  as 
the  MOCK  f alls  ^  the  horse  gallopSy  the  battle  hfoughtj  the  sub- 
stantive springs  from  Individual! tyj  and  the  verb  from  Eventuality. 
It  prompts  to  investigation  by  experiment,  while  Individuality  leads 
to  observation,  individualiiy  gives  the  tendency  to  personify 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  Ignorance  or  Wisdom  ;  and  Eventuality  to 
represent  ihem  as  acting.  In  a  work  written  by  an  author  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  in  whom  both  of  these  organs  were 
large,  Ignorance  and  Common-sense  were  represented  as  person- 
nges  who  addressed  the  people,  excited  them  to  action,  and 
themselves  performed  a  variety  of  parts;  Ignorance  "  stole  a  march 
on  Common-sense,''  who  by  dexterous  expedients  extricated  him- 
self from  the  difficulty.     An  atithor  in  whom  Individuality  is  large 

[id  Eveniuaiily  small,  will  treat  his  subjects  by  description  chiefly; 

[id  one  in  whom  Eventuality  is  large  and  Individuality  small j  will 
Dfti      *  acti' —   ^*»  deal  little  in  physical  description. 
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Sheridan  possessed  both  organs  large,  with  those  of  Size  ana 
Locality  amply  developed  ;  and  ilie  followmg  passage  affords  an 
example  of  ihe  prominence  which  ihe  physical  appearances  of 
objects  obtain  in  his  composition.  Speaking  of  a  woman  and  her 
husband,  he  says,  ^'  ller  fat  arms  are  strangled  with  bracelets, 
whiib  belt  them  like  corded  brawn, — You  wish  to  draw  her  out  as 
you  would  an  opera-glass.^ — A  long  lean  man,  with  all  his  arms 
rambling,  no  %vay  to  reduce  him  to  compass,  unless  you  could 
double  him  up  like  a  pocket  rule. — With  his  arras  spread  he'd  lie 
on  the  bed  of  ware,  hke  a  cross  on  a  Good  Friday  bun.— If  he 
stands  cross-legged,  he  looks  like  a  caduceus,  and  put  him  in  a 
fencing  attitude,  you  would  lake  him  for  a  chevau-de-frisej — to 
make  any  use  of  him,  it  must  be  as  a  spontoon  or  a  fishing-rod, — 
When  ills  wife  's  by,  he  follows  Uke  a  note  of  admiration. — See 
ihcm  together,  one  's  a  mast,  and  the  other  all  hulk,^ — she  's  a  dome, 
and  he  *«  built  like  a  e;las5*house; — when  they  part,  you  wonder  to 
see  the  steeple  separate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they  to  em- 
brace, he  must  hang  round  her  neck  hke  a  skein  of  thread  on  a 
lacemaker's  bolster  ;  to  sing  her  praise,  you  should  choose  a  ron- 
deau, and  to  celebrate  him  you  must  write  all  alexandrines." 

In  the  busis  and  porlrails  of  Pope,  Individuality  is  greatly  hife- 
rior  in  dimensions  lo  Eventuality;  and  ibis  author  rarely  excels  in 
describing  physical  appearances,  while  he  surpasses  in  represent- 
ing action.  The  following  lines  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  are 
intended  to  describe  a  beautiful  lady;  but  it  wi!!  be  observed  that 
they  represent  action,  condition,  and  quality,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  substantive  existence,  with  its  attributes  of  form,  color,  size, 
and  proportion.* 

"  Not  with  more  glories  in  the  etherio!  plain » 
L  The  tun  firvt  riic«  o'er  the  pnrpled  main, 

^^^^  Than^  iHiiiiig  forth^  the  rival  of  hiii  boamt 

^^^K  Lftuncbed  on  the  bcrtom  of  tlie  iilver  Tbwjiei. 

^^^B  F&if  njinphi  and  wetl-dn»eed  youthi  aroujid  her  fthoM  ; 

^I^L  Dot  every  eye  waa  fixed  on  her  aloxke^ 

*  Some  aeute  and  intereiling  ob«ervatioos  by  Mr.  Hewitt  WaUoo,  on  the  rclir 
tlon  between  Ihi  writinfi  of  thece  and  other  aiiihora,  and  Iheir  cen'bral  or^nip 
will  be  fboad  in  Noa.  91  and  25  of  the  Phreiiolo|rical  Joumai 
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Ofi  her  white  br<?a5t  a  spark  Hog  croBs  ahe  waft?, 
Which  Jewa  might  kjsfl,  and  inBdels  adore. 
Her  lively  look*  a  Bprightly  mind  dificloflef 
Quick  as  her  ejes  and  as  uti£ixed  ha  Ihoae : 
FkTora  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  ejcienda : 
Oil  she  rejccta,  but  never  once  offendf. 
Bright  OB  the  *un  her  eyea  the  g^kiffn  strike , 
And|  like  that  surii  Uioy  ehiae  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  Bwectneua  void  of  pride^ 
Alight  hide  her  faults^  if  belle*  had  fVtilta  to  hide  : 
If  to  her  fthmre  some  Icinale  errors  fallj 
Look  on  ber  face,  and  you  '11  forget  tliem  all/* 

Rape  iff  tkt  Lock. 

This  organ  is  largely  developed  m  eliiJdfen,  and  gives  them  an 

appetite  for  knowleflge,  in  the  form  of  stories  and  narratives.  In 
praciical  life,  it  cfiieUy  gives  the  tdlent  nf  ohscrving,  recollecting, 
ftnd  describing  action  ;  in  oilier  words,  of  observing  the  occur- 
rences of  which  history  is  composed,  and  of  telling  the  story  of 
what  we  know.  When  deficient,  great  difficuhy  is  experienced  in 
observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  active  phenomena.  Such 
a  person  may  have  his  head  filled  with  general  impressions  of 
conversations^  without  any  precise  ideas  of  the  topics  discussed ; 
so  that  when  he  shall  attempt  to  report  what  he  has  heard,  he  will 
discover  that  he  cannot  do  so,  frojn  knowing  no  part  of  it  disiinctl}'- 

When  the  organ  is  large,  the  individual  wili  remember  the  pre- 
cise statements  of  an  author,  whose  works  he  has  read ;  when 
sinall,  he  will  recollect  only  the  general  import. 

If  EventuaUty  be  large,  and  Concentrativeness  deficient,  the 
qualities  of  observation  and  narration  mny  be  possessed,  but  the 
narrative  will  resemble  a  description  of  figures  in  a  carnival  ;  it  will 
be  full  of  hfe,  action,  and  incident,  but  deficient  in  onward  con- 
tinuity; with  Concentrativeness  large,  the  story  would  more  nearly 
resemble  a  regular  draniii. 

If  Individuality  be  large,  physical  substances  may  be  remem- 
bered vividly  by  it^  their  relations  by  Locality,  and  their  causes 
and  elfects  by  Causality;  but  if  Evenliiality  be  deficient,  extreme 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  bringing  together  these  items  of 
information,  and  presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  natural  narrative. 
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A  person  in  whom  Litis  combination  exists,  and  in  whom  Con- 
central iveness  is  large,  will  fed  strongly  llie  desire  of  communi- 
cating the  quality  of  continuiiy  to  Ills  narrativ^e,  and  on  important 
occasions  he  will  prodace  it  by  laboriously  writing  down  all  llie 
elementary  ideas  of  his  subject,  by  transposing  them,  by  fiJlbg  up, 
and  striking  out  parts,  until  the  whole  sliall  cohere  wiih  neatness 
and  consistenry*  Such  a  combination  will  fit  its  possessor  for 
studying  physical  more  successluily  ihan  moral  science  ;  because 
iction  is  the  [jrimary  elemefii  of  the  latter. 

If  Concentrativeness  and  Eventuality  be  boih  deficient,  the  liter- 
ary or  philosophtcal  prodnetions  of  the  individual  will  be  marked 
by  omissions  of  important  intermediate  ideas  ;  m  oral  discourses 
he  will  combine  description  witli  inference,  without  taking  suffi- 
cient notice  of  modes  of  action  ;  he  will  often  wander  from  his 
subject ;  and,  in  sliort,  he  will  display  great  knowledge  of  objects 
which  exist,  togetlier  willi  profoujid  reflection  on  tlieir  relations, 
and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  convt?yjng  to  the  minds  of  his  readers 
or  auditors  pbiloso|>hical  convictions,  similar  to  those  which  exist 
ID  his  own  mind  ;  and  this  will  be  owing  chiefly  to  deficiency  in 
the  power  of  representing  by  Eventuality  modes  of  action,  and  of 
giving,  by  Concentraiivencss,  continuity  to  tlie  thread  of  hts  dis- 
courses. 

Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Concentrativeness,  are  indispens- 
Jible  qualities  lo  a  successful  teacher.  I  have  never  seen  a  person 
capable  of  interesting  chiUiren  and  exciting  their  intellects,  who 
was  deficient  in  both  the  first  and  second.  His  manner  of  com- 
municating knowledge  is  then  vague,  abstract  and  dry,  altogether 
unsujted  lo  tlieir  mental  condition.  These  tliree  organs  large, 
combined  with  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  Benevolence,  and  Con* 
scientiousne5s,  and  an  active  tempenunent,  constitute  the  leading 
elements  of  a  good  icaclier* 

When  both  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  the  indi* 
vidnal  pos^esaes  two  importmit  qualities  for  general  business. 
They  confer  that  readiness  of  observation  and  talent  for  detail, 
which  are  essential  to  the  management  of  affairs.  The  lawyer  so 
endowed  is  enabled  readily  to  apprehend  tlie  details  of  his  cases, 
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easily  to  recollect  the  principles  of  law,  the  dicta  of  legal  authors, 
and  the  decisions  of  courts,  as  matters  of  fact  ;  and  to  reproduce 
the  whole  in  a  connected  narrative  before  a  judge  or  jury.  His 
power  of  applying  principles  to  new  cases^  depends  on  the  reflecl- 
iDg  facuhies  ;  but  aldiongh  these  be  powerful,  yet,  if  Individuality 
and  Eventuality  be  deficient,  he  may  feel  great  difhcully  in  prepar- 
atioD,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  his  ideas.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
most  enunent  practical  lawyers,  particularly  in  England,  are  di5- 
tioguished  by  a  great  developement  of  these  organs ;  which  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  public  speaker,  to  give  him  a  command 
over  the  materiel  or  details  of  his  subject,  and  to  enable  hlni  to  set 
it  forth  clearly  and  naturally  to  his  audience.  1  have  observed 
them  large  also  in  practical  physicians ;  for,  in  the  profession 
of  medicinej  prompt  and  accurate  observation  Is  one  important 
element  in  excellence. 

Both  organs  are  large  in  authors  who  acutely  observe  objects 
that  exist,  and  also  life,  manners,  and  occurrences,  such  as  Le 
Sage,  De  Foe,  and  the  Author  of  Waverley.  They  are  essential 
to  the  composition  of  such  works  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  in  which  a  strong  impression  of  reality  JS  produced 
by  a  minute  description  of  particular  objects  and  actions.  In  a 
mask  preserved  in  Dublin,  and  said  to  be  that  of  Swift,  the  oi^ns 
appear  very  large. 

When  both  organs  are  small,  the  individual  will  retain  only 
general  ideas,  and  will  experience  great  ditlicully  in  becoming 
learned ;  he  may  see,  hear  or  read  many  facts,  hut  tliey  will  make 
only  a  faint  impression,  and  soon  escape  from  his  mind ;  he  will 
feel  great  ditTiculty  in  commanding,  without  previous  preparation, 
even  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses. 

These  faculties  desire  only  to  know  existence  and  facts,  and  do 
not  reason  or  trace  rclailons*  Hence  a  person  in  whom  they  are 
strong,  and  in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  ai'c  deficient,  gains  his 
knowledge  by  questioning  and  obsen^ation.  If  we  tell  him  two 
facts,  which  clearly  imply  a  tliird,  he  will  not  naturally  endeavor 
to  find  it  out  by  his  own  suggestion,  but  will  instantly  put  another 
question.       Hence,    also,  the    tendency  of  these    faculties    is    to 
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recollect  facts,  according  as  Uiey  occur,  and  not  according  to  any 
philosophical  relations  between  them.  Mrs.  Q^uickly'^s  speech 
to  Fal  toff  is  a  beauliful  iQustralion  of  tliis  kind  of  understanding. 
She  is  reminding  liim  of  his  promise  of  i-narriage,  and  says, 
*'Thou  didst  swear  lo  me  on  a  parcel-giU  gobhtj  sitting  in  mjf 
di}lphin-chamber^  at  the  round-tabky  by  a  sea-coal  firtj  on 
Wcdntsday  in  Whiigun-week^  when  the  Prince  broke  ihif  head 
for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor  ;  tliou  didst 
swear  to  me  ihai^  as  $  was  wa<shing  ihjf  woitnd^  to  marry  me,  and 
make  me  ray  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  tljou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  good- 
%mft  KttcKy  (he  butcher's  wi/i,  come  in  then^  and  call  me  Gossip 
Quickly?  coming  in  to  borrone  a  mess  of  vinegar  ;  telling  us^  she 
had  a  good  disk  of  prawns;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some; 
^chereby  /  told  tbet^  they  teere  ill  for  a  green  wound ;  and  didst 
not  tlioii,  when  she  teas  gone  down  stairs^  desire  me  to  be  no  more 
so  familiariiy  with  such  poor  people^  saying,  that  ere-long,  they 
should  call  me  Madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  mt,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  9  I  put  Uiee  now  to  ihy  book-oath  ; 
deny  il  if  thou  canst.''*  Here  is  a  surprising  variety  of  trivial 
circumstances,  connected  by  no  link  but  that  of  the  order  of  tlieir 
occurrence.  Yet  every  one  must  perceive,  that  they  have  an 
effect  in  producing  the  impression  of  reality  on  ilie  niind»  Wv 
feel  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  promise,  which  is  substantiated 
by  so  particular  a  detail  of  facts,  every  one  of  which,  indeed, 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  witness  to  its  truth , 

'  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  Eventuality,  says,  ''  This  faculty 
recognises  the  activity  of  every  other,  whether  external  or  internal, 
and  acts  in  its  turn  upon  all  of  them.  It  desires  to  know  every 
thing  by  experience,  and  consequently  excites  all  the  other  organs  to 
activity;  it  would  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  tourh;  is  fond  of  gen- 
eral instruction,  and  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge. 
It  is  essential  to  editors,  secretaries,  historians  and  teachers.  By 
knowing  the  functions  of  the  other  powers,  tliis  faculty  contributes 
essentially  to  tlie  unity  of  Consciousness.  It  seems  to  perceive 
tlie  impressions,  w^iich  are  the  immediate  functions  of  the  external 
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senses,  and  to  change  these  uito  noiiom  or  ideas.  Moreover,  it 
appears  to  be  essential  to  attention  In  general,  and  to  ilie  recogni- 
tion of  tlie  eniity  myself  In  p!iilosoj)Iiy*  Its  sphere  of  activ^ity  h 
very  great,  and  every  philosopliic  system  has  taken  account  of 
some  of  its  operations."* 

Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  part  of  die  hraln  here  named  Eventuality, 
as  tJie  organ  of  '^the  sense"  of  things  in  man,  and  of  educabiJit}r 
or  perfeciibility,  in  die  lower  animals.  Wiile  he  adnuts  that 
every  facully  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education^  he  forms 
a  scale  of  ilje  heads  of  animalsj  from  the  crocodile  and  frog  up  to 
man,  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  the  more  this  part  of  the  brain 
IS  developed  in  each  species,  the  higher  are  its  natural  susceptibili- 
ties of  being  tamed  and  taught^  Camper  and  Lavaler,  he  adds, 
had  made  similar  observations ;  but  they  did  not  distinguish  special 
faculties  and  organs.  Dr.  Spurzheim  acknowledges  tiie  correct- 
ness of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Gall,  tliat  tame  animals  have  fuller 
foreheads  than  wild  ones,  and  that  animals  are  generally  tameable. 
In  proportion  to  die  developemeni  of  their  foreljcads ;  but  con- 
ceives, diat  Dr.  Gal]  attributes  to  a  single  faculty,  manifestations 
which  depend  on  intellect  generally*  Eveniualiiy  does  not  fdl 
the  whole  forehead ;  and  the  other  organs,  situated  there,  also 
contribute  to  the  efiects  observed  by  Dr.  Gall.  The  ohsen^aiion 
of  ihe  latter,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  precision,  rathej"  than  in 
truth.  Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  in  the  lower 
animals,  as  the  source  of  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  described 
it  as  situated  in  tliem  in  the  middle  of  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  fore- 
head* The  organ  of  Educability,  which  is  distinct,  be  says,  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  tlie  loiter  part  of  the  forehead. 

The  older  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  any  faculty  distinctly 
analogous  to  Eveniualiiy ;  but  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, f  t\ liose  acute* 
ness  I  have  so  often  praised,  admits  a  power  of  the  oiind  under 
the  name  of  '^  Simple  Suggestion,  **  which  corresponds  very 
closely  witJa  it ;  and  he  reduces  Conception  and  Memory  of  the 
metaphysicians  to  this  principle  of  Simple  Suggestion, — The 
organ  is  estabhsbed. 
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Tjir   power  of  conceiving  Time,  and  of  remembering  circum- 

stanres  coiinoclcd  by  no  link,  but  the  rckilon  in  wliich  they  stand 
to  each  oiher  in  chronology,  and  also  ihe  |JOvver  of  observing 
lime  in  perfanning  music,  is  very  dilTerent  in  difierent  individuals. 
Many  observations  have  been  made  on  tJiis  organ ;  and  it  is  now 
aacertained.  The  special  faculty  seems  to  be  tlie  power  of  judg- 
ing of  time,  and  of  intervals  in  general.  By  giving  the  perception 
of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  to  be  one  som'ce  of  pleasure  in 
dancing.     It  is  essential  to  mnsic  and  versification. 

>fr,  Simpson,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  tliis  faculty,  published  in 
the  Phreno[ogieal  Journal,*  states,  that  "  We  have  found  the  organ 
largely  rieveloped  in  those  who  show  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
lapse  of  minutes  and  liours,  so  as  to  name  the  time  of  the  day, 
vritiiout  having  recourse  to  tlie  clock ;  and  also  iu  those  who 
perceive  ihoso  minuter  divisions,  and  iheir  harmonious  relations, 
which  constitute  rhythm,  and  who,  when  ihey  apply  the  tart  to 
QRisic,  are  called  good  timists, — a  distinct  power  from  thai  of  the 
mere  melodist,  and  often  wanlijig  in  him ;  while  it  is  matter  of  the 
commonest  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  sensibility  to 
rhythm,  called  Time,  is  marked  in  iliose  who  have  a  very  made- 
rate  perception  of  melody.  Such  persons  are  invariably  accurate 
dancers,  observing  delicately  die  time,  though  indifferent  to  the 
melody  of  the  violin.  We  have  made  many  obser^-ations,  both  in 
persons  who  liave  both  Time  and  Tune  large,  and  in  those  who 
have  only  one  of  them  in  large  endownenl,  and  w^e  have  never 
found  Uie  manifestations  fail.  Very  lately  we  were  struck  with 
th©  uncommon  prominence  of  the  organ  of  Time  in  a  whole  family 
of  young  people,  and  inquired  whether  or  not  they  danced  with 
accuracy,  and  loved  tlancing  ?  We  were  answered,  that  tliey  did 
both  in  a  remarkable  degree;  and,  as  we  lived  near  them  for 
some  weeks,  we  observed  that  dancing  was  a  constant  and  favor- 
ite pastime  of  tbetrs,  mren  out  of  doors.      Their  danring-master 
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informed  us,  thai  the  accuracy  of  their  time  exceeded  that  of  any 
pupils  he  had  ever  taught.  There  was  thus  evident  in  these  young 
persons  an  intense  pleasiire  in  accurate  rhythmical  movemenls*" 

The  fact  that  many  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  dance  with  pre 
cisioDj  and  much  pleasure,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Simpson* 
"That  Time,'*  says  he,  '*  may  be  marked  with  the  utmost  precis- 
ion to  the  eye,  is  a  fact  famiUar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  a  regi 
ment  of  soldiers  go  through  the  manual  and  platoon  exercbe,  with- 
out a  single  word  of  command,  by  obeying  the  movements  of  llie 
fugleman,  who  gives  Uie  time  lo  ihe  eye ;  and  who  that  has  seen 
this  done  by  a  practised  corps,  is  ignorant  that  there  is  great  pleas- 
ure in  witnessing  the  exquisitely  limed  movements  of  the  exercise? 
Now,  suppose  a  dancer,  unaided  by  music,  were  to  keep  his  eye 
on  any  pei'son  or  object  which  was  marking  dancing-lime  lo  his 
sight,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  he  could  dance  to  it.  A  deaf 
person  could  perforiTi  the  muiiiual  exercise  from  the  time  given  by 
the  fugle-man  ;  and  just  as  easily  could  a  deaf  person  dance  with 
his  eye  upon  the  violin-bow^,  or  the  player's  arm,  or  on  ihe  move- 
ment of  the  drumsticks, 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther,  and  show^  that  the  sense  of 
touch  may  be  the  channel  through  which  die  organ  of  Time  is 
excited,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  hearing  and  sight.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  a  soldier  could  perform  ilm  manual  exercise  to  a 
succession  of  taps  on  the  shoulder ;  and  lo  time,  in  the  same  way 
given,  might  a  person  dance* 

*'  What  we  have  said  is  confirnied  by  fact.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  do  dance,  taking  the  time  by  the  eye,  either 
from  the  violin-player's  arm,  or  at  second  hand,  but  insiantane- 
ously  from  the  other  dancers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  and  gentleman  in  England,  both  of  rank,  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who,  in  addition  to  many  other  accomphshmenls,  dance 
with  the  greatest  grace  and  precision,"— See  also  Phren.  Journal, 
voL  iv.  p,  509 » 

The  origin  of  the  no  don  of  Time  has  greatly  puzzled  the  meta- 
physicians. Lord  Karnes  says,  thai  we  measure  it  by  the  number 
of  ideas  which  pass  in  the  mind  ^  but  experience  contradicts  this 
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supposiiioni  for  time  never  appears  so  sliort  as  i^bea  ideas  are 
most  numerous,  and  pass  most  rapidly  ihrougb  tho  mind*  Tbe 
idea,  UiaL  it  depends  on  a  separate  faculty  and  organ ,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact  ;  for,  as  llie  organ  of  Time  majr 
remain  inactive,  while  the  others  are  vividly  excited,  it  foUows- 
lliat  our  perceptions  of  duration  will,  on  such  occasions,  he  indis- 
tineti  and  time  willy  in  consequence,  appear  brief. 

The  talent  of  using  tenses  properly  in  composition  appears  to 
depend  on  this  organ.     Probable. 


32.  —  TUNE. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  a  girl  named  Bianchi,  of  about  6v6 
years  of  age,  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  for  what 
talent  she  was  most  distinguished.  He  discovered  in  lier  no 
indication  of  ifn  extraordinary  memory  ;  and  the  idea  had  not  then 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  talent  for  music  could  be  recognised  by 
the  conformation  of  the  bead.  Indeed,  he  bad  not  at  that  lime 
ascertained  the  different  kinds  of  memory  ',  but  his  friends  never- 
theless maintained,  that  tlie  young  Bianchi  bad  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  music,  and,  as  he  had  not  discovered  that  talent  in 
her,  tbey  inferred  ibat  ilie  doctrine  which  be  taught  of  external 
signs  for  different  kinds  of  memory  was  unfounded.  This  child 
repealed  whatever  she  iieard  sung  or  played  on  the  piano,  and 
recollected  whole  concerts  if  sbe  had  heard  them  only  twice.  Dr. 
Gall  askod  if  she  learned  every  thing  by  heart  with  equal  facility, 
but  he  was  told  that  sbe  possessed  this  astonishing  memory  in 
music  alone.  He  concluded  that  a  well  marked  diiference  exists 
between  memory  for  music,  and  the  olber  kinds  of  memory  with 
which  he  was  then  acquainted,  and  that  every  kind  has  its  distinct 
organ.  He  prosecuted  his  observations  with  frej»h  ardor,  and  at 
last  discovered  tliat  the  talent  for  music  is  connected  uitlj  tlie 
organ  now  nnder  discussion.  He  calls  it,  **  Lt  sem  dt$  rappoHB 
-  det  tons;  *'  **  expression/*  says  Dt,  Gall,  "qui  rattache  b 
B  maniere  dont  I 'intellect  du  music leD  met  en  oetivre  Ics  rapports 
W      des  tons  a  la  mani^re  d'agir  des  sens  en  g^niral*^' 
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The  orgao  of  Tune  bears  the  same  rekiion  to  the  ears,  which 
the  organ  of  Color  does  to  the  eyes.  The  ear  receives  the  im- 
pressions of  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by 
them  ;  but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of  tones,  nor  does  it  judge 
of  their  relations  ;  it  does  not  perceive  the  harmonies  of  sound ; 
and  sounds,  as  well  as  colors,  may  be  separately  pleasing,  though 
disagreeable  in  combination.  A  friend,  in  a  letter  ^vritten  from 
India,  formerly  quoted,  says,  *'  Melody  is  the  pleasure  arising  from 
successions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  each  other.  Harmony  is 
that  arising  from  combuied  sounds,  or  from  several  striking  the  ear 
simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  playing  difi'erent  parts.  The  former  re- 
quires much  less  of  the  ore;an  than  die  latter; -and  hence  the  Scotch 
with  no  great  Tune  are  melodists,  but  nothing  as  musicians**' 

A  corre:?pondent  of  the  Pltrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  216, 
mentions  that  "  he  has  a  most  singular  tendency  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another;  for  instance,  if  he  hears  the  piano  played,  every 
sound  seems  to  resemble  a  particular  color,  and  so  iinlforra  is  thb, 
that  he  tliinks  he  could  almost  make  a  gamut  of  colors.  Some 
notes  are  yellow,  others  green,  otliers  blue,  &c*"  In  liim  Com- 
parison is  large,  but  neidier  Coloring  nor  Tune  are  so, 

A  great  developement  of  the  organ  enlarges  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  forehead  ;  but  its  form  varies  according  to  the  direction  and 
form  of  the  convolutions.  Dr.  Spurzheira  observes,  that,  m  Gliick, 
and  others,  this  organ  had  a  pyramidal  form  ;  in  Mozart,  Viotti, 
Zumsleg,  Dussek,  Crescentini,  and  others,  the  external  comers  of 
the  forehead  are  enlarged,  but  rounded.  Great  practice  is  neces- 
sar}"  to  be  able  to  observe  iJiis  organ  successfully  ;  and  hegitmers 
should  place  together  one  person  possessing  a  genius  for  music, 
and  anotlier  who  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  any  two  notes, 
and  mark  the  difference  of  their  heads.  The  superior  develope- 
ment of  the  former  will  be  perceptible  at  a  glance.  The  faculty 
gives  the  perception  of  melody  ;  but  this  is  only  one  ingredient  in 
a  genius  for  music.  Time  is  requisite  to  a  just  perception  of 
intervals,  Ideality  to  give  elevation  and  refinement,  Secretiveness 
and  Imitation  to  produce  expression  ;  and  Constructiveness,  Form, 
Weight,  and  Individualityj  are  requisite  besides,  to  supply  mechan- 
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*cd  expertness,  necessary  to  successful  perfonnance.  The  largest 
^Tgan  of  Tune  will  not  enable  its  possessor  lo  play  successfully  on 
tiie  harp,  if  Weight  be  deficient  ;  the  capacity  of  communicating  to 
the  string  llie  precise  vibratory  impulse  requisite  to  produce  each 
particular  note  will  then  be  wanting. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  dial  lie  bad  examined  the  heads  of  the  most 
cjelebmled  musical  performers  and  singers,  such  as  Rosini,  Catala- 
nj,  Slc.  and  found  tlie  organ  uniformly  large,  and  that  the  portraits 
and  busts  of  Hayden,  Gliicki  Mozart,  &c.  show  it  also  largely 
developed.  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  Madame  Cutdtuii-,  and 
cnanj  eminent  private  musicians,  and  found  tlie  organ  confirmed  in 
veiy  instance.  Dr.  Gall  remarks  farther,  that  a  great  develope- 
ent  is  not  lo  be  expected  in  ever}^  ordiuary  player  on  a  musical 
iostrument.  With  a  moderate  endowment,  Uie  fingers  may  be 
rained  to  expertness  ;  but  \vhcn  die  soul  feels  the  inspiration  of 
ircnonious  sounds,  and  die  countenance  expresses  Uiat  voluptuous 
pture  which  thriUs  dirough  the  frame  of  the  real  musician,  a  large 
^^rgan  will  never  be  wanting. 

"11  me  parait,**  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "que  les  hommes  qui  sonl 
^apables  de  deduire  les  lois  de  ia  composition  dcs  lois  des  vibra- 
tions sonores,  et  des  rapports  des  tons,  et  d'etablir  ainsi  les 
jjrincfpes  les  plus  g^n^raux  de  la  musique,  doivent  etre  doues  en 
iraeme  temps  d^un  organc  dcs  nombres  ti'^s  deveUoppe  ;  car 
3 'exercise  de  ce  degr^  du  talent  musical  exige,  sans  contredit, 
l)eaucoup  de  calcul ;  aussi  la  circonvolution  infcrieure  de  I'organe 
jnusical,  la  plus  lajge  de  routes,  se  conunuc  imm^diatemcui  dans 
3'organe  des  nombres.  Ceci  explique  pourquoi  on  pcut  etre 
excellent  muslclen,  et  n 'avoir  pas  le  talent  de  la  composition  j  etre 
^rand  compositeur  sans  etre  en  nieme  temps  grand  music icn. 

The  heads  of  Italians  and  Germans  in  general  are  broader  and 
iuller  at  the  situation  of  this  organ  than  those  of  Negroes,  Ota- 
heitians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  in  general  ;  and 
musical  talent  is  more  common  in  the  former  than  the  latter. 

Mr.  Scott  has  published    in   tlie    Phrenological  Journal,!  ^^^*^ 
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Ji  boys  advance  from  puberty  to  manhood,  and  just  at  the 
*'  n  the  head  is  receiving  llie  largest  accessions,  the  voice  is 
trom  the  small  shrill  pipe  of  llie  boy  to  {he  grave  loncs  oi 


Ifi  men  who  have  small  or  moderaiely-sized  heads,  particu- 
r  the  lower  propensities  arc  moderately  developed,  ihe  voice 
Miches  to  die  shrill  pitch  and  softness  of  a  woman's. 
In  women  who  have  large  heads,  particularly  if  the  lower  pro- 
Mes   are  fully  developed,   the  voice   is   generally  grave,  and 
laches  in  its  tones  to  a  man's,     I   have  been  informed,  that  it 
•I 'en  obsen'ed  of  women  who  are  subject  to  iiymphomaniay 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  paroxysm,  their  voices  are 
M,  low,  and  rough,  like  those  of  men.     This  fact,  if  sufficiently 
tablished,  would  go  far  to  prove,  that  low  and  rough  notes  are 
rvutural  language  of  die  lower  propensities. 
'  So  far  I  have  observed  in  generii);  but  I  would  wisli  ihat  those 
ho  have  an    opporlunily  would  make   observations   which   may 
:>nfirm  the  above,  or  show  whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to 
ilic  rule.     1  do  not  recollect    to   have   seen  any.      h  would   be 
<iesirable  to  ascertain,  whedier  oil  the  bass-singers  in  our  bands  and 
cboirs  have  large  heads,  and  the  counter-tenors  among  men  small 
ones ;  or  whether  the  depth  of  voice  is  in  proportion  to  the  dev el- 
opement of  the  cerebelhjm  \ — whether  the  women  singers,  whose 
Yoices  are  pitched  low,  have  larger  heads,  or  a  fuller  endowment 
me  lower  propensities,  than  those  who  have  treble  voices, 
I**  It  is  undoubted,  that  the  quality  of  lone,  as  well  as  the  pitch, 
ads   considerably  on   the    nature  of   the   developenieni.     In 
Jomen  who  possess  Combativeness  and  Dcstructivencss  well  de- 
jped,  the  voice,  though  shrill,  is  sharp,  and  the  tones  pierce 
I  ear  like  a  sword.     In  women  who  are  eiven  to  scolding,  this 
piercing  cpiality  of  voice  will  invariably  be  noticed  ;  and  it 
one  of  tlm  most  unpleasant  circumstances  attending  it.     If 
lady  would  utter  the  same  words  in  a  moderate  tone,  the  nui- 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great.     In  like  manner,  in  men  who 
large  Descnsctiveness,  if  the  head  is  otherwise  large  and  well- 
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bead,  small  cerebellum,  and  the  other  propensities  below  an  aver- 
age, whose  voice  is  nevertheless  a  deep  rich  bass.  It  is  certain 
that  the  developeinent  of  brain  has  some^  and  even  an  important 
influence  on  the  quality  of  ihe  voice  :  but  so  Iiave  the  lungs  and 
larjnx ;  and  it  is  still  unascertained  bow  much  of  the  actuaJ  effect 

^  is  ailributable  to  each. 

Wben  an  average  developement  of  Tune  is  combined  with  high 
mlelfi^ctual  orgaus,  tbe  siipcrior  objccls  \vi(h  wlnili  these  are  con- 
versant^ generally  attract  the  mind,  and  music  is  litde  cultivated. 
Wbeu,  on  the  other  band,  these  arc  small,  and  Ideality,  Hope, 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Wonder,  wliicli  Tune  is  parlicularly 
calculated  to  gratify,  are  large,  tbe  tendency  lo  practice  music  is 
much  stronger.  Hence,  widi  the  same  absolute  developement  of 
this  organ,  very  dilTerent  practical  results  may  ensue ;  but  this  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  tbe  principles  of  tbe  science  ;  for  it  is  tho 
predomiuance  of  parlicular  organs  in  an  individual  that  decides  the 
bias  of  bis  mind ;  the  organs,  largest  in  si^e,  always  tending  most 
powerfully  to  seek  gratification. 

As  I  be  organ  of  Tune  is  frequently  developed  only^  in  a  very 
moderate  degree,  and  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  defective,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  fashionable  practice  of  teaching  music  lo  young 
ladies  indiscriminaiely,  williout  regard  to  the  size  of  the  organ, 
must  be  mischievous,  absurd,  and  productive  of  misery  to  un- 
talcnicd  pupils.  Dr.  Neil  Arnot— who  is  no  phrenologist — feel- 
ingly alludes,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics,  to  the  prejudice  which 
**in  the  present  day,  condemns  many  ynnng  women  possessed  of 
every  species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  lliat  of  noU-distin' 
guhhingj  to  waste  years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire 
this  talent  in  spite  of  nature;  and  yet/'  he  adds,  **  wben  they 
have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can,  they  have  only  the  merit  of 

I  l>eillg  Tnachines,  with  performance  as  little  pleasing  to  tnte  judges 

LBS  would  be  the  attempt  of  a  foreigner,  who  knew  only  the  alpha- 
bet of  a  language,  to  recite  pieces  of  expressive  poetry  in  that 
language.     Such  persons,  %vhen  libertv  comes  to  them  bv  age  or 
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admirable  Essays  "on  Music,  and  the  different  faculties  which 
concur  in  producing  it,"  which  will  be  found  highly  deserving  of 
attention.  He  conceives  Tune  to  be  the  primitive  faculty  which 
distinguishes,  "  U<,  That  agreement  of  component  vibrations  in 
simple  sounds,  which  constitutes  them  musical;  2d^  That  relation  in 
separate  sounds  emitted  together,  which  constitutes  harmony;  and, 
Srf,  That  relation  in  successive  notes,  which  constitutes  melody." 
He  then  considers  the  auxiliary  faculties  requisite  to  the  practical 
musician  (namely  those  before  enumerated,)  and  points  out  the 
effect  of  each  in  conducmg  to  musical  genius.  ^'  Imitation,"  says 
he,  "is  necessary,  particularly  to  the  vocal  performer,  to  enable 
bim  to  imitate  the  sounds  he  hears,  and  to  give,  by  bis  own  vocal 
organs,  a  correct  copy  of  the  music  which  he  wishes  to  execute. 
Accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  observation,  that  all  singers  who  sing 
naturally  and  easily,  possess  a  considerable  organ  of  Imitation." 
He  then  enters,  at  considerable  length,  into  the  subject  of  musical 
expression.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  "  although  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  made  observations  sufficiendy  accurate  and  numerous 
to  prove  the  fact,  tiiat  there  is  a  correspondence  in  all  cases 
between  the  voices  of  men  and  women,  and  their  cerebral  devel- 
opement.  The  subject  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  I  mention  it 
more  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  others  to  make  observations,  tJian 
from  any  value  I  attach  to  any  observations  of  my  own.  Some 
facts  there  are,  however,  which  are  matters  of  common  notoriety, 
and  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  at  least  a  general  correspon- 
dence; and  further  light  might,  doubdess,  be  thrown  upon  it,  by 
more  accurate  and  minute  observers. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  heads  of  women 
are  comparatively  smaller  than  those  of  men,  and  that  their  voices 
are,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  smaller  and  shriller  than  the  mal^ 
voice. 

"  Boys  under  puberty,  who  have  smaller  heads  dian  full  growc* 
men,  have  voices  small,  shrill,  and  soft,  like  a  woman's. 

"  The  voices  of  children  of  both  sexes,  but  particularly  girlst 
are  shriller  than  even  the  adult  female  voice. 
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motion  to  another  person;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usualj  only 
somewhat  fatigued. 

^*  On  Monday,  24lh  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Tune ;  and  slated,  that  she  bad  been 
dreaming  a  great  deal  of  hearing  the  jxntut  miuic  ;  that  she  felt 
quite  excited  by  it,  and  could  not  even  now  get  the  in^pression 
out  of  her  head.  The  day  passed  on,  however,  and  nothing 
remarkable  occurred. 

^*  On  Tuesday  1  found  that  1  had  been  rather  anxiously  expect- 
eo.  During  the  night  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with  tlie 
recurrence  of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and 
performed  the  most  beautiful  airs,  with  a  distinctness  which  sur- 
passed those  of  the  preceding  niglit.  These  dreams  continued 
for  some  hours,  and  left  such  ao  impression,  that  on  awaking  she 
thought  she  could  almost  note  down  one  piece  of  composition 
which  liiid  particularly  pleased  her.  But  what  is  very  remarkable, 
the  excessive  excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had  now  reached 
a  height  that  could  not  be  controlled  \  the  patient  fch,  not  to  say 
a  desire  only*  but  a  strong  and  irrenstibk  passion  or  craving  for 
music,  which  it  was  painful  beyond  endurance  lo  repress.  She 
insisted  on  getting  up>  and  being  allowed  to  play  and  sing  ;  but 
ihal  being  for  many  reasons  unadvisable,  she  tlien  ber^ed  to  have 
a  friend  sent  for  lo  play  to  her,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from 
a  very  painful  state ;  but  shortly  after  the  craving  of  tfie  faculty 
became  so  intolerable^  Uiat  she  got  bold  of  a  giiiiar,  lay  down 
upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  the  torrent,  and^  with  a  volume, 
clearness,  and  strength  of  voice,  and  a  facility  of  execulion,  which 
ivould  have  astonished  any  one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before, 
she  sung  in  accompaniment  till  her  musical  faculty  became  spent 
and  exhausted.  During  this  lime  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the 
forehead  was  still  felt,  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  uneasiness  all  over  the  coronal  and  anterior  parts  of  the  fore* 
head.  Regarding  all  these  phenomena  as  arising  from  over-excite- 
ment chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I  directed  the  continued  local 
application  of  cold,  and  such  other  measures  as  tended  to  allay  the 
increased  action,  and  soon  after  the  young  iady  regained  her  ordi* 
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6ary  state,  and  has  not  since  had  any  return  of  these  ei^traordinaiy 
symptoms. 

*'  In  this  case^  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred,  put 
leading  queries  on  my  purl,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  Uie 
part  of  the  patient,  alike  out  of  the  question.  Tlie  paio  in  ibe 
organ  was  dlsimclly  and  repeatedly  complained  of  for  many  hours 
(at  least  36)  before  iho  first  night  of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less 
than  three  day^  before  the  irresistible  waking  inspiraljon  tras  felt. 
When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Cfxisience  of  the  pain,  I 
imagmcd  it  to  arise  from  an  affeciion  of  the  membranes  covering 
that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  termin- 
ate in  any  such  mnsieal  exhibition  as  afienvards  took  place  ;  and, 
in  fact,  although  the  yoong  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  raelo- 
dions  dreams,  my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  allliough,  thanks  to 
Phrenolo^%  my  alarm  was  not  so  great  as,  ihat  of  her  relations^ 
when,  on  entering  the  house  on  tlie  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  2iilh, 
I  heard  the  soutul  of  the  guitar  mingling  with  the  full  and  harmo- 
nious swell  of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might  show  itself  when  In 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health  and  vigor*" 

Dr*  Spurzlieini  mentions,  that  the  heads  and  skulls  of  birds 
which  sing,  and  of  those  which  do  not  sing,  'and  the  heads  of  the 
different  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  which  have  a  greater  or  Jess 
disposrtiou  to  sing,  present  a  conspicuous  difference  at  the  place 
of  this  organ.  The  heads  of  males,  for  instance,  and  those  of 
females  of  the  same  kind  of  singing  birds,  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  diflerent  dcvelopement.  The  organ  is  large  in  Haydn, 
Macvicar;  small  in  Sloaoe,  and  remarkably  deficient  m  Attn 
Orraerod.  This  girl  was  admitted,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  into 
the  asykim  for  the  blind  at  Liveqjool,  and  during  two  years,  means 
were  unsparingly  employed  to  Gultivate  and  improve  any  musical 
talent  which  slic  mic;ht  possess,  but  *'  witli  such  det^ded  want  of 
success,  that  her  teachers,  Mr.  Handford  and  Mr.  Piatt,  men  of 
unceasing  perseverance,  and  constantly  accustomed  to  the  most 
stubborn  perversencss,  were  tit  kst  under  tlie  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  altogether/' — Phren.  Joiirn.  voL  ii.  p,  642,  The 
figure  represents  her  head,  the  organ  of  Tuue  being  tiirown  jiko 
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the  outline  on  her  left  side,  and  the  head  of  Handel,  the  organ 
being  brought  iiHo  line  on  his  right  side.     Establiahed. 
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The  Iiistorj  of  die  discovery  of  this  organ  has  already  been 
given  m  llie  inlrodiiction,  page  44* 

A  laree  tievelopcment  of  rhis  organ  is  indicated  by  the  promin- 
ence and  depression  iif  the  eyes,  ihis  appearance  being  produced 
by  convolutions  of  the  brain,  situated  in  ihe  posterior  and  transverse 
part  of  the  upper  orbitary  |date,  pressing  the  hitter,  and  with  it  the 
•yes,  more  or  less  forward,  donnward  or  outward,  according  to 
ibe  size  of  the  convolutions.  If  the  fibres  be  long,  tlicy  push  the 
eye  as  far  forward  as  the  eyelirows ;  K  they  are  only  thick,  they 
push  thena  toward  liie  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  doivmvards.^ 
When  ilie  knowing  organs  are  very  large,  and  the  eyebrows  j)roject, 
the  t?yes  may  appear  less  prominent  than  they  really  are.  The 
projection  of  the  eyes  over  ilie  cheek-bone,  and  (heir  depression 
downwards,  are  the  proper  signs  of  the  organs  being  largo* 

The  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  understood  by  a  sl»ort  elu- 
cidation. The  dideretit  faculties  being  active,  produce  desires, 
emotions,  and  intellectual  conceptions^  The  mind  wishing  to 
communicate  a  knowledge  of  these  to  other  individuals,  can  accom- 
plish this  end  only  by  miikinr  ,.•—-.  r>xpressive  of  their  existence- 
These  signs  may  consist  of  ih  ir  gestures,  looks,  and  cries. 


*  Tlio  Qtfn^n  of  Form  prodiiccfl  onlj  diHanm  iHween  the  eje« ;  witJiont  nrndff  - 
ing  litem  )miiiuiioiii,  or  puAlitiig  ibcui  do wu  ward. 
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that  naturally  accompany  the  activity  of  the  several  faculues,  and 
^bich  being  part  of  our  constitution,  are  universally  understood, 
and  constitute  what  is, termed  natural  Language;  for  example, 
nature  has  formed  an  association  betwixt  the  external  appearance 
of  misery,  and  the  faculty  of  Benevolence,  so  that,  on  th6  pre- 
sentation of  the  appearance,  the  faculty  starts  into  activity,  and 
generates  the  emotion  of  pity  :  She  has  associated  the  bcvitf 
of  Wit  with  external  objects,  so  that,  on  the  presentment  of  cer-< 
tain  circumstances,  laughter  is  instantaneously  excited.  These 
Signs  require  only  to  be  presented,  and  they  are  understood  in  all 
countries,  and  by  all  nations. 

But  mankind  possess  the  power  of  inventing  and  establishing 
arbitrary  iigns  to  express  their  feelings  and  conceptions.  For 
example^  the  words  Love,  Compassion,  and  Justice,  are  mere 
coDvendonal  signs,  by  which  we  in  Britain  agree  to  express  three 
internal  feelings  or  sentiments  of  the  mind  ;  and  there  is  no  natural 
ooDoexion  betwixt  the  signs  and  the  things  signified..  The  meta- 
physicians might  attribute  this  power  to  Association;  but  we 
observe  it  to  belong  to  the  faculty  of  Language.  Persons  possess- 
ing this  faculty  strongly,  have  a  great  natural  power  of  inventing 
arbitrary  signs,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them,  when  invented  by 
others.  But  this  faculty  gives  the  capacity  of  learning  the  signs 
ahnCy  and  the  meaning  of  them  is  acquired  by  other  faculties  : 
If  a  horse,  for  instance,  is  presented  to  the  mind,  the  faculty  of 
Language  gives  the  desire  to  find  a  name  or  sign,  by  which  to 
indicate  the  conception  of  it,  and  also  the  power  of  associating  the 
appearance  of  the  object,  with  the  sound  or  name  when  invented. 
But  the  meaning  or  signification  which  the  word  will  embrace, 
will  depend  on  the  perfection  of  other  faculties.  For  example,  the 
iaculty  of  Form  will  judge  of  tlie  form  of  the  horse ;  Size,  of  its 
dimensions ;  Coloring,  of  its  color.  Now,  a  blind  man,  by  aid 
of  the  faculty  of  Language,  may  learn  to  connect  his  own  notions 
of  a  horse  with  the  sound  of  the  name  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his 
conceptions  must  be  very  different  from  those  attached  to  it  by  a 
person  who  sees  ;  for  the  blind  man  could  not  judge  of  its  color  at 
ill,  and  not  very  correctly  of  its  form  and  size.     In  the  same  way, 
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any  one  having  die  faculty  of  Language,  may  learn  the  occasions 
and  nianner  in  which  the  word  justice  is  generally  used  ;  but  how 
imperfect  must  be  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  in  the  mind  of  a 
person  like  David  Ha^art,  who  was  extremely  deficient  in  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness,  compared  with  the  notion  attending  it 
in  the  mind  of  a  person  in  whom  tliat  organ  is  extremely  large  ? 

Every  metaphysical  author  complains  of  the  ambiguity  of  words, 
and  shows  how  the  vagueness  of  their  signification  retards  the  pro« 
gress  of  moral  and  intellectual  science  ;  and  the  exposition  now 
given  shows  whence  this  vagueness  arises.  Before  individuals  can 
attach  precisely  the  same  conceptions  to  words  expressing  feelings 
and  judgments  of  the  understanding,  they  require  to  possess  a  simi- 
lar combination  of  faculties,  and  as  no  two  individuals  do  possess 
an  exactly  similar  combination  of  faculties,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
feeling  and  judging  alike  ;  there  will  be  shades  of  difference  in  the 
meaning  attached  by  diflferent  persons  to  such  terms,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  define  them.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
faculties,  the  very  definition  itself  is  differently  apprehended.  In 
mathematics  and  algebra,  the  things  indicated  by  the  signs  are  not 
feelings,  which  vary  in  every  individual,  but  proportions  and  rela- 
tions of  space  and  quantity,  which  have  a  fixed  and  definite  exist- 
ence, and  which,  if  apprehended  at  all,  can  be  conceived  only  in 
one  way.  Hence  the  precision  of  the  Language  of  these  sciences 
compared  with  that  of  metaphysics  or  moral  philosophy. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  framing  a  philosophical  language,  applicable,  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, to  moral  disquisitions.  To  apprehend  the  very  definitions 
of  the  words,  we  must  be  able  to  experience  the  sentiments  which 
they  are  intended  to  indicate ;  and  many  persons  are  capable  of 
doing  so  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  In  attending  to  the  style 
of  an  author,  he  will  be  found  to  use  those  words  with  most  pre- 
cision and  felicity,  which  express  mental  feelings  or  operations 
naturally  vigorous  in  himself.  Mr.  Stewart,  for  example,  writes 
with  great  beauty  and  correctness  in  narrative,  and  on  every  topic 
connected  with  moral  sentiments  ;  but  his  style  becomes  loose  and 
inaccurate  when  he  enters  upon  original  abstract  discussion,  requir* 
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fig  ihe  activity  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers.  I  infer  from  ilits, 
(hat,  in  him,  the  knowing  and  sentimental  organs  were  more  amply 
developed  ihan  those  of  reflection.  Moore  Uses  epithets  and  illus- 
trations, expressive  of  attachment,  with  great  frequency  and  imm- 
itable  beauty  ;  and  we  may  concede,  that,  ia  him^  Adliesiveness^ 
which  gives  such  feelings,  is  very  strong.  John  Bellingham,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  in  his  voloruinous  memorials,  petitions  and  letters, 
was  continually  writing  about  justice  and  injustice,  about  cruelty 
aod  oppression,  exe^rcised  towards  him  ;  but  the  acts  which  he 
specifies  are  discovered  by  every  well  constituted  mind,  not  at  all 
to  possess  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  tliera,  and  his  writings 
on  these  points  are  replete  with  the  grossest  abuses  of  words. 
This,  I  apprehend  to  arise  from  the  great  deficiency  of  Consci- 
entiousness which  is  discernible  in  his  head.  In  professional 
practice,  also,  every  lawyer  meets  wiiii  individuals  wlio  pretend  to 
be  ardently  desiring  justice,  and  who  speak  incessantly  about  jt^ 
but  who  evidently  do  not  perceive  at  all  what  it  is  ;  tlie  selfish 
faculties  in  their  case  so  fai"  predominating  over  ConscientiousnesSj 
that  they  never  Imv^e  correct  notions  of  the  natitre  of  justice.  Tlie 
same  tiling  happens  in  regard  to  religion.  Many  talk  about  it, 
and  against  it,  without  io  the  least  comprehending  the  object  of 
ilieir  vitii|>c ration.  In  like  manner  every  one  will  arknowleflge  In 
words  diat  chanty  is  a  duty ;  but,  on  inquiring  at  diifereni  j persons 
wliat  constitutes  charity,  we  sliall  find  their  notions  of  die  meaning 
of  the  vv^ord,  and  of  the  duty  also,  to  vary  exceeding;ly,  according 
to  their  developement  of  Benevolence,  in  proportion  to  Acquisi- 
tiveness and  Sclf-Esteem.'* 

^  Ttte«e  prtnciplci  enable  us  to  explain^  In  a  Bim[i!c  mftnn(^rj  Uie  Buurc«  and 
niLturc  of  eloquenet'.  !t  is  a  trile  obaenralioii,  Uinl  tvt»Ty  pnssion  is  i»k>i|neot, 
tJmt  is  to  Ba>%  uny  prfipKCiiaily  or  seiittiiitnt  fnuug;  vividly  active,  excitr^  iJie  HiC' 
ully  of  Ljing-ujige  lo  g^ivp  k  uUerancc;  and  ^.i  the  nipfital  '  -  ^tron^ly  fell, 

the  words  pariaice  of  die  ftjrco,  and  are  distingulHtied  riaion,  wtiicli 

oboraclerise  the  feeling'.  Populur  elofjiipncc  draws  taT^jrly  f/uui  Ute  propensitfpt 
and  flentinients,  and  hent^c  in  many  disltDg^iibhed  amlots  we  do  not  dJ»eovt?r  aa 
Isr^  d  devt.»lopeinpnt  of  llic  inti'llectual  organs,  rM  liioeie  would  e.\pcct  who  lintr 
ginc  that  oratory  ia  altogether  an  inlelkctuul  [»rodact;  bul  in  Itiem  an  unplo 
endowment  of  lliu  organs  of  the  proponslUes  and  scntinfieiiti  will  be  discoveped, 
Tbe  rbrenolojfical  Society  pogseises  masks  of  JJwrkc  and  Cur  ran.    The  former  m 
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e  powrer  of  associating,  by  means  of  the  faculiy  of  Laoguagei 
conceptions  of  external  signs,  is  Iiniitocf,  ho^vever,  in  one  respect* 
Any  indifferent  object  may  be  selected  antJ  used  as  tlje  arbhrary 
|Uga  of  a  pro^ieusUy,  reeling  or  conception;  but  if  the  object  stands 
Already  in  a  natural  reloiion  to  any  faculty j  it  cannot,  except  with 
great  dillienlty,  be  made  the  arbitrary  sign  of  an  opposite  emotioo, 
Vor  example,  we  might,  by  a  mutual  understanding,  constitute  a 
square  tii;ure  the  artificial  sign  of  tbe  emotion  termed  ra^e.  After 
the  agreement  was  understood,  lliat  6§ure  would  suggest  the  nouoo 
ol*rage,  just  as  well  as  the  letters  now  composing  that  word,  which 
are  mere  marks,  placed  in  a  certain  order :  But,  if  we  were  whim- 
sical enough  lo  make  the  outhne  of  a  sw^eet  and  smiling  couute- 
nance,  which  likewise  is  merely  a  species  of  form,  the  sign  of  tJiis 
emotioni  we  could  not,  except  w^iih  great  difficulty,  learn  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  rage  with  ibat  figure,  for  it  is  already  I  be  natural 
sign  of  emotions,  entirely  opposite ;  it  would  excite  Benevolence 
dirtcil^^  more  forcibly  than  Destructiveness  indirecdy,  through  the 
medium  of  Language;  it  would  call  up  ideas  of  joyfulness  and  inno- 
cence,  rather  than  of  anger  and  cruelty.  In  the  same  way,  we 
might  associate  feelings  of  veneration,  pity,  afTection  or  grief,  with 
soft  and  slow  notes  of  music,  because  these  notes,  which  produce 
emotions  of  a  specific  kind  themselves,  may  become  arbitniry 
signs  of  any  other  emotions  of  a  homogeneous  kind.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fonn  an  association,  by  which  soft,  slow  and  delicate 
tones,  would  become  the  artificial  signs  of  violent  rage,  jealousy 
and  fury;  because  the  natural  character  of  such  sounds  is  diix^-ctly 
opposite  to  the  character  of  such  feelings. 

Philosophers  have  written  voluminous  disquisitions  on  the  influ- 
ence of  words  on  thought ;  but  if  the  view,  now  presented,  be 
correct,  feelings  aad  conceptions  must,  in  every  instance,  precede 
words;  and  the  invention  of  a  term,  for  which  no  idea  exists, 
instead  of  being  a  great  step  towards  die  advancement  of  know- 


bj  much  Ui#*  mcwt  diiitinipiiBtitfd  f^>r  iuUtllr^t  m  hit  printed  ronuLirm^  aiut  him  fure- 
bc«d   iw  tho  htai  dtfrioi*^  rinprewion  truide  by  Currari  on  a  pnptikt 

twfmbly  wan  p«flui|>«  llip  I  he  two.     On  analysing  Curran'i  ornlifln*, 

howfrer^  no  hi|fher4ipeii  oi*  rclketing  power  irill  be  difcov«ce<l  in  ih^m  tlias 
ii  iodicftted  by  hia  randt. 
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ledge,  would  be  a  simple  absurdity.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  any  nation  is  a  correct  index  of  its  attainments;  but  this  happens^ 
because,  in  proportion  as  the  people  acquire  notions,  they  invent 
words  to  express  them,  and  hence  their  Language  is  commensurate 
with  their  mental  states. 

The  art  of  toriting  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  knowledge; 
but  it  does  so  only  by  giving  precision  to  words  and  permanence 
to  thought.  Written  words  are  to  thinking  what  cyphers  are  to 
calculation ;  they  record  our  past  attainments,  and  enable  us  to 
advance,  unincumbered,  in  the  path  of  discovery:  in  no  instance, 
however,  can  they  possibly  precede  the  march  of  ideas.  The 
new  nomenclature  of  chymistry  smooths  the  study  of  that  science; 
but  the  nomenclature  itself  was  the  resuli  of  correct  and  enlarged 
ideas  of  tlie  nature  and  relations  of  chymical  substances,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  formed  before  these  were  obtained. 

Persons  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Language 
abound  in  words.  In  ordinary  conversation  their  language  flows 
like  a  copious  stream, — in  speech  they  pour  out  torrents.  When 
this  organ  is  extremely  large,  and  those  of  reflection  small,  the 
individual  is  prone  to  repeat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoyance  of  the 
hearer,  the  plainest  sentences  again  and  again,  as  if  the  matter  were 
of  such  difRcuIt  apprehension,  that  one  telling  was  not  sufficient 
to  convey  the  meaning.  This  practice  appears  to  originate  in  an 
immoderate  power  and  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  so  great, 
that  delight  is  felt  in  mere  articulation,  independent  of  reflection. 
The  same  combination  produces  a  verbose,  cumbersome,  and 
inelegant  style  of  literary  composition.  Thomson's  Seasons  are 
chargeable  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  and,  in  the  portraits  of  the 
author,  the  organ  appears  very  large.  In  "  Dramas  of  the  Ancient 
World,"  by  David  Lindsay,  we  meet  with  examples  of  this  kind 
of  writing. 

"  My  gracious  kinsman 
What  good  occasion  now  hath  bronght  thee  hither  ? 

Noah. — Nothing  of  good,  for  good  is  flown  for  ever 
Away  from  this  stained  world,  and  spotless  truth, 
And  iteepinff  mercy,  veiling  their  bright  lookf 
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Wjlh  their  spread  pinionsi  K&vc  forvaken  earth, 
Ami  sauglit  n  refuge  at  the  sacred  foot 
Of  the  ALUiQurt*m  throne.*' 

The  DdugSf  p.  16. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  following  passage^  extracted  frotB 
a  periodical  publication. 

''We  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  to  oiii  readers,  occasionally 
to  lake  a  popular  sketch  of  the  brilliant  success  attending  the 
meritorious  activiii^  of  llje  respeclahk  circk  of  scientific  chymistsy 
whose  pursuits,  if  judiciously  exhibiled,  are  filled  to  interest  every 
mind  endowed  with  intellectual  curiosity/' 

Wheo  the  organ  is  verj'  small,  there  is  a  want  of  command  of 
expression,  a  pabftil  repetition  of  the  same  words,,  and  a  conse- 
quent povert}'  of  style,  both  in  writing  and  speaking.  The  style 
of  tlial  aullior  is  generally  most  agreeable,  in  whom  %he  organs  of 
Language  and  of  Reflection  bear  a  just  proportion  to  each  other. 
If  the  intellectual  powers  be  very  acute  and  rapid,  and  Language 
not  in  equal  proportion,  a  stammer  in  speecli  is  frequently  the 
consequence.  Individuality  and  Comparison  greatly  assist  this 
faculty,  when  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and 
grammar.  I  have  observed  that  boys  who  are  duxes  in  classes 
for  languages  generally  have  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Com- 
parison large  ;  and  that  this  endowment,  with  moderate  Language, 
accomplishes  more,  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  than  a  large  de- 
veloperaent  of  the  latter  organ  ^  with  a  small  endowment  of  ihe 
former.  Such  individuals  have  a  great  facility  in  recollecling 
rules,  as  matters  of  fact  and  detail,  in  tracing  etymologies,  and  in 
discriminating  shades  of  meaning ;  and  the  comhiuation  alluded  to 
gives  tliem  great  readiness  in  using  their  knowledge,  whatever  the 
extent  of  it  may  be. 

The  doctrine  before  laid  down,  that  the  signifiention  of  words 
is  learned  by  other  faculties,  removes  an  apparent  difficulty  that 
sometimes  presents  itself.  A  person  with  a  moderate  organ  of 
Language  will  sometimes  learn  songs,  poetry,  or  pflrticular  speeches 
by  heart,  with  considerable  facility  and  pleasure  ;  but  in  all  such 
cases » the  passages  so  committed  to  memory  will  be  found  highly 
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to  interest  his  other  powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality,  Tune, 
Veneration,  Combativeness,  Adhesiveness ;  and  the  study  and 
recollection  of  vocables  only  is  to  him  difficult  and  disagreea- 
ble. To  a  person,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  organ  is 
decidedly  large,  mere  words  are  interesting,  and  he  can  learn 
them  without  caring  much  about  their  meaning.  Hence,  also,  a 
person  with  a  moderate  organ  of  Language,  and  good  reflecting 
organs,  may,  by  perseverance,  learn  languages,  and  attain  to  profi- 
ciency as  a  scholar  ;  but  he  will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency, 
and  richness  of  expression  in  his  style,  either  in  his  own  or  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precbely,  on  what  powers  the  talent 
for  leammg  the  spirit  of  languages  depends.  The  fact  is  certvn, 
that  some  individuals  easily  learn  the  spirit  of  diflerent  languages 
without  having  a  great  memory  for  words  ;  while  others  readity 
acquire  words,  without  catching  the  spirit  of  any  language.  Dr. 
Grail  admits  two  organs  of  language ;  one  he  names  ^^  Sens  des 
mots  J  sens  des  noms^  memoire  des  mots^  memoire  verbah;^^  and  the 
other  ^^  Sens  du  langage  de  parole;  talent  de  la  philologie;^^  and 
attributes  to  the  latter  the  talent  of  philology,  and  acquiring  the 
spirit  of  languages.  The  former  organ  he  describes  as  lying  on  the 
posterior  half  of  the  super-orbitar  plate,  and,  when  large,  it  pushes 
the  eyes  outwards  ;  it  gives  a  talent  for  learning  and  recolJecting 
words  ;  and  persons  possessing  it  large  recite  long  passages  by 
heart,  after  reading  them  once  or  twice.  The  latter  organ,  says 
he,  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  super-orbitar 
plate,  and  the  eyeball,  in  consequence,  not  only  projects,  but  is 
depressed;  the  depression  producing  the  appearance  of  a  bag,  or 
folding  in  the  lower  eye-lid.  Persons  possessing  this  form  of  eyes, 
he  adds,  have  not  only  an  excellent  memory  of  words,  but  a  partic- 
ular talent  for  the  study  of  languages,  for  criticism,  and,  in  general, 
for  all  that  has  reference  to  literature.*  Dr.  Gall  states,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  delerniinalion  of  the  size  of  the  organ  of  words 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty  ;  as,  from  its  situation,  it  may 
extend  itself  to  the  sides,  as  well  as  forwards,  increasing,  in  the 
*  Sur  lea  Fonctiona  da  CerFcau,  tome  t.  p.  18  and  80. 
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former  case,  the  general  breadih  of  ilie  head  across  the  temples^ 
or  even  between  the  eyes  ;  so  that  much  remains  to  be  ascertained 

in  regard  to  it. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  band,  admits  only  one  orgnn  of 
Language,  lying  transversely  on  ibe  posterior  portion  of  the  supers 
orbitary  plates  ;  and  holds,  that  it  takes  cogmxance  both  of  words 
and  the  spirit  of  languages.  ^*  It  seems  to  nie^"  says  he,  ^'  that 
tlie  organ  nf  words  mifst  hare  its  Jaws  as  well  as  those  of  Color, 
Melody,  or  any  other  faculty.  Now,  the  law  of  words  consiitutes 
the  spirit  of  Jangiiago.  I  am  satisfied,"  he  continues,  ^^  that  thfs 
opinion  is  correct  ;  because  the  spirit  of  every  language  is  the 
same,  just  as  tlie  essence  of  all  kinds  of  music  is  alike  ;  that  Is, 
the  Jaws  or  principles  of  music  and  of  language  rule  utiiversally, 
and  are  constant ;  they  are  only  modified  in  different  nations,  by 
mod jficar ions  in  their  organs,  and  dissimilar  comhinalions  of  these 
in  each."  * 

I  am  disposed  to  coincide  with  Dr*  Spurzheim  in  this  view ; 
and,  perhaps,  by  analyzing  the  source  whence  the  structure  of 
Language  proceeds,  we  may  obtain  some  light  on  the  origin  of  a 
taste  for  the  spirit  of  languages,  as  distinguished  from  the  power 
of  learning  and  recollecting  words. 

Language,  then,  expresses  merely  the  feelings  and  conceptions 
formed  by  the  various  primitive  faculties,  acting  separately,  or  in 
combination.  Now,  let  us  imagine  the  cerebral  developement  of 
a  nation  to  be  distinguished  by  large  organs  of  the  Propensities, 
Sentiments,  and  Knowing  Faculties,  small  Reflecting  organs,  and 
iitlle  Secretiveness*  Their  language  being  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  such  a  combiuatioa,  would  naturally  abound  in  words  expressive 
of  simple  feelings^  conceptions  of  individual  objects,  and  their 
qualities  ;  while  it  woidd  be  poor  in  terms  of  abstract  relation, 
conceived  by  the  faculties  of  reflection-  For  the  same  reason, 
tlie  transitions  of  such  a  language  would  be  like  those  in  *Wri, 
(^uickly't  speech,  rapid,  and  in  ibc  order  of  the  casual  occur- 
rence of  the  circumstances  whiih  cxriied  the  ideas  ;  Secreiive- 
liess  being  small,  ilit-'ro  would  nalurally  be  little  ui volution  in  the 
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an^ement  of  the  words.  Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  that  in 
another  nation  Secretiveness,  and  the  ReBecting  organs,  predom- 
inated, the  genius  of  their  Language  would  differ  widely  from  that 
of  the  people  first  described.  Their  expressions  for  discrimioating 
individual  conceptions  would  be  fewer,  while  their  slock  of  words 
and  phrases,  designative  of  abstract  relation,  would  be  more  exten- 
sive,  and  the  general  structure  of  their  sentences  would  be  more 
involved.  Now,  suppose  two  individuals,  with  equal  organs  of 
Language,  and  consequently  equal  power  of  learning  words,  as 
mere  signs,  to  possess,  the  one  a  head  like  the  former,  and  the 
other  a  head  like  the  latter  people,  and  that  they  attempted  to  learn 
these  different  languages,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  one  with  the 
first  mentioned  developement  would  6nd  the  genius  of  the  first 
language  the  most  easy  and  natural  to  him  ;  he  would  acquire  its 
forms  of  collocation,  its  niceties  of  designation,  and  all  its  pretti- 
nesses,  with  facility  and  delight,  because  they  would  coincide  with 
the  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  of  his  own  mind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  attention  were  directed  to  the  langu^e  of  the 
second  people,  he  would  meet  with  greater  difficulties.  Altfaoij^h 
he  might  master  the  words,  he  would  not  find  the  idioms  natural ; 
and  the  forms  of  expression  depending  on  the  reflecting  powers, 
and  likewise  the  involution  introduced  by  Secretiveness,  would 
appear  to  him  extremely  intricate  and  unintelligible ;  be  would  be 
obliged  to  learn  them  by  ruhy  through  defect  of  instinctive  tact  in 
apprehending  them  ;  and  rules  alone  never  produce  a  really  ex- 
cellent linguist.  The  second  language,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
come  quite  naturally  to  the  other  individual  possessing  a  bead  like 
that  of  the  people  who  invented  it. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  talent  for  learning  the  genius  or 
spirit  of  different  languages  will  depend  upon  tlie  developemoit  of 
the  organ  of  words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  power  of  tha 
individual  to  enter  into  the  feelings,  and  form  the  prectte  kinds 
of  intellectual  combinations,  of  different  nations ;  or,  in  short,  upon    — j 
the  capacity  to  go  out  of  himself,  and  to  enter  mto  the  mental  atatas  ^ 
of  others ;  and  this  is  conferred  chiefly  by  Secretiveness,  Imittrnn^^ 
individuality  and  Eventuality,  aided  of  course  by  the  other'] 
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'lictildes.  Tins  wUl  be  best  understood  by  an  example.  If  two 
individuals  have  an  equal  developement  of  all  the  organs  except 
life  four  now  mentioned,  which  the  one  possesses  in  a  lijgh  degree, 
tnd  the  other  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  llie  former  will  have  a 
power  of  entering  into  die  feelings  and  reflecdons  of  others,  which 
the  latter  would  want  ;  and  iJiis  pow  er,  according  to  the  view  now 
fifesented,  would  render  him  more  apt  in  acquiring  the  spirit  of 
dttmaf  languages.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  theory,  tlirowu 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
by  facts.  I  know  ao  individuaJ,  who  has  an  excellent  developement 
of  many  of  the  organs,  but  is  a  ver)'  decided  character,  and  posses- 
ses litlJe  of  the  talent  of  entering  into,  or  accommodating  liimself  to 
ilie  feelings  of  oiliers,  and  he  experienced  an  inconceivable  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  the  simplest  French  idioms.  I  know  anotlier 
young  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  Latin, 
and  wiio  has  little  versatihiy*  In  diem,  the  organ  of  Language  is 
rather  deficient ;  but  then  I  have  met  w  ith  several  persons  iu  w  horn 
llie  organ  was  equally  deficient,  and  who  possessed  the  power  of 
learning  foreign  idioms  ;  and  in  tliem,  on  ilie  other  hand,  the  power 
of  amalgamation  with  the  mental  states  of  oUiers,  was  deejtiedly 
greater,  and  dieir  organs  of  SecrelJveness^  Imitation,  Individuality 
and  Eventuality,  were  larger. 

Alihoogh  the  tlieory  of  the  talent  for  pliOolog}^  is  involvea  in 
considerable  obscurity,  it  is  quite  certain  that  tlie  ready  command 
of  words  in  speech  or  writing  is  in  proportion  to  the  developement 
of  the  organ  situated  above  the  super-orbilar  plate,  and  llial  a  fluent 
Afator  or  author  is  never  found  u  ith  a  deficiency  of  it. 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  powder  of  using  words 
having  been  impaired  by  disease,  when  the  ability  to  arliculatei 
and  the  powers  of  perception  and  judgment,  remained  entire-* 
In  ll>e  Phrenological  Transitclions,  Mr,  Hood  of  Kilmarnock  has 
coimnunicated  a  very  interesting  instance  of  this  kind  which  fell 
imder  his  own  notice  as  medical  attendant.     The  patient,  a  sober 

*  In  No,  35  of  Phien.  JoiarnaJ,  Dr.  Gregory**  account  of  eSectfl  of  muriate  of 
morpliia  on  Language,  and  in  No.  3G,  Mr,  W.  A.  F*  Browne*i  account  of  dkeiaed 
nfieetioiui  of  the  aajtic  organ. 
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and  regular  nian  of  65  years    of  age,  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  wrilten  and  spoken  language,  on  the  evening  of  2d 
September  1822,  suddenly  began  to  speak  incobereotly,  and  became 
quite  unintelligible  to  all  those  who  were  aboni  hiin.     "  It  wbs  dU- 
covered  that  he  had  forgoUen  the  name  of  every  object  in  tu^ure. 
His  reeollection  of  things  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  but  tlie  namif 
by  which  men  and  things  are  known,  were  entirely  obliterated  from 
his  mind,  or  rather  he  had  lost  the  faculty  by  wliich  tliej  are  caJled 
up  at  tlie  control  of  tlie  will.      He  was  by  no  means  inaiienltve, 
however,  to  what  was  going  on  ;  and  he  recognised  friends  and 
acquaintances  perhaps  as  quickly  as  on  any  former  cxccaston ;  but 
their  names,  or  even  his  omi,  or  his  wife's  name,  or  tlie  names  of 
any  of  his  domestics,  appeared  to  have  no  place  m  his  recollection. 
"On  the  morning  of  the   4th    September/'  says  Mr*   Hood, 
"much  against  the  wisiies  of  his  family,  he  put  on  liis  clothes,  and 
went  out  to  tiie  workshop ;  and,  wlien  I  made  my  visit,  he  gave 
me  to  understand,  by  a  variety  of  signs,  that  be  was  perfectly  well 
m   every  respect,  \vith  the    exception    of  some  slight  uneasiness 
referrible  to  the  eyes  and  eyebrows.     I  prevailed  on    birn,  with 
some  difficulty^  to  submit  to  die  reapplication  of  leeches,  and  to 
allow  a  bhster  to  be  placed  over  lite  left  temple.     He  was  now  so 
well  in  bodily  health  tJiat  he  would  not  be  confined  to  Uie  house  ; 
and  Iiis  judgment,  in  so  far  as  I  could  form  an  estimate  of  it,  was 
imimpaired  ;  but  his  memory  for  words  was  so  much  a  blank,  tliat 
tlie  monosyliahles  of  affirmation  and  negation  seemed  lo  be  the  only 
two  words  in  the  language,  ijie  use  and  signillcation  of  which  he 
never  entirely  forgot.     He    comprehended  distinctly  every  word 
whicii  was  spoken  or  addressed  to  him  ;  and,  tliougli  he  had  ideas 
adequate  to  form  a  full  rci^ly,  the  words  by  which  these  ideas  are 
expressed  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind. 
By  way  of  experiment,   I  would  sometimes  mention  to  him  the 
name  of  a  person  or  ihmg.     His  own  name,  for  example,  or  tlie 
name  of  some  one  of  his  domestics,— when  he  would  have  repeat- 
ed it  after  me  distinctly,  once  or  twice  ;  but,  generally,  before  he 
could  do  so  a  third  time,  the  word  was  gone  from  him  as  completely 
as  if  he  liad  never  he  aid  rt  pronounced.     When  any  person  read 


Zj>  him  &oni  a  book,  he  bad  no  dl/Ficulty  in  perceiving  the  meaning 
^Df  the  passage,  but  he  could  not  Ijimself  then  read  ;  and  die  reason 
-seemed  to  be,  dml  be  had  forgoitcn  llie  elemenis  of  written  lan- 
guage, viz.  die  names  of  the  letters  of  tIjL»  alphabet.     In  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  he  became  very  expert  in  the  use  of  signs  ;  and 
lis  convale^cenre  was  marked  by  bis  imperceptibly  acquiring  some 
genera]  terras,  which  were  with  liiin  at  first  of  very  extensive  and 
-waried  application.     In  the   progress  of  his  recovery,  time  and 
K  space  came  botli  under  die  general  appellation  of  txmt.     All  future 
■  events  and  objects  before  hiin  were,   a.^  he  expressed  it,   *  ntxi 
tinu  ; '  but  past  events  and  objects   behind  him  were  designated 
*  last    time.  *     One    day   being   asked    his   age,  he   made  roc   to 
uinderstand  diat  he  could  not  lelJ  ;  but,  pointing  to  his  wife,  uttered 
the  words  '  many  iimts '  repeatedJy,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
liad  often  told  her  his  age.     When  she  said  he  was   sixty,  he 
answered  in  tlie  aJbrmative,  and  inquired  what  '•time  '  it  was  ;  but 
as  I  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning  distinctly,  I  mentioned  to 
liiiB  the  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had 
*iot  given  him  the  proper  answer.      I  then  named  the  dny  of  the 
^veek,   which  was  also  unsatisfactory  ;    but,  upon  mentioning  the 
month,  and  day  of  the  mcmth,  he  iramediately  signified,  iJial  this 
xvas  what  he  wanted  to  know,  in  order  to  answer  my  question  res- 
j>ecting   his   age.     Having  succeeded    in    getting  the   day  of  the 
*nontli,  he  then  pointed  out  tlie  *  time  ■   or  day  of  the  month  on 
"%i-hicb  he  was  born,  and  thereby  gave  me  to  understand  that  iie  was 
^ixty  years  of  age,  and  five  days  or  ^  times^'  as  he  expressed  it.'* 
In  iJie  month  of  December,  1S22,  his  convalescence  was  so 
^romplete,  that  he  could  support  conversation  without  much  diJTi- 
J-^c^ulty.     The  headaches,  with  which  he  hod  been  so  long  alFecied, 
Ht^curred  occasionalJy  ;  but  in  other  respects  be  enjoyed,  generally, 
■^lerably   good   health.      On    10th   January,   1825,   he   suddenly 
^fcecame  paralytic  on  the  left  side.      On    17th   August   he  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  on  21st  he  expired.     In  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  iij.  p.  28,  Mr,   Hood  has  reported  the  dissection  of 
llis  brain.     In  the  left  hemisphere,  lesion  of  the  parts  was  found, 
^hicb  terminated  * '  at  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  tlm  brain^ 
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where  it  rests  over  ilie  middle  of  the  super-orbitar  plate*'*  Two 
small  depressions  or  cysts  were  found  in  d)e  substance  of  die  brain, 
"and  the  cavity,  considered  as  a  whole,  expanded  from  the  ante- 
rior  part  of  tiie  brain  tiU  it  opened  into  the  ventricle  in  the  form 
of  a  tnunpet, '  *  The  right  hemisphere  did  not  present  any  remark- 
able appearance, 

Dr,  Spurzhcim  mentions  having  seen,  at  Inverness,  a  case  close* 
ly  resembling  the  foregoing  ;  and  also  one  of  tlic  same  nature  at 
Paris.  Dr*  Gall  also  cites  die  case  of  a  notaiy  recorded  by  Pinel, 
who,  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  had  forgot  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  his  wife,  children  and  friends,  although  his  tongue  preserved 
all  its  mobihiy.  He  could  no  longer  read  or  write,  but  neverthe- 
less remembered  objects  which  had  formerly  made  an  impression 
on  his  senses,  and  which  related  to  his  profession.  He  frequeody 
pointed  out  wilh  his  finger  the  files  which  contained  documents 
lliat  could  not  be  found,  and  indicated,  by  other  signs,  that  he 
preserved  the  former  train  of  his  ideas  entire.*  Dr.  Gall  mentions 
also  the  case  of  a  soldier  sent  to  him  by  Baron  Larrey,  whom  he 
found  lo  be  very  nearly  in  the  sxime  condition  as  llie  notary  men- 
tioned by  Pinel,  '^  It  was  not  liis  tongue,**  says  he,  ''which  was 
the  source  of  his  embairassnient,''  tor  he  was  able  to  move  h  with 
great  agility,  and  to  pronounce  even  a  great  number  of  isolated 
words.  It  was  not  his  mcmor)^  either  wliich  was  in  fault,  for  he 
showed  evident  dissatisfaction  wiUi  himself  upon  many  subjects 
which  he  wished  lo  mention.  The  only  faculty  in  him  which  was 
impaired,  was  thai  of  speech.  This  soldier,  like  die  patient  of  M, 
PincI,  is  no  longer  capable  of  reading  or  writing*! 

Some  individuals  in  whom  Language  is  large,  state  as  an  objec- 
tion that  they  have  a  bad  memory  of  names;  but  they  will  be  found 
in  general  to  have  a  deficient  memory  of  llie  objects  which  the 
names  indicate ;  for  example,  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of 
persons,  liiey  will  have  deficient  Form  and  Individuality;  and  if 
they  cannot  recollect  names  of  Tunes,  they  will  be  deficient  in 
Tune,     The  defect  lies  in  die  faculty  which  apprehends  and  recol* 

•  Pinel  «ttr  rAlifenatiou  menliilc,  Sde  Edition,  p.  ia&. 

♦  Phjiiologie  dti  CerveaOt  vol.  iv.  p.  84,  --^,.^ — 
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lecis  tlie  primitive  idea»  for  which  Language  recollects  tlie  name ; 
and  it  is  qtiile  conceivable,  that  akhougfi  Language  may  be  power- 
ful, yet  it  may  not  furnish  names,  as  mere  words,  when  the  ihing 
signified  is  not  present  in  the  mind. 

The  lower  animals  appear  to  have  this  organ  in  some  degree;  for 
ihey  learn  tlie  meaning  of  arbitrary  signs  in  so  far  m  ihey  possess 
llie  feelings  and  conceptions  which  they  ei[ press. 

Tlii5  faculty  is  by  far  too  extensively  cullivated  in  ordinary  edu- 
cation. Tiie  notion  seems  generally  to  prevail,  that  knowledge  of 
words  necessarily  impUes  comprehension  of  the  ideas  wliich  they 
are  intended  to  signify  ;  but  tliis  is  a  great  mistake.  A  good 
education  must  embrace  ihe  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties,  by 
exercising  each  directly  on  its  own  objects,  and  regulating  its 
manifesiaiions.  The  mere  storing  the  mind  with  words  never  can 
accomplish  tli3se  cnds» 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Gallj  Sir  J,  E,  Smith, 
Humboldt,  Voltaire  ;  and  small  in  the  fnask  of  Fr^er.  Estab- 
lished. 


GENERAL    OlJSERVATJONS      ON    INDIVIDUALITY,    AND    THE 
OTHER    KNOWING    OR    PERCETTIVE    FACULTIES. 


i 


No  objection  to  Phrenology  is  more  fref|uentfy  repeated  than 
that  such  and  such  persons  have  retreating  foreheads,  and  yet  are 
very  clever.  A  short  explanation  will  serve  to  remove  ihis  diffi- 
cuity*  In  the  first  place,  a  forehead  may  appear  retreating,  not 
because  tJie  reflecting  organs  are  greatly  deficient,  but  because 
the  knowing  organs  are  very  promincnily  developed,  so  that  if  ilie 
latter  were  diminished  in  size,  the  former  wodd  appear  relatively 
krgor:  But  every  one  must  perceive,  that,  in  such  an  event,  llie 
mental  powers  of  the  perceptive  class  would  be  proportionally 
diminished,  and  the  talents  of  the  individual  lessened,  while  the 
unskilful  obser\^er  might  imagine  htm  to  possess  a  better  develope* 
mmt  of  forehead.  In  the  mask  of  Henri  Quatre,  for  example^ 
the  forehead  appears  to  slope;   whereas,  if  the  knowing  organi 
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apprehends  it  It  is  the  result  of  physical  elements 
coiufDOlion,  and  all  the  faculties  last  enumerated,  logi 
Eventuality  itself,  which  observes  motion,  combine  in 
individual  conceptions,  which  Eventuality  unites  into 
designated  by  a  "storm."  Revolution  is  anotlier  ex 
revolution  does  not  exist  in  nature  as  a  substantive  tiling, 
from  the  combined  action  of  numerous  mdral  and  physic 
the  result  of  which  Eventuality  conceives  as  one  event. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  Phrenological  System, 
first  sight  appears  mde  and  unphilosophical,  harmonizing  tl 
and  beautifully  with  nature*  Had  it  been  constructed  \y 
lion  or  reflection  alone,  it  b  more  than  probable  that  I 
tion  of  the  minor  knowing  faculdes  rendering  Individ 
Eventuality  superfluous,  would  have  appeared  so  stroog  : 
mounlable,  as  to  Iiave  insured  die  exclusion  of  one  oi 
unnecessary ;  and  yet,  until  both  were  discovered  and 
the  formation  of  such  terms  as  those  we  have  consid 
^together  inexplicable. 


i 


Genus  IV, — reflecting  facdlties. 

The    intellectual   faculties  which  we  have  considered: 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities,  and  of  event 
to  which  we  now  proceed,  produce  ideas  of  relation,  o 
They  minister  to  the  direction  and  gratification  of  all 
powers  ;   and  constitute  w!mt  we  coll  Reason  or  RcftectJ< 


34.  —  COMPARISON, 


C^ 


Dr.  Gall  ofteu  conversed  on  philosophical  subject 
uanf,  possessing  much  vivacity  of  mind.     Whenever  the 
put  to  difficulty  in  proving  rigorously  his  positions,  he  h 
recourse  to  a  comparison.     By  diis  means  he  in  a  manne 
»f  and  his  opponents  were  defeated  and  carried  a 
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i^Ira ;  effects  which  he  could  never  produce  by  simple  argument. 
-As  soon  33  Dr,  Gall  perceived  ihat,  in  him,  this  was  a  character- 
isiic  trait  of  mind,  he  examhied  li»s  head,  and  found  an  eminence 
-^TDf  the  form  of  a  reversed  pyramid  in  tlie  upper  and  middle  portion 
'^f  the  frontal  bone.  He  confirmed  the  observation  by  many  sub- 
sequent instances.  He  names  it  "perspicacity,  sagacity,  esprit  dt 
^amparauon.'* 

The  faculty  gives  the  power  of  perceiving  resemblances  and 
^malogiea.  Tune  may  compare  diflerent  notes  ;  Color  contrast 
wliiTerent  shades  ;  but  Compaiison  may  compare  a  Trnt  and  a  Note, 
^9  Form,  and  a  Color,  which  the  oiher  faculties  by  themselves 
^^ould  not  accoraplbh. 

Comparison  dius  lakes  the  widest  range  of  nature  w^itlun  Its 
sphere:  "It  compares,"  says  Mr,  Scott,  '^ things  of  the  most 
'Opposite  kinds,  and  draws  analogies,  and  perceives  resemblances 
l>etweeii  them,  often  die  most  unexpected.  It  compares  a  light 
seen  afar  m  a  dark  night,  to  a  good  deed  shiuing  in  a  naughty 
^'orld  ;  or  it  compares  llie  kingdom  of  Heaven  lo  a  grain  of 
jnustard-seed.  It  discerns  resemblances  between  things  the  most 
distant  and  die  most  opposite.  It  finds  analogies  between  the 
qualities  of  matter  aiid  mind ; ''  and  from  diese  comparisons  and 
analogies,  a  great  part  of  our  language,  expressive  of  tJie  qoalilies 
of  mind,  is  drawn  ;  **  a  great  part  of  it  being  aknost  metaphorical, 
and  applied  origmally  in  its  literal  sense  to  designate  qualities  of 
matter."  For  this  reason,  Uie  language  of  every  nation  proves 
whetlier  this  organ  is  much  or  little  developed  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  its  individuals.  If  iliey  have  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree, 
their  language  is  replete  with  figure.  Dr.  Murray  Patterson  men- 
tions  diat  the  Hindostanee  Imigucge  abounds  in  figures,  and  that 
Comparison  is  larger  l!ian  Causality  in  the  lieads  of  the  Hindoos  in 
general  It  is  die  origin  of  proverbs,  which  in  general  convey 
instruction  under  figurative  expressions. 

This  faculty  attaches  us  to  comparison,  whhout  determining  its 
kinds  ;  for  every  one  must  choose  his  analogies  from  Iiis  knowledge, 
or  from  the  sphere  of  activity  of  his  odier  facukies.  He  who  has 
the  faculty  of  Locahty  m  a  high  degree,  derives  thence  liis  exam- 
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pies  ;  white  another,  m  whom  Form  predominates,  will  illustrate 
from  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  his  iUustrations  from  mechanics  and 
astronomy ;  and  the  organs  which  take  cognizance  of  these  are 
large  in  his  mask. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  faculty  takes  cognizance  only 
of  resemblances,  and  that  another  discriminates  differences ;  but, 
in  treating  of  the  faculty  of  Wit,  p.  324,  I  have  stated  that  per- 
ception of  resemblance  is  the  result  of  a  lower,  and  discrimination 
of  differences  of  a  higher,  degree^  of  power  m  every  btellectual 
faculty. 

This  faculty  gives  a  tendency  which  is  frequendy  called  Reason- 
ing, but  which  is  very  different  from  the  correct  and  severe  induc- 
tions of  a  sound  logic ;  namely,  it  endeavors  to  prove  that  one^ 
thing  is  of  such  and  such  a  nature,  because  it  resembles  anodier 
which  is  so  and  so  ;  in  short,  it  reasons  by  analogy,  and  is  prone 
to  convert  an  illustration  into  an  argument.  The  late  Mr.  Logan, 
the  minister  of  Leith,  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  inteUect.  He 
is  always  establishing  a  proposition,  and,  to  those  who  do  not 
analyze  profoundly,  appears  to  be  an  argumentative  preacher  ;  but 
his  argument  is  not  induction,  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  analogies, 
closed  by  an  inference  that  the  case  in  point  must  be  as  he  views 
it,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  nature.  The  tendency  of  this  faculty,  when  feeble,  is  to  per- 
ceive only  resemblances,  and  not  the  differences  of  things  ;  and, 
as  a  difference  in  one  point  out  of  a  hundred  frequently  destroys 
the  whole  force  of  the  analogy,  no  reasoning  is  so  often  false  and 
superficial  as  that  of  persons  in  whom  Comparison  is  the  leading 
intellectual  organ,  but  in  whom  nevertheless  it  is  not  large.  The 
late  Mr.  Playfair  may  be  cited  as  an  example  in  opposition  to  these. 
In  him  Causality  was  as  large  as  Comparison,  and  his  comparisons 
are  merely  illustrations.  His  argument,  in  general,  stands  in  the 
relation  of  necessary  consequence,  and  his  conclusion  is  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  deduction  from  his  premises.  This  faculty  is 
more  rarely  deficient  than  any  of  the  other  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  Scripture  is  addressed- to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  being  replete 
with  analogies  and  comparisons. 
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This  faculty,  from  giving  readiness  m  perceiving  aitalogicTs  and 
X^esemblances,  confers  great  insiaiitaneoiis  acuieness.  The  organ  b 
Ai;gely  developed  in  a  noighliorln;^  nation ;  and  it  is  correctly  ob- 
aerred  by  a  late  writer,  tiiat  '^^  ingenuity  in  discoveiing  unexpected 
Ellipses  and  superficial  coincidences  in  ibe  ordinary  relations  of 
Jife,  the  FrencI)  possess  in  an  eminent  degree*"*  In  schools, 
iJie  best  scholars  generally  have  much  Language  and  Comparison. 
The  faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preachers* 
It  and  Eventuality  are  die  lart^est  or^ns  in  the  forehead  of  the  late 
Right  Honorable  William  Filt.  It  is  large  also  in  the  busts  of 
Curran^  Chalmers,  Burke,  and  JelTrey,  In  Mr.  T.  Moore  it  is 
very  large,  and  in  the  WeslininHier  Review,  No.  8,  it  was  re- 
marked that  there  are  two  thousand  five  hundred  similies  in  hJs 
life  of  Sheridan,  besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expressions. 
Dr.  GaD  correctly  obser\'es,  that  close  reasoning  and  rigid  induc- 
tion, is  always  disugreeable  to  a  popular  audience,  because  dieir 
faculties  are  not  cultivated  or  exercised  to  follow  abstract  concept 
tions.  The  great  charm  of  popular  speakers,  dierefore,  consists 
in  perepicuiiy  of  statement,  and  copiousness  of  illustration. 

From  giving  power  of  illustration  and  command  of  figures,  this 
faculty  is  of  great  importance  to  llic  poet,  and  it  aids  Wit  also,  by 
suggesting  analogies*  By  common  observers,  indeed,  tlje  meta- 
phors, amplifications,  allegories,  and  analogies,  wliich  Comparison 
supplies,  are  frequently  mistaken  for  the  products  of  Ideality, 
although  d)ey  are  very  different* 

Ideality  being  a  sentiment,  when  greatly  excited,  infuses  passion 
and  enlliusiasm  into  the  mind,  and  prompts  it  to  soar  after  the 
splendid,  the  beautiful,  and  tlic  sublime,  as  objects  congenial  to 
its  constitution.!     Comparison,  on  tlie  other  hand,  being  an  intel- 


•  Edmburffh  Rovi^w,  Nov.  1820,  p.  ^89. 

t  It  i«  under  the  influence  of  Idea^lity,  that 
•*  The  poet'fl  eye,  ia  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
I>oth  glanci?  from  Hen  von  to  Earlh,  Irom  B&rtli  to  Heaven; 
And  oji  itntigination  bodies  fbrtlii 
The  forma  of  lliings  unknown,  the  poet**  pen 
Tumn  them  to  b  ha  pen,  and  givea  to  U17  notluiif 
A  loco]  liabilalioQ  and  a  name  " 
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lectual  power,  produces  no  passion,  no  intense  feeling  or  enthu* 
siasm ;  it  coolly  and  calmly  plays  off  its  sparkling  fire-works,  and 
takes  ils  direction  from  llie  oiher  powers  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined* If  united  with  great  Individuality  and  Causality  b  any 
individual,  the  comparisons  employed  will  be  copious,  ingenious, 
and  appropriate;  but  if  Idealit}^  is  not  large,  lliey  will  not  be 
impassioned,  elevated  and  glowing.  Add  to  Comparison,  again, 
a  large  Ideaiiiy»  as  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  its  si  mi  lies  wilf  now 
twinkle  in  delicate  loveliness  like  a  star,  now  blaze  in  meridian 
splendor  like  tlie  sun,  while  intense  feeling  and  Jofly  endmsiasm 
will  give  strength  and  majesty  to  all  its  conceptions. 

It  is  large  in  Raphael,  Roscoe,  Edwards,  Henri  Qnatre,  Mr 
Hume,  Hindoos  ;  deficient  in  Ciiaribs. 

Hitherto  the  function  of  this  organ  has  been  considered  as 
limited  to  a  perception  of  general  resemblance  and  difference 
between  objects  compared  ;  but  a  new  view  has  been  suggested 
by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Hewett  Watson.  He  conceives  that 
its  simple  function  probably  is  "a  perception  of  conditiont  ;** 
and  he  proposes  the  tenn  ''Conditionality"  as  the  name,  **  It  is 
admiued/'  says  he,  "  diat  the  faculty  of  Form  compares  forms, 
Tune  compares  notes,  and  Coloring  compares  colors.  In  these 
faculties,  Comparison  is  a  mode  ot activiiy  only;  and  It  is  contrary 
to  all  analogy  to  assign  comparison  to  anotlier  organ  as  its  primitive 
function.  The  organ  XXXIV,  dierefore,  will  probably  origmate 
some  specific  perceptions  distinct  in  kind  from  those  of  any  other 
organ ;  and  its  comparisons  will  be  made  between  iV*  own  percep- 
tions only;  as  is  the  case  witli  every  other  intellectual  faculty*" 
A  few  illustrations  will  render  these  ideas  more  clear. 

When  we  utter  die  word  "Man,"  we  address  Individuality 
alone  ;  we  speak  of  a  being  which  exists,  widiout  specifying  his 
form,  size,  color,  or  weight ;  without  mentioning  his  actions ;  and 
without  intimating  his  condition.  When  we  say  the  man  walks,  we 
add  a  new  idea,  that  of  walking :  In  this  proposition  we  call  in  the 
aid  of  Eventuality,  which  perceives  art  ion  or  events.  If  we  say 
the  tail  man  walks,  we  address   Size,   Individuality  and  Event- 
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^}  or  if  we  say  the  bhck  man  rides,  then  Color,  Individ yallty 
and  Eventuality  combine  in  uttering  and  in  nnderstandiiig  the  pro- 
position :  But,  suppose  tliat  we  are  told  tiiat  tlie  miserable  man 
runs  along  the  road  ;  here  we  have  first,  the  man, — ^second,  his 
condition,  miserable^ — mid  third^  Ms  action,  running :  now,  what 
organ  takes  cognizance  of  his  condition*^^  It  is  obvious  tliat  it 
must  be  an  organ  dtsiincl  from  the  other  two,  because  the  mind 
can  conceive  the  maiij  without  his  action ;  it  can  conceive  the  man 
and  his  action  widiout  thinking  of  his  condilion;  and  his  condition 
without  adverting  to  his  action ;  hts  condition  is  therefore  a  third 
and  separate  considerattoo,  introduced  as  an  articte  of  additional 
information*  Again,  suppose  that  we  are  told  that  Mr*  A.  and 
Miss  B,  were  married  last  week  at  the  altar  of  their  parish  church ; 
the  information  would  be  cominunicaied  by  and  addressed  to  the 
organs  of  IndividuaJity,  which  take  cognizance  of  Mr.  A.  and 
Miss  B.  as  individuals,  and  die  altar  and  church  as  diings  which 
exist ;  Locality  woidd  inform  us  of  the  place  of  the  marriage,  and 
''  Time"  of  the  date  of  it ;  but  in  all  lliis  nothing  is  said  of  the 
condition  of  the  parties.  Now,  suppose  that  we  should  meet 
them  coming  from  the  church,  and  should  wibh  diem  much  *' hap- 
piness" in  Uieir  "  n«*tr  condition^^^  it  is  evident  diat  some  concep- 
tions different  from  the  former  are  added.  We  now  contemplate 
them  in  die  "married  condition,"  and  we  exnress  our  wish  liiat 
they  may  exist  happy  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Walson's  idea  is,  that  ihe  primitive  function  of  Comparison 
is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  coudition  in  which  beings  and  inaui- 
mate  objects  exist ;  and  that  it  compares  die  conditions,  just  as 
Color  compares  colors,  and  Tune  compares  sounds.  Of  all  the 
means  of  creadng  interest  or  affording  illustration,  the  specification 
of  the  condition  of  objects  or  beings  is  the  most  effectiral.  Thus, 
the  man  exists,  is  announc*'d  by  Individual  Sty,  and  produces  little 
bterest ;  the  man  dies,  is  announced  by  Individuality  and  Event- 
uality, and  13  more  affecting;  but  the  '^gQod  Bnd  jml  young  man 
dies,'*  stirs  up  a  far  deeper  emotion  ;  and  it  is  the  addition  of  his 
qualities  and  condition  ''good,  just,  and  young,'*  that  makes  the 
difference.     Poets  and  orators,  therefore,   in  whom  this  organ  is 
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hrgei  will  possess  vivid  perceptions  of  the  condition  and  qualities 
of  objects  and  beings;  and  if  eveiy  faculty  compares  its  own 
objects,  it  will  compare  conditions.  If  this  be  correct,  we  ought 
to  find  authors  in  whom  Individuality  predominates,  illustrating 
their  subject  chiefly  by  comparing  simple  individual  objects ;  one  in 
whom  Eventuality  predominates  illustrating  by  comparing  actions ; 
and  one  in  whom  the  organ  now  under  discussion  predominates, 
illustratmg  by  comparing  conditions  or  states ;  and  such  accordingly 
is  actually  the  case.  The  following  illustrations  are  furnished 
cluefly  by  Eventuality. 

**  V^hen  Ajax  striyes  some  rock's  huge  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  to  when  swifl  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o*er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main." 

Pop*. 

Mr.  Watson  observes,  that,  in  Sheridan,  Individuality  and 
EventuaUty  are  large,  and  Comparison  only  full ;  and  the  example 
already  given  on  page  401,  from  his  works,  corresponds  with  this 
developement. 

*  In  Moore,  Individuality  is  large,  Eventuality  deficient,  and  Com- 
parison very  large ;  and  liis  descriptions  are  confined  so  much  to 
conditions,  that  any  artist  who  should  attempt  to  transfer  one  of 
hb  beauties  to  canvass,  would  require  to  invent  every  item  of 
form,  proportion,  color,  and  indeed,  every  thing  except  condition. 
^'  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls"  is  a  good  example 
of  this ;  the  whole  piece  being  but  a  description  and  comparison 
of  conditions.  In  another  short  poem,  <^  Though  Fate,  my  gixl^ 
nnj  hid  us  part,"  the  same  occurs ;  and  the  following  is  another 


*  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
I  'v«  seen  around  me  Ul 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted ; 
Whote  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlanda  dead; 
1  all  bat  he  departed." 
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It  is  quite  obvious,  that  conditioa  is  the  pronunent  feature,  indeed^ 
alnx>8t  the  whole  physiognomy  of  these  lines* 

in  the  busts  of  Pope,  Individuality  is  moderately  developed, 
Eventuality  very  large,  and  Comparison  considerable.  "^^  The 
styles  of  Pope,  and  Moore,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  **seem  to  be 
quite  contrasted  in  this  respect,  that  Pope  narrates  all  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  stories  in  succession,  as  they  may  be  supposed  to 
occur.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  a  scries  of  highly 
Gnisbed  pictures,  describing  clearly  and  beautifully  the  state  of 
the  earth,  atmosphere,  sky,  clouds,  and  dramatis  personct^  for  the 
time  being,  but  by  no  means  with  that  regular  sequence  of  occur- 
rences wfiich  is  to  be  found  in  Pope*  His  stories  are  the  whole 
routine  of  real  life  ;  iliose  of  Moore  stage  representations,  where 
a  good  deal  is  done  beliind  the  scenes,  and  only  the  most  effec- 
tive parts  brought  into  view.  Pope  writes  historical  documents 
with  tJje  minute  accuracy  end  detail  of  a  French  pedigree ; 
Moore's  pen  is  like  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  and  creates  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  where  we  see  tlie  same  persons  in  dilTcrent  situations  at 
diiferenl  periods,  but  with  no  more  infonnalion  of  what  becomes 
of  thcro  in  the  interim,  tlian  we  can  obtain  concerning  the  noon- 
day dwelling  of  Obcrony  or  tlie  Ghmt  of  Royal  Hamlet.  Their 
styles  being  thus  different,  we  should  expect  tlieb-  similics  to 
exliihit  a  corresponding  diversity,  if  there  be  really  no  special 
organ  of  Comparison :  those  of  Pope  should  be  less  strongly 
characterized  by  resemblance  of  condition,  and  show  a  greater  or 
more  proportional  vaiiety  in  tlie  points  of  similitude  ;  tlie  com- 
j  parisons  should  be  more  diversified,  and  the  resemblances  more 
comprehc-nsive/* — Phren.  Journ.  vi.  3S9. 

I  coramtinicaied  Mr.  Watson's  ideas  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  before 
they  were  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  and  he  favored 
me  witli  the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter,  dated  Dublin,  IGili  May, 
1S30: — ^'  My  description  of  Comparison  involves  the  essence  of 
Mr.  Watson's  idea : — Among  your  examples,  young  horse  belongs 
to  it,  but  not  lii'ihj  horse.  The  horse  being  Urehjy  is  known  by 
Eventuality,  in  the  same  way  as  motion  in  general  The  generality 
of  attributes   and  all  abstract  ideas  and  general  notions  are  con* 
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ceired  bj  Compansoo.  C^mMtum  indicaies  not  only  state,  but  also 
catise  ;  and  if  Comp&rimt^  dttH  he  replaced  by  another  temit 
it  cannot  be  C(mditianaliiy,  Abstraction  or  generalization  should 
be  preferable*  Verghid^tmdir  Sckarfwinn  ts  very  significant  : 
It  compares,  dlscriiniDrtes,  sefMrates^  abstracts,  adapts,  and  gen- 
ervKzes.  The  philosophers  styled  ^ominalisis  had  it  in  an  emi- 
oeDl  degree,  whilst  Individualicy  was  predominant  in  the  Realists. 
Comparison  compares  conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or 
causes.  Its  essential  result  is  generalization  and  discriminaiion," 
These  differences  of  opinion  apply  only  to  the  roetapbysical 
analysis  of  the  faculty:  the  organ  and  the  manifestations  which  ac- 
company it  are  held  to  be  perfectly  ascertained*  Examples  of  the 
organ  are  given  under  Eventuality,  p*  399. 
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It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  observation^  that  i 
sessing  a  profound  and  comprehensive  intellect,  such  as 
Bacon,  and  Galileo,  have  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  greail] 
developed.     At  Vienna,  Dr.  Gali  remarked,  that,  in  the  in 
0U3  disciples  of  Kant,  men  distinguished  for  profound,  pt  i  ;, 

metaphysical  talent,  the  parts  of  the  brain  lying  imtncdiatefy  out- 
wards, and  to  ll)e  sides  of  the  or2;an  of  Comparison,  were  dis- 
tinctly enlarged.  He  and  Dr*  Spurzhelm  subsequently  saw  it  mask 
of  Knat  himself,  moulded  after  death,  and  perceived  an  extraor- 
dinary projection  of  these  parts.  At  a  laler  period,  they  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Ficlite,  and  found  a  developemeot  of 
that  region  still  larger  tlian  in  Kant.  Innumerable  addittooal 
observations  satisfied  them  concerning  the  functions  of  this  organ  ; 
Dr.  Gall  named  it  *^  Espnt  metapktjsiquc^  Profondeur  d^ esprit^** 
and  Dr.  Spurzheim  **  Causality.^'* 

>  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says,  "  a  cause,  in  the  fullest  definicion 
which  h  philosophically  admits,  may  be  said  to  be,  that  wkich 
immediately  prectdes  any  change^  and  irkicky  einsHng  at  any 
Hm€  in  similar  circumstances^  has  been  always^  and  will  ^ 
ways^  immediately  fothioed  by  a  similar  change*     Priority  ta 
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sequ€!nce  observed,  Euid  in  variableness  of  antecedetice  m  the 
jest  and  future  sequences  sup|>nsed,  are  the  elements,  and   the 
only  elemenlSj  comblneti  in  ihe  notion  of  a  cause."     This  is  a 
<]e6nhioD  by  means  of  ItiiiivIduaJity  and  Eventnalily,  of  ilje  func- 
tions of  Causality,  but  ii  is  not  complete.     When  we  treat  of  an 
original  and  simple  power  of  mind,  all  we  can  do  is  to  state  the 
<;)rcumslance3  which  excite  it,  and   to  give  the  mental  affection  a 
juame.       We  cannot,  for  example,  by  means  of  a  definition,  enable 
a  person  who  never  felt  sweetness,  to  understand  what  it  is.     We 
can  only  say  that   sugar,  and  other   saccharine  substances,  when 
applied  to  the  organ  of  taste,  excite  in  tJiem  a  particular  sensation, 
"irhich  we  call  sweetness.     It  is  the  same  with  Causality.     All  w^e 
<an  accomplish  is  to  point   out    the  circumstances  in   which  the 
mental  affection  connected  with  that  organ  arises,  and  to  give  a 
DBine  to   the  abaction  itself.      Now,  the  metaphysical   definition 
describes  with  sufBcient  accuracy  the  circumstances  which  excite 
the  affection  ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  original 
mental  state  itself  which  is  tliereby  produced  :    In  addition  to  the 
invariable  setjuence  %vbich  Eventuality  perceives,  an  impression  of 
power  or  efficiency  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent, 
appears   to   me   to   be   excited   in    the   mind,   by   contemplating 
jfistances  of  causation  in  nature ;  and  this  impression  seems  to  be 
ibe  primitive  nienial  affection  connected  with  the  organ  of  Causality. 
It  IS  said,  that  it  is  only  by  experience,  and  by  observing  the 
in  variableness  of  the  sequence  that  we  discover  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  this  is  correct;  but  in  this  respect  Causality 
does  not  differ  from  the  other  faculties.     Caloric  as  a  substance 
existing  in  nature  is  one  thing,  and  llie  feelmg  of  heat  produced  by 
it  in  the  burnan  nerves  is  ano!fier*     Before  the  mind  can  experi- 
ence tlie  feeling,  heat  must  be  applied  to  the  nen'es;   but   even 
«fier  it  has  been  applied  and  the  sensation  felt,  the  mind  knows 
nothing  about  what  caloric  is  in  itself,  or  how  it  comes  to  have  the 
quality  of  exciting  die  sensation.     AJl  that  the  mind  discovers  is, 
thai  caloric,  be  it  what  it  may,  exists;  and  that  it  is  capable  of 
exciting  in  the  nerves,  the  peculiar  feeling  which  is  natned  heat  or 
th.     The   sanie   holds   in  regard  to  Causalit}^     Before  the 
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^^B  mind  can  know  the  presence  of  a  cause,  it  must  have  manifested 
^^m  ilself  to  the  faculty  by  profluciog  ao  effect.  The  presentment  of 
^H  caloric  to  the  nerves  produces  the  feeling  of  heat;  atxl  tlie  present-. 
^H  meiit  of  an  instance  of  causalion  excites  in  Causahly  the  impressioa 
^m  that  a  cause  exists.  Suppose  a  bent  bow,  vv  itb  an  arrow  dra^^  to 
^V  the  head,  but  retained  in  this  posiuon,  to  be  presented,  it  is  said 
H  iliat  Causality,  prior  to  experience,  could  never  discover  that,  oa 

B  the  restraining  power  being  \vitl»drawn,  the  bow  would  expand  and 

■  propel  the  arrow;  and  this  is  quite  correct;  because  a  bow  in  this 

B  condition  is  an  object  which  excites  only  the  faculties  of  Form, 

I  Siste,  Coloring,  &c,     h  is  an  object  of  still  life,  of  simple  exist- 

I  eocc;  when  it  expands,  and  the  arrow  starts  from   tlie  siring,  ii 

[  becomes  an  object  of  Eventuality,  which  perceives  the  motion;  but 

in  addition  to  tlie  perception  of  the  bow  as  a  subsrance,  and  of  lh< 
i  motion,  au  instinctive  impression  is  generated,  that  tlie  expnnsioi 

was  the  cause  of  the  arrow's  motion;  and  tins  impression  is  pro*; 
dueed  by  Causality*     The  most  illiterate  savage  would  repeal  tha 
I  operation    in    llie    confidence    that    the    effect  would    follow 

monkey,  however,  alihougli  it  might  find  the  arrow  very  useful  laj 
knock  down  fruit  wliieh  it  could  not  reach  with  its  feet,  would  nal 
repeal  die  operation  akliotigh  presented  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
It  possesses  hands  and  arms  quite  adapted  to  draw  the  string,  btit 
having  no  organ  of  Causality,  it  would  not  receive  the  impression 

rof   causation  ;    it  might  see   the  pheuoinena  succeed  each  other, 
without  any  idea  of  efficiency  being  excited.* 


•  Bc&vcrs  Md  other*  of  the  lower  anitnub  appear,  iit  firrt  atght,  to  h«ve  eonitf 
'degree  of  CAOsaUty.  Beaven*  adapt  the  stntcliire  of  their  daiu  wilh  «urpriiifif 
Aifaoiif  to  the  pr(*Bsure  of  ihe  watrr  \  and  in  preparing  tt,  they  not  onlj  cat  tiees 
in  such  a  way,  ma  lo  make  ccrtaju  of  iheir  falling;  into  the  water,  and  not  on  dry 
land,  but  ihej  vflccl  trera  ko  4iturik''d»  tJmt  when  ih^y  do  fall,  the  stream  ahall 
carry  ihera  lo  th(?  «pol  w]ii»re  tlipy  wiah  them  to  be  plaevd.  There  appean  a 
knowkdgi?  of  caufie  and  eflt-rrt  in  ibeae  operations ;  and  yet  ttie  l>eairer  caonot 
apply  thi«  knowledge  out  of  its  own  department.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to 
give  a  different  explanation.  It  is  probablt*  Uiat  each  knr»wing  faculty  is  adupled 
to  the  natural  law»  of  it*  nbjpctj  ;  the  orgjin  of  Tune  la  fitted  not  only  V>  f«»l  td 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmony,  l»nt  ioilinctively  to  leek  to  obey  them  fn 
producing  muaic;  it  desirea  melody,  and  melody  cannot  be  produced  except  in 
LJbrroity  with  thoae  lawi :  it  therefore  triet)  and  tries  agaia^  uotU  at  Laat  it  mm* 
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Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison  lake  cognizsnce  of 
\hgs  obvious  to  ihe  senses.  Causality  looks  a  liide  farther  than 
these,  perceives  the  dependences  of  plienoiiiena,  and  furnishes  the 
idea  of  causation^  as  iru|jlying  somediing  more  llian  mere  juxta- 
posilion  or  sequence, — as  forming  an  invisible  bond  of  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect.  It  impresses  us  with  an  irresisiiblo 
conviction,  ihal  every  phenomenon  or  change  in  nature  is  caused 
by  sometliing,  and  bence>  by  successive  sieps,  leads  us  to  the  First 
Cause  of  alL  In  looking  at  tlic  actions  of  meu^  it  leads  us  to 
consider  the  motives,  or  moving  causes,  from  which  they  proceed* 
Individuality  judges  of  direct  evid^uce,  or  facts;  Causality  of  cif* 
cumstantiaJ  evidence,  or  ihsi  by  inference-  In  a  trial,  a  juryman, 
with  large  IinHvidaalliy  and  small  Causality,  will  have  great  diffi^ 
cully  iu  convicling  on  circumsiautial  evidence,  lie  in  whom 
Causality  h  large  will  often  feel  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irresistible. 
It  induces  us,  on  all  occasions,  to  ask.  Why  is  this  so?  h  gives 
deep  penetration,  and  tiie  perception  of  logical  conser|uence  in 
argymentt  Ii  is  large  in  persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for 
jji  '  -Ic.s,  political  economy,  or  similar  sciences.  When  greatly 
lu  _^  rii  Individuality^  Evcntualiiy,   and  Comparison,  it  tends 

to  vogue  generalities  of  specubtian,  altogether  inapphcable  to  ibe 

ceeds  in  producing  sounds  agrreable  to  itself,  and  jtist  beeaoie  iU  coiutitaLion  and 
the  \a.wB  of  harmnny  are  in  accordance,  it  at  last  fulfils  these  laws  by  tiistinctive 
impulte,  without  knomng  thpm.  It  is  probable  that  the  organs  of  Constructive- 
ness  and  Wetgbt  in  the  bearer,  are  in  tike  maaner  adapted  to  the  laws  of  ^ravita- 
mtion^  and  ih&t  it  instinctively  obeys  Uieni  wiOiont  knowing  *ny  tiling  of  (he  lawB 
themselrea.  This  would  account  for  it«  powers  being  perfect,  yet  tiinited  in  tiieir 
fphere.  ConstruLCtiveneB«  and  weight  in  man  also  may  be  adapted  to  these  lawi, 
but,  by  the  addition  of  CaasnJily,  he  may  become  acquainted  with  natural  powers 
••  general  agents^  and  become  capable  of  tracing  Uieir  general  application,  Tbtis, 
A  beaver,  aji  elephant,  and  a  savage,  may,  by  the  mere  tnetinct  of  weight  and 
nwmentum,  roll  or  pull  up  an  inclined  plain  a  heavy  body,  wliieh  they  cannot 
lift,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  causea  why  they  succeed  in  raising  it  In 
thtft  way  ;  but  a  philosopher,  willi  great  Causality,  may  recognise  the  existeooe 
of  the  cauae,  ascertain  ibe  laws  «jf  its  operation,  and  then  adapt  it  to  a  variety 
of  purposes.  This  woyld  account  for  philosophers  often  excelling  in  particular 
branchea  of  acience^  who  are  very  deficient  in  Causality ;  Newton,  for  example, 
in  mathemaiiea  and  weigh! ;  %vbile  no  man  is  ever  ob!M*rved  to  be  eminent  for  hii 
Uleot  of  Applying  G&UMti«)ii  gener&Llyi  wbi  hu  a  deficiency  of  Unit  kind. 
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affairs  of  life;  and  hence  those  in  whom  it  predominates  are  not 
calculated  to  shine  in  general  society.  Their  sphere  of  thought  is 
loo  abstracted  to  be  reached  by  ordinary  minds;  they  feel  this,  and 
remain  silent;  and  hence  are  reputed  dull,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 
A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  superficial;  and 
unfits  the  individual  for  forming  comprehensive  and  consecutive 
views,  either  in  abstract  science  or  business.  Coincidence  only, 
and  J  lot  Causation,  is  then  perceived  in  events:  Such  persons  are 
often  admirably  fitted  for  common  situations,  or  for  executing  plans 
devised  by  profoLinder  intellects;  but,  if  ihey  arc  intnisled  with 
the  duties  of  legislators,  or  bc^^ome  directors  in  any  public  affair, 
embracing  Causation,  it  is  difficuh  to  make  tliem  comprehend 
the  natural  dependences  of  things,  and  to  act  according  to  them. 
Bhnd  to  remote  consequences,  tliey  stigmatize  as  visionary  all 
intellectual  perceptions  which  their  own  minds  cannot  reach;  they 
reject  principle  as  vain  theory  ;  are  captivated  by  expedients,  and 
represent  iJiese  as  the  l/emi  ideal  of  practical  wisdom. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  ''  that  the  faculty  of  Individuality  makes 
us  acquainted  with  objects  and  facts  ;  the  faculty  of  Comparison 
points  out  their  identity,  analogy  or  difference  ;  and  Causality 
desires  to  know  the  causes  of  all  events  :  consequently,  those  three 
faculties  together  forming  systetns,  drawing  conclusions,  indications, 
or  corollaries,  and  poinliug  out  principles  and  laws,  constitute  the 
li'ue  philosophical  understanding.** 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  strong  orweak* 
in  the  mental  character,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  occurrences  of 
life.  I  accompanied  two  gentlemen  to  see  a  great  public  work,  in 
one  of  whom  Individuality  ivas  large  and  Causahty  small,  and  in 
the  other  of  whom  die  proportions  of  these  organs  w^ere  exactly 
reversed.  The  former,  in  surveying  the  ditlerent  objects  and 
operations,  put  question  after  question  to  tlie  workmen,  in  rapid 
and  long  continued  succession  ;  and  nearly  all  the  information 
wliich  he  carried  away  wiih  him  was  acquired  in  answer  to  specific 
interrogatories*  His  tnitul  scarcely  supplied  a  step  by  its  own 
reflection ;  and  did  not  appear  to  survey  the  operations  as  a  syste- 
matic whole.     The  latter  individual  looked  a  long  titiie  in  siieDca 
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'jefore  fa^  put  a  quesuon  at  all ;  and  when  lie  did  ask  one,  it  was, 
Wiiat  is  die  use  of  tiiot  ?  The  answer  enabled  his  own  mind  to 

*>up|ily  a  multitude  of  additional  ideas  ;  he  proceeded  in  his  exam- 
inaiion^  and  it  was  only  on  arriving  at  anodicr  incoiDprehenstble 
pan  of  the  apparatus,  that  he  again  inquired.  At  last  he  got 
tLrough ;  then  inrned  back^  and,  with  the  most  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, contemplated  in  silence  the  operations  from  beginning  to  end 
as  an  entire  system,  I  heard  him  afterwards  describe  what  he  had 
seen^  and  discovered  tlial  he  fiad  carried  off  a  distinct  comprebea* 
sion  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  work.  It  is  probiible  that 
a  superficial  observer  would  have  regarded  the  first  as  the  acute, 
intelligenl,  and  observing  man  of  genius  j  the  person  who  noticed 
ever}'  thing,  and  asked  about  every  thing ;  and  the  latter  as  a  dull 
uninteresting  person,  who  put  only  two  or  three  questions  in  all, 
looked  heavily,  and  said  nothing. 

A  gentleman  in  a  boat  was  unexpectedly  desired  to  steer.  He 
took  lK»ld  of  ilie  helm,  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do,  and  then 

eered  with  just  effect.  Being  asked  why  he  hesitated,  he  re- 
plied, *'  I  was  unacquainted  with  steering,  and  required  to  think 
how  tlic  helm  acts/*  He  was  requested  to  explain  how  thinking 
led  him  to  the  point,  and  replied.  That  he  knew,  from  study,  the 
theory  of  the  helm's  action  ;  tint  he  just  run  over  in  his  mind  the 
water *s  action  upon  it,  and  its  action  on  the  boat,  and  then  he  saw 
the  whole  plainly  before  him.  He  had  a  full  Causality,  and  not 
much  Individuality.  A  person  with  great  Individuality  and  Event- 
uality, and  little  Causality,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  the  helm's  action,  to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  steering  :  he  would  have  turned  it  to  the  riglit  hand, 
and  to  the  left,  and  obsen^cd  the  effect,  then  acted  accordingly;  and 
lie  might  have  steered  during  his  whole  life  tliereafter,  without 
knowing  any  thing  more  about  the  matter. 

A  question  arose  in  an  evening  party  concerning  the  cause  of 
tlie  han^est  moon.  In  one  gentleman  present,  Individuality  and 
Eventuality  predominated ;  in  another,  Causality  was  the  larger 
intellectual  organ.  In  an  instant  the  former  said  that  the  harvest 
light  w^as  owing  to  die  moon^s  then  advancing  north  to  the  Tropic 
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Fof  Cancer  at  the  tiioe  of  her  being  full-  The  latter  paused  for  a 
lime,  aad  added,  "Yes,  sir,  you  are  quite  right."  Observing  the 
difference  in  their  heads,  and  perceiving  by  llieir  manner  ihat  they 
had  arrived  at  the  result  by  different  mental  processes,  I  asked 
ihem  to  explain  how  they  knew  this  to  be  the  cause.  The  first 
said,  '*0h!  I  recollect  Professor  Pla}  fair  slated  it  in  his  lectures 
to  be  so,"  The  oilier  replied,  '^  I  had  forgot  tlie  precise  facr,  but 
I  recollected  die  principle  on  which  the  Professor  meotioned  it  to 
depend,  and  by  a  moment^s  reflection  I  followed  it  out,  and  arriv- 
ed at  the  conclusion  which  this  genlleman  has  just  announced." 
**  I  am  not  sure,"  said  iLie  former,  ^'  ihat  I  could  now  master  the 
principle,  but  of  the  result  I  am  quite  certain  ;  because  I  distinctly 
recollect  of  ils  bein^  stated  by  Mr.  Playfuir/*  This  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  dilfcrent  faculties*  Indi- 
viduality knows  only  facts;  Eventuality  events:  and  Causality 
takes  cognizance  of  principles  alone. 

Causality  is  die  fountain  of  resources.     Place  an  individual,  in 
whom  it  is  small,  in  new  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  helpless^^ 
and  bewildered  ;  place  another^  in  whom  it  is  large,  in  a  slmila^H^ 
situation,  and   lie  will  show   his  superiority  by  the  extent  of  hi:^    s 
inventions*     A  mechanic,  with  titde  Causahiy,  VtiU  be  at  a  stan^^^^cf 
if  his  ordinary  tools  are  wanliug,  or  if  employed  out  of  his  ordinar    ^r 
line  ;  anoiher,  having  this   faculty  powerful,  will  find  a  thousaim^  d 
substitutes .     If  a  person  ddicietu  in  Causaliiy  be  placed  in  cbar^^e 
of  any  establjjilmient,  comprehending  a  variety  of  duties  which  ari^e 
the  one  out  of  die  other,  and  all  of  which  cannot  be  anlicipate^/ 
and  specified  a  priori^  he  uill  be   prone  to  neglect  part  of  wto 
ho  ought  to  attend  to.     He  will   probably  plead  forge tfulness  as  his 
excuse,   but  want  of  comprehensiveness,  and  consecutiveness  of 
thinking,  will  be  the  real  cause  of  his  imperfections. 

If  a  person,  possessing  Uttle  Causality,  write  a  hook,  be  may 
itiine  in  narrative,  prov  ided  ludividuahfy  or  Eventuality  «nd  Lan- 
piage  be  amply  developed  ;  but  when  he  endeavors  to  reasou, 
bo  will  become  feeble  and  confused.  One  endowed  with  much 
Causality,  in  reading  a  work,  wriilcn  by  an  author  in  whom  this  , 
organ  is  deficient,  will  feel  it  characterized  by  lightness  and  want  J 
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of  depth  ;  ii  will  furnish  liim  with  no  sUmuIus  to  thinking.  When, 
on  the  other  band,  a  person  possessing  only  a  small  Causality, 
peruses  a  book  composed  by  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  pre- 
dominates, such  as  Locke*5  Essays,  or  Brown's  Lectures,  [je  will 
regard  It  as  lieavy,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  be  oppressed  by  it  as  if 
a  Dight-mare  were  weigWog  on  his  ruind* 

Among  metaphysicians,  Hume,  Dr.  Adarn  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  display  great  Causality,  Dr.  Reid  not  so  much, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  still  less.  In  tlie  portraits  of  the  first  three 
tbe  organ  is  represented  as  decidedly  larg:e.  It  is  large,  also,  in 
Bacon,  Locke,  Franklin,  and  Play  fair ;  and  likewise  in  the  masks 
of  Haydon,  Burke,  Brunei,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilkic.  It  is  mod- 
erate in  Pitt,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith;  and  very  deficient  in  the  Charibs 
and  New  Hollanders.  A  late  writer  observes,  that,  *^  of  whatever 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  moral  and  pohtical  sciences  ia 
France,  tlie  general  characteristic  is  a  deficiency  in  extensive  views 
of  human  nature,  in  profound  investigation  of  the  lieart,  portrayed 
in  all  its  strongest  feelings  and  moltitodinous  beainngs.^*  *  Witlioot 
subscribing  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  in  its  full  extent, 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  certain j  that,  in  the  French  head  in 
general  the  organ  of  Causality  is  by  no  means  largely  developed. 

*'  The  ancient  artists,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  '^  have  given  to 
Jupiter  a  forehead  more  prominent  than  to  any  odier  aniitjue  bead  ; 
and  hence  it  would  seem  they  had  observed,  that  the  developement 
of  the  forehead  has  a  relation  to  gi-cal  understanding."  The  bust 
of  Socrates  (of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  possesses  a  copy,) 
shows  a  very  large  developement  of  the  relleciing  organs.  It  is 
either  a  correct  representation  of  his  real  appearance,  and  then  it 
presents  an  interesting  coincidence  betwixt  his  character  and  devel- 
opement ;  or  it  is  supposititimjs,  and,  in  lliat  case,  shows  the  im- 
pression of  the  ancient  artist,  that  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Socrates 
reqtured  such  a  tenement  for  its  abode. 

As  already  mentioned,  when  the  organ  now  under  consideration 
is  very  deficient,  the  individual  has  great  difficulty  in  perceiving 
Causation  ;  and   when  two  events  are  presented  to  him  foUowiDg 
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each  other  or  coneomitant,  be  sees  only  coincidence.  Illustrations 
of  this  obsen^aiion  frequenlly  occur  in  discussions  relative  to  Phre- 
nologJ^  When  Causahty  is  well  developed  in  an  observer,  and 
several  decided  instances  of  concomitance  betwixt  particular  forms 
of  head  and  particular  powers  of  mind  are  presented  to  him^  the 
feeling  of  connexion  between  them  is  irresistible ;  he  is  struck 
with  it,  and  declares  that  there  is  someiliing  here  whicli  ought  to 
be  followed  out.  When  the  same  facts  are  exhibited  to  a  person 
in  whom  Causality  is  deficient,  he  smiles  surprisedly,  and  ejaculates 
*'a  curious  coiociiience  ;"  but  bis  mind  receives  no  strong  impres- 
sion of  connexion  between  the  phenomena  ;  it  feels  no  desire  to 
follow^  out  the  ideas  to  their  consequences,  and  has  no  wish  to 
prosecute  tlie  investigation.  It  was  from  this  class  of  minds,  ever 
ready  to  catch  superficial  glimpses,  that  the  public  received  the 
first  accounts  of  Phrenology  ;  and  on  them  is  chargeable  the  mis- 
representations which  so  long  impeded  its  course* 

This  faculty  is  an  ingredient  in  the  judgment  of  the  meiaphysi* 
cians.     It  is  alsojto  a  certain  extent,  the  fountain  of  abstract  Ideas, 
viz.  tliose  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  bears,  in  lliis 
respect,  an  analogy  lo  their  abstraction.     It  and  Comparison  cor- 
respond to  the  Relative   Suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas   Brown:  '^  A 
tendency  of  the  mind,"  says  he,  '*  by  which,  on  perceivfng  or 
conceiving  objects  together,  we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain 
feelings  of  their  mutual  relation. *'♦     By  dispensing  with  Percep- 
tion, Conception,  &c.  as  separate  faculties  of  tlie  mind,  and  divid- 
ing the  irjtellect  into  the  two  faculties  of  Simple  Suggestion  and 
Relative  Suggestion,  Dr,  Brown  has  made  an  interesting  apjiroach 
to  the  results  of  phrenological  discovery,  and  to  a  correct  analysis 
of  the  actual  constitution  of  ilie  human  intellect.     It  was  impossi — ' 
ble,  by  means  of  the  old  fnculties  of  Conception,  &c..to  point  ouC- 
the  distinciivo  characteristics  of  a  mind  which  collected  only  fact^ 
in  the  order  in  which  ihey  were  [jresented  to  it ;  and  of  another  -^ 
which  stnick  out  a  multitude  of  new  ideas  from  every  object  whict* 
It  contemplated,  and    instinctively  inquired  from   what  causes  al? 
pbenninena  proceed,  and  to  what  results  tliey  tend.     Dr.  Brou-n^s  J 
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irople  Suggestion  denotes  ihe  one,  his  Relauve  Suggestion  the 
other  ;  and  in  ritrenolng}',  the  Perceptive  Faculties  correspond  to 
the  former,  and  the  Reflecting  Powers  to  the  latter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  points  whirh  have  ocea- 
sioDcd  great  and  animated  discussions  among  the  philosophers  of 
ilie  old  schools.    It  has  been  stated,  lliat  Individuality  lakes  cog- 
TOzance  of  objects   diat  exist.     A   tree,  a  ship,   a  mountain   are 
j^resemed  to  die   mind  ;  and   ideas  or  conceptions   of  them  are 
iormed  ;  and  die  conception  is  foUowed  by  an  inslincUve  belief 
in  their  existence.    Bishop  Berkeley  objects  to   the  belief  in   their 
existence  as  unjihilosophical,  because,  says  he,  the  conception  or 
idea  is  a  mere  mental  afleclion,  and  no  principle  or  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  an  external  object  must  be  believed  to  exist,  merely 
liecause  we  experience  a  menial  aircciion,     A  smell,  for  example^ 
is  QOthing  more  than  a  certain  impression  on  the  mind,  communi- 
cated through  the  olfactory  nerves .     But  no  necessary  connexion 
can  be  perceived  between  this  afrcction  and  a  belief  in  the  existence 
€j(  a  rose  :  the  mind  njay  undergo  the  affection  called  a  smell,  jnst 
as  it  experiences  the  emotion  railed  joy,  and  a  material  olTfjcct  nnny 
have  as  little  to  do  in  causing  the  one  as  the  other.     Hence  Dr. 
Berkeley   concluded,   that   we    have    philosophical    evidence   for 
the  existence  only  of  mind  and  mental  affections,  and  none  for  die 
existence  of  ttie  material  world.     Ilume  carried  this  fiirther,  and 
areued^  that  as  we  are  conscious  onlv  of  ideas,  and  as  the  exist- 
ence  of  ideas  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence   of  mind, 
.H'e  have  philosophical  evidence  for  tlie  existence  of  ideas  only,  and 
tione  for  dial  of  either  matter  or  mtod.      Dr.  Reld  answered  Berke* 
ley's  objection  by  observing,  that  the  belief  in  external  objects, 
consequent  on  perceiving  them,  is  instinctive,  and  hence  requires 
no  reason  for  its  support. 

Phrenology  enables  us  to  refer  these  different  speculations  to 
idieir  sources,  in  the  different  facnhies.  Individuality  (aided  by  the 
other  perceptive  facniues,)  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  perceives 
the  external  world,  and  produces  intuitive  belief  in  its  existence. 
Bijt  Berkeley  employed  the  facuhy  of  Causality  to  discover  why  it 
is  that  this  perception  is  followed  by  belief ;  and  because  Causality 
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could  give  no  account  of  the  matter,  and  could  see  no  necessary 
connexion  between  the  mental  affection j  called  Perception,  and 
the  existence  of  external  nature,  he  denied  the  latter.  Dr,  Reid's 
answer,  translated  into  phrenological  language,  was  simply  this, — 
the  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  the  outward  world  belongs  to 
Individuality  ;  Individuality  has  received  its  own  constitution,  and 
its  own  functions,  and  cannot  legitimately  bo  called  on  to  explain, 
or  account  for  these,  to  Causality.  In  virtue  of  its  constitution,  it 
perceives  external  objects,  and  belief  in  them  follows  ;  and  if  Cau- 
sality cannot  see  how  this  happens,  it  is  a  proof  that  Causality's 
powers  are  liniitedj  but  not  thai  Individuality  is  deceitful  in  its 
indications. 

Another  class  of  philosophers,  by  an  error  of  a  similar  kind, 
have  denied  Causation.  When  Eventuahty  contemplates  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflect,  it  discovers  only  one  event  following 
another,  in  immediate  and  invariable  sequence :  For  example,  if  a 
cannon  be  fired,  and  the  shot  knock  down  a  wall,  Individuality 
observes  only  the  existence  of  the  powder,  Eventuality  perceives 
the  6re  applied  to  it,  tlie  explosion,  and  the  fall  of  the  building,  as 
four  events  following  in  succession;  but  it  forms  no  idea  of  power 
or  energy  in  the  gunpowder,  when  ignited,  to  produce  the  elTect. 
When  Causality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  joined  with  Eventuality  m 
contempl.iiiug  these  phenomena,  tlie  impression  of  power  or  ejfi- 
cienct^  in  the  gunpowder  to  produce  tlie  explosion,  arises  sponta- 
neously in  the  mind,  and  Causality  produces  an  intuitive  belief  in 
the  existence  of  diis  efficiency,  just  because  it  is  its  constitution  to 
do  so;  and  it  is  as  absurd  for  Eventuality  to  deny  die  existence  of 
some  quality  in  the  matter  which  gives  rise  to  this  feeling,  because 
only  Causality  perceives  it,  as  for  CLuisalify  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  external  world,  because  only  Individuality  perceives  it, 

A  practical  application  of  much  importance  follows  from  these 
doctrines* 

Some  men  deny  the  existence  of  Gun;  and  otiiers  strenuously 
maintain,  that  that  existence  is  demonstrable  by  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  reason.  The  former,  who  deny  God,  say,  that  all  we 
perceive  in  external  nature  is  existence  and  tfic  succession  of  phe- 
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Uomena  ;  that  we  can  form  do  idea  of  efficiency  or  power ;  and 
that  J  tbereforej  all  w^e  know  philosopfiiralij  is,  flmt  matter  exists, 
Uad  undergoes  certain  clianges*     This  i^  the  natural  conclusion  of 
inen  in  whose  heads  ludividiialily  and  Eventuality  are  large,  and 
Causality  small;  and,  accordingly,  Atheists  are  generally  very  defi- 
cient  in  the  organ  of  Causality,  and  show  its  weakness  in  their 
general  arguments  on  other  topics.     If,  on  the  other  Iiand,  a  mind 
In    which  Causality  is  very  powerful,  surveys  the  phenomena  of 
r&ature,  t!ie  conviction  of  a  Cause  of  them  arises  irresistibly  and 
intuitively  from  ihe    mere  exercise  of  llie  faculty.     Benevolence 
^jid  design,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  moral  and  physical  world> 
^Lre    clearly  perceived  by  it  ;  and  it  therefore  instinctively  infers, 
lliat   Benignity  and  Inlelligence  are  atlribufcs  of  Uie  Cause  which 
firoduced  them.     Hence  die  fact  is  p!irenologically  explained,  why 
^n  master  spirits  are  believers  in  God.     Socrates,  Plato,  and  the 
Ancient  philosophers,  are  represented  as  endowed  wiih  large  organs 
of  Causality;  and  they  aU  admitted  a  Deity.     Voltaire  had  too  large 
^  Causality  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God;  and  Franklin  contin- 
ued to  reverence  the  Supreme  Being,  although  he  had  renounced 
C^lirrstianity. 

To  some  who,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  argument,  have  seemed 
mnclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing appeal,  without  receiving  any  satisfactor}'  answer: — A  tree  with 
i-oots  exists;  the  earih exists;  and  there  is  exquisite  adaptation  of  the 
^Dne  to  the  other.  The  adaptation  is  not  a  rpiality  of  the  tree,  nor 
^f  the  earth;  but  a  relation  between  them.  It  has  no  physical  exist- 
ence, but  is  clearly  apprehended  by  niiud.  Mind,  therefore,  must 
liave  contrived  it ;  and  this  mind  we  call  the  Deity.  Causality 
perceives  the  adaptation. 

Another  argument  resorted  to  by  atheists  finds  an  answer  in  die 
principles  now  explained.  They  object  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  the  self-enisteHce  of  God  ;  and  aJTirm,  tliat,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  die  contrary,  the  Maker  of  the  world  may  himself  own  a 
superior,  and  have  been  created.  Their  objection  is  stated  in  this 
form:  *^  You  who  believe  in  God  infer  his  existence  from  seeing 
his  works,  on  the  principle  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.; 
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Rui,"  sav  diey,  ''diis  Being  himself  is  an  effect.  You  have  no 
oridence  from  reason  of  his  self -existence  ^  or  self-creation;  and  as 
he  does  exist,  you  must  assign  a  cause  of  him ^  on  the  same  princi- 
ple thai  vou  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  the  material  creation." 
The  atheists  cany  this  argument  the  length  of  a  denial  of  God 
ahofrt^dier,  in  respect  that  it  is  only  the  first  cause  that,  according 
to  thorn,  can  be  entided  to  be  regarded  as  Deity  ;  and  the  first 
r«i%«r«  say  they,  is  to  us  unknown. 

This  speculation  may  be  answered  as  follows :  Individuality 
»%«T'<,Nrirw  existence  directly j  and  ^Causality  infers  qualiues  from  their 
iwuifestations.  To  be  able  to  judge  thoroughly  of  any  object,  both 
/».'  these  facuUies  require  to  be  employed  on  it.  When  a  watch, 
iv  example,  is  presented.  Individuality,  and  the  other  Knowing 
Faculties,  perceive  its  wheels,  spring,  lever,  &c.  and  Causality 
flbcems  their  object  or  design.  If  the  question  is  put.  Whence 
did  the  watch  proceed?  From  the  nature  of  its  materials,  as  per- 
ceived by  llie  knowing  faculues.  Causality  infers  that  it  cotild  not 
make  itself ;  and  from  discovering  intelligence  and  design  in  the 
adaptation  of  its  parts,  diis  faculty  concludes,  that  its  Cause  must 
have  possessed  these  qualities,  and  therefore  assigns  its  producuon 
to  an  intelligent  aruficer.  Suppose  the  statement  to  be  next  made, 
— "This  aruficer  himself  is  an  existence,  and  every  existence 
must  have  a  cause,  Who,  then,  made  die  watchmaker  ?"  In  this 
case,  if  no  farther  iiiformauon  were  presented  to  Causality  than  what 
it  could  obtain  by  contempladng  die  structure  of  the  watch,  the 
answer  would  necessarily  be,  that  it  could  not  tell.  But  let  the  arti- 
ficer, or  man,  be  submitted  to  the  joint  observaUon  of  Individuality 
and  Causality,  and  let  the  quesUon  be  then  put.  Who  made  him? 
— Individuality  and  the  knowing  powers,  by  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  his  body,  would  present  Causality  with  data  from  which  it 
could  unerringly  infer,  that,  although  it  perceived  in  him  intelligence 
mul  power  sufticient  to  make  the  watch,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  his 
cvMWtitution,  he  could  not  possibly  make  himselC  Proceeding  in 
^U^  iuvestigaUon,  Causality,  still  aided  by  the  knowing  faculues, 
WNMilil  perceive  farther  the  most  striking  indications  of  power, 
tsHWVolence,  and  design  in  die  human  frame;  and  from  contemplat- 
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iiig  these,  it  would  arrive  at  a  complete  conviction^  ibot  the  watcb* 
imker  is  the  workmanship  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  mtelligent 
Bein^.  If,  however,  the  question  were  repeated,  **  Whence  did 
tills  Being  proceed?'-  Causality  could  not  answer.  It  would  then 
be  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  wliich  It  would  be  placed,  if  re- 
quired to  teU,  from  seeing  die  waieh  alone,  who  made  the 
watchmaker.  LndividuaJiiy  canjaot  ohser^e  die  substance  of  the 
Maker  of  the  huinan  body;  and  none  of  the  perceptive  facuUies  can 
reach  him.  His  existence  is  die  object  of  Causality  alone;  and  aU 
that  it  can  accomplish  is  to  Infer  his  existence i  and  hi^  qualiiies  or 
altrihuteSy  from  perceiving  their  nDanife stations*  I  have  stated  tlie 
argutneot  ia  the  plainest  Janguage,  but  witli  perfect  reverence  ;  and 
we  are  arrived  at  the  concluialoo,  ilml  tlJs  faonky  is  sileat  as  to 
the  cause  of  tlie  Creator  of  man,  and  conool  tell  whether  he  19 
self-existent,  or  chilled  into  being  by  some  higher  power  ;  but  thu« 
iar  it  can  go,  and  it  draws  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly,  that  ha 
muM  wrwt,  aod  mu>i  po$9csstke  aUnbufes  wbicli  it  perceives  roaoi- 
fested  in  his  works  ;  and  these  [joiiits  being  certain,  it  declarer  ihat 
he  is  God  to  us;  that  he  is  our  Creator  and  Preserver  ;  diat  all  his 
t|udities,  so  fer  as  it  can  discover,  merit  our  profoundest  respect 
and  admiration;  and  d»at,  therefore,  be  is  to  man  the  highest  and 
inost  legitimate  object  of  veneration  and  worship. 

It  has  been  objected  that  akhough  Causahty  may  discover  that 
God  fuu  existed,  it  sees  no  evidence  that  he  n/^w  exists. ^ — The 
answer  to  this  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  manifeststiont 
of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  continue  to  he  presented  to 
Causality  every  moment,  and  that  it  has  no  data  for  concluding  that 
the  cause  of  ihera  has  ceased  while  they  remain  monuments  of 
His  Beiog. 

The  organ  is  esiabhshed. 
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ADAPTATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  TO  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  3L1N. 
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The  human  mind  and  the  external  world,  having  emanated  from 
the  same  Creator,  ought,  when  understood^  to  be  found  wiseljr 
adapted  to  each  otlier ;  and  this  accordingly  appears  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  be  tlie  case.  If  the  reader  wil!  direct  his  attention  to 
any  natural  or  artiBcial  object,  aiid  consider,  Isf,  Its  existence; 
2(i,  Its  fonn  ;  3/f,  Its  size  ;  4lA,  Its  weight ;  5thy  Its  locality,  or 
rebtions  in  space  to  other  objects  ;  6lhy  The  number  of  its  parts  ; 
7tk,  The  order  or  physical  arrangement  of  its  parts  ;  Sth^  The 
changes  which  it  undergoes  ;  9f/>,  The  periods  of  time  which 
these  require  ;  lOtk^  The  analogies  and  dilTerences  between  the 
individual  under  consideration  and  other  individuals;  Wlk^  The 
efiects  w4iich  it  produces  ;  and,  iasily^  If  he  will  designate  llils 
assemblage  of  ideas  by  a  name,  be  will  find  that  he  has  obtained  a 
tolerably  complete  notion  of  the  subject. 

This  order  ougln  to  be  followed  in  teacliing  the  sciences. 
Botany  and  Mineralogy  are  rendered  intolerably  tedious  and 
uninteresting  to  many  persons,  who  really  possess  sufficient  natural 
talents  for  studying  them,  by  names  and  classifications  being  eiro- 
oeously  represented  as  the  chief  endi  to  be  attained.  A  better 
mediod  would  be,  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  his  own 
mental  powers,  to  furnish  him  with  experimental  knowledge^  that 
these  stand  in  definite  relations  to  external  objects,  and  feel  a 
positive  pleasure  in  contemplating  ibem*  His  attention  ouirht 
then  to  be  directed  to  the  existence  of  the  object,  as  in  itself 
bteresting  to  Individuality  ;  to  its  form,  as  interesting  to  the  faculty 
of  Form  ;  to  its  color,  as  pleasing  to  the  faculty  of  Color  ;  and  so 
on  with  its  other  qualities  ;  while  the  name,  order,  genus,  and 
species^  ought  to  he  taught  in  the  last  place,  as  merely  designative 
of  the  qualities  with  which  he  has  become  conversant.  Practice 
in  this  mode  of  tuition  will  establish  its  advantages.  The  mind 
which,  tmexercised,  regarded  all  forms,  not  extravagantly  ugly  or 
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beautifiil,  with  indifference,  will  soon  experience   delight   in  dis- 
cnmioatJiig  minute  degrees  of  elegance  and  expression  ;  and  the 
same  effect  will    be  produced    by  following  a  similar  process  of 
cultivation  in  regard  to  the  othex  powers*     The  larger  the  organs 
the  greater  will  be  tlie  delight,  but  even  widi  a  moderate  de?elope- 
ment  much  may  be  attained.     Nor  is  it   necessary  to   resort   to 
schools  and  colleges  for  tliis  exercise  of  the  intellect.     Objects 
of  nature  and  nri  every  where  surround  us,  calculated  to  stimulate 
our  faculties ;  and  if  the  reader,  as  he  walks  in  ihe  countr}^  or  m 
the  town,   will  actively  apply  his   various   powers  in   the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  be  will  find  iiuiumerable  sources  of  pleasure  with- 
in his  reach,  although  he  should  not  know  scientific  names  and 
classifications. 


MODES  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  FACULTIES, 
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All  the  faculties,  when  active  in  a  due  degree,  produce  actions 
^ood,  proper,  or  necessary,  h  is  excess  of  activity  thai  occasions 
abuses  ;  and  it  is  probable  iliat  Phrenology  has  been  discovered 
only  io  consequence  of  some  individuals,  m  whom  particular 
organs  were  ven^  largely  developed,  having  yielded  to  the  strongest 
propensities  of  tJjeir  nature.  The  smallness  of  a  paiticular  organ  is 
not  the  cause  of  a  faculty  producing  abuses.  Although  die  organ 
of  Benevolence  he  small,  it  will  not  occasion  cruelty  ;  but,  as  it  will 
be  accompanied  witli  iudilTereuce  to  tlie  miseries  of  odicrs,  its 
deficiency  may  lead  to  tlie  omission  of  duties.  When^  also»  one 
organ  is  small,  abuses  may  result  from  another  being  left  without 
proper  restraint*  Tims,  large  organs  of  Accjuisiliveness  and 
Secretiveness,  combined  with  small  organs  of  Reflection  and 
Conscientiousness,  may,  m  certain  circumstances,  lead  to  theft. 
Powerful  Combaiiveness  and  Desjtructiveness,  witli  weak  Benevo- 
lence, may  produce  cruel  and  ferocious  actions. 
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Every  faculty,  when  in  acaoo,  from  whatever  cause,  produces 
die  kind  of  feeling,  or  forms  the  kind  of  ideas,  already  explained 
as  resulting  from  its  natural  constitution. 

The  faculties  of  tlie  PROPENSITIES  and  SENTIMENTS 
cannot  be  excited  to  acti\ity  directly  by  a  mere  act  of  tlic  will. 
For  example,,  we  cannot  conjure  up  the  emotions  of  Fear,  Com- 
|mssioti,  Veneration,  by  merely  willing  to  experience  ihem.  These 
faculties,  however,  may  enter  into  action  from  an  internal  excite* 
ment  of  the  organs  ;  and  ihen  the  desire  or  eraotion  wliich  each 
produces  will  be  felt  whether  we  will  to  experience  It  or  not. 
Thus,  the  cerebeUum  being  active  from  internal  causes,  produces 
the  corresponding  feeling  ;  and  this  cannot  be  avoided  K  the  organ 
be  excited.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  permit  or  restrain  the 
manifestation  of  it  in  action  ;  but  we  have  no  option,  if  the  organ 
be  excited,  to  experience,  or  not  to  experience,  the  feeling  itself. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  tJie  organs  of  Fear,  Hope,  VeneraiioQ, 
and  the  others.  There  are  times  when  we  feel  involuntary  erao* 
tions  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  awe,  arising  in  us,  for  which  w^e  cannot 
account ;  and  s-ich  feelings  depend  on  the  internal  activity  of 
organs  of  these  sentiments. 

•*  We  CAiinot  Nature  hj  oar  withes  rule, 

Nor  at  our  will,  her  w&rm  emotioni  cool.*' 

Crasbk. 


In  ibe  second  place,  these  faculties  may  be  called  into  action 
independently  of  the  will,  by  the  presentment  of  ihe  external  ob- 
jects fitted  by  nature  to  excite  tliem.  When  an  object  in  distress 
is  presented,  the  facitlty  of  Benevolence  starts  into  activity,  and 
produces  the  feelings  which  depend  upon  it.  Wjien  an  object 
tlireatening  dnngcr  is  perceived,  Cautiousness  gives  an  instantaneous 
emotion  of  fear*  And  when  stupendous  objects  are  contemplated, 
Idealhy  inspires  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
power  of  acting,  or  of  not  acting,  is  dependent  on  the  will;  but  ibo 
power  of  feeling,  or  of  not  feeling,  is  not  so. 

*'It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,'*  says  Hume,*  which  the 
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spectators  of  a  welJ-wriiten  tragedy  receive  from  soiTOW,  terror, 
uuciety,  and  other  passions,  that  arc  in  iliemselves  disagreeable  and 
uomsf>  The  more  tliey  are  touched  and  atlecied,  tlie  more  are 
tbejr  delighted  with  the  spectacle.  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is 
employed  in  rousing  aiid  siipporting  die  compassion  and  indignation, 
the  anxiety  and  resentment  of  his  audience,  Tljey  are  pleased  in 
proportion  as  tl»ey  arc  afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy  as  when 
tLiey  employ  tears,  sobs  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow, 
and  relieve  iheir  hearts,  swollen  witli  Uie  tenderest  sympathy  and 
compassion/* 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  solve  this  problem.  Those 
authors  who  deny  the  existence  of  benevolent  and  disintcresied 
feelings  in  man,  maintain,  that  we  syrapatliize  with  Ca/o,  Oihdhy 
or  King  Lear^  because  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  ourselves 
being  placed  in  similar  situations,  and  tliat  then  all  the  feelings 
arise  in  us  which  we  would  experience,  if  we  were  ourselves 
suffering  under  similar  calamities.  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  admits  the  existence  of  generous  emotions  in  tlm 
human  mind,  states  it  as  his  theory,  that  we,  for  an  inslani,  believe 
the  distress  lo  be  real ;  and  under  this  belief  feel  die  compassion 
which  would  naturally  start  up  in  our  bosoms,  if  the  sufferings 
represented  were  actually  endured.  A  subsequent  act  of  judg- 
ment, he  says,  dispels,  in  an  almost  imperceptible  portion  of  lime, 
the  illusion,  and  restrains  the  mind  from  acting  under  the  emolion  ; 
which,  if  the  belief  of  reality  continued,  it  would  certainly  do,  by 
rmming  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  hero  or  heroine;  but  still  he 
considers  that  a  momentary  belief  is  necessary  to  call  up  die 
emotions  which  we  experience. 

The  phrenological  doctrine  just  delivered  appears  to  me  to 
furnish  the  true  explanation.  Each  propensity  and  sentiment  may 
be  called  into  activity  by  presentment  of  its  object,  and,  wheti 
active,  the  corresponding  feeling  or  emotion  attends  it,  in  virtue 
e(  its  constitution.  Happiness  consists  in  tlie  harmonious  gratifi- 
cation of  all  the  faculties  ;  and  the  very  essence  of  gratification  is 
activity.  '^Thus  tlie  muscular  system,'*  says  Dr.  A.  Combei 
**is  gratified  by  motion,  and  pleasuie  arises;  the  eye  b  gnilifi 
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by  lookiug  at  external  objects ;   Combativeness,  by  overcoimng 
opposition ;  Destnictiveness,  by  the  sight  of  destruction,  and  die 
kiflicUon  of  pain ;  Benevolence,  by  the  relief  of  suffering ;  Hope, 
by  looking  forward  to  a  happy  futurity ;  Cautiousness,  by  a  certain 
degree  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  &c.     As  the  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment corresponds  to  the  number  of  faculties  simultaneously  active 
and  gratified,  it  follows,  that  a  tragic  scene,  which  affords  a  direct 
stimulus  to  several  of  the  faculties,  at  the  same  moment,  must  be 
agreeable^  whatever  these  may  be; — Istj  If  it  does  not  at  the  same 
time,  outrage  any  of  the  other  feelings;  2dly^  If  it  does  not  excite 
any  faculty  so  intensely  as  to  give  rise  to  pain;  just  as  too  much 
li^t  hurts  the  eyes,  and  too  much  exertion  fatigues  the  muscles." 
In  the  play  of  PizarrOy  for  example,  when  the  child  is  introduced, 
its  aspect  and  situation  instantly  excite  Philoprogenitiveness,  and 
individuals  possessmg  this  organ  largely,  feel  an  intense  interest  in 
it; — the  representation  of  danger  to  which  it  b  exposed  rouses 
Cautiousness,   producbg  fear  for  Us  safety;  when  Rolla  saves 
it,  this  fear  is  allayed,  Philoprogenitiveness   is  higlily  delighted. 
Benevolence  also  is  gratified  ;  and  the  excitement  of  these  faculties 
is  pleasure.     All  this  mtemal  emotion  takes  place  simply  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  constitution   of  the   faculties,  and   the  relation 
established  by  nature  betwixt  lliem  and  their  objects,  without  the 
understanding  requiring  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  to  form  any  theory 
about  the  scenes,  whetlier  they  are  real  or  fictitious.     A  picture 
raises   emotions   of  sublimity  or   beauty  on  the  same  principles. 
"The  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  "  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  excite   Ideality,   Wonder,  and   Veneration;   and  tliese 
being  active,  certain  emotions  of  delight  are  experienced.     When 
a   very  accurate   representation  of  tliese   towers   and    palaces   b 
executed  on  canvass,  their  appearance  in  tlie  picture  excites  the 
same   faculties  into  action,  which  their  natural   lineaments  woul(k. 
call  up,  and  the  same  pleasures  kindle    in   the  soul.     But    what^ 
would  we  think,  if  Mr.   Stewart  assured  us  that  we  required  tc^ 
believe  the  paint  and  tlie  canvass  to  be  real  stone  and  lime,  and  th^ 
figures  to  be  real  men  and  women,  before  we  could  enjoy  th^ 
scene  .^     And  yet  tiiis  would  be  as  reasonable  as  the  same  doctrine 
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applied  to  tragedy.  We  may  weep  at  a  tragedy  represented  on 
eoavase^and  know  all  the  while  lliat  there  are  only  colors  and  forms 
before  us-  On  the  same  principle  we  may  shed  lears  at  seeing  a 
tragedy  acted,  which  is  just  a  representation,  by  means  of  words 
and  gestures,  of  objects  calciUated  to  rouse  the  faculties,  and  yet 
sulTer  no  delusion  respecting  llie  reality  of  the  piece. 

If  the  propensities  and  sentiments  become  excessively  actiire 
from  these  representations^  tliey  may  overpower  the  intellect ;  a 
temporary  belief  may  follow;  and  tlie  feeline;  will  be  the  stronger; 
but,  in  lliis  case,  it  appears  to  nie,  tliat  ilie  strong  emotion  does 
lot  arise  from  a  previous  illusion  of  the  understanding ;  but  that 
misconception  fn  the  intellect  is  die  consequence  of  the  feelings 
having  become  overwhelming. 

The  law  of  our  constitution  now  explained,  accounts  also  for 
Several  of  die  pheooniena  of  insanity.     All  the  organs  are  liable 
To  become  violently  and  involuntarily  active  dirough  disease  j  this 
|]:>roduces   mental    excitement,  or  violent   desires,  to   act   in   the 
direction  of  the  diseased  organs.     If  Combativeness  and   Destruc- 
tilveoess  be  affected  in  tliis  manner,  madness  or  fury,  which  is  just 
^Mn  irresistible  propensity  to  violence  and  outrage,  will  ensue*     If 
X}ie  organ  of  Cautiousness    become  involuntarily  and  permaiiendy 
^cti%'e  dirough  disease,  fear  will  constantly  be  fell,  and  this  consti- 
tutes melancholy.     If  Veneration  and  Hope  be  exerted  in  a  similar 
x^'ay,  tlie  result  will  he  involuntary  emotions  of  devotion,  tlie  live- 
liest  joy    and    anlicipalions    of  bliss ;    which    feelings,    fixed    and 
InuBOveable,  amount  to  religious  insanity.     It  frcipieutly  happens 
xhat  a  patient  is  ijisaoe  on  a  single  feeling  alone,  such  as  Fear, 
Hope,  or  Veneration,  and  tJiat,  if  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this 
feeling  be  avoided,  die  understanding  on  other  subjects  shall  be 
sound,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  patient  rational  and  consist- 
ent.    Thus,  a  person  insane  in  Self-Esteem,  sometimes  imagines 
himself  a  King ;  but  on  all  other  topics  he  may  evince  sound  sense, 
and  consecutiveness  of  judgment.     This  results  from  the  organs 
of  intellect   being   sound,    and    only    the   organ   of  Self-Esteem 
diseased*     Sometimes  wcll-njeaning   individuals,  struck   widi  the 
clearoess  of  the  understanding  in  sueh  patterns,  set  themselves  to 
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point  out,  by  means  of  argiwnent^  the  erroneous  nattire  of  the 
notions  under  wliicli  they  suffer,  supposing  that,  if  iJtey  could 
convinee  their  inleUect  of  die  mistake,  tJie  disease  would  be  cured; 
but  the  malady  consists  in  an  unhealthy  action  of  the  organ  of  a 
sentinaent  or  propensity,  and  as  long  as  the  disease  lasts,  die  insane 
feeliuj^,  wliich  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  mental  alienation,  will 
remain,  and  argument  will  do  as  Hide  to  remove  it,  as  a  speech  in 
removing  gout  from  the  toe. 

The  converse  of  the  doctrine  now  explained,  also  holds  good  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  llie  organ  be  not  active,  tlie  propensity  or  emodon 
connected  with  it  cannot  be  felt ;  just  as  we  cannot  hear  a  sound 
when  the  auditory  apparatus  is  not  excited  by  the  air* 

The  most  important  practical  consequences  may  be  derived 
from  this  exposition  of  our  mental  constitution.  The  larger  any 
organ  is,  the  more  is  it  prepared  to  come  into  acuvity,  and  the 
smaller,  the  less  so.  Hence  an  individual  prone  to  violence,  to 
excessive  pride,  vanity,  or  avarice,  is  the  victim  of  an  unfavorable 
developement  of  brain ;  and  in  our  treatment  of  him  we  ought  to 
bear  diis  fact  constantly  in  mind.  If  we  had  wished,  for  example, 
to  render  Bellingham  mild,  the  proper  proceeding  wotdd  have 
been,  not  to  abuse  him  for  being  ill-tempered,  for  iliis  would  have 
dii'ecdy  excited  his  Destructiveness,  the  largeness  of  which  was 
the  catise  of  his  wratli,  but  to  address  ourselves  to  his  Benevo- 
lenro,  Veneration,  and  Intellect,  that,  by  rotising  tliem,  we  might 
assuage  the  vehemence  of  Destructiveness.  In  a  case  hke  that 
of  David  Hoggart,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  defieieiit, 
we  ought  aluays  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  regard  to  feeling  the 
obligation  of  justice,  such  an  individual  is  in  the  same  slate  of 
unhappy  deficiency  as  Mr,  Milne  is  in  perceiving  colors,  and 
Anne  Ormerod  in  perceiving  melody;  and  our  treatment  ought  lo 
correspond.  We  would  never  think  of  supplying  Anne  Ormerod 's 
*(iciency  of  Tune  by  harsh  U-eatment ;  and  if  Haggart's  Con* 
tientiousness  was  namrolly  as  deficient,  we  could  as  litde  have 
Dcceeded  in  enabling  htm  to  feel  and  act  jusdy  hy  mere  severity 
of  punishment.  The  reasonable  plan  in  such  cases  is,  first,  to 
place  the  individual  in  circumstances  as  little  as  possible  requiriDg 
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tl)e  exercise  of  the  deficient  faculty ;  not  to  plane  Anna  Omierod 
in  a  band  of  singer?;  nor  one  like  David  Haggart  in  a  confiden- 
tiftl  situatioQ,  where  property  is  entrusted  to  him.  In  the  next 
place,  to  present  to  all  the  organs  of  the  higher  seniinients  which 
be  possesses  lai*gely  dev^elofved,  motives  calculated  to  control  tlie 
propeusitiesy  so  as  to  supply,  as  much  as  possible,  the  place  of  the 
feeble  Cooscieotiousness. 

if  the  principle  that  large  organs  ^i%e  strong  desiresi  and  small 
organs  weak  impulses,  be  correct,  Phrenology  must  be  calculated 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  be  practically  useful  In  society.  If,  in 
choosing  a  ser\ant,  we  are  afraid  or  astiamed  to  examine  die  head, 
and  light  upon  one  w  ith  a  brain  extremely  deficient,  Uke  that  of 
Mary  Macinnes,  and  if  certain  strong  animal  feelings  accompany 
liiis  developement,  we  slmll  unquestionably  suffer  great  annoyance 
as  the  consequence*  Jf  we  select  a  ser\*ant  very  deficient  in  Con- 
scientiousness as  a  child's  maid,  she  will  labor  under  a  natural 
Uindocss  to  truth,  and  not  only  lie  herself,  but  teach  the  children 
efitmsted  to  her  care  this  abominahle  vice.  If  a  merchant  selects 
a  clerk  willi  a  head  like  David  Haggart'S,  and  places  money  at  his 
disposal,  tiie  strong  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  by  Coiiscienlious- 
tiess,  will  prompt  him  to  embezzle  it.  ft  is  incredible  to  what  an 
extent  evils  might  be  mitigated,  or  prevented  in  society,  by  iha 
practical  application  of  this  principle.  I  have  applied  it  in  thd 
selection  of  sen  ants  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  presentment  of  llie  object  of  a  faculty 
rouses  it  into  instant  activity,  as  sufTering  benevolence,  or  danger 
fear,  this  becomes  a  higldy  unporlant  principle  in  the  education  of 
children.  If  v\e  put  on  tlie  natural  language  of  Desiructiveness 
aad  Self-Esleem  in  our  intercourse  with  ihem,  w^e  shall  cultivate 
those  very  faculties  in  their  minds,  by  exciting  the  organs  ;  if  we 
manifest  Benevolence  and  Veneration  in  their  presence,  we  shall 
excite  tlie  sajne  faculties  in  them  ;  if  we  discourse  constantly  about 
money,  the  desire  of  increasing  it,  and  tlie  fear  of  losing  it,  we 
shall  slinmbte  the  organs  of  Acquisiuveness,  and  Self-Esteem  in 
them,  and  increase  the  power  of  these  propensities. 

In  the  (hiril  place,  The  faculties  of  whicli  wu  are  now  speaking 
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Kir,  Owen,  or  Mrs.  Fry.  In  these  cases,  tlie  liking  for  the  object 
or  pursuit  may  depend  upon  tlie  partacuJa]-  propensities  or  senti'- 
I3ieiil5  ¥?faich  are  active  ;  llie  inlellectual  faculties  serving  as  the 
ministering  instruments  of  their  gratification;  or  it  may  arise  from  the 

activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  tiiemselves,  if  the  pursuit  is 
purely  inteDectuali  such  as  the  study  of  matliematics  or  Algebra. 

These  principles  explain  readily  tlie  great  variety  of  taste  and 
dispositions  among  mankind  ;  for  in  no  two  individuals  is  exactly 
the  same  combioaiion  of  organs  to  be  found,  and  hence  every  one 
is  inspired  with  feelings  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
desires  objects  fitted  for  his  special  graliGcation. 

As  the  faculties  of  the  Propensities  and  Sentiments  do  not  form 
Ideas,  and  as  it  Is  impossible  to  excite  or  recall  directly  by  an  act 
of  the  will,  the  feelings  or  emotions  produced  by  them,  it  follows 
that  iliese  faculties  have  not  the  attributes  of  Perception,  Concep- 
tion, Memory,  Imagination  :  They  have  the  auribuie  of  Sensation 
alooe  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  tliey  are  active,  a  sensation  or  emotion 
is  experienced.  Hence  Sensation  is  an  accompaniment  of  the 
activity  of  all  die  faculties  w^hich  feel,  and  of  the  nervous  system 
in  general ;  but  sensation  is  not  a  faculty  itself. 

The  laws  of  the  KNOWING  and  REFLECTING  facuUies 
are  diFerent :  These  faculties  form  Ideas,  and  perceive  Relations  j 
they  are  subject  to  tlie  will,  or  rather  conslituie  will  tiiemselves, 
and  minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  other  faculties  which  only 
feeK 

Ifl,  These  faculties,  also,  may  be  active  from  excitement  of  the 
organs  by  internal  causes,  and  then  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  they 
are  fitted  to  form  are  presented  involuntarily  to  the  mind.  The 
musician  feels  the  notes  flowing  on  him  uncalled  for*  A  man  in 
whom  Number  is  powerful  and  active  calculates  by  a  natural 
impulse.  He  in  whom  Form  is  vigorous,  conceives  figures  by 
internal  inspiration.  He  in  whom  Causality  is  powerful  and 
acuve,  reasons  while  he  thinks,  widiont  an  effort.  He  in  whom 
Wit  is  energetic,  feels  wilty  conceptions  flowing  into  his  mind 
spontaneously,  and  even  at  times  and  places  when  he  would  wish 
them  not  to  appear. 
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2dly^  These  faculties  mny  be  excited  by  the  presentation  of 
external  objects  fitted  to  call  ihefn  into  activity ;  and, 

3dly^  They  may  be  excited  1o  activity  by  an  act  of  volition. 

Wlicn  excited  hy  the  presentation  of  external  objecis^  the 
objects  are  perceived,  and  this  act  is  called  PERCEPTION, 
Perception  is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  of  these  faculties  ;  and 
if  no  idea  is  fornned  when  the  object  is  presented,  the  individual  is 
destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty,  whose  function  s 
to  perceive  objects  of  thai  kind.  Thos»  when  tones  are  produced, 
he  who  cannot  perceive  the  melody  of  them,  is  destitute  of  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of  Ttine.  Wl^en  a  colored 
object  is  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot  perceive,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  tints,  he  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting 
the  faculty  of  color*  Wlien  the  steps  of  an  argument  ffre  logi- 
cally and  distinctly  stated-,  he  wljo  cannot  perceive  ihe  relation 
betwixt  the  steps,  and  the  necessity  of  the  concKtsion,  is  desittuie 
of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculiy  of  Causality  ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  Perception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties  which  form 
ideas,  and  implies  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  ;  but  Perception  is 
not  a  separate  faculty. 

This   doctrine   Is   not   theoretical,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by 
facts.     In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.   Hood,*  a  pafient  havrn»; 
lost  the  memortf  of  word:s,  yet  enjoyed  perception  of  their  mean- 
ing.    He   understood   language   spoken   hy   others,  or,  in  other 
w^ords,  the  organ  of  Language  retaijied  so  much  of  its  power  as  tc^ 
enable  him  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  words  when  presented  to  W\^ 
mind,  but  so  litde  of  its  energy  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  act  crf^ 
recalling  words  by  an  act  of  his  will,  so  as  to  express  his  thoughts— 
The  case  of  Mr.  Ferguson  f  is  another  in  point.      He  enjoyed  sO 
great  a  degree  of  tlie  fijgan  of  8i7>e  as  to  enuljle  him  to  perceive 
distance  when  natural  sreneiy  w^as  presented  to  his  mind,  but  so 
little  as  to  he  quite  unable  to  recollect  it,  when  the  objects  were 
withdrawn.     Mr.    SloaneJ  is  in   a   similar  situation  in  regard  to 
coloring.     He  perceives   the   dijferenctn  of  hues  when   ibey 
presented  to  his  eyes,  but  has  so  little  of  the  organ  tliat  he  di 
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not  recollect,  so  as  to  be  Me  to  narnc,  titem  separately.  Many 
persons  are  in  a  similar  condition  In  regard  to  music  ;  they  per* 
eeive  melody  and  enjoy  it,  wlicn  presented  to  the  ear,  boi  have 
so  little  of  tlic  facnliy  of  Tune  as  to  be  unable  to  rccail  tlie  notes 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  heard.  The  same  hold  in  regard  to 
the  reflecting  powers.  Many  persons  possess  faciihies  acute  and 
vigorous  enough  to  perceive  an  argument,  If  placed  before  tJieni, 
who  are  quite  incapable  of  inventing  or  even  reproducing  it  them- 
selves. 

Here,  again,  a  highly  valuable  practical  result  presents  itself. 
If  we  place  a  person  with  a  forehead  like  Eraser's,  in  whom  ihe 
reflecting  organs  are  deficient,  in  a  situation,  or  apply  to  him  for 
advice  in  circumstances,  requiring  great  natural  sagacity  and  depth 
of  miellect,  we  shall  assuredly  be  disappointed  ;  whereas,  if  we 
apply  to  one  having  such  a  combination  as  Dr,  Franklin,  in  whom 
reflection  was  very  large,  there  will  be  much  more  of  the  instinct- 
ive capacity  of  tracing  out  before! land  the  probable  chain  of  Caus* 
ation,  and  anticipating  the  effects  of  measures  which  we  propose 
to  follow.  Fraser  might  show  ^ood  sense  and  sound  judgment 
after  the  consequences  were  pointed  out  to  him,  because  he  pos- 
sesses developement  sufficient  to  give  him  perception  of  causation 
when  presented;  hut  he  could  not,  like  FrankliU)  anticipate  effects, 
as  this  requires  a  higher  degree  of  power. 

According  to  this  view  of  Perception,  which  regards  it  as  the 
St  stale  of  activity  of  epery  intellectual  faculty,  an  ttidividual 
possess  acute  powers  of  perception  as  to  one  class  of  objects, 
and  be  quite  unable  to  perceive  others.  Tims  Mr.  Mlhie  had  an 
acute  perception  of  form,  although  he  cannot  perceive  some  colors; 
other  individuals  perceive  symmetry  distinctly  w^ho  cannot  per- 
ceive melody.  This  exposition  has  the  merit  of  coinciding  with  ^ 
nature  ;  for  we  frequently  meet  with  such  examples  as  I  have  now 
cited. 
M  The  metaphysicians,  on  ihe  other  hand,  treat  of  perception  as 
a  gtntral  facuhy^  and  when  their  doctrine  is  applied  to  nature, 
t)ie  extranrdinary  spectacle  is  presented  of  their  general  power 
perfomiing   in    the  same  individual   half  its  fimctions  with   great 
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effect,  while  it  \s  wholly  inefficient  as  to  tlie  otlier  half ;  just  as  if 
a  leg  could  walk  east  and  be  quite  incapalile  of  wdkiiig  west*  Dr. 
Thoma3  Brovs^n  has  abandoned  this  absurdity;  and  differs  from 
Retd,  Stewart,  and  all  his  predecessors,  in  denying  perception  to 
be  any  thing  more  than  an  act  of  the  general  power  of  the  mind. 
We  call  it  an  act  of  several  special  faculties  of  the  miod  ;  but  wiib 
these  Dn  Brown  was  not  acquainted. 


CONCEPTION.      When  the  Knowing  or  Reflecting  organs 

are  powerfully  aciive  from  internal  excitement,  whether  by  tlie 
will  or  from  natural  activity,  ideas  are  vividly  and  rapidly  con- 
ceived ;  and  the  act  of  forming  them  is  styled  CONCEPTION 
if  the  act  amounts  to  a  very  high  degree  of  vivacity,  it  is 
IMAGINATION.  Thus  perception  is  the  lowest  degree 
activity  of  any  of  these  faculties  excited  by  an  external  object ;  and 
conception  or  imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity  depending 
on  internal  causes,  and  without  the  interference  of  an  exteruiil 
object.  Each  faculty  performs  the  act  of  concep;ion  in  its  own 
sphere.  Thus,  if  one  person  have  a  powerful  organ  of  Tune,  he  is 
able  10  conceive,  or  call  up  in  bis  own  mind,  the  notes  of  a  tune, 
when  no  instrument  is  sounding  in  his  ears.  If  his  organ  of  Form 
be  very  smallj  he  may  not  be  able  to  bring  shapes  before  his  mind 
with  equal  facility.  Some  persons  read  music  like  a  book,  the 
written  sign  of  a  note  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  call  up  the 
iiTipression  of  the  note  itself  in  their  minds.  This  is  a  rery  high 
degree  of  activity  of  tlie  faculty.  Temperament  has  a  great  effect 
on  internal  activity;  the  lymphatic  temperament  requires  external 
objects  to  rouse  it  to  vivid  action,  while  the  sanguine  and  nervous 
glow  with  spontaneous  and  constitutional  vivacity.  Hence  imagi- 
nation, which  results  from  a  high  degree  of  activky,  is  rarely  found 
witii  a  temperament  purely  I^iiiphatjc,  but  becomes  exalted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  approach  of  the  temperament  to  the  nervous. 

In  treating  of  Coloring,  I  cited  a  passage  frojn  Mr.  Stewart »  in 
which,  after  stating  the  fact  that  some  men  are  able  to  distiDguish 
diflferent  tints  wlien  presented  together,  who  cannot  name  them 
wlicn  separate,  he  attrihijtei*  this  want  of  dis criminal  ion  to  defect 
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in  the  power  of  canceptian,  probably  arising^  he  supposes,  from 
early  habits  of  inatlenilon.  So  far  he  is  correct :  an  individual 
like  Mr.  Sloane  may  be  foimd^  whose  organ  of  Coloring;  enables 
hirn  to  distinguish  hues  when  seen  in  juxla-position,  and  is  yet  so 
^eak  as  not  to  give  him  conception  or  memory  nf  them  when  seen 
apart,  and  this  would  certainly  indicate  a  deficient  power  of  con- 
ctption;  but  then  the  power  of  conception  may  be  deficient  in  this 
faculty  alone,  and  very  vigorous  In  all  tlie  others.  On  Mr  Stew- 
art's principle,  that  conception  is  a  general  power^  we  would  Iiave 
the  anomaly  of  its  performmg  one  portion  of  its  functions  well, 
while  deficient  as  to  another,  which  defect  is  accounted  for  by  him, 
by  supposing  early  habits  of  iiiatteiitiou  ;,  whereas  if  a  faculty  be 
naturally  strong,  it  eagerly  attends  to  its  objects,  just  as  a  vigorous 
and  empty  stomach  desires  food. 

When  any  of  the  Knowing  or  Reflecting  organs  is  internally 
active,  the  mind  conceives,  or  is  presented  with  ideas  of  the  ob- 
jects which  it  is  fitted  to  perceive*  Thus  Locality,  Coloring,  and 
Size,  being  active,  we  are  able,  with  our  eyes  closed,  to  conceive 
a  landscape  in  all  its  details  of  hill  and  dale,  sunshine  and  shade. 
If  tills  internal  activity  become  morbid,  through  disease  of  th© 
organs,  then  ideas  become  fixed,  and  remain  involuntarily  in  the 
muid  ;  and  if  tbis  is  long  continued,  it  constitutes  insanity.  Many 
persons  have  experienced,  when  in  tlie  dark,  vivid  impressions  of 
figures  of  every  variety  of  color  and  Icirm  passing  before  the  mind, 
sometimes  tn\"ested  in  alarming  brilliancy  and  vivacity,  I  conclude 
that  this  arises  from  an  imernal  excitement  of  the  organs  situated 
at  the  superciliary  ridge,  viz.  Form,  Locality,  Coloring,  &c.  oc- 
casioned generally  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  blood.  This 
affection  is,  in  most  instances,  only  momentary  ;  but  suppose  that 
it  were  to  become  fixed  and  continuous,  tliien  the  mind  w^ould  be 
baunted  with  permanent  and  vivid  conceptions  of  innumerable  and 
fantastic  beings,  invested  with  more  than  the  forms  and  hues  of 
reality.  This  would  be  insanity;  not  a  diseased  feeling,  such  as 
mebneholy,  or  fur)%  or  religious  joy,  but  an  intellectual  delusion  ; 
so  that  every  sentiment  might  be  sound,  and  yet  ibis  aberraiion  of 
in teJJect  remain  fixed  and  immovable  by  the  will.     If  we  suppose 
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ibis  disease  lo  take  place  in  several  Knowing  organs,  leaving  lli© 
organs  of  Reflection  entire,  it  is  quite  possible  lo  imagine  that  ihe 
individual  may  have  false  perceptions  on  some  points,  and  not  onlj 
be  sane  on  all  others,  but  be  able,  by  means  of  ihe  faculties  ihat 
remain  unaffected,  to  distinguish  ihe  erroneous  impressions. 

The  phenomena  of  apparitions,  or  spectral  illusions,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  ihe  principles  now  explained.  If  several  organs 
become  active  through  internal  exciiemenl,  they  produce  involun- 
tary conceptions  of  outward  objects,  invested  in  all  llie  aiuibuies 
of  Form  J  Color,  and  Size,  which  usually  distinguish  reality*  Sev- 
eral interesting  examples  of  ibis  afleclioo  are  given  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal.* 

The  Knowing  organs,  and  the  organ  of  Wonder,  seem  to  be 
the  chief  seats  of  these  diseased  perceptions,  which  appears  obvious 
from  the  descriptions  of  ibe  apparitious  themselves*     Thus  Nico- 
lui,  the  Berhn  bookseller,  saw  the  form  as  of  a  deceased  peraoQ  | 
within  eight  steps  of  him — vast  numbers  of  huu)an  and  other  forms 
equally  in  the  day  and  night — crowds  of  botli  sexes — people  on  j 
horseback,  birds  and  dogs— of  natural  size,  and  disiinci  as  if  alive, . 
— of  natural  color,  but  paler  tlian  reality.     He  then  began  lo  hear  ' 
them  talk.     On  being  blooded  with  leeches,  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed with  spectres — in  a  few  hours  tlieir  color  began  to  fade,  but  in 
a  few  more  they  were  white.     They  dissolved  in  air,  and  fragmenti  i 
of  them  were  visible  for  some  lime*     Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  fur^^ 
nisljes   two   other   cases.     Mr.   R.   left   his   wife  and    family   io 
America,  but  saw  them  and  conversed  with  them  in  this  country — 
saw  trains  of  hving  and  dead  persons — in  a  bright  brass  lock  again 
saw  his  transatlantic  friends,  and  always  in  that  lock — ^had  violent 
headache.     A  pothouse-keeper  in  Hull  saw  a  soldier  in  his  cellar 
whom  he  endeavored  to  seize,  but  found  an  illusion — attempted  to 
take  up  oysters  from  tlie  ground,  which  were  e(|ually  unreal — saw 
crowds  of  tlie  living  and  dead — scarcely  knew  real  from  spectral 
customers — suffered    repeated   flogging   from   a   wagoner   with    a 
whip,  who  was  an  illusion.     In  Vol.  H.  of  the  Journal,  page  111, 
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Ten  the  case  of  a  man  in  ibe  west  of  Scotland,  with  a  large  organ 
of  ffandtr^  wiio  sees  inanimate  things  and  persons  in  visions — ^had 
a  ipaUed  curpet  for  a  long  time  liufnre  his  eyes — a  fiineml — a  log 
of  wood  on  wheels.  His  son  has  the  same  tendenry — he  followed 
a  beggar,  who  glided  and  vanislied  into  a  wall.  All  these  percep- 
tions are  clearly  refcrrible  to  the  Knowing  organs. 

Mr,  Simpson.  Iws  commirnicated  to  the  Phrenological  Journal 
^e  foHowing  case,  which  is  |>0rtictilar1y  interesting  and  instnicliVe. 
Concomitance  of  pain  in  the  precise  seats  of  the  organs,  with  dis- 
cirder  of  their  functions,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  it ;  and  tlie 
author  Slates,  that  he  is  ready  to  afford  the  means  of  verification 
of  the  facts  to  any  philasopljical  inquirer. 

*'  Miss  S,  L.,'*  says  Mr.  Simpson,  **  a  young  lady,  under 
twenty  ycai-s  of  age,  of  good  family,  well  educated,  free  from  any 
superstitious  fears,  and  in  perfect  general  healih  of  body  and  sound- 
ness of  mind,  hns  nevertheless  been  for  some  years  occasionally 
troubled,  both  in  the  night  and  in  the  day,  with  visions  of  persons 
and  inanimate  objects,  in  almost  all  the  modes  and  forms  which  we 
liave  already  related.  She  was  early  subject  to  such  illusions  oc- 
casionally, and  the  first  she  remembers  was  that  of  a  carpet  spread 
cut  in  the  sir,  which  descended  near  her,  and  vanished  away. 

'*  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  she  began  to  see  human 
figures  in  her  room  as  slie  lay  wide  awake  in  bed,  even  in  the  day- 
light of  il)e  morning.  These  figures  were  wkitishy  or  rather  gray 
»nd  transparent  like  cobwtbj  and  generally  above  the  size  of  life. 
At  this  time  she  had  acute  headaches,  very  singularly  confined  to 
one  small  spot  of  (he  liead  ;  on  being  asked  to  point  out  the  spot, 
ibe  utmost  care  being  taken  not  lo  lead  her  to  the  answer,  our 
readers  may  judge  of  our  feelings  as  phrenologists j  when  she 
touched  with  her  fore-finger  and  thumb,  each  mde  of  tlit  root  of 
the  nascj  the  commencement  of  the  cyebroitSy  and  the  spot  immt- 
'  diateltf  i^tr  the  top  of  the  nose,  the  ascertained  seats  of  the  orgam 
of  Form^  Size^  and  Lower  indkfldualitij  !  Here,  panic ulurly  on 
each  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  she  said  the  sensation  could  only 
be  compared  to  that  of  running  sharp  knives  into  the  pari*  The 
pain  increased  when  she   held    her  head  down,  and  was  much 
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figures  presented  themselves  before  her  in  inextricable  disorder, 
and  still  more  when  they  changed — as  with  Nicolai — from  whole 
figures  to  parts  of  figures — faces,  and  lialf-faccs,  and  limbs, — some- 
times of  inordinate  size  and  dreadful  deformity.  One  instance  of 
illusive  Disorder^  which  she  mentioned,  is  curious  ;  and  has  tlie 
farther  effect  of  exhibiting  (what  cannot  be  put  in  terms  except 
those  of)  die  derangement  of  the  just  perception  of  gravitation  or 
equilitNTium  ( JVeight) .  One  night  as  she  sat  in  her  bed-room,  and 
was  about  to  go  to  bed,  a  stream  of  spectres,  persons'  faces,  Embs, 
in  the  most  shocking  confusion,  seemed  to  her  to  pour  into  her 
room  fiom  the  window,  in  the  manner  of  a  cascade!  Althou^ 
the  cascade  continued  apparently  in  rapid  descending  motion,  thfste 
was  DO  accumulation  of  figures  in  die  room,  the  supply  uDaccounf- 
ably  ▼anishing  after  having  formed  the  cascade.  Colas$al  figures 
are  her  fi^oent  visitors.     (Size.) 

^'  Real  but  inanimate  objects  have  assumed  to  her  the  form 
of  animals ;  and  she  has  often  attempted  to  lift  articles  from  die 
ground,  which,  like  the  oysters  in  the  pot-house  cellar,  eluded  her 
grasp. 

"  More  recently  she  has  experienced  a  great  aggravation  of  her 
alarms ;  for,  like  Nicolai,  slie  began  to  hear  her  spectral  lisitors 
speak  ! — With  Mr.  R.  of  Hull,  the  spectres  always  spoke.  At 
first  her  crowds  kept  up  a  buzzins  and  indescribable  gibberingy  and 
occasionally  joined  in  a  loud  and  terribly  di>a2:recable  laugh^  which 
she  could  only  impute  to  fiends.  These  unwelcome  sounds  were 
generally  followed  by  a  raj)id  and  always  alarming  advance  of  the 
figures,  which  often  on  those  occasions  presented  very  large  and 
fearful  faces,  with  insufferable  glaring  eyes  close  to  her  own.  All 
self-possession  then  failed  her,  anil  the  cold  sweat  of  terror  stood 
on  her  brow.  Her  sinje  figures  of  the  deceased  and  absent  then 
began  to  gibber,  and  soon  more  distinctly  to  address  her ;  but  ter- 
ror has  hidierto  prevented  her  from  understanding  what  they  said.* 

•  We  may  here  mention,  that  the  phronoloifical  explanations  of  the  distrewing 
affection  which  have  betm  given  Miss  S.  L.,  have  had  the  happy  effect  of  afford- 
ing her  much  more  compoHure  when  visited  by  her  phantoms  than  she  thought 
possible.  She  is  still  terrified  with  Uieir  8i>eaking;^but  her  mind,  on  the  whole 
is  fieatly  eased  on  Uie  subject. 
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it — thai  object  being  In  itself  real  and  single  ;— a  bookt  a  rootatool» 
1  work-box,  would  increase  to  twenty,  or  fifty,  sometimes  without 
\^rder  or  ammgement,  and  at  other  times  piled  regularly  one  above 
I  another.     Such  olijecis  deluded  Ucr  m  another  way,  by  increasing 
lin  fizc,  as  she  looked  at  ihem,  lo  the  most  amazing  excess, — again 
[resuming  their  natural  size— less  ihan  which  they  never  seemed  10 
become, — and  again  swelling    out.     Locality^  over-excited,  gave 
het  the  iUusiOD  of  objects,  which  she  had   been  accustomed   to 
regard  as  fixed,  being  out  of  their  places  ;  and  she   thinks,  htd  U 
not  surty  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  door  and  window  in  one  apart- 
ment seemed  to  have  clianged  places,— but,  as   she   added,  she 
might  have  been  deceived  by  a  mirror.     This  quahfication  gave  us 
the  more  confidence  in  her  accuracy,  when,  as  she  did  with  regard 
Llo  all  her  oilier  IHusions,  she  spoke  more  positively.     Slie  had  not 
lihherto  observed  a  great  and  painftil  confusion  In  the  visions  which 
:  visited  her,  so  as  lo  entitle  us  to  infer  the   derangement  of  Order, 
Individuality^   Form.,    Size^     IVcight^    Colorings    Locality ^    and 
^*umher  only,  seemed  hitijeiio  affected. 

"  For  nearly  two  years,  Miss  S.  L,  was  free  from  her  frontal 
headaches,  and  —  mark  the  coincidence  — unlrouhled  by  visions,  or 
any  other  illusive  perceptions*  Some  montlis  ago^  however,  all 
.her  distressing  symptoms  returned  in  great  aggravation,  when  she 
^as  conscious  of  a  want  of  health.*  The  pain  was  more  acute  than 
before  along  the  frontal  bone,  and  romid  and  in  the  eyeballs  j  and 
,  all  the  organs  there  situated  reconimcncod  dietr  game  of  illusion. 
Single  figures  of  absent  and  deceased  friends  were  terribly  real  lo 
her,  both  In  the  day  and  the  night,  sometimes  cobweb,  but  genei-ally 
colored.  She  sometimes  saw  friends  on  the  street,  who  proved 
phantoms  when  she  approached  to  speak  lo  them ;  and  instances 
€>ccurred  where,  from  not  having  thus  satisfied  herself  of  the  illu- 
sion, she  afTirmed  to  such  friends,  that  she  had  seen  them  In  certam 
places,  at  certain  limes,  when  lliey  proved  to  her  the  clearest  alibi. 
The  confitsion  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her. — {Order 
affected.)     The  oppression  and  perplexity  was   Intolerable  when 
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Another  form  of  meatal  deraQgement,  ai'ising  from  internal  ex- 
citement of  the  organs,  is  tlie  tendency  to  involuirUiry  and  some- 
times unconscious  maniiestation  of  the  faculties.  Some  insane  pa- 
tients talk  night  and  day  to  themselves  ;  and  in  hysterical  affeciiotis, 
tiie  individual  often  alternately  kuglis  and  cries  involuntarily.  The 
last  phenomena  are  explicable  by  the  supposition  of  diJlerent  organs 
becoming  active  and  quiescent  in  turns,  in  consequence  of  spas* 
raodic  or  some  other  irregular  action  in  the  brain,  Dr,  A.  Coinbe 
saw  a  lady  in  Paris,  who,  when  just  emerging  from  insensibilit)", 
occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  manifested  die  faculties  of  Wit  and 
Imitation  quite  unconsciously,  but  with  so  admirable  an  effect,  that 
her  relations  were  forced  into  fi.ts  of  laughter,  mingled  with  floods 
of  tears  for  her  unhappy  condition ;  on  iier  recovery,  she  did  not 
know  of  the  exhibitions  she  had  made.  The  organs  of  Wit  and 
Imitation  were  large.  Phrenology'  accounts  for  such  facts,  in  a 
simple  and  natural  mannerj  by  die  effects  of  diseased  activity  of  the 
organs. 


D  REASON G  may  now  be  analyised.  If  the  greater  number 
of  die  organs  remain  inactive,  buried  in  sleep,  and  two  or  three, 
from  some  iritenial  excitement  confined  to  themselves,  become 
active,  these  vv  ill  present  the  mind  widx  corresponding  conceptions, 
and  being  separated  in  their  action  from  the  other  organs,  wlucb, 
in  the  waking  slate,  generaily  co-operate  with  ihem,  the  residt  will 
lie  die  creation  of  disjointed  and  fantastic  impressions  of  objects, 
circumstances,  and  events ;  in  short,  all  tlie  vaiious  phenomena  of 
dreaming.  Thus,  every  circumstance  which  disturbs  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  may  become  the  cause  of  dreams  ;  a  heavy  supper, 
by  encumbering  the  digestive  powers,  affects  the  brain  painfidJy  by 
sympadiy  ;  and  hence  the  spectres  and  hydras  dire  which  affect  die 
sleeping  fancy.  Fever,  hy  keeping  up  a  morbid  excitement  in  the 
whole  system,  sustains  the  brain  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  activity; 
and  hence  the  sleeplessness  wliich  attends  the  higher,  and  the  dis- 
turbed  dreams  which  accompany  the  low  er,  degrees  of  that  disease. 
Thus,  also,  is  explained  another  famiUar  fact  relative  to  the  mind. 
If,  durbg  day,  we  have  been  excessively  engaged  in  any  parttciilar 
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trdio  of  study,  it  haunts  us  in  our  dreams.  During  day  the  organs 
of  the  faculties  chiefly  employed  were  mainlained  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tioD,  intense  and  sustained,  in  proportion  to  the  mental  applicaiion. 
By  a  general  law  of  die  constilytiou,  excessive  action  does  not 
subside  suddenly,  but  abates  by  insensible  degrees  ;  — on  going 
lo  sleep,  so  much  activity  continues  to  siimiilate  the  organ,  that 
tlie  train  of  ideas  goes  on ;  till,  after  long  action,  it  at  last  entirely 
ceas^. 

On  inquiT)'  I  find,  what  indeed  might  Iiave  been  anticipated  a 
priori^  that  dreams  in  different  individuals  have  most  frequently 
relation  to  the  faculties  whose  organs  are  largest  in  their  brains. 
A  friend,  in  whom  Tune  is  liwge,  and  Language  deficient,  tells  me 
that  he  has  frequently  dreamt  of  hearing  and  making  music j  but 
very  rarely  of  composing  discourses,  written  or  oraL  Another 
gentleman,  in  whom  Language  is  full,  and  Tune  deficient,  states 
that  he  never  but  once  In  his  life  dreamt  of  hearing  a  musical  note, 
wliile  many  a  laborious  page  he  has  imagined  lumself  writing,  read- 
ing, and  speaking  in  Ills  dreams  ;  nay,  he  lias  repeatedly  dreamt  of 
conversing  witli  foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  with  a  degree  of 
fluency  which  he  could  never  command  wliile  awake.  In  ihe  same 
igr,  a  person  in  whom  Locality  is  large  assured  me,  that  he  had 
Tery  frequently  dreamt  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  enjoy- 
ed most  vivid  impressions  of  die  scenery  ;  while  anotlier,  in  whom 
that  organ  is  smaU,  never  dreamt  upon  such  a  subject.  One  friend, 
in  whom  Combativeness  is  large,  told  me  that  many  a  tough  and 
long  contested  balde  he  had  fought  in  his  dreams  ;  while  anodier, 
in  whom  tliat  or^ui  is  moderate,  stated  that  he  never  dreamt  of 
fighting  but  once,  and  that  was  when  his  imaginatjon  placed  lum  in 
the  bands  of  murderers,  whose  heads  he  attempted  lo  break  with  a 
poker,  and  wakened  In  terror  at  his  own  combative  effort. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  principle  now  under  elucidation 
occurs  in  Scott,  who  was  executed  in  1823,  at  Jedburgh,  for 
murder*  It  is  stated  in  his  life,  that  some  years  before  the  fatal 
event,  he  had  dreamt  tlmt  he  liad  committed  a  murder,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  idea.  He  frequently  spoke  of  it,  and 
recurred  to  it  as  something  ominous,  till  at  last  it  was  realized. 
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The  orgnn  of  Dcs  true  liven  ess  was  large  in  his  head,  and  so  active 
that  he  was  an  enibusiast  in  poachingi  and  prone  to  outrage  and 
violence  io  his  habitual  conduct.     This  activity  of  the  organ  mighij 
take  place  during  sleep  j  and  then  it  would  inspire  Ins  mind  with  I 
des  true  live  feelings,  and  the  dream  of  murder  would  be  the  conse- j 
queue e.      From  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  propensity,  he 
probably  may  have  felt,  when  awake,  an  inward  tendency  to  this  | 
crime,  and  joining    this  and   the  dream  together,  we  can    ensUy  ' 
account  for  the  strong  impression  left  by  the  latter  on  his  mind, 

I  presume,  ahhoiigh  1  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  persons  ia 
t^'hom  Cautiousness  is  small,  and  Hope  and  Benevolence  large, 
will  J  when  in  health,  generally  enjoy  brilliant  and  happy  dreams  j 
while  otliers,  in  whom  Cautiousness  is  very  large,  and  Hope  small, 
will  be  wading  in  dillicullies  and  wo. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carniichael  of  Dublin,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Dream'- 
ing,  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago,  suggests  the  idea  that  sleep 
may  be  the  occasion,  wtien  the  waste  of  substance  in  the  brain  is 
repaired  by  ilie  deposilation  of  new  particles  of  matter.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  this  conjecture ;  but  the  brain, 
like  every  other  part  of  die  animal  structure,  is  furnished  with 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents,  and  is  known  to  waste  like  them. 
That  the  waste  shoidd  be  repaired,  therefore,  is  a  fact  of  necessary 
inference  ;  and  that  the  period  of  sleep,  w^hen  ihe  mental  functtons 
are  suspended,  would  be  particuku^Iy  suitable  to  tliis  operation^ 
is  also  matter  of  very  plausible  conjecture  ;  but  here  the  paint  ac^ 
present  rests,  and  I  meal  ion  it  merely  as  a  suggestion. 

This  view  of  tlie  phenomena  of  dreaming  gives  a  death-blow^ 
to  the  superstiiious  notion  of  warnings  and  supernatural  communis 
cadons  being  now  made  to  the  mind  In  sleep ;  while  it  explains 
oaturaJly  the  occasional  fulfilment  of  dreams,  as   in   the  case  of 

1  Scott. 

Thus  the  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  of  intellect  produces 

^  conception ;  the  ideas  conceived  bearing  relation  always  to  the 
particular  organ  or  organs  called  into  action.  This  excitement, 
lifhen  morbid  and  involuntary,  produces  fixed  conceptions  or  ideas, 
which  is  a  species  of  insanity;   and  the  same  excitement  taking 
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|)lace  in  some  organs  during  sleep,  while  others  remain  in  a  state 
€>f  inactii'ity,  produces  dreams.  Hence  these  phenomena  are  all 
connected  in  their  cause,  however  dissimilar  in  tlieir  external 
appearance. 

IMAGINATION.  The  metaphysicians  frequently  employ  the 
Mp'ords  Imagination  and  Fancy,  but  neither  of  them  are  synonymous 
with  the  phrenological  term  Ideality,  imagination  is  defined  to 
be,  **The  power  of  forming  ideal  pictures;  the  power  of  represent- 
ing things  abseut  to  one's  self  or  others."  In  this  sense,  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  primitive  and  most  correct,  there  is  scarcely  a 
sbade  of  difference  betwixt  Conception  and  Imagination.  Local- 
ity, Stze,  Coloring,  and  Individuality,  being  active  by  command 
of  the  will,  we  may  call  up  in  our  mind  ilie  features  of  a  landscape, 
and  we  may  then  be  said  lo  conceive  it.  If  to  this  act  the  word 
iffuiginc  were  applied,  and  we  were  said  to  tma^tnc  a  landscape, 
it  would  not  be  felt  as  improper*  Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  if  he 
had  confined  Imagination  to  the  limits  here  pointed  out,  viz.  *'  of 
represeniing  things  absent  lo  one's  self  or  others,"  would  not  bo 
hlanieable  for  doubling  if  it  were  a  faculty  distinct  from  Concep- 
tion, which  he  has  ranked  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  his  notion, 
that  '*  Imagination  is  not  tlie  gift  of  nature,-'  but  formed  ''  by  par- 
ticular habits  of  study  or  of  business,"  is  even  on  tliis  supposition 
erroneous  ;  for  there  is  no  mode  of  activity  of  die  mind  which  is 
not  the  gift  of  nature,  Ijowcvcr  much  it  may  be  improved  by  judi- 
cious exercise.  There  is,  however,  a  difierence  between  Con- 
ception ?ind  Imagination  ;  tlie  former  is  the  cool  and  met  hod  real 
representation  of  things  absent,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  to  one's 
self,  or  to  others.  Imagination  is  the  impassioned  representation 
of  the  same  things,  and  not  merely  in  the  forms  and  arrangements 
of  nature,  but  in  new  combinations  formed  by  the  mind  itself*  In 
Phrenology,  therefore,  Coticcption  is  viewed  as  the  second  degree 
of  activity  of  the  Knowing  and  Reflecting  Faculties,  and  Imagina- 
tion as  the  third.  Imagination  is  just  intense,  glowing,  forcible, 
conceptions,  proceeding  from  great  activity  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  not  confined    to    real   circumstances,  but   embracing  as 
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many  new  combiDations  as  tbey  are  capable  of  calling  forth.  In 
this,  way,  Imagination  may  be  manifested  without  ornament,  or 
illustration  ;  and  this  is  the  case  when  such  faculties  as  Form, 
Locality,  Order,  Coloring,  or  Causality  act  by  themselves,  unaided 
by  Ideality  and  Comparison.  Hence,  the  assertion  of  D'Alem- 
bert,*  that  '^  metaphysics  and  geometry  are  of  all  the  sciences 
belonging  to  reason  those  in  which  Imagination  has  the  greatest 
share,"  is  quite  intelligible,  and  may  have  l>een  seriously  said.  If 
in  this  individual,  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Order,  Number,  and 
Causality,  in  short,  the  faculties  which  go  to  constitute  a  genius 
for  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  were  very  active,  he  would  be 
conscious  of  imagining,  with  great  interest  and  vivacity,  many  new 
relations  of  space,  magnitude,  and  causation,  and  looking  to  the 
usual  definitions  of  Imagination,  he  was  entitled  to  designate  these 
acts  as  exercises  of  that  faculty. 

The  metaphysicians  attach  a  different  and  more  extensive  mean- 
ing to  the  word  ^^  Fancy;"  and,  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  functions  ascribed  by  them  to  this  supposed  power,  it  em- 
braces a  wider  range   than  Imagination,  and   necessarily  implies 
ornament    and    illustration.       Hence,    Comparison   and  probably 
Ideality  require  to  be  combined  with  the  Activity  of  the  Knowing 
and  Reflecting  Faculties  to  constitute  Fancy.     The  latter  faculties 
will  call  up  ideas  of  objects  as  they  exist  in  nature.  Ideality  will 
invest  them  with  beauty.  Comparison  will  cull  similes  and  trace 
analogies  throughout  the  boundless  fields  of  space,  and  the  intel- 
lectual compound  may  be  designated  as  the  Creation  of  Fancy. 
The  significations  commonly  attached  to  the  words  Imagination  and 
Fancy,  are,  however,  by  no  means  precise.     The  conceptions  of 
the  Knowing  and  Reflecting  Faculties,  illusurated  and  diversified 
by  Comparison  alone,  are  frequendy  designated  Fancy;  and  in  this 
sense  an  author  or  orator  may  be  said  to  possess  a  brilliant  fancy, 
although  Ideality  be  by  no  means  a  predominant  organ  in  his  head. 
On  the  other  band,  many  passages  of  Milton  are  the  result  merely 
of  the   Knowing   Faculties,  and   Causality  imbued    with  intense 
Ideality,  and  in  them  Comparison  supplies  but  few  illustrations ; 
•  Stewmrt,  Prelim  Dissert,  to  Sap.  Encyclop.  Brit.  P*rt  I.  p.  6. 
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these  are  said  to  be  highly  imaginative,  and  certainly 
are  so.  Thus,  in  judging  of  genius,  Pfirenology  leaches  ua  lo  bo 
minute  and  discnminating  in  our  analysis,  and  lo  avoid  ihe  error 
of  inferring  the  presence  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  an  emi- 
neot  degree,  because  one  great  talent  is  possessed. 

Improvisatori  are  able,  without  study  or  premeditation,  to  pour 
out  thousands  of  verses  imprampiii^  often  of  no  despicable  quality, 
upon  any  subject  w^hich  the  spectators  clioose  to  suggest,  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  these  individuals,  but  Phrenology  enables  us  to 
conjecture  the  constituent  elements  of  their  genius.  In  die  first 
place,  we  may  infer  that  diey  possess  a  high  nervous  or  sanguine 
temperament,  communicating  to  the  brain  great  internal  activity. 
They  would  require,  in  the  next  place,  Language,  Individuality, 
ilventuality.  Comparison,  Tune,  and  Ideality,  all  large.  The 
^eat  and  uncommon  activity  supposed,  would  produce  tlie  readi- 
ness of  conception  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  are  the  first  requi- 
sites ;  large  endowment  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  would 
supply  facts  and  incidenli  necessary  to  give  substance  and  action 
to  the  composition  ;  Comparison  would  afford  similes,  metaphors 
and  illustrations  ;  Ideality  would  contribute  elevntion  ;  Tune  give 
rhythm,  and  Language  afford  expression  lo  the  whole  ideas  so 
formed  and  combined.  Observation  only  can  determine  whether 
these  conjectures  be  correct,  but  the  causes  here  assigned  appear 
to  be  adequate  to  the  effects,  and  this,  in  a  hypothesis,  is  all  that 
can  be  expected* 

MEMORY  also  is  a  mode  of  Activity  of  the  faculties.  In 
most  individuals,  tlie  mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up,  into  fresh 
e^s^islenee,  the  emotions  experienced  by  means  of  the  propensities 
and  sentiments,  by  merely  willing  tliem  lo  be  felt,  and  hence  we 
hold  these  faculties  not  to  possess  Memory,  The  ideas,  however, 
formed  by  ihe  Knowing  and  Reflecting  Faculties,  can  be  repro- 
duced by  an  act  of  recollection »  which  powers  are,  therefore,  said 
to  have  Memory.  Memory  is  thus  merely  a  degree  of  activity 
of  the  Knowing  and  Reflectuig  Organs.  I  have  said  that  Con- 
ception and  Imagination  also  result  from  the  internal  activity  of  the 
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orgms ;  and  the  qoestioi]  naturallr  arises,  in  what  respect  does 
Memoiy  diifer  from  them  ?     The   diflference  appears  to  be  ihb, 
—  in  CoDceptioD  and  Iraa^natioDf  new  combtnaboos  of  ideas  are 
formed^  not  only  mihout  regard  to  ibe  time  or  order  b  wtuch  tlie 
yudementary  notions  had  previouslj  existed,  but  even  without  any 
»direct  reference  to  their  baring  at  all  existed  before-     Memorr,  on 
the  other  hand^  implies  a  new  conception  of  impressions  preriously 
received,  attended  with  the  idea  of  past  dnie,  and  consciousness 
of  their  former  existence ;  and  it  follows  the  order  of  the  events  as 
they  happened  in  tmture.     Each  organ  enables  the  mind  to  recall 
the  impressions  which  it  sensed  at  first    to   receive.     Thus,  the 
organ  of  Tune  will    recall   notes  formerly  beard^    and    give   the 
memory  of  music.     Form  will  recall  6gure5  preriously  observed, 
will  give  the  memory  of  persons,  pictures,  and  crystals,  and  pro- 
duce a  talent  for  becoming  learned  in  matters  connected  w^ith  such 
objects.     Individuality   and    Eventuality  will  confer    memory   for 
facis^  and  render  a  person  skilled  in  history,  both  natural  and  civil. 
A  person  in  whom  Causality  is   powerful,  will   possess  a  natural 
niemoiy  for  metaphysics.     Hence   there  may  be  as  many  kinds 
of  memory  as  there  are  Knowing  and  Reflecting  Organs ;  and  an 
individual  may  liave  great  memory  for  one  class  of  ideas,  and  very 
little    for  another ;   George  Bidder  had   an    almost    inconc4^ivab^o 
power  of  recollecting  arithmetical  calculations,  while  io  memory 
of  history  or  languages  he  did  not  surpass  ordinary  men.     As  tlie 
recollection  of  facts  and  occurrences  is  what  is  cocnmonly  meant^ 
in  popular  language,  by  a  great  niemoTT,  individuals  so  gified  will 
generally  be  found  to  possess  a  good  developemenl  of  Indi%idualityi 
Eventuality,  and  probably  of  Language. 

There  appears  to  be  a  qualiiy  of  brain,  which  gives  retenlive- 
ness,  so  iliat  one  individual  retains  impressions  much  longer  than  h 
anotJier,  although  their  combination  of  organs  be  the  same.     It  is  V 
said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  possesses  tliis  characteristic  in  i  high 
degree;  bukihe  cause  of  it  is  unknown.     This  fact  does  not  invat- h 
idate  the  theory  of  Memory  now  given  ;  because  in  every  indi-^l' 
vidual,  the  power  of  retaining  one  kind  of  impressions  is  greater  than 
*hat  of  retaining  anotljer,  and  this  power  bears  a  uniform  relation 
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to  the  size  of  the  organs.     The  celebrated  Cuvier  affords  another 
striking  iilusuaiion  of  this  remark.     He  possessed  llie  quality  of 
relent! veness,  the  cau.se  of  which  is  tmknovvn,  in  an  exiraordinar)' 
degree;  but  the  power  was  strongest  in  liis  largest  iniellectunl  organs. 
Be  Candollo  describes  his  mental  qualities  as  follows  :  *'  His  range 
of  knowledge  was  surpassingly  great.     He  had  all  bis  Ufe  read 
much,— seen  much, — and  had  never  forgotten  any  Uiing.    A  power- 
ful  naemory,  sustained  and  directed  by  sound  judgment  and  singular 
sagacity,  was  the  princijial  foimdaiion  of  his  immense  works  and 
Kis    success.     This  memory  was  particulaily  remarkable  in  what 
related  to  forms,  considered  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word  :  tlie 
figure  of  an  animal,  seen   in   reahly  or  in  drawnig,  never  left  his 
Unind,  and  ser\*ed    him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  similar 
objects.     The  sight  of  a  map,  of  die  plan  of  a  city,  seemed  suffi- 
ce ient  to  give  liim  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  place  ;  and 
-^onong  all  his  talents,  that  memory  which  may  he  called  graphic 
deemed  most  apparent:  he  was  consequenlly  an  able  draughlsman, 
-seizing  likenesses  with  i*apidity  and  correcmess,  and  had  the  art  of 
i:tnitating  w^ith  his  pencil  the  appearance  of  die  tissue  of  organs,  in 
^^  manner  peculiarly  his  o\^n,  and  his  anatomical  drawings   w*ere 
^^dmirable.*' — Edin»  New  Philosophical  Journal,  voL  xJv.  No.  23. 
Dr*  Walts  seems  lo  have  antic)[iated,  by  a  very  acute  conjecture, 
^he  real  philosophy  of  Memory.     lie  says,  "  It  is  most  probable 
Xbat  lliose  very  fibres  of  the  brain  wliich  assist  at  llie  first  idea 
^Dr  perception  of  an  object^  are  the  same  which  assist  also  at  die 
Recollection  of  it  ;  and  then  it  will  fullow,  dial  dje  memory  has  no 
Special  part  of  die  brain  devoted  to  its  o^vn  service,  but  uses  all 
^v        tJiose  in  general  whicli  subserve  our  sensation,  as  well  as  our  diink- 
^^^^  ing  and  reasoning  powers."*     This  conjecture  coincides  exacdy 
^^^H^ith  Mr.  Hood*s  case  of  die  person  in  Kilmarnock,  who,  although 
^^^^  able  to  articulate,  lost  all  power  of  recollecting  aibitraiy  signs,  and, 
B  with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear  understanding,  forgot,   tiirough 

■  disease,  his  ov\ti  name  and  the  names  of  every  person  and  thing 

H  With   which    pro\iously  he  was    most   ftiminar,      This    could   be 

^m  accounted  for  only  on  the  principle ,  that  tlie  organ  of  Language 
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children  wliile  in  this  stale,  or,  as  Mrs*  L.  cdkd  it,  ^dead  laleep; 
answered  (|iic»tions  put  to  ber,  b  such  a  inaiiDer  as  to  show  tiat 
bhe  understood  the  question;  but  the  answers  wem  o6ea, 
not  always,  incongruous.**     One  day,  io  this  state,  she 
breakfast  with  perfect  correcmess,  with  h^  eyes  shul.     She  ! 
wards  awoke  with  the  child  on  her  knee^  and  wondered  hcMr  i 
got  on  her  clothes."      Sometimes  the  cold  air  wmkened  hetti 
other  times  she  w^as  seized  witli  liie  a^ection  whBe  n 
with  the  children.     '^  She  sang  a  hymn  deligbtfuliy  la  tins  stateJ 
and  frora  a  comparison  which  Dr,   Dyce  had  an  opporttiiyi^ 
tnakingt    it   appeared    iuconipai^i)ly    better  done  than    she   cc 
accomplish  when  well/* 

*'  In  Uie  meantime,  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting  : 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  The  Hrcnnistancti  whick 
during  (he  parorysm  were  i^omphidif  forgotten  6y  her  trAem  IAa 
paroxysm  teait  avtr^  but  were  perfectly  remembered  dmng  tiii 
qttenl  paroxysms  ; "  and  it  is  on  tliis  account  that  I  lune  introdoc 
the  case  under  die  head  of  Memory*  **  Her  mistress  said, 
when  io  this  stupor  on  subsequent  occasions,  she  told  her  what  was 
said  to  her  on  the  evening  on  wliich  she  baptized  llw*  duldren." 
Other  Instances  of  this  kind  are  given.  A  depraved  fellow^senraat, 
understanding  tliat  she  wholly  forgot  every  transaction  that  occurred 
during  the  fit,  clandestinely  introduced  a  young  man  into  the  Iiouse.^ 
who  ueated  her  witli  the  utmost  rudenejjs,  w^hile  her  feDow-serva 
stopped  her  mmith  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  otherwise  overpow- 
ered a  vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even  duiln^ 
the  influence  of  her  complaint.  Next  day  she  had  not  the  sliglifest 
recollection  even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  any  person  interested 
in  her  welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days,  till  she  was  in  one  of 
her  paroxysms,  when  she  related  the  whole  facts  to  her  mother. 
Next  Sunday  she  was  taken  to  the  Church  by  her  mistress,  while 
the  paroxysm  was  on  her.  She  slied  tears  during  the  sermon, 
particidarly  during  the  account  given  of  the  execution  of  three 
young  men  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  described  in  their  dying  dec- 
larations tlie  dangerous  steps  with  wliich  their  c-areer  of  ^'ice  and 
infamy  took  its  Lommencement.     When  she  relumed  home,  she 
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I  recovered  m  a  quailer  of  an  hour,  was  quite  amazed  at  the  ques- 
lioDs  put  to  her  about  the  Church  sermon,  and  denied  that  she  bad 
been  in  any  sucli  place  ;  but  next  nigbt,  on  being  taken  ill,  she 
jnentiooed  that  abe  had  been  at  Church,  repealed  tlie  words  of  the 
text,  andj  in  Dr.  Dyce  s  Jiearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the 
trag;xcal  narrative  of  ilie  three  young  men,  by  which  her  feelings 
had  been  so  powerfully  affected.     Oo  Uus  occasion,  lliougb  in  Mrs. 

Ill     L 's  house,  she  asserted  tliat  she  was  in  her  mother's/' 

"         Dts.  Dyce  and  Dewar  do  not  give  any  theory  to  accooot  for 
diese  very  extraordinary  phenomena.     They  mention  that  the  girl 
complained  of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her  head  at  the  coming 
on  of  tlie  6ts ;  and  that  after  the  flowing  of  the  menses  bad  been 
fairly  estabhshedj  the  whole  symptoms  disappeared.     We  are  unable 
pbrenologically  to  throw  more  light  on  the  case  llian  these  geo- 
demen  have  done;  and  the  only  conclusion  which  seems  to  arise 
from  it  is,  iliat,  before  memory  can  exist,  the  organs  require  to  he 
^ected  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  in  a  state  analogous  to  tliat 
in  which  they  were,  when  the  impression  was  first  received.     This 
—inference  is  supported  by  several  other  facts.     Dr.  Abel  informed 
*ne  of  an  Irish  porter  to  a  warehouse,  who  forgot,  when  sober,  what 
H  lie  bad  done  when  drunk  ;  but  being  drunk,  again  recollected  the 
"•^transactions  of  his  former  state  of  intoxication.     On  one  occasion, 
teing  drunk,  he  had  lost  a  parcel  of  some  valuej  and  in  his  sober 
^tnoments  could  giv3  no  account  of  it.     Next  time  he  was  intoxi- 
cated, he  recollected  that  he  Iiad  left  the  parcel  at  a  certain  bouse, 
^nd  tliere  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had  remained  there  safely,  and 
Wbs  got  on  his  calling  for  it.     The  same  phenomena  present  them- 
selves in  the  slate  of  somnambulism,  produced  by  animal  raagnet- 
ij(ii.      In  the  works  on  this  subject,  it  is  mentioned ,  and  the  fact 
bas  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  very  intelligent  friend,  who  has 
observed  it  in  Paris,  that  a  person  who  is  magnetized  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  magnetic  sleep  termed  Somnambulism ,  acquires, 
Bke  the  girl  in  Aberdeen,  a  new  consciousness  and  memory  ;  he 
does  not  recollect  the  transactions  of  bis  ordinary  stale  of  existence, 
but  acquires  the  power  of  speaking  and  of  tliinking  in  his  induced 
state  of  abstraction  from  the  external  world.     When  this  slate  has 
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subsided,  all  that  passed  in  it  is  obliterated  from  the  memoiy,  vhile 
the  recollection  of  ordinaiy  ei^ents  is  restored.  If  the  magnetic 
state  is  again  recalled,  memory  of  the  circumstances  which  formerly 
happened  in  that  state  is  restored ;  and  thus  the  individuals  may  be 
said  to  live  in  a  state  of  divided  consciousness.  In  this  country, 
the  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism  are  treated  with  the  same  con- 
tempt which  has  been  poured  upon  Phrenology.  I  am  wholly 
unacquainted  with  their  merits  ;  but  the  circumstance  now  stated, 
of  alternating  memory  and  foigetfulness,  is  mentioned  in  the  books 
on  the  subject  which  I  have  consulted,  and  has  been  certi6ed  to  me 
as  true,  by  a  gentleman  whose  understanding  is  too  acute  to  allow 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  deceived,  and  whose  honor  is  too  high  to 
admit  of  his  deceiving  others.  These  facts  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  a  satisfactory  way ;  but  by  communicating  a  knowledge  of 
their  existence,  attention  will  be  drawn  to  them,  and  future  observa- 
tions and  reflection  may  ultimately  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

JUDGMENT,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  belongs  to  the  re- 
flecting Faculties  alone.  The  Knowing  Faculties  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  to  judge,  as,  for  example,  the  faculty  of  Tune  may 
be  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected,  and  in  this  way  may  judge  of 
sounds:  but  Judgment,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  percep- 
tion of  relation,  or  of  fitness,  or  of  the  connexion  betwixt  means  and 
an  end,  and  belongs  entirely  to  the  reflecting  powers.  These  fac- 
ulties, as  well  as  the  Knowing  Faculties,  have  Perception,  Memory 
and  Ima^ation.  Causality,  for  example,  perceives  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  also  remembers  or  imagines  that  relation,  just 
as  Locality  perceives,  remembers,  or  imagines  the  relative  position 
of  objects*  Hence  Judgment  is  the  decision  of  the  Reflecting 
Facohies  upon  the  feelings  furnished  by  the  Propensities  and  Sen- 
timents, and  upon  tlie  ideas  furnished  by  the  Knowing  Faculties. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  strictly  phrenological  analysis  of  Judg- 
ment ;  but  this  term,  in  the  popular  sense,  has  a  more  exten^ve 
signification.  It  is  common  to  observe  of  an  individual,  that  he 
possesses  an  acute  or  even  profound  intellect,  but  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  judgment.     This  apparent  paradox  may  be  explained  in  two 
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wap :  Firsts  By  "  an  acute  or  profound  iotttllect/^  Is  frequently 
meant  a  ^eat  but  limited  talent,  which  we  woiikl  refer  to  some  of 
the  Knowing  Faculties.  Tijus,  a  person  may  be  distinguished  for 
ability  in  mallieraaiics  or  painting,  axid  not  be  eniineulfor  rclleclion 
or  judgment,  In  die  sU'icier  sense-  There  i»,  however,  a  second 
expknation,  wliich  is  preferable.  To  judge  of  the  line  of  conduct 
proper  to  be  followed  io  Uie  allairs  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  fed 
correctly,  as  welj  as  to  reason  deeply^  or  rather,  it  is  more  necessa- 
ry to  feel  rightly  than  to  reflect.  Hence,  if  an  individual  possess 
very  powerful  reflecting  organs,  such  as  Lord  Bacon's,  and  be 
deflcient  in  Conscientiousness,  as  his  Lordship  ^seems  to  have  been, 
he  h  like  a  fine  ship  wanting  a  helm,  liable  to  be  carried  from  her 
course  by  every  wind  and  current.  The  reflecting  organs  give  the 
power  of  thinking,  but  Conscientiousness,  and  the  other  sentiments, 
are  necessary  to  furoish  correct  feeling,  by  wliicb  practical  conduct 
may  be  directed,  indeed,  Lord  Bacon  is  a  striking  example,  how 
poor  an  endowment  intellect,  even  the  most  transcendent,  isi  when 
not  accompanied  by  amiable  and  upright  sentiments.  That  mind 
which  embraced,  in  one  comiirehcnsivo  grasp,  tlie  whole  circle  of 
sciences,  and  pointed  out,  with  a  surprising  sagacity,  the  modes  in 
which  ihey  might  best  be  cultivated, — thai  raiiid,  In  short,  which 
amici|jaied  the  progress  of  llie  human  understanding  by  a  century 
and  a  half,  possessed  so  Ittde  judgment^  so  Uttle  of  sound  and 
practical  sense,  as  to  become  the  accuser,  and  even  defamer  of 
Essex,  his  early  patron  and  friend;  to  pollute  die  seat  of  justice  by 
corruption  and  bribery;  and  to  stoop  to  the  basest  flattery  of  a  weak 
king,  all  for  the  graliBcaiion  of  a  contemptible  ambition-  Never 
was  delusion  more  complete*  He  fell  into  an  abyss  of  degradatioa 
from  which  he  never  ascended;  and  to  this  day,  the  darkness  of  his 
moral  reputation  forms  a  lamentable  contrast  to  tlie  brilliancy  of 
his  intellectual  fame.  There  was  here  the  most  evident  defect  of 
judgment;  and  with  such  reflecting  powers  as  he  possessed,  the 
leat  of  his  errors  could  lie  only  in  the  sent im eats,  deficiency  in 
some  of  which  prevented  him  from  feeling  right,  and  of  coursiB 
withheld  from  his  understanding  the  data  from  which  sound  conclu* 
ffions  respecting  conduct  could  be  drawn. 
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found  in  fair  proportion,  with  tn  excellent  dei^elopement  of  the 
latter.  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  Benevolence*  Love  of 
Approbation,  Adhesiveness,  and  Cautiousness,  were  all  large;  and 
the  sources  of  his  prudence,  good  sense,  and  amiable  qualities^ 
were  at  once  apparent.  To  show  tliat  Phrenology  and  lite  head 
were  not  at  variance,  I  inquired  into  his  powers  of  k»gical  or  pro- 
found argumentation  ;  when  his  friend  said,  that,  although  he  was 
fond  of  reading,  his  acquaintances  were  surprised  that  he  never 
learnt  the  meaning  of  a  great  many  plain  words;  and  on  asking  what 
these  were,  they  turned  out  to  be  abstract  terms  and  expressions, 
referable  for  their  signification  to  Causality  and  Comparison.  The 
individual  io  question  not  only  couJd  not  reason  consecutively,  but 
h  ordinary  discourse  misapplied,  and  seemed  not  to  understand, 
the  terms  now  adverted  to.  This  was  exactly  what  a  phrenologist 
would  have  predicted. 

In  descrihing,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  Reflecting  Faculties 
iJi  ordinary  life,  I  would  say  that  the  propensities  and  sentiments 
furnish  the  desires  which  prompt  to  action,  and  also  the  feelings 
which  regulate  conduct;  while  reflection,  without  being  able  to 
alter  their  natui-e,  judges  of  the  motives  presented  by  them  to  its 
consideration  j  taking  in  an  es^tent  of  view,  greater  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  intellectual  organs*  For  example, 
if  Cautiousness  be  excessively  large,  and  Hope  small,  this  com- 
bination will  present  dismal  forebodings  to  the  mind  ;  and  tho 
understanding  cannot  alter  the  feelings  so  as  to  render  clieery  and 
brilliant,  scunes  which  they  tinge  wiilj  melancholy  and  gloom.  If 
Hope  be  very  large,  and  Cautiousness  very  small,  then  the  most 
delusive  anticipations  of  felicity  will  be  suggested,  and  the  under- 
standing will  see  objects  under  this  impression.  If,  again,  both 
Cautiousness  and  Hope  be  large,  each  will  furnish  its  own  emotions 
on  the  objects  of  contemplation  ;  and  the  understanding  now  having 
two  views,  will  possess  elements  for  judging,  and  be  able,  by 
comparing,  to  come  to  a  sound  determination  between  them. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  tliey  enable  us  to  explain  why, 
among  lavvj'ers,  a  bad  pleader  sometimes  makes  a  good  judge, 
and  vice  verm.     To  a  pleaderj  inteUect  and  propensity  are  more 
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essentially  necessary  than  Conscientiousness ;  to  a  judge,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  moral  organs  are  indispensable;  for  without  an 
ample  developement  of  them,  his  intellect  is  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  subtleties  and  false  views,  and  in  his  decisions  the  grand  element 
of  justice  will  be  wanting.  1  have  noticed,  that,  where  Conscien- 
tiousness is  large  in  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  pleading  a  bad  cause,  he 
betrays  instinctively,  by  his  natural  manner,  his  impression  that  he 
is  in  the  wrong.  Another  individual,  in  whom  this  organ  is  defi- 
cient, views  all  cases  cliiefly  as  questions  of  opinion,  and  contends 
for  victory  with  that  ardent  spirit  wliich  the  former  can  display  only 
when  advocating  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  'same  principles  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a 
very  important  regulation  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
— I  mean  the  requisite  of  unanimity  in  juries  in  civil  causes.  If 
two  individuals  were  constituted  umpires  on  a  claim  of  damages 
for  defamation,  and  if  one  of  them  possessed  from  nature  an 
immense  Love  of  Approbation,  judging,  from  his  own  feelings, 
be  would  rather  suffer  death  than  live  defamed ;  if  the  other  was 
extremely  deficient  by  natural  constitution  in  this  sentiment,  he 
could  pass  his  days  unmoved  by  the  censures  or  applauses  of  the 
world,  and  the  two  could  not,  by  any  efforts  of  their  understand- 
ings, come  to  view  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  same 
light,  nor  agree  about  the  amount  of  damages  v/hich  would  consti- 
tute an  equitable  compensation  for  tlie  slander.  The  one  roust 
either  surrender  his  conscience  to  the  other,  or  allow  a  third  party 
to  decide  between  them  ;  for  real  unanimity  is  excluded  by  the 
very  constitution  of  their  minds.  No  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing  will  produce  it.  Even  the  intellectual  perceptions  of  jury- 
men differ.  If  one  is  very  deficient  in  the  reflecting  organs  he 
will  forget  all  inferential  evidence  and  conclusions  as  fast  as  they 
are  stated  to  him,  and  hence  may  regard  a  point  as  not  proved 
which  appears  demonstrated  to  another  juror  in  whom  the  reflect- 
ing organs  are  large.  It  is  diflicult  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  that 
legislature  which  is  so  ignorant  of  the  human  mind  as  to  imagine 
that  men  can  by  argument,  if  they  will,  arrive  at  one  conclusion  in 
such  cases :  or  which,  if  it  knows  that  they  cannot  in  nature  agree, 
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irevenheless  conceives  it  profound  and  beneficial  lo  requtre  a 
verdict  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitulion  of  the  mind  ;  to 
produce  an  appearance  of  unanimity,  when  the  substance  is 
unattainable.  Many  voluminous  orgmoents  have  been  brought 
forv^ard  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  question :  but  it  appears  lo 
me,  that  the  mode  of  judging  of  it  afforded  by  Phrenolop;y  carries 
us  to  the  ultimate  principles  at  once.  If  it.be  naturally  in  the 
power  of  men,  by  honest  efforts,  to  see  questions  of  conduct, 
such  as  occur  before  Jury  Courts,  in  the  same  light,*  then  unanimity 
oagbt  to  be  requlreil;  but  if  this  perfect  harmon}''  of  sentiment  is 
excluded  by  nature,  it  is  mere  litlieness  and  imbecility,  to  pretend 
lo  produce  it  by  an  act  of  Pmliament ;  accordingly, nature  prevails 
here  as  in  every  other  case,  for  all  sensible  jurors  before  com- 
mencing their  deliberations,  aiTange  that  the  minority  shall  yield 
to  the  majority;  and  tlie  only  effects  of  the  law  are  to  put  it  ui  the 
power  of  some  very  obstinate  or  very  wicked  individual  to  concuss 
his  fellow  jurors  into  a  do  p  lion  of  his  opuiiou'^whirb,  on  the 
ordinary  chances,  from  his  standing  alone,  will  he  placed  at  an 
extreme  point  in  the  scale  of  absurdity— or  else  to  defeat  the 
object  of  liic  parlies,  hy  depriving  ihem  altogether  of  a  verdict. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ihc  requisite  of  unanimity  produces  atten- 
tion in  tlje  juiy  lo  the  case,  and  discussion  of  ihe  subject  among 
themselves*  This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  true,  but  even  with 
every  degree  of  attention  and  discussion,  unanimity  in  general  is 
morally  im  possible »  Obvious  questions  of  evidence  or  right,  in 
which  all  men  may  agree,  arc  noi  those  that  come  most  frequently 
before  courts  of  justice  ;  but  difficult  cases,  in  which  the  most 
conscientious  and  enlightened  men  may  differ  in  opinion.  Out  of 
twelve  or  fifteeji  persons  there  is  always  a  risk  that  two  or  more 
may  stand  in  the  antipodes  of  moral  and  intellectuul  constitulion  to 
each  other.  Under  the  present  system  such  individuals  must  yield 
unconvinced.  It  appears  lo  me,  that,  by  leaving  out  ilie  extremes, 
and  requiring  a  majority  of  three-fourths,  or  some  such  proportion, 
the  advantages  of  discussion  would  be  gained,  and  the  evil  of  die 
great  body  of  a  jury  being  concussed  into  a  verdict  by  one  obsti- 
nate individualj  might  be  avoided*     A  proposition  to  which  nine 
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fmen  out  of  twelve  would  voluntarily  assent,  would  be  nearer  trudi 
'  than  one  modified  by  mutual  concessions  to  conciliate  {biU  not  to 
satisftf)  tbe  whole. 

Having  now  discussed  the  metapbyskal  faculties  of  Perception, 
Conception)  Imagination,  Memory  and  Judgment,  and  shown  them 
to  be  merely  modes  of  activity  of  the  phrenological  faculties,  with 
which  the  metaphysicians  were  unacquainted,  I  proceed  ro  notice 
several  otlier  mental  operations  and  affections ,  which  make  a  figure 
in  the  common  systems  of  mental  pliilosopby,  and  lo  refer  them 
also  to  their  principles  in  this  science. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  means   the  knowledge  which  the  mmd 

has  of  its  own  existence  and  operations-  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
denies  that  it  is  a  power,  or  any  diing  diiferent  from  sensauon, 
emotion,  or  thought,  ejtisting  at  any  moment  in  the  mind.  It  gives 
us  no  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  organs,  and  reveals  to  U3 
only  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  leaving  us  entirely  in  ibe 
dark  regarding  tfie  mental  affections  of  others,  where  they  di^er 
from  our  own.  Hence,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness,  which  tbe 
metaphysicians  chiefly  did,  as  their  means  of  studying  tbe  mind, 
we  can  discover  nodiing  concemiog  the  organs  by  which  the  facul* 
lies  act,  and  run  great  danger  of  forming  erroneous  views  of  humiio 
Dature,  by  supposing  mankind  in  general  constituted  exactly  like 
Yourselves* 

Each  organ  communicates  consciousness  of  the  feeling?  and 
ideas  which  it  senses  to  manifest  ;  thus,  d  itie  organ  of  Tune  be 
extremely  deficient,  the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  attain  con- 
sciousness of  melody  ;  a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is 
extremely  deficient,  will  not  be  conscious  of  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, nor  of  its  obligaiions ;  one  in  whom  Veneration  is  very  feeble, 
will  not  be  conscious  of  the  emotion  of  piety,  nor  of  tbe  duties 
arising  from  it.  If  we  should  place  individuals  so  constituted,  in 
situations  requiring  vivid  consciousness  of  these  emotions,  for  the 
direction  of  llaeir  conduct,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  This  shows 
the  great  importance  of  a  well  constituted  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the   organs  are  large  and  the  temperament  active, 
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intense  consciousness  of  tiie  corresponding  feelings  tod  ideas  is 
experienced  ;  and  some  persons,  mistaking  the  emotions  arising 
in  this  manner  from  Wonder,  Veoe ration,  and  other  faculties,  for 
supernatural  communications,  fall  into  fanaiicism  and  superstition, 

II  has  been  argued  by  some  skeptics,  that  llie  human  mind  pos- 
sesses no  certain  knowledge,  because  not  only  the  senses  and 
understunding  occasionally  deceive  us,  but  even  Consciousness 
iiself  gives  false  intimations  ;  tlius,  a  man  whose  leg  has  been 
amputated,  is  sometimes  conscious,  years  after  the  operation,  of 
a  pain  in  the  toe  of  the  lost  foot  ;  or  a  patient  suffering  under 
c]iro:)ic  diseaEe  of  die  liver,  feels  no  uneasiness  in  it,  but  is  con- 
scious of  a  pain  at  the  lop  of  the  right  shoulder.  The  answer  to 
this  argument  is,  that  each  ner\'e  and  faculty  has  received  a  defi- 
tiite  constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  it  gives  certain  intimations 
when  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  thus,  when  the  nen^c  of  the 
toe  is  affected,  the  nerve  itself  gives  consciousness  of  pain, 
accompanied  with  an  instinctive  reference  to  its  seat.  After  the 
leg  has  been  amputated,  part  of  the  nen^e  remains,  and  when 
affected  in  the  same  manner  as  while  the  toe  existed,  it  communi- 
cates the  impression  which  belonged  to  it  in  its  entire  state.  In 
this  there  is  no  deception,  because  the  nerve  which  originally  inti- 
mated p.ifn  in  the  toe,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
when  the  toe  existed.  In  like  manner  the  liver  itself  possesses 
litde  sensibility,  but  the  phrenic  nerve  which  is  ramified  on  it 
communicates  with  the  shoulder,  and  the  nerve  hemg  highly  sensir 
tive,  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  produces  pain  in  ihe 
shoulder.  The  nerve  in  this  case  is  really  affected,  and  the  patir 
ia  the  correct  indication  of  its  state.  It  is  the  office  of  Causality 
to  discover  the  causes  of  these  affections,  Consciousness  bein^ 
limited  to  the  intimation  of  the  sensations  themselves.  Eveiy 
derangement  of  an  organ  of  sensation  or  perception  is  accompanied 
with  disorder  of  Consciousness  to  a  corresponding  extent :  Thus, 
in  jaundice,  the  mind  has  consciousness  of  all  objects  being  yel- 
low J  in  cases  like  that  of  Miss  S.  L,,  detailed  on  p.  475,  tliere 
is  consciousness  of  disturbed  efjuihbrium  ;  but  Causality  refers 
these  perceptions  to  diseases  as  iheir  causes.     When  the  deranee- 
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ment  embraces  the  organs  of  Causality  themselves,  the  power  of 
discriminating  the  impression  to  be  diseased  is  lost,  and  insam'ty  is 
established. 

It  would  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  teach  individuak  the 
dependence  of  Consciousness  on  the  states  of  the  mental  organs  ; 
as  a  means  of  inducing  them,  when  under  morbid  excitement,  to 
distrust  their  own  impressions,  and  seek  relief  from  sensible 
advisers.  In  the  present  system  of  education,  the  connexion  of 
the  feelings  and  intellect  with  material  organs,  is  so  totally  over- 
looked, and  every  emotion  and  perception  is  represented  as  so 
purely  mental,  that  when  these  become  exalted  or  disordered,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  enable  the  individual  to  comprehend  how 
they  can  be  delusive,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  corporeal  con- 
ditions ;  and  hence  he  suffers  much  uneasiness  in  secret ;  avoids 
recourse  to  a  physician ;  persists  in  acting  on  his  morbid  impres- 
sions, as  if  they  were  sound ;  till  at  last  disease  is  permanently 
established,  which,  under  more  enlightened  guidance,  nug^t  easily 
have  been  averted,  or  cut  short  at  its  commencement. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  feeling  of 
personal  Identity  indicated  by  the  pronoun  /  is  connected  with  a 
particular  organ,  or  the  result  of  the  general  action  of  the  whole 
organs.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  on 
p.  99,  222,  and  406. 

ATTENTION  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  consists  merely 
in  the  application  of  the  Knowing  or  Reflecting  Faculties  to  their 
objects.     Thus  the  faculty  of  Tune,  excited  by  melody,  attendi 
to  notes  ;  the  faculty  of  Causality,  addressed  by  a  demonstration, 
attends  to  the  steps  of  the  argument;  and  the  other  faculties  of  the 
intellect,  in  like  manner,  attend  to  their  various  objects.     Concen- 
trativeness  gives  continuity  to   the    impressions  of  the  faculties^ 
Individuality  and    Eventuality  direct  them   to  their   objects,  an&. 
Firmness  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  application,  and  these  greatljr 
aid  Attention ;  but  still  attention,  in  itself,  is  a  mere  act  of  the  dif- 
ferent intellectual  faculties,  and  not  the  attribute  of  any  particular 
power,  established  exclusively  for  its  production. 
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ASSOCIATION.  The  metaphysicians  have  endeavored,  hf 
reflecting  on  ihelr  own  consciuusness,  to  discover  universal  laws,  by 
which  the  succession  of  ideas  in  mankind  in  generaJ  is  regulated. 
They  imagine  our  thoughts  to  follow  each  other  in  an  esiabhshed 
order,  and  liave  attempted  to  find  out  the  causes  of  it,  and  the 
circumstances  whicli  determine  the  order.  Success  in  such  an 
atteiDpi  appears  to  rae  to  he  opposed  by  impossibility^  and  incom- 
patible with  success.  Suppose  that  we  wished  to  ascertain  the 
Jaws  by  wliich  the  succession  of  notes  emitted  by  an  Julian  harp 
is  regulated^  we  should  first  endeavor  to  discover  the  causes  which 
produced  them.  Similar  causes,  acting  in  similar  circumstances, 
produce  similar  efTecls  ;  hut  if  we  vary  one  circumstance  out  of  a 
tlioiisand,  we  cannot  calculate  on  tlie  resuk.  Now,  the  causes 
which  determine  the  succession  of  notes  from  an  ^ohan  harp  are, 
die  structure  of  the  harp;  the  im})etus  of  the  air;  the  order  in  which 
it  excites  the  various  strings.  Render  all  these  circumstances  tha 
same  in  the  case  of  every  harp,  and  tJie  same  succession  of  notes 
may  be  assuredly  predicted.  But  if  (he  air,  tliat  emblem  of  incon- 
stancy, will  not  blow  twice  widi  the  same  force  on  the  same  spot 
in  a  month,  or  will  not  excite  the  same  strings  twice  in  the  same 
order  of  succession  in  a  year;  and  if  no  two  jEoliao  harps  can  he 
made  in  every  particular  of  string,  form,  and  substance,  ahke, — 
who,  by  observing  the  notes  arising  from  one  harp,  will  succeed  in 
unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  from  -^oUan 
harps  in  general  may  be  determined,  whatever  their  size,  structure, 
and  number  of  strings,  and  the  circumstanc  es  in  which  they  tnay  be 
placed?  Tiiis  illustration  is  completely  appUcable  to  tiie  case  of  the 
tuman  ittculties*  Ideas  are  aflections  of  tftesey  just  as  notes  are 
tions  of  the  strings  of  tlie  harp.  Ideas  arise  from  impressions 
OB  the  various  faculties  of  the  [uind  ;  and  there  is  as  htde  regularity 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  as  in  the  breathing  of  tbo 
air  on  the  strings.  And,  lastly,  if  harps  may  vary  in  structure, 
human  beings  do  positively  differ  in  the  relative  strength  of  their 
powers.  Hence  the  same  impressions  must  produce  very  different 
effects,  or  introduce  very  different  ideas  into  minds  so  dissimilarjjr 
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coostituted ;  and  how,  amid  such  a  countless  variety  of  causes^  can 
SLfnilarity  of  effects  be  expected? 

If  we  place  a  number  of  persons  on  a  hi!l-top,  say  Arthur  Seat, 
overlooking  a  champaign  country,  and  the  sea,  and  bid  each  declare 
his  thoughts  ; — ^we  shall  find  tliat  one,  witli  Ideality  predominant, 
will  think  of  the  magnificence  of  nature,  the  boundless  eitent  of 
the  ocean,  the  vastness  of  the  mountains ;  and  on  recalling  the 
scene,  these  ideas  and  emotions  will  he  associated  mth  k  ia  his 
mind:  another,  with  great  Causaliiy  and  Conslrucliveness,  and  httle 
Ideality,  will  admire  tlie  skill  which  he  sees  displayed  in  farming 
the  fields,  and  in  construe  ting  the  houses  and  the  ships  :  one,  with 
Benevolence  large,  will  think  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
people  who  inhabit  die  plain:  another,  with  Acquisitiveness  active, 
will  think  how  the  various  branches  of  industry  will  pay;  and  one, 
with  a  strong  Veneration,  will  probably  take  occasion  to  admire  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  God.  Now,  the  metaphysician  expects 
to  find  out  laws,  by  which,  on  Arthur  Seat  being  afterwards  men- 
tioned, in  the  presence  of  these  individuals,  we  may  be  able  to  tell 
the  train  of  thoughts  which  it  will  introduce  into  their  several  minds; 
and  he  hopes  to  arrive  at  tliis  result,  by  studying  the  train  which 
arises  in  his  own  mind,  on  the  hill  being  referred  to  as  an  object  of 
thought.  Such  an  expectaiioii  must  necessarily  be  futile.  Each  , 
of  the  individuals  supposed  would,  on  the  mention  of  the  hill,  expe-  I 
rience  a  train  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  first  impressions  vvhiclj 
he  received  on  the  lop,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than 
these.  As  well,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  an  ingenious  phren- 
ologist, may  we  expect,  by  studying  the  forms  and  hues  of  the 
clouds,  which  flit  along  the  sky  to-day,  to  be  able  to  discover  laws^ 
by  which  their  succession  will  be  regulated  to-morrow  :  as,  by 
reflecting  on  the  ideas  which  pass  in  one  mind,  to  discover  h'nks 
of  association,  by  wfiich  ideas  in  l!je  minds  of  mankind  in  genera/ 
vili  be  uniformly  connected,  and  introduced  in  a  deienmoate  suc- 
cession* 

Although,  however,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  any  kw  or 
principle  regulating  tlie  association  of  one  idea  with  another,  liw 
mutual  influence  of  organs  by  association  is  determinate.     Thert 
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are  also  oatural  associations  betwixt  certain  external  objects  and  the 
internal  faculties:  and,  lastly,  artificial  associations  may  be  formed 
betwixt  objects  and  the  feelings  of  the  mind;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  lliese  constitute  certain  knowledge,  and  are  interesting  to 
be  knowD.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  briefly  into  these  laws  of 
association. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  able  to  perform  anew,  when  we  wish 
to  do  so,  any  voluntary  motion  which  we  have  performed  before. 
This  shows  that  the  nerves  of  motion  are  so  associated  or  con- 
necled  wilh  the  organs  of  tlte  raindj  as  to  be  at  the  command  of 
the  will. 

In  llie  second  place,  by  conceiving  an  object  in  distress,  we  can 
raise  the  emotion  of  pity  in  tlie  tniod  ;  by  conceiving  a  splendid 
scene  in  nature,  we  can  excite  the  emotion  of  sublimity  and  beauty 
produced  by  Ideality;  by  reading  a  terrific  story,  we  are  able  to 
experience  the  chilling  emotions  of  fear  creeping  along  the  nerves. 
These  facts  point  out  a  close  connexion  betwixt  the  organs  of  In- 
tellect and  the  organs  of  the  dilTerent  propensities  and  sentiments. 
Indeed,  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  ibe  closest  relation  betwixt 
its  diJFerent  parts  is  perceived,  combined  witli  arrangements  for 
separate  functions  *,  but  this  is  connexion  rather  than  association^ 

Farther,  Mr.  Scott,  in  liis  ^*  Observations  on  Phrenology,"  has 
pointed  out,  m  a  very  ingenious  tnanncr,  the  beautiful  association, 
in  point  of  arrangement,  of  the  organs,  for  tlie  purposes  of  mutual 
assistance  in  their  action,  *' Wijcn  1  began,'' says  he,  'Uo  con- 
sider the  schedule  or  map  presented  to  us  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  I  could  at  first  see  none  of  this  beauty  in  it.  lii  looking 
over  their  list  of  powers,  I  could  observe  no  order  or  connexion 
between  them.  The  whole  presented  to  me  a  rude  appearance, 
quite  different,  as  I  then  thought,  from  what  is  commonly  found 
in  nature.  After  a  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  light 
began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and,  beginning  to  consider  tlie  faculties 
m  a  certain  way,  and  to  group  tliem  after  a  certain  order,  the 
whole  gradually  formed  themselves  before  me  into  a  systejn  of 
surprising  symmetry;  and,  like  ihe  disjointed  parts  of  an  anamor- 
phosis, whea  seea  fronj  the  proper  point  of  view,  collecting  them- 
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sdhres  into  one  el^ant  design,  delighted  me  with  the  app^anmce 
of  that  very  order  and  beauty  which  I  would  beforehand  ha?e 
expected  to  find  in  them.  In  a  scheme  such  as  tUs,  whoe  we 
find  powers  which  are  analogous,  which  resemble  one  another  in 
their  nature  and  uses,  or  which  act  upon  and  co-operate  with  one 
another,  or  mutually  aid  and  assist,  or  control  and  balance,  each 
other,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  organs  of  these  powers  to  be 
situated  near  to  one  another,  and  in  such  a  way  as  either  to  adjoin, 
or  at  least  to  admit  of  an  easy  communication.  Accordingly  we 
find  this  to  be  the  case."  Immediately  above  Amativeness,  for 
example,  we  see  in  the  bust  Philoprogenitiveness,  giving  the  love 
of  ofispring,  and  Adhesiveness,  producing  the  propensity  to  attach- 
ment, the  three  together  coostituting  the  group  of  the  domestic 
feelings.  Next  to  tliem  we  find  Combativeness,  as  if  there  were 
no  dearer  objects  than  these  for  which  the  various  powers  could 
be  exerted.  Adjoining  to  Combativeness  is  Destructiveness  ;  the 
former  giving  courage  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  latter  putting  peril 
in  the  onset,  and  threatening  him  with  destruction. 

Amid  the  difficulties  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  use  not  only  cau- 
tion hut  also  so  much  of  secrecy  regarding  our  own  purposes,  as 
not  to  carry  '^  our  hearts  on  our  sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and 
we  find  Secretiveness  surmounted  by  and  in  juxtaposition  with 
Cautiousness. 

Turning  to  the  region  of  the  Sentiments,  we  find  Veneration, 
which  produces  the  tendency  to  religion,  surrounded  by  Benevo- 
lence, Hope,  Perseverance,  and  Justice  ;  or  the  fountains  of  the 
whole  charities  and  duties  of  life  associated  in  a  group,  and  beau- 
tifully arranged  for  reciprocal  aid  and  combined  action. 

We  find  Ideality  approaching  these,  but  a  little  below  them, 
yet  so  near  to  and  above  Constructlveness  as  to  elevate  its  designs. 
Ideality  also  adjoins  to  Wit  and  Tune,  as  if  to  give  soul  and  fancy 
to  poetry. 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  organs  which  simply  perceive,  or  the 
Knowing  Organs,  arranged  together,  along  the  superciliary  ridge, 
and  those  of  Reflection  occupying  the  summit  of  the  forehead,  like 
the  powers  which  govern  and  direct  tlie  whole. 
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Mr.  ScoUj  after  esljibiting  these  views,  observes,  that  such  so 
arnrngemeQt  is  more  beautiful,  systematic,  and  appropriate,  tlmn 
human  ingenuity  could  have  devised  ;  and  taken  in  connexion  with 
die  fact,  that  the  organs  were  discovered  at  diirerenl  timeSt  and  in 
separate  situauons^  and  that  Order  and  Beamy  appeared  only  after 
the  ultimate  fillins;  i*p  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  bad  taken 
place,  it  aifords  a  stronc;  argiinicnt  a  priori^  that  the  organs  were 
discoreredy  not  invtnled^  aud  that  the  system  i^  the  work  of  naiurt^ 
and  not  of  Drs,  Gull  and  S[nir/.heim. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Language,  I  have  explained  the  asso- 
eialion  of  ideas  with  signs.  1  may  here  add,  lliat  the  doctrines 
of  Mnemonics  are  founded  on  this  power  of  the  mind  to  associate 
ideas  with  arbilrary  si^n^j.  In  devisii^g  means  for  aiding  the  mem- 
ory, it  ought  constantly  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  every  individual 
will  associate^  with  greatest  ease.  Ideas  with  such  external  objects 
as  he  has  tlie  greatest  natural  facility  in  perceiving.  For  example, 
sometimes  space  is  used  as  the  medium  of  recalling  the  ideas 
wished  to  be  remembered.  Tiie  room  is  divided,  in  imaginnlion, 
into  compartments,  and  the  first  topic  of  the  discourse  is  placed  in 
the  first  compartment,  the  second  into  tlie  second,  and  so  on  ;  so 
tliai,  by  going  over  the  spaces,  the  diHerent  heads  of  the  discourse 
with  which  they  were  associated  will  be  recalled.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  tbul  it  is  only  if  Locality  be  large  thai  such  a  device  can 
be  serviceable ;  because  if  this  faculty  be  weak,  it  will  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  and  recollect  llie  compartments,  as  the  discourse 
itself.  !f,  in  like  manner,  numbers  are  resorted  to  as  the  con- 
necting medium,  so  that  on  hearing  one  idea,  which  we  wish  to 
recollect,  wc  shall  associate  it  with  the  number  one,  and  on  bearing 
another  which  we  wish  to  recollect,  we  shall  associate  it  with  the 
number  two,  it  is  obvious,  that,  unless  the  facuhy  of  number  be 
powerful,  tiiis  will  be  a  more  dilliculi  process  tlian  that  of  simple 
recollection.  Hence,  ditTerent  modes  of  recollection  should  be 
used  for  different  individuals*  He  who  has  Number  most  powerful, 
will  associate  words  most  easily  \\'ith  numbers  ;  he  who  has  Form 
most  energetic,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  figures ;  he 
who  has  Locahty  most  vigorous,  will  associate  words  most  easily 
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with  space  ;  and  he  who  has  Tune  most  powerftjl,  will  associalt 
words  most  easily  vrilh  musical  notes.  Hence,  also,  the  influence 
of  associations  on  our  judgment  is  easily  accounted  for*  He  in 
\v])om  Veneralion  is  powerful,  and  to  whom  the  unage  of  a  satnt 
has  been  from  infancy  presented  as  an  object  to  be  venerated,  ex- 
jieriences  an  inslantanoous  and  itivoluutary  emotion  of  Veneration, 
every  time  die  image  is  presented  to  him,  or  a  conception  of  il 
formed ;  because  it  is  now  the  sign  which  excites  in  Um  that 
emotion,  altogether  independeutly  of  Reflecting  Faculties.  Until 
we  can  break  this  association ,  and  prevent  the  conception  of  the 
image  from  operating  as  a  sign  to  excite  tlie  faculty  of  Veneration, 
we  shall  never  suei-eed  in  hriuging  his  understanding  to  examine  the 
real  attributes  of  the  object  itself,  and  to  perceive  its  want  of  evciy 
quality  that  ought  justly  to  he  venerated.  In  the  same  way,  when 
a  person  is  in  love,  the  perception  or  conception  of  the  object 
beloved  stirs  up  the  faculties  which  feel  into  such  vivid  emotion  ; 
that  emotion  is  so  delightful,  and  the  Reflecting  Faculdes  have  so 
httle  Consciousness,  that  the  real  source  of  the  fascioaiion  is  in  the 
facullias  which  feet,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  lover  see  the 
object  tvith  the  eyes  of  a  disiiiteresteil  specfalor.  If  we  could  once 
break  the  association  betwixt  the  object  and  the  faculties  which  feel, 
the  Reflecting  Faculties  would  then  perform  ibeir  functions  faJth- 
fiilly,  and  the  object  would  be  seen  in  its  true  colors.  But,  wlirle 
we  are  unable  to  break  tiiis  link,  and  to  prevent  tJiis  fascination,  we 
raay  reason  ad  scmpitcrnumy  and  our  conclusions  will  never  appear 
to  be  sound,  because  the  premises,  that  isj  the  appearance  of  the 
object,  will  never  be  the  same  to  the  party  most  interested  in  the 
argument  and  to  us. 

Thus,  the  associations  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  perpet- 
uate prejudices,  are  those  of  words  or  things  with  fcdings  or  sen- 
tinunts^  and  not  associations  of  conceptions  with  conceptions,  or 
merely  of  ideas  with  ideas.  The  whole  classes  of  ideas  formed  by 
the  Knowing  and  Reflecting  Faculties  mny  be  associated  ad  infini- 

tWR,  if  these  ideas  do  not  become  linked  with  the  propensities  and 

seoumenis,  and  no  mora)  prejudices  tvill  arise^ 

la  studying  tlie   laws   of  association,   therefore,  we   must  go 
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beyood  the  ideas  themselves,  and  consider  the  facuhies  which  form 
them.  If  the  facuhies  be  kept  in  view,  ihe  whole  phenomena  of 
associaiion  will  appear  lucid  and  intelligible  ;  and  we  shall  find 
nature  confirming  our  principles,  because  they  will  be  founded  oo 
her  laws.  We  shall  see  the  individual  who  has  the  Reflecting 
faculties  most  po\%*erful,  associating  ideas  according  to  the  relation 
of  necessary  consequence  ;  we  shall  perceive  hira  who  has  the 
Knowing  Facuhies  most  powerfiilj  associating  ideas  according  to 
ibc  relations  of  lime,  place,  and  circumstances  ;  and,  very  often, 
although  noi  always,  we  sliall  find  each  individual  associating  with 
most  facility,  and  recollecting  most  perfecdy  those  ideas,  which 
nuniiter  to  the  gratification  of  his  most  powerful  propensities  or 
8€fltioients,  See  examples  of  association  of  colors  on  pa^e  37S 
of  this  work.  If  we  seek  only  for  relations  among  individual  ideas 
themselves,  or  for  general  laws,  according  to  w^liich  ideas  are 
associated  in  all  individuals,  our  researches  w^ill  never  be  crowned 
with  success.  No  stronger  proof  of  tliis  fact  could  be  found,  than 
the  circumstance,  thai,  although  different  individuals  will  use  the 
sanie  process  of  reasoning  to  produce  the  same  conviction,  yet  no 
two  will  stale  their  arg^iments  in  the  same  w^ords,  or  make  use 
of  the  same  illustrations.  The  general  identity  of  the  reasoning 
process  depends  on  the  identity  of  the  constitution  of  the  facuhies 
which  reason  ;  but  diBerence  in  words  and  illustration  arises  from 
the  particular  combination  of  organs  belonging  to  the  individual,  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  which  afford 
his  faculties  the  particular  materials  which  he  uses- 

In  all  ages,  unprincipled  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of 
ibe  laiv  of  association  before  explained,  to  enslave  the  minds  of 
Ifceir  fellow  men.  By  means  of  early  impressions,  tliey  have 
connected  certain  practices  and  notions  favorable  to  tlieir  own 
power,  with  the  sentiments  of  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness 
and  Veneration  in  the  people,  and  thereby  caused  them  to  fear 
objects  existing  only  in  imagination,  and  to  perform  actions  incon- 
sistent with  llio  welfare  of  society.  Phrenology  will  tend  to  bring 
this  species  of  tpaiiny  to  an  end.  Each  faculty  has  a  sphere  of 
legitimate  action,  established  by  the  Creator,  w^hich  is  in  harmony 
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lymphatic  temperament,  or  great  deficiency  of  brain ;  by  persons 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  this  state  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
patience  ;  just  as  the  extinction  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a  nadon, 
is  mistaken  by  a  despot  for  the  repose  of  contentment. 

An  individual  possessing  an  active  temperament,  and  Self- 
Esteem,  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  larger  than  Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  be  impatient  of 
opposition  and  contradiction ;  one  in  whom  Tune,  Time,  and 
Ideality  are  large,  will  be  impatient  of  bad  music  ;  one  in  whom 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Causality  are  large,  will  be 
impatient  of  hypocritical  and  selfish  conduct.  If  the  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperaments  predominate,  the  organs  are  very  active, 
and  the  individual  will  be  impatient  of  all  slow  prosing  movements, 
whether  in  speech  or  actions. 

JOY  and  GRIEF.  Mr.  Hume  enters  into  a  very  acute  and 
refined  analysis,  to  show  that  grief  and  joy  are  merely  mtxturet  of 
hope  and  fear.  After  treating  of  several  passions,  he  continues 
thus  :  "  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing  curious 
or  remarkable,  except  hope  and  fear^  which,  being  derived  from 
the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are  mixed  passions,  that  merit 
our  attention." 

"Probability,"  says  he,  "arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrarj 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  *  is  not  allowed  to  fix  od 
either  side  ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another,  and  is 
determined  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as  existent,  and 
another  moment  as  the  contrary/' 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  concerning  which  we  are  doubt- 
fid,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion,  it  is  evident  that,  according 
as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  must  fed  i 
momentary  impression  of  joy  or  sorrow." 

"  The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise,  when  the  chances 
are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discovered  in 
one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situation,  the  passions  w 
rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then  the  least  foundauon  tt 
rest  upon,  and  is  tossed  with  the  greatest  uncertainty.     Throw  in  t 
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superior  degree  of  probability  to  tlie  side  of  grief,  you  iniraediaiely 
see  that  passion  diffuse  itself  over  the  composition^  and  tincture  it 
with  fear.  Increase  die  probability,  and  by  diat  means  dje  grief; 
the  fear  prevails  still  more,  till  at  last  it  mns  insensibly,  as  tho  joy 
continually  dimin'shes,  into  pure  grief  After  you  liave  brought  it 
to  tills  situation,  diminisb  die  grief  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that 
which  increased  it,  to  wit,  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the 
melancholy  side,  and  yon  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment, 
till  it  changes  insensibly  into  hope  ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  composition  by 
the  increase  of  the  probability.*'  Mr.  Hume  concludes  by  thib 
question  :  "  Are  not  these  as  plain  proofs  dial  tiie  passions  of  Fear 
and  Hope  are  mixtures  of  Grief  and  Joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof 
that  a  colored  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  compo- 
sition of  two  oUiers,  when,  as  you  diiuinish  or  increase  the  quantity 
of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionally,  more  or  less,  in  die 
composition  ?  "* 

These  views  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain 
[extent,  sound  ;  but  Phrenolog}''  presents  us  witii  still  more  distinct 
'ind  accurate  elucidations  of  the  nature  of  grief  and  joy.  Each 
propensity  desires  to  attain  its  object,  and  die  attainment  affords 
to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  gratification.  Acquisitiveness  desires 
wealth ;  Love  of  Approbation  longs  for  praise  and  distinction,  and 
Self-Esieem  pants  for  authority.  The  ohialning  of  wealth  grati- 
fies Acquisitiveness  ;  this  is  aitcndeil  with  pleasing  emotions,  and 
these  emotions  constitute  Joy.  The  losing  of  wealth  robs  Acqui- 
sitiveness of  its  object ;  this,  again,  is  accompanied  with  painful 
sensations,  and  these  are  grief.  The  same  remarks  may  be 
applied  to  Love  of  Approbation,  Self-Esteem,  or  Philoprogeni- 
liveness.  When  a  lovely  child  is  born,  the  delight  experienced 
by  the  parents  will  he  in  proportion  to  the  ardor  of  their  desire 
for  offspring  ;  or,  in  other  words,  dieir  Joy  will  be  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gratification  of  their  Philoprogeniilveness.  If  they  lose 
the  child,  Uieir  grief  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  this  feeling,  lacerated  by  the  removal  of  its  object.     In  all  these 
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instances  we  find  jay  and  grief  existing  without  involving  either 
hopt  or /ear. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  Mr.  Hume*s  analysis.     Cautiousness  andl 
Hope  are  both  primitive  seutimenls,  the  former  prodiicing  fear,  ' 
and  the  latter  an  etnoiion  sui  generis j  attended  with  delight.     Both 
relation  to  future  objects,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the 

Bf  facidiies,  the  gratification  of  wlitch  relates  to  present  time  ; 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  change  the  laws  of  their  operation* 
If  the  prospect  of  fuUire  evil  be  presetited  to  ilie  mind,  this  excites  * 
Cautiousness,  and  fear  is  produced  ;  this  emotion  is  painful,  bull 
fear  is  not  grief     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  raus 
be  ihe/car  o(  sometUin^  ;  and  as  evil  is  a  disagreeable  alTection  of  J 
some  primiuve  faculty,  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Philoprogenilivenessl 
for  example,  Cautiousness  is  never  affected  ahne^  but  always  tit] 
conjunction  with  some  other  powder.     Thus,  if  a  son  is  sick,  Cau* 
liousness  fears  that  he  will  die,  end  Philoprogeniriveness  is  paitM 
fully  affected  by  the  prospect  of  that  event,  wliich  painful  emolioi! 
is  grief.     Here  fear  and  grief  are  conjoined ;  but  they  arise  fron 
different  sources,  and  alihough  the /ear  cannot  exist  t^Hthout  th 
g^rief  in  some  degree  or  other,  yet  the  grief  might  exist  witbout 
the  fear ;  and  would  do  so,  if  the  child  were  carried  in  a  corpse 
without  a  momenl^s    warning.     In    the   same   way,   if  a   person 
hopes,  he  must  hope  for  sornethmg.     If  for  gaining  ^1000,  the 
prospect  gratifies  Acquisiiiveness,  and  this  is  joy.    Here  the  active 
Hope  and  gratified  Acc|uisitiveiiess  mingle  in  producing  Joy,  hut 
atill  their  sources  are  separate  ;  and  if  the  £  1000  were  reallzedf 
Joy  would  exist  without  the  Ilope^  although  Hope  can  scarcely 
be  active  without  Joy.    The  principles  here  unfolded  ivill  be  found 
to  elucidate  every  instance  of  the  operation  of  Flope  and  Fear, 
Joy  and  Grief,  which  can  he  supposed,  and  this  is  a  strong  proot 
that   we    have    found    the    truth.     They  exphiin   beautifully,   fof 
instance,  how,  wilh  many  individuals,  the  anticipaiion  of  good  is 
more  delightful  than  tlie  enjoyment  of  il.     If  ^^a^uisilirEuess  and 
Hope  be  both  strong,  the  prospect  of  gain  excites   and    gratifies 
both  faculties  at   once  ;    whereas,  the    actual  attainment    pleases 
only  ^^cquisitiutntss^  and  excludes  Hope.     But  Hope  being  one 
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of  ibe  higher  sentiments,  and  Acquisilireness  only  a  lower 
propensity,  the  delights  attendiiig  the  activity  of  liie  former  are 
greatly  more  elevated  and  excellent  than  those  accom|mnying  the 
latter;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  excrcue  of  both  must  be 
more  dtlightful  than  that  of  either  separately,  and  that  \%bcci 
Hope  is  dropped  from  the  combination,  tl»e  better  half  of  the 
pleasure  is  gone. 

The  converse  of  this  holds  eqtially  good.  The  prospect  of  dl^ 
tanl  evil  is  more  painful  than  the  experience  of  it  when  actually 
present.  While  the  loss  of  a  rhild  h  contemplated  at  a  distance, 
Cautiousness  adds  its  tnetancholy  and  heart-sinking  fears  to  the 
pains  of  a  wounded  Philoprogeniiiveness  ;  hut  when  the  eveot 
happens,  the  influence  of  Cauliousness  is  withdrawn,  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  alone  snlTers,  and  llic  actual  distress  is  less  grievous  than 
tlie  anticipation  of  it. 

Great  wisdom  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  tlie  Creator  are 
displayed  in  this  conslilution  of  our  minds ;  for  we  are  thereby 
prompted,  with  double  ardor,  to  avoid  evil,  while  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance and  subject  lo  control  from  our  eflbris. 


SYMPATHY*  may  be  defined  lo  be  a  fellow  feeling,  in  one 
iperson,  with  cmolions  experienced  by  another.     By  attending  lo 
he  laws  which   regulate  the  activity  of  the  mental  facuUies,  we 
shall  discover  the  true  nature   of  this   aflecUon,  and   the  circum- 
stances most  favonible  to  its  occurreore. 

Ever)'  internal  faculty,  bke  each  of  the  external  senses,  is  most 

powerfully  and    most   agreeably  roused  lo  activity  by  the  direct 

presenimenl  of  its  own  objects ;  Cautiousness,  for  instance,  by  the 

Laspcct  of  danger  ;  Benevolence,  by  that  of  suffering  ;  and  so  on. 

leoce,  if  two  individuals  of  nearly  similar  constitutions  of  mind  be 

iposed  to  the  operation  of  the  same  external  causes,  the  same 

'faculties  being  called  into  activity  in  both,  will  give  rise  to  similai 

emotions  ;  and  they  may  then  be  said  to  sympathize  with  each 

•  lain  indebted  lo  the  kindnew  of  Dr.  A,  Combe  for  thit  following  obwryaaoM 
on  Sympathj. 
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term  is  niost  correctly  apjilied. 
The  next  source  of  Btrmulus  to  the  faculties,  is  that  aiforded  by 
Nat  lira]  Language.  When  any  fiiculiy  is  predooiinanily  active,  it 
gives  a  peculiar  cxpressioo  to  liie  features,  and  certain  determinate 
attitudes  to  the  body,  the  import  of  which  is  instinc lively  under- 
stood by  all  who  possess  the  same  faculty  even  in  a  moderate 
degree.  Thus,  Self-Esteem  being  predominandy  aclii^e,  commu- 
nicates to  the  body  a  cold,  formal,  erect,  and  haughty  air.  This 
air  is  recognised  insiinciively  by  the  spectator  as  indicating  exces- 
sive pride  in  the  individual  ulio  exhibits  it ;  and  it  is  called  the 
natural  language  of  Self-Esteenu*  Now,  by  a  law  of  our  consti- 
tution, the  natural  language  of  any  active  faculty  invariably  excites 
the  same  faculty  to  activity,  and,  consequently,  gives  rise  to  the 
same  emotions,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witness  it.  The  for- 
bidding strut  of  great  Self-Esleem,  for  instance,  in  a  person  wbom 
we  never  saw  before,  addresses  itself  directly  to  our  Self- Esteem  ; 
we  instinctively  draw  tfj?,  and  feel  moved  to  support  our  own 
consequence  by  a  coldness  propordoned  to  his.  In  Uke  manner, 
when  we  jncet  for  the  first  time  witli  a  person  whose  countenance 
and  gestures  express  kindness,  candor,  and  open-hearted  frieod- 
ship,  which  ai'e  the  natural  language  of  active  Benevolence,  Consci- 
entiousness, and  Adhesiveness,  the  same  emotions  are  excited  in 
ourselves,  and  we  instincuvely  return  his  advances  with  a  kindness 
corresponding  to  his  own.  Or,  let  us  imagine  that  we  hurry  to 
meet  a  friend,  whom  w'e  expect  to  find  all  happiness  and  gaiety, 
and  that,  instead  of  tliis,  seriousness,  anxiety,  and  grief,  are  depict- 
ed on  bis  countenance,  and  indicated  by  his  gestures,  these  being 
the  natural  language  of  Cautiousness  and  other  faculties  paioftilly 
affected,  will  caU  up  a  corresponding  afleclton  of  ll»e  same  facidties 
m  oor  minds,  and,  without  knowing  what  has  distressed  him,  our 
features  and  altitudes  will  instantly  assume  an  expression  conso- 
nant willi  his  o^  n.  It  is  to  this  involuntary  and  almost  uncon- 
scious communication  of  feelings  and  emodons  from  the  mind  of 
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one  individual  to  dial  of  another,  through  the  medium  of  natural 
language,  that  the  term  Sympathy  is  most  properly  applied. 

An  excellent  illustraiioo  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  etfects  of  a  panic,  or  excessively  exciied  Cautiousness,  in 
one  tDdwiduol,  exciting  the  same  feeling  iti  all  who  behold  it. 
The  very  sight  of  a  panic-stricken  person,  when  we  do  not  know 
the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  alarm,  excites  a  general 
uneasiness  about  our  own  safety;  and  if  a  great  number  of  persons 
together,  and  at  the  same  instant,  perceive  the  terrified  expression, 
it  instantly  rouses  tlie  faculty  of  Cautiousness  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
activity  in  all  of  them,  and  produces  the  most  intense  feelings  of 
dread  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  causes  and  origin  of  panics  in 
battles  and  in  mobs  ;  and  hence  the  electric  rapidity  with  which 
passions  of  every  kind  pervade  and  agitate  the  minds  of  assembled 
muhitudes. 

Another  and  very  familiar  example  of  thts  kind  of  sympathy  may 

be  seen  iu  a  crowded  city.      Let  any  one  in  passing  along  London 

Bridge,  ft  r   instance,  stop  short,  and  turn  tjp  his  face,  with  his 

mouth  half  open,  as  if  stupified  with  wonder  and  amazement,  and 

immediately  the  same  expression,  being  the  natural    language  of 

Individuality  and  Wonder,  will  be  transferred  to  the  countenances 

of  nine-tenths  of  the  passengers,  not  one  of  whom,  of  course,  will 

be  able  to  assign  any  direct  cause  for  the  emotion  wiih  which  his 

Bmind  will  be  filled.     As  the  propensities  and  sentiments  employ 

H^the  intellect  to  minister  to  their  gratification,  If  the  w*8g  happens 

V^tO  say  that  it  is  something  vastly  surprising  in  the  heavens  which 

Hpttracts  his  gaze,  the  majority  of  the  curious  in  wonders  will  soon» 

'by  a  stretch  of  intellectual  conception,  come  to  perceive  iome' 

»  thing  where  nothing  actually  exists. 
True  sympathy,  then,  arises  from  the  natural  language  of  any 
active  feeling  in  one  individual  exciting  ihe  same  feeling  in  anotheFj 
^^  antecedent  to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited  U  in  the  person 
principally  concerned  ;'*  and,  therefore,  as  the  stimulus  of  natural 
language  is  secondary  or  inferior  in  power  to  thai  derived  from 
the  direct  presentment  of  the  objects  of  any  faculty,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  why  the  person  who  feels  sympatheticallyj  feels  less  deeply 
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than  the  person  vvJih  wborn  be  sympathizes.  The  same  principle 
explains,  also,  why  all  men  do  not  sympathize  in  the  same  degree, 
and  why,  in  some  cases,  the  spectator  does  not  sympathize  at  all. 
If  the  objects  presented  are  such  as  to  afford  a  direct  stimulus  to  a 
diOerent  faculty  in  us,  from  that  exhibited  in  activity  liy  anotlier, 
it  follows,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  stronger  influence  of  the  direct 
excitement,  the  particular  faculty  which  it  addresses  will  be  roused 
into  higher  activity  than  the  one  which  has  only  the  less  powerful 
stimulus  of  natural  language,  and  thus  a  totally  dissimilar  enioiion 
will  be  experienced.  For  example,  let  us  suppose,  that  a  man 
with  a  good  endowment  of  Combativeness  is  attacked  on  the  high- 
way. The  menacing  looks  and  gestures  (die  natural  language  of 
Combativeness)  displayed  by  the  aggressor,  instantly  rouse  the 
same  faculty  into  energetic  action  in  the  defender,  and  force  is 
repelled  by  force*  Butj  snjipose  that  the  attack  is  made  upon  a 
woman  or  an  individual,  in  whom  Combativeness  is  only  moderate, 
and  in  whom  Cautiousness  predominates,  the  attack  then  becomes 
a  direct  stimulus  lo  Cautiousness,  which,  being  excited,  produces 
fear;  and  tlte  direct  stimulus  ol  Caiitiousness  overpowering  the 
indirect  stimulus  of  Combativeness,  submission  or  flight  is  resorted 
to,  rather  than  defence* 

Dn  Adam  Smitli  *  supposes,  that  there  are  emotions  with  which 
we  have  no  sympathy.  "  The  furious  behavior  of  an  nngry  man,'^ 
says  he,  **  b  more  likely  to  exasperate  us  against  himself  than 
against  his  enemies.''  According  to  the  theory,  however,  of  sym- 
pathy, that  it  excites  in  us  the  same  emotion  whicli  others  feel,  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  untenable.  If  Combativeness  in  one  excites, 
by  sympathy,  Combativeness  in  another,  wliich  I  liold  it  to  do,  it 
follows,  that,  as  llie  function  of  Combativeness  is  to  attack  or  to 
repel  attack,  when  that  faculty  is  roused,  it  must,  from  its  very 
constitution,  exert  itself  against  something  or  somebody.  If  we 
know  the  cause  of  the  anger  and  approve  of  it,  and  direct  our 
Combativeness  against  the  angry  man*s  enemies,  this  is  clearly 
sympathy  in  every  serjse  of  the  term.  But  if  we  disapprove  of 
the  cause,  d:ien  he  himself  becomes  the  object  of  our  combative- 
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ii€ss ;  and  in  popular  language  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  this  cgso, 
we  do  not  sympatliize  vvjth  liiin;  but  it  roust  be  observed,  U*, 
Tbat  the  activity  of  Conibativcness  in  bim  is  the  cause  of  roustne 
the  smne  faculty  in  us  ;  and|  2dbj,  That  die  reason  of  its  being 
directed  agaitist  himself  is  to  be  fotind  in  Im  having  outraged, 
by  bis  conduct^  our  moral  sentiments,  and  presented  us  with  an 
object  (an  unreasonably  furious  roan)  which  stimulates  ibeni  direct- 
ly;  and  they  being  excited,  determine  the  direction  which  Com* 
bativeness  sbaJl  take.  Tlie  same  reasoning;  appUes  to  liie  sym- 
pathy of  Seif-Esicem  and  of  other  faculties,  hiilierto  supposed  not 
to  sympatiiize. 

The  proof  that  we  do  sympathize  with  anger,  when  properly 
directed,  as  well  as  with  grief  or  [Jiiy,  is  to  he  found  in  the  cor- 
diaJily  with  which  we  approve  of  and  indeed  encourage  a  just 
degree  of  it.  Fortunately^  in  the  ease  of  Combativeness,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  other  propensities,  our  sympathy,  beyojid  certain 
ilnuts,  is  soon  arrested  by  the  direct  stimulus  wliich  the  moral 
sentiments  receive  from  the  conduct  of  the  angry  person,  and  by 
the  deep  sense  of  their  inherent  supremacy  which  is  then  felt.  In 
con6ec|uence  we  sympathize  witli  or  approve  of  the  actions  pro- 
duced by  ibe  lower  faculties  of  others,  only  when  these  are  guided 
by  die  faculties  proper  to  man.  For  example,  we  never  sympa- 
llnze  v^idi  Con^butivencss  when  indulged  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
fighting ;  or  of  BestrucllvGness,  when  gratified  for  the  mere  delight 
of  heing  ferocious  ;  or  of  Ar.quisiiiveness,  when  directed  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  accumLilating  wealth.  But  wc  sympatliize  with 
die  action  of  all  these  faculties,  when  directed  by  justice  and 
understanding.  Such,  however,  is  the  beautiful  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  we  sympolhize  with  the  action  of  tlie  sentiments 
proper  to  man,  even  ivhen  unmingled  with  any  other  motive  ;  for 
example,  we  sympathize  with  Benevolence,  from  tlic  mere  glow 
of  charily;  with  Veneration,  from  the  mere  Inward  feeling  of  devo- 
tion ;  wiUj  Justice,  from  the  pure  dictates  of  Conscientiousness  , 
and  actions  done,  apparendy  from  the  impulses  of  these  faculues, 
lose  dieir  character  of  purity  and  excellence  in  our  estimation, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  alloy  of  the  inferior  faculdes  which  wa 
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perceive  to  be  mingled  with  ihem.  Kindness,  In  whfch  we  per- 
ceive interest,  b  always  less  valued  than  when  pure  and  unaduher- 
ated.  Activity,  in  the  service  of  the  public,  loses  its  tnerils  in  our 
eyes,  in  exact  proportion  as  we  perceive  die  motive  lo  be  the 
Love  of  Approbaiion,  unmingled  widi  Conscientioysness  and  irtie 
Benevolence.  These  facts  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenolog- 
ical doctrine,  that  the  higher  faculties  are  made  to  govern  the 
lower  ;  and  it  proves  ihe  curious  circumstance,  that  man  is  con- 
scious of  possessing  feelings,  necessary,  no  doubt,  in  themselves, 
but  of  the  gratification  of  which,  when  undirected  by  the  superior 
powers,  he  himself  disapproves.  Even  the  higher  sentiments, 
however,  must,  to  be  approved  of,  act  conformably  to  the  under- 
standing ;  and  excess  of  veneration,  of  benevolence,  or  of  scrupu- 
losity, is  always  regarded  as  weakness,  just  as  excess  of  any  lower 
pi"Opensity  is  regarded  as  vice» 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  leads  to  valuable  practical  conse- 
quences* The  natural  language  of  any  faculty  is  intelligible  to  and 
excites  the  same  faculty  in  anolher,  and  this  simple  principle 
explaiDs  why  harshness  is  much  less  powerful  than  mildness  in 
commanding  the  services  of  otiiers.  Harshness  is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  active  Self-Esteem,  Combaiiveness,  and  Firmness  :  in 
virtue  of  the  above  rule,  it  naturally  excites  the  same  faculties  in 
lliose  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
resistance  or  disobedience  is  the  result.  Among  the  uneducated 
classes  this  process  is  exhibited  every  day.  A  parent,  in  a  harsh 
and  angry  tone,  commands  a  child  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing, 
something;  the  child  instinclively  resists;  and  loud  ihrealenrn^s 
and  at  last  violence  ensue.  These  last  are  direct  stimulants  to 
Cautiousness  ;  and  overpower  the  faculties  excited,  only  by  the 
mdirect  stimnlus  of  harshness,  and  obedience  at  last  takes  place. 
This  is  the  uniform  effect  of  the  imperious  commands  :  obedience 
never  ensues  till  consequences  alarming  to  Cautiousness  are  per- 
ceived, and  then  it  is  attended  willi  a  grudge.  Veneration,  Con- 
scientiousness, Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  faculties  which  lead  to  willing  submission  and 
obedience,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  ought  to  address  ourselves. 
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1/  we  stimulate  them,  complfance  will  be  agreeable  lo  die  individ 
fual,  and  doubly  beneficial  to  die  person  who  commands. 

This  principle  explains  also  tlio  force  of  example  in  training  to 
good  conduct,  and  affords  instructive  rules  for  iJie  proppr  education 
of  the  propensities  and  sentiments*  Where  pareils  and  seniors 
act  habitually  under  ihe  influence  of  tlie  higher  sentiments,  the  same 
sendments  in  children  not  only  receive  a  direct  ciduvation,  but  ihey 
are  sustained  in  enduring  vivacity  by  the  natural  expression  of  their 
activity  dius  exhibited.  Cliildren  having  die  organs  of  die  senti- 
ments early  developed,  can  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  long 
before  they  can  reason,  and  hence  die  Iniporiance  of  always  mani- 
festing before  them  the  supremacy  of  die  sendments.  Much  of  the 
effect  of  example  upon  future  character  has  been  ascribed  to  Imi- 
tation ;  but  aldiough  this  has  an  influence,  I  am  persuaded  diat  it  is 
small  compared  widi  that  of  Sympadiy  as  now  unfolded. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  confounded  with  Sym- 
pathy, but  which  arises  from  die  direct  excitement  of  the  facuhies, 
by  dieir  own  objects.  When  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  anodier  person,  we  naturally  shrink  and 
draw  back  our  own  leg  or  ai-m,  and  when  it  does  fall,  we  In  some 
measure  feel  it,  and  are  hurt  by  it  as  well  as  die  sufferer.  Dr. 
Adam  Smtdi  proceeds  to  explain  this  by  saying,  that  our  fellow 
feeling  here  arises  from  our  clianging  places  in  fancy  with  the  suf- 
ferer. Thus,  if  our  brodier  is  upon  t!ic  rack,  says  he,  "  By  the 
imagination  we  place  ourselves  hi  bis  situation,  we  conceive  our- 
selves enduring  ail  the  sainc  torments  ;  we  enter  as  it  were  Into  his 
body,  and  become  in  sonic  measure  the  same  person  witli  him,  and 
llience  form  some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feel  something, 
w^hich,  though  weaker  In  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them. 
His  agonies  thus  brought  home  to  ourselves,  when  we  have  dius 
adopted,  and  made  them  our  own,  begin  at  last  to  affect  us,  and 
we  dien  tremble  and  shudder  at  die  thought  of  what  he  feels.*** 

This  dieory,  however,  appears  to  he  incoiTect,  for  we  often  feel 
mteosely  for  another's  misery,  without,  even  In  idea,  changing 
places  with  him.     In  beholding  suffering,  we  feel  deep  commis- 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment*;  p.  30. 
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eralion  wiUi  its  object,  simply  because  llie  faculty  of  Benevolence, 
the  function  of  vvliich  is  to  inaiiifest  diis  emotion ,  is  a  primitive 
mental  power,  having  the  same  relation  to  external  misery  or  pain^ 
as  light  has  to  the  eye  ;  and  as  such  it  h  as  instantly  and  irresistibly 
roused  by  presentment  of  a  sulTering  object,  as  the  eye  is  by  the 
admission  of  light,  or  die  ear  by  die  percussion  of  sounds.  In 
witnessing  another's  misery,  we,  in  virtue  of  lliis  constitution  of 
mind,  Gist  feel  die  emotion  of  pity,  and,  in  propordon  to  its 
strength,  fancy  to  ourselves  ibe  pain  wliich  he  endures :  But  the 
pity  always  precedes,  and  the  effort  to  conceive  the  pain  is  the 
tffect^  and  not  the  cause  of  the  pity.  Hence  lliose  who  are 
remarkable  for  a  moderate  endowment  of  Benevolence,  although 
possessing  superior  intellectual  or  conceiving  powers,  never  even 
try  to  fancy  iJiemselves  placed  in  the  situation  of  die  sufferer, 
because  diey  fee!  no  motive  impelling  diem  to  the  attempt.  The 
benevolent  idiot,  on  die  other  hand,  witli  scarcely  any  power  of 
conception,  feels  the  most  poignant  distress. 

The  same  principle  explains  our  shrinking  from  a  blow  impend- 
ing over  nnodier.  The  feeling  then  experienced  is  a  compound 
of  Fear  and  Pity,  Cautiousness  and  Benevolence.  Fear  sees  die 
danger,  and  Pity  looks  to  die  consequent  pain.  Danger  is  the 
direct  stimulant  of  Caudousness,  and  suffering  that  of  Benevolence ; 
and,  therefore,  when  these  ohjocis  are  presented  to  die  mind,  we 
can  no  more  hel[)  feeling  the  corresponding  emotions,  dian  we  can 
help  seeing  or  hearing.  The  direct  end  or  funcdon  of  Cautious- 
ness is  the  care  and  preservation  of  self;  therefore,  wlien  it  fs 
excited  by  the  aspect  of  danger,  we  look  exclusively  to  stlj\  and 
necessarily  draw  in  our  own  leg  or  arm  as  f\nris  of  ourselves ;  but 
this  results  directly  from  l!ie  ronslilulion  of  die  faculty,  and  not 
from  putting  ourselves  in  die  place  of  anodier.  The  direct  end  or 
function  of  Benevolence,  again,  is  the  good  and  happiness  of  others^ 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  misery  of  another,  it  neces- 
sarily, from  its  veiy  constitution,  feels  for  ihcm^  and  not  for  us.       ] 

An  active  temperament  greatly  conduces  to  sympathy,  by  pro- 
ducing vivacity  in  all  die  cerebral  fiaictions,  but  this  does  not 
supersede  the  laws  of  sympathy  before  explained. 
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HABIT.  Next  to  Assof:iaiion^  Habit  makes  die  most  conspic- 
uous figure  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr,  Stewart.  He  refers  tlie 
incapacity  of  some  iiidivitluals  to  discrtmiiiale  colors  to  habits  of 
inattention.  The  powers,  also,  of  wit,  fancy,  and  invention  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  he  informs  us,  arc  not  the  on^i^iiial  gifts  of  nature, 
*^but  i!ie  result  of  acquired  lrdbit<i/**  ''The  power  of  (aste,  and 
a  genius  for  poetry,  painting,  music  and  mathematics,**  he  states, 
"are  gradually  fonned  by  particular  Imiits  of  study  or  of  busi- 
ness." And  not  only  does  habit  CKCcnle  these  magnifir cut  func- 
tions in  the  system  of  I^fr.  Stewart j  but,  in  the  estimntion  of 
mdividuals  iu  private  life,  it  appears  to  be  viewed  as  almost 
omnipotent.  On  reading  to  a  friend  llie  account  of  the  boy 
Gibson's  early  afjocilies,  he  attributed  them  all  to  bad  habits 
formed  in  the  Charily  Work*house  of  Glasgow;  on  exhibiting  an 
individual  whose  mental  cljaracler  was  directly  opposite,  he  attri- 
buted tlie  diHerence  to  good  habits^  formed  under  the  tuition  of 
his  parents.  Thus,  there  are  no  talents  so  trajiscendent,  and  no 
dispositions  so  excellent  or  so  depraved,  but  hahit  is  supposed  by 
many,  at  once,  to  account  for  djein  in  such  a  maimer,  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  all  further  investigation.  What,  then,  is 
Habit,  and  what  place  does  it  bold  in  llie  Phrenological  System  ? 

Every  vokmiary  action  is  a  maiiifestation  of  some  one  or  more 
facuUtes  of  the  mind.  ''Habit"  is  defined  to  be  "a  power  in  a 
roan  of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  frequent  doing  it.**  Now, 
before  it  c^n  be  done  at  aJl,  the  faculty  on  which  it  depends  must 
be  possessed  ;  and  the  stronger  the  faculty,  the  greater  will  be  llie 
facility  with  wliich  the  individual  will  do  the  thing  ui  first,  nnd  with 
which  lie  will  learn  to  repeat  it.  George  Bidder,  for  example, 
Jie  celebrated  menial  calculator,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  solving, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  most  extensive  and  intricate  arith- 
metical problems,  without  the  aid  of  notation,  Before  be  could 
begin  to  do  such  a  thing,  he  required  to  possess  the  organ  of 
Number ;  possessing  it  largely,  be  made  great  and  rapid  acquisi- 
tions of  skill ;  mid  at  seven  yeai*s  of  age  established  the  habit 
which  struck  us  with  so  nun  h  s«uprise.     Other  individuals  are  to 
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be  found  endowed  with  a  smaJJ  organ  of  Number,  who,  although  J 
^forced  by  circumstances  to  practice  the  use  of  figures,  never 
succeed  in  acquiring  a  habit  of  performing  even  the  simplest 
.  arilbmcueal  qucsiions  with  facihty  and  success.  This  illustration 
may  be  applied  to  painting,  poetry,  music  and  mallieinatics. 
'Before  ilie  habit  of  practising  these  branches  of  art  and  sdence 
can  be  acquired,  the  organs  on  which  they  depend  must  be  largely 
possessed ;  and  being  so,  the  habits  result  spontaneousJy  from 
exercising  the  powers*  If  a  hoy  at  school  acquire  a  habit  of 
quarrelling  and  fighting,  it  is  obvious  that  as  dxese  acts  are  manifesta- 
tions of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self- Esteem,  he  wifl 
the  more  readily  acquire  tlie  liabil  the  larger  these  organs  are,  and 
the  less  controlled  by  others.  If  these  organs  are  small,  or  if  die 
higher  organs  decidedly  predominate,  the  boy  will  be  naturally 
indisposed  to  quEjrelliug,  and  will  acquire  the  habit  of  it  with 
great  diflicuhy,  wherever  he  may  be  placed.  He  may  repel 
unjust  aggressions  made  upon  him,  but  lie  will  not  be  the  promoter 
of  mischief,  nor  leader  in  tlie  broils  of  his  companions* 

Exercise  causes  tlie  organs  to  act  with  greater  facility,  and  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  real  effects  of  habit  on  the  mind,  which  are 
important,  may  be  accounleil  for  ;  but  still  the  organ  must  possess 
considerable  natural  power  and  activit)',  to  render  it  susceptible  of 
the  exercise  by  which  habit  is  formed.  Tlie  practice  of  debate 
by  advocates  at  the  bar,  gives  thetii  great  facility  in  deUveriog 
txUmport  harangues,  compaied  with  that  enjoyed  by  persons 
whose  avocations  never  lead  them  to  make  speeches  ;  and  this 
^'acility  may  be  said  to  be  acquired  by  the  habit  of  speaking  ;  but 
it  will  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  original  endowment  of  the 
faculties,  and  we  shall  find,  that,  while  habit  gives  to  one  individual 
great  fluency  and  copiousness  of  diction,  it  often  leaves  anotlier  in 
much  poverty  and  embarrassment  of  utterance.  The  powers  of 
both  ^vill  be  greatly  superior  to  ivhat  they  would  have  been  with-  i 
out  the  practice  of  speaking ;  but  disparity  in  eloquence  wiU 
continue  to  characterize  them,  owing  to  ditfercnces  in  their  original 
constitution. 

The  metaphysicians,  as  ue  have  seen,  attribute  many  important 
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imenta]  phenomena  to  the  effects  of  habit,  and  yet  they  altogether 
Deg/ect  the  inOuence  of  organization  on  tlje  mind  :  According  to 
our  views,  it  is  die  organ   wliich  acquires  activity  and  superior 
i  Jacili^  in  performing  its  functions,  by  being  properly  exercisedi 
,  just  as  the  fingers  of  the  musician  acquire  rapidity  and  facility  of 
motion  by  the  practice  of  playing ;  and  hence  the  effects  of  habit 
in  giving  readiness  and  ease  are  accounted  for,  in  a  maimer  that  is 
L  at  Jeast  intelligible  and  supported   by  analogy.     The  metaphysi- 

icians,  on  the  other  hand,  must  imagine  that  it  is  the  immaterial 
principle  itself  which  improves  by  exercise,  and  gains  strength  by 
liabit^ — a  notion  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  attributes  of  a  purely  spiritual  Being.  The  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  organs  also,  explains  why,  by  practising  music,  we 
do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  or  writing  with  facihtj-,  or 
why,  by  studying  mathematics,  we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of 
reasoning  deeply  in  moral  or  political  science.  It  teaches  tliat  iJie 
organ  of  Tune  is  distinct  from  that  of  Language ;  tliat  the  organs  of 
Size,  Order,  LocaUly,  rndindiiality,  and  Comparison,  on  which 
marheraatical  talent  depends,  are  different  from  the  organ  of 
Causality,  by  which  general  reasoning  is  performed  ;  and  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  exercise  one  organ,  and  leave  another  in  inactivity* 
Those  physiologists,  however,  who  hold  d^e  brain  to  be  a  single 
organ,  and  every  part  of  it  to  be  employed  in  every  act  of  the 
mind,  require  to  explain  how  it  happens,  ttiat  exercising  it  in  one 
way  does  not  improve  it  in  all ;  or,  in  short,  (to  use  an  illustration 
applied  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  genius,)  to  inform  us  why  the  man  who 
I  can  walk  east  is  unable  to  waJk  w*est :  If  the  organs  by  means  of 
which  he  walks  east  he  different  from  tliose  by  which  ne  walks 
west,  no  difficulty  will  occur  j  but  if  they  be  the  jame,  the  question 
certainly  will  require  some  portion  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples  of  the  old  school  for  its  satisfactory  solution. 


L  TASTE.  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty, 
pnd,  as  already  mentioned,  supposes  it  to  be  acquired  by  habit.  I 
.am  not  aware  that  any  oilier  metaphysician  comctdes  with  him  m 
^ese  views  j  but  a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  subject^ 
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satisfactory  theory  of  it  yet  exists.     I  shall  point  oi 

b   which   it  might   he   treated    phrenological))',   but    the  — 

ftubject  is  too  eiaensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  it  in  detail.  H 

In  the  firti  place,  every  act  of  the  mind  niusi  be  a  mamfestJitjon 
of  some  faculty  or  other  ;  and  every  act  must  he  characterijsed 
'  either  by  good  or  bad  taste,  or  be  wholly  indifferent  in  tliis  re* 
Spect.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  origin  of  bad  taste,  and  this  wi^  lead 
US  to  distinguish  its  opposite,  or  correct  taste.  Bad  tasie,  then, 
appears  to  arise  from  an  excessive  or  improper  manifestation  of  any 
of  the  faculties.  Lord  Byron  is  guilty  of  veiy  bad  taste  in  somefl 
passages  of  Dcm  Juan^  in  which  he  exliibits  the  passion  of  love  m 
all  the  grossness  of  an  animal  feeling  :  this  arises  from  an  excessive 
manifestation  of  Amativeness,  not  purified  and  dignified  by  the 
moral  sealiments  and  reflection.  In  the  same  work,  there  is  a 
scene  in  a  boat,  in  which  Don  Juan  and  Ins  companions  are  made 
to  devour  his  tutor.  To  a  being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  De- 
structiveness,  such  a  representation  may  perliaps  be  gratifying ; 
but  unless  this  propensity  be  very  powerful,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  mind  deliberately  to  invent  and  enjoy  such  a  picture  of 
human  misery.  No  thoughtlessness,  levity,  freak  of  fancy,  or 
oilier  folly,  could  produce  it,  without  a  predominant  Destructive- 
ness.  This  great  defect  of  taste,  therefore,  may  be  ascribed  to  an 
excessive  manifestation  of  tills  faculty,  unrelieved  by  Benevolence, 
or  other  higher  feelings.  Moore,  also,  in  his  earlier  verges,  was 
guilty  of  sins  against  taste,  from  excessive  manifestations  of  the 
amative  propensity ;  but  thb  error  he  has  greatly  corrected  in  his 
later  productions. 

Faults  in  taste,  however,  arise  not  only  from  unbecoming  mani- 
festations of  the  lower  propensities,  but  also  fi-om  an  inordinate 
expression  of  the  sentiments  and  mtellcctyal  faculties.  In  PtUr 
BtU  and  Chnstabell^  aiitl  in  the  productinns  of  lire  Lake  School 
of  Poetry  in  general,  much  bad  lasle  springs  from  mawkish  and 
infantine  manifestations  of  Benevolence,  Philoprogenitiveness  and 
Adhesiveness.  Even  Ideality  itself  may  be  abused.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fountain  of  beauty,  but  in  excess  it  degenerates  into 
bombast,  rant  and  exaggeration ;   or  that  species  of  composition 
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TPfhich  a  contenjponuy  critic  has  appropriately  designated  by  the 
epithet  of  *^  drunken  siiblimily/*  Wordsworth  affords  examples 
cf  errors  in  tasie,  arising  from  an  abuse  of  Causalil}^ ;  lie  introduces 
abstruse  and  unintelligible  metaphysical  disquisitions  into  his  poetry, 
and  misljfies  it,  in  place  of  rendering  it  profound. 

In  like  manner,  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  or  propensity 
in  an  undue  degree  in  conversation  or  conduct,  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  bad  taste.  An  excess  of  vaniiy,  and  tiie  tendency 
to  engross  convcrsaiion,  is  one  form  of  it  which  occurs  in  soci- 
ety, and  arises  from  over  active  Love  of  Approbation  and  Sclf- 
Esteera.  The  tendency  to  WTangle,  dispute  and  contradict,  is 
another  fault  whith  springs  from  an  excessive  activity  of  Com- 
bativene^s.  The  disposition  to  flatter,  and  utter  a  profusion  of 
agreeable  tilings  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  esteem,  but  wish  to 
please,  is  also  cliaracierized  by  bad  taste,  and  arises  from  an 
improper  manifestation  of  Secrcdveness  and  Love  of  Approbation - 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  What  is  the  distinction  betwixt 
bad  taste  and  bad  morality  ?  I  wotdd  answer,  iliat  bad  morality 
always  implies  bad  taste,  for  it  springs  from  an  improper  manifest- 
ation of  some  lower  feeling,  to  the  outrage  of  tiie  sentiments  of 
Justice,  Benevolence  and  Veneration.  Bad  taste,  however,  may 
occur  without  moral  turpitude,  and  this  arises  from  an  undue 
activity  of  any  of  the  faculties,  without  oOcnce  against  justice. 
The  cifeminacies  of  Peter  Bill^  for  example,  stand  low  enough  in 
ihe  scale  of  tiLsic  ;  but  as  the  g;rcatest  tenderness  for  asses  does 
not  necessarily  un|jly  any  breach  of  justice  to  other  licings,  tlie 
taste  only  is  bad,  and  not  ilie  morality.  In  like  Wianner,  when  an 
individual,  under  the  influence  of  an  excessive  ScK-Estcem  and 
Love  of  Approbution,  constitutes  himself  the  bore  of  a  party,  as 
Ins  offence  does  not  amount  to  on  attack  upon  such  rights  as  we 
guard  by  the  senlimont  of  justice,  we  set  him  down  as  ill-bred, 
but  not  as  immoial. 

Chesterfield,  and  some  dictators  in  manners,  deliberately  recom- 
mend .slight  cifif?nces  against  candor,  not  only  as  not  liable  to  tlio 
imputation  of  bad  taste,  but  as  essential  to  good  taste.  Thust 
Chesterfield  admits  a  great  deal  of  deceitful  compliance  into  bit 
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eharacteristics  of  a  gentleman;  but,  with  great  deference  to  his 
f* Lordship's  authority,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  ihat  bad 
morality  and  good  taste  are  in  any  degree  compatible  in  the  same 
action.  An  individiial  may  act  very  improperly  in  many  parts  of 
his  conduct,  and  show  considerable  refinement  in  other  instances; 
and  this  is  easily  understood  ;  for  the  higher  seniimenls  may  co- 
oust  with  great  animal  propensities,  and  one  occasion  may  call 
forth  the  former,  and  another  excite  only  the  latter^  and  die 
conduct  may  thus  assume  diflerent  aspects  at  differenl  tinjes  ;  but 
the  question  is,  Whetlier  the  same  action  can  be  characterized 
both  as  immoral  and  as  possessed  of  good  taste  ?  In  my  opinion 
it  cannot.  It  is  good  taste  to  restrain  the  expression  of  our 
opinions  or  views  in  society,  when  an  opposite  conduct  would 
cause  only  dissensions  and  broils ;  but  tliis  is  good  morality  also. 
Chesterfield,  however,  goes  farther,  and  allows  an  expression  of 
sentiments,  which  we  do  not  entertain,  if  they  be  pleasing  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed^  as  perfectly  compatible  with  good 
manners  ;  and  this  is  a  breach  of  candor.  This  practice  is  an 
insult  to  the  person  who  is  tlie  object  of  it ;  and  if  he  saw  the  real 
motives  he  would  feel  it  to  be  such.  Nothing  which,  when  exam- 
ined in  all  its  liglits,  and  its  tine  colors,  is  essentially  rude,  can 
possibly  be  coirect  in  point  of  taste;  so  that  it  has  only  the 
appearance,  and  not  the  true  qualities,  of  politeness.  In  short, 
purity  in  the  motive  is  equally  requisite  to  good  taste  as  to  sound 
morality;  for  the  motive  constitutes  the  essence  of  tlie  action. 

The  sources  of  good  taste  may  now  be  adverted  to.  The 
nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments,  by  giving  fineness  to  ilie  sub- 
stance, and  vivacity  to  the  action  of  the  brain,  are  highly  conducive 
to  refinement.  All  authors  and  artists  whose  works  are  character- 
ized by  great  delicacy  and  beauty,  have  fine  temperaments  com- 
bined with  Ideality.  The  most  exquisite  mental  manifestations 
are  those  which  proceed  from  a  favorable  combination  of  the 
whole  faculties,  in  which  each  conirihutes  a  share  of  its  own  good 
qualities,  and  is  restrained  by  the  others  from  running  into  excess 
or  abuse.  Thus,  I  conceive  the  very  admirable  taste  of  Campbell 
tlie  poet,  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of  the  higher  sentiments, 
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Reflection  and  ConcentrativeDess;  so  that,  on  any  feeling  or  image 
occurring  to  his  mind,  these  racullies  judge  by  an  intuilive  tact  of 
its  fitness,  and  modify  it  to  the  point  al  vvljtch  it  pleases  iliem  all. 
If  a  favorable  developemeni  of  this  kind  be  possessed,  the  higher 
that  Idealiiy  rises,  not  to  run  into  excess,  and  ihe  finer  the  temper- 
ament, the  more  perfect  will  be  the  taste.  At  the  same  lime,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  there  may  be  much  good  taste,  of  a  simple 
b"nd,  vnth  moderate  Ideality,  if  the  other  faculties  be  favorably 
balanced. 

As  Taste  arises  from  fine  quality  of  brain,  and  a  favorable  com- 
binatioo  of  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple,  how  it  may  be  pos- 
sessed untbout  genius.  Genius  arises  from  great  vigor  and  activity, 
depending  on  large  size,  and  a  high  temperament:  these  are  greater 
endowments  than  equability,  and  an  individual  may  be  deficient  in 
ibem,  and  yet  be  so  favorably  constituted,  with  respect  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  powers^  as  to  feel  acutely  llie  excellences  or  the  faults 
of  genius  manifested  by  otliers*  Hence  many  persons  are  really 
excellent  critics,  who  could  not  themselves  produce  original  works 
of  value;  henre  also^  many  original  authors,  of  great  repytaiion, 
display  very  questionable  Taste, 

In  applying  these  principles  to  actual  cases,  I  6nd  them  borne 
out  by  numerous  facts.  Dr.  Chalmers  occasionally  sins  again5t 
taste,  and  in  his  head  Ideality  and  Comparison  are  out  of  due  pro- 
portion to  Causality,  and  some  other  organs.  In  Mr.  Jeflrey's 
bust,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  and  regular  devel- 
opement  of  Eveaiualily,  Comparison,  and  Causality,  with  a  fair 
balance  between  the  propensities  and  sentiments;  and  his  taste  is 
gene  ra  I  ly  admirable. 

As  good  taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  facul- 
ties, we  are  able  to  perceive  why  taste  is  susceptible  of  so  great 
improvement  by  cultivation.  An  author  will  frequently  reason  as 
profoundly,  or  soar  as  loftily,  in  his  first  essay,  as  after  practice  in 
writing  for  twenty  years;  but  he  rarely  manifests  the  same  tact  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  as  he  attains  by  subsequent  study,  and 
the  admonitions  of  a  discriminative  criticism.  Reasoning  depends 
on  Causality  and  Comparison,  and   lofty  flights  of  imagination  on 
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Ideality;  and  if  the  organs  of  these  faculties  be  large,  they  will 
execute  their  functions  intuitively,  and  carry  the  author  forward^ 
from  the  first,  on  a  bold  and  powerhJ  wing;  but  as  taste  dependa 
on  the  halaDring  and  adjusting,  itiG  suppressing  tind  elevating,  tlia 
ordering  aiid  arranging-^  of  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions,  so 
as  to  produce  a  geiieral  harmony  of  the  whole;  U  is  only  pracue^y 
reflection,  and  comparison  with  higher  standards,  that  enable  us 
successfully  to  approximate  to  excellejice;  and  even  these  ^lU  do 
so  only  when  the  organs  are  by  nature  equably  combined;  for  if 
the  balance  preponderate  greatly  in  any  parlicular  directibci,  xiX> 
eflbrt  will  produce  exquisite  lasie. 

Much  has  been  written  about  a  standard  of  Taste;  and  in  con- 
sidering this  question,  a  distinction  requires  to  be  made.  If,  by 
fixing  a  standard,  we  mean  determining  parlicular  object?,  or  qual- 
ities of  objects,  which  all  men  shall  regard  as  beautiful,  the  attempt 
must  necessarily  be  vain.  A  person  possessing  Form,  Size, 
Constructivenessj  and  Ideahty,  may  experience  the  most  exquisite 
emotions  of  beauty  from  contemplating  a  Grecian  Temple,  in 
which  another  individual,  in  whom  these  organs  are  very  deficient, 
may  perceive  nothing  but  stone  and  lime.  One  individual  may 
discover,  in  an  arrangement  of  colors,  beauty  which  is  qniie 
imperceptible  to  a  person  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Coloring* 
Or  one  may  be  delighted  wiih  iDusic,  in  which  another,  through 
imperfection  in  the  organ  of  Tune,  may  perceive  no  melorly* 
Thus  no  object,  and  no  qualities  of  objects,  can  be  fixed  upon, 
which  all  mankind^  whatever  be  their  original  constitution,  will 
acknowledge  to  he  equally  bcautiliil,  and  in  this  view  no  standard 
of  Taste  exists. 

But  drgrces  of  Sea  id  y  may  be  estimated,  in  which  sense  a 
scale  at  least,  if  not  a  standard,  of  Tasle,  may  be  framed.  The 
more  favorable  the  original  consdtution  of  an  indivitlnal  is,  and  the 
greater  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  his  powers,  he  becomes  the 
higher  authority  in  questions  of  Taste.  The  existence  of  a  sentJ- 
nient  of  Justice  has  been  denied,  because  individuals  are  found  in 
wliora  it  is  so  weak,  as  scarcely  to  influence  their  conduct;  but  m 
Phrenology,  by  pointing  out  their  defect,  shows  that  diese  persona 
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form  e^ceptioDs  to  a  general  rule,  and  then  no  one  tliinks  of  appeal* 
Ing  to  iheiu,  to  determine  whether  an  action  be  jtist  or  unjust  in 
any  imriicular  case.  In  like  manner,  men  deficient  in  the  faculiies 
wiiSch  give  Um?  perception  of  Beauty,  are  not  aulliorilies  hi  Taste; 
bnt  that  Individual  is  tlie  liighest  jnd^e  in  whom  large  Iiieality  Is 
coniUined  wiih  a  fine  lemperament,  and  the  most  favcirable  devel- 
opemenf  of  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentinient,  and  iutellect;  aiid 
wijo,  besidet,  has  exercised  his  faculties  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
His  determinations  in  regaiii  to  degrees  of  h^auty  in  objects,  will 
form  the  best  standards  of  Taste  which  oar  imperfect  nulure  is 
capable  of  attaining. 


EFFECTS  OF    SIZE    IN    THE    ORGANS  ON    THE    MANIFESTA- 
TIONS   OF  THE    FACULTIES. 
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Ti4E  reader  is  referred  to  the  dislinction  between  powee  and 
ACTIVITY  in  tlje  mind,  as  slated  on  pa^e  95  of  the  present  work. 
Catetis  paribtiSy  size  in  the  organs  is  die  measure  of  power  in  the 
manifestations  of  die  faculties.  The  praciical  application  of  this 
doctrine  remains  to  be  stated;  and  it  will  be  understood  now,  after 
the  functions  and  modes  of  activity  of  ilie  primitive  faculties  have 
been  eJuci dated. 

As  sise  in  the  organs  in  an  indispensable  requisite  to  power  in 
the  mind,  «io  instance  ought  to  occur  of  an  individual  who,  with  a 
small  hrain,  has  manifested  clearly  and  unerpji vocally^  great  force 
of  character,  animal,  moral  and  imelleciual,  such  as  belonged  to 
Bruce,  Buonapiirte,  or  Fox  ;  and  such  accordingly  phrenologists 
afFuru  to  be  the  fact.  The  Phrenological  Society  possesses  casts 
of  the  sknils  of  Bruce,  Raphael,  and  La  Fontaine,  and  they  are  all 
large.  The  busts  and  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sbakspeare  and 
Buonaparte,  indicate  large  beads ;  and  among  hving  characters  no 
individual  has  occurred  to  my  obseiTation  who  leaves  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  his  own  greatness  upon  tlie  public  mind,  and  who  yet 
presents  to  theii  eyes  only  a  small  brain. 

The  European  head  is  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic  and  native 
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Ideality;  and  if  ihe  organs  of  these  faculties  be  ,e ;  the  Euro* 
execute  their  functions  intuitively,  and  cany  f'  j(  djig  variety  of 
from  the  first,  on  a  bold  and  powerful  wing'  larger  than  those  of 
on  the  balanr-ing  and  adjusting,  the  suppr*-  ^^,  point  to  the  clearest 
ordering  and  arranging,  of  our  thought?  ^.^.,^g  ^he  head  of  an  idiot 
as  to  produce  a  general  harmony  of  ^  ^/^^j  of  ^  fuU  grown  man,  as 
reflection,  and  comparison  with  -^  j^  go  clearly  a  concomitant 
successfully  to  approximate  to  ^^  „ot  to  presume  that  it  ceases 
so  only  when  the  organs  a*  . -^  ji/ferences  are  so  minute  that  the 
the  balance  preponderate  ;^,<.,n.  The  rule,  Extremis  prohatU 
effort  will  produce  exr,   ,    ;^^)ete]y  applicable  here. 

Much  has  been  w  ,    ,  ^^^  i^  ^  characteristic  of  mind,  distinguish- 

sidering  this  que       "  ^^^^eJiectual  acumen,  and  also  from  activity, 

fixing  a  standar  ^    .:>^j  importance;  and  it  explains  a  variety  of 

iiies  of  objec       -^  a  ^  ^^g  previously    possessed   no   theory.     In 

jnust  nece     ^  V/^y,/,  persons  whose  whole  manner  is  little,  whom 

Construe      .•■'^/'^  to  be  unfit  for  any  great  enterprise  or  arduous 

emolio'     ''j^-^^'fxe^  nevertheless,  distinguished  for  amiable  feeling 

•whic       ^  ^Igse-    'I'^"^  springs  from  a  small  brain  favorably  pro- 

ma'      jri  its  parts.      Other  individuals,  again,  with   far  less 

^^jLjor  information,  and  fewer  amiable  qualities,  impress 

*        JS*  ^liment  of  their  power,  force,  energy,  or  greatness;  we 

^^^yfeel  that  they  have  weight,  and  that,  if  acting  against 

jfi^  vrould   prove  formidable   opponents.     This  arises   from 

^  igg,    Buonaparte,  who  had  an  admirable  tact  in  judging  of 

^\^flature,  distinguishes  between  mere  cleverness  and  force  of 

^*^«y,  and  almost  always  prefers  the  latter.     In  his  Memoirs, 


^^jgiks  of  some  of  his  generals  as  possessing  talents,  intellect, 

VLjeaming,  but  as  still  being  nobody,  as  wanting  tliat  weight  and 

^iprehensiveness  which  fit  a  man  for  great  enterprises  ;  while  he 

j^erts  to  others  as  possessing  limited  intellect  and  little  judgment, 

y^  prodigious  force  of  character;  and  considers  them  as  admirably 

iJapted  by  this  qualification  to  lead  soldiers  through  peril  and  diiH- 

piilty,  provided  they  be  directed  by  minds  superior  to  their  own. 

Jfurat  was  such  a  man;  and  Buonaparte  appears  on  the  whole  to 

ifv^  liked  such  officers,  for  they  did  not  trouble  him  with  thinkiflg 
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for  ihemselves,  while  Uiey  possessed  energy  adequate  to  the  exe* 
cutfoo  of  his  most  gigantic  designs.  The  leader  of  a  popular  party 
who  has  risen  to  that  rank  by  election,  or  assumed  it  ivith  acquies* 
cence,  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  brain,  Tiie  leaders  of  an 
army  or  a  fleet  also  require  a  similar  endowment,  for  otherwise 
ihey  would  possess  auihority  without  natural  weight,  and  would 
oever  inspire  confidence  in  their  followers.  Buonaparte  bad  a 
large  head;  and  officers  and  soldiers,  citizens  and  statesmen,  bowed 
before  his  mental  grcaioess,  however  much  they  might  detest  the 
use  he  made  of  his  power.  In  him,  all  the  organs,  animalj  moral, 
and  iDtellectual  (Conscientiousness  and,  perhaps,  Firmness,  except- 
ed), seem  to  have  been  large;  great  acUvity  was  added;  and  hence 
arose  commanding  energy^  combined  uilii  profound  and  compre- 
hensive intellectual  capacity* 

The  Society  possesses  casts  of  the  heads  of  Captains  Franklin 
and  Parry  ;  and  both  are  decidedly  large,  with  an  excellent 
proportion  in  die  ditferent  orders  of  organs.  These  commanders 
<Iisplayed  great  force  of  character  in  their  respective  expedilions  m 
<juest  of  a  North-uTSt  Passage.  No  tendency  to  mutiny,  or  insub* 
crdination,  occurred  even  in  the  most  trjing  circumstances ;  and 
this  would  be  the  case,  because  the  men  under  ibelr  command 
^vou'd  instinctively  feel  natural  superiority  coinciding  with  artificial 
rank. 

The  figure  represents  the  cast  of  Captain 
Parry,  taken  by  Deville.  The  brain  is 
lar^e,  tlie  portion  befare  the  ear  gready  ex- 
ceeds that  behind  it.  The  asterisks  indicate 
the  seat  of  Cautiousness  and  Causality ;  tiie 
i^egion  above  them  belongs  to  the  moi^al  seo- 
timeiiis  ;  it  is  large ;  Firmness  is  conspic- 
uously developed  ;  but  the  hair  gives  part  of  the  elevation  at 
Firmness,  and  allowance  falls  to  be  made  for  its  thickness. 

The  men  who  are  able  to  attend  to  their  private  duties,  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  a  load  of  public  business  on  their  minds,  with' 
out  feeling  encumbered,  owe  this  quality  to  great  size  In  the  brain. 


combined  with  krge  Knowing  Organs, 
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brainSj  find  their  whole  powers  absorbed  and  exhausted  by  their 
particulnr  occupations,  wonder  at  such  rocti,  and  cannot  compre- 
hend either  their  niotives,  or  the  mcaus  by  which  ihey  accomplish 

much.  It  IS  power  which  dislingiiislies  them,  so  lliat  duftfea  m 
which  to  others  are  oppressive,  press  lightly  on  Uiem,  or  afford 
them  only  amusement  or  relaxation.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume?  M.  P*  is 
a  beautiful  Illustration  of  this  doctrit^e.  He  possesses  moderate 
organs  of  Causality,  htlle  Wjt,  less  Ideality,  with  no  great  endow- 
ment of  Language;  and  yet  even  his  opponents  allow  him  to  man- 
ifest great  force  of  character,  with  a  power  of  application  and 
perseverance  which  to  ordinary  minds  is  incomprehensible.  If  we 
look  at  the  large  brain  indicated  in  his  cast,  and  attend  to  the 
combination  of  organs  which  it  displays,  we  shall  perceive  the 
source  of  his  weight.  Tliuriell  alao  showed  great  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  his  brain  was  large.  This  quality  in  Tliurtell  was  the 
soufce  of  the  intense  and  long  enduring  interest  which  he  created 
and  supported  in  the  pubhc  mind.  He  made  deep  impressions  on 
those  individuals  who  came  in  coiHact  with  him,  they  wrote  and 
printed  their  emotions,  and  the  public  caught  the  feeling* 

In  examining  the  heads  of  criminals  in  jail,  I  have  found  the 
most  daring,  desperate  and  energetic  to  possess  large  brains. 
When  great  size  and  an  unfavorable  combination  occur  toajether, 
the  ofRcers  of  justice  arc  reduced  to  despair  of  correcting  the 
offender.  They  feel  a  strength  of  character  which  they  cannot 
subdue,  and  an  evil  bent  which  they  cannot  direct; — ^ihe  result 
generally  is  a  report  from  the  police  that  the  individual  is  incorrigi- 
ble ;  the  6rst  capital  oUence  is  prosecuted  to  extremity,  and  he  is 
hanged  for  the  sake  of  protecting  society  from  farther  mischief. 
In  professional  pursuits,  also,  the  men  who  are  indisputably  para-  ■ 
mount  to  their  fellows  not  merely  in  cleverness,  but  in  depth  and 
force  of  character,  have  large  heads;  and  this  holds  not  only  in  the 
learned  professions,  but  in  mercantile  avocations.  I  have  observ- 
ed, tliat  individuals  who,  born  in  indigence,  have  risen  to  wealth, 
by  conducting  great  and  extensive  establishments,  have  uniformly 
brains  above  an  average  size;  and  mercantile  travellers  who  succeed 
in  procuring  orders,  and  pushing  a  trade  amidst  a  keen  and  arduous 
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competition,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  qyallty.  Such  men 
make  an  impression,  aod  act  with  a  coufideoce  of  pother,  which 
gives  effect  to  all  they  say  or  do.  In  a  school,  Jf  the  cliildren 
care  nothing  for  the  master,  treat  liim  with  disrespect,  and  he  HI, 
after  using  every  severity,  to  maintain  discipline  and  syhordl nation, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  a  small  head.  In  the  domestic  circle,  if 
the  mistress  of  a  family  (while  in  good  heallii),  is  easily  overcome, 
annoyed  and  oppressed  with  tlie  cares  and  duties  of  her  household, 
the  origin  of  the  evil  will  be  found  in  loo  small  a  head. 

In  the  Church,  the  effects  of  size  are  e(|ually  conspicuous.  A 
preacher  wnth  a  large  brain  is  felt  by  his  flock  to  possess  w^eiglit,  and 
lliey  submit  willingly  to  be  led  and  taught  by  him,  while  they  Ij-eat 
with  indifference  the  feebleness  that  accompanies  a  hltle  head.  If, 
as  occasionally  happetis,  a  preaclier  possess  an  excellent  combi- 
nation, tJiat  is,  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  and  intellect  large  in 
proportion  to  dwse  of  tlie  animal  propensities,  he  will  be  acute, 
amiable,  sensible,  and  interest uig ;  but  if  the  general  size  of  his 
brain  be  under  an  average,  bo  will  not  be  impressive  and  com- 
manding* 

The  [principle  tliat  Size  gives  powder  of  manifestation,  forms  the 
key  to  the  following  criticism  on  Dr*  Chalmers.  "  His  manner, 
so  far  from  being  graceful,"  says  a  conteniporaiy  writer,  *'ls  very 
nearly  uncoudi ;  bis  tones  are  neitlior  musical,  nor  under  strict 
subordination ;  in  tlie  selection  of  words,  and  management  of 
figures,  bis  taste,  so  far  from  being  pure,  is  sometimes  very  much 
tJje  re%^erse  ;  his  prommc^lutinti,  ihougli  vigorous  and  distinct,  is 
beset  with  provinrisjJisrns,  wblrli  time  and  a  city  audience  have 
done  very  hide  to  rorrect ;  and  as  to  gesture,  wherever  w^e  have 
heard  him,  he  appeared  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  he  had  got 
such  a  thing  as  hands  and  arms  to  manage.  In  what,  then,  il  may 
be  asked,  consists  the  secret  of  the  Doctor's  eloquence  ?  Simply, 
as  we  take  it,  in  tbiSj^that,  ithih  his  argnmmts  and  iUmtraiions 
are  for  the  mmt  pari  striking  and  on'gitml^  he  possesses  prodi- 
gious  enthudasm  and  energy  In  enforciiis;  them  ;  that  the  defects 
of  his  rhetoric  are  completely  lost  in  t!ie  force  of  his  ratiocination  j 
that  while  he  has  mathematics  or  logic  enough  to  make  his  reason- 
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ing  act^tt  grasping^  and  irresistible^  he  has  poetry  enough  m 
prevent  hfrom  being  dull;  thus  evincing  the  very  liighesl  species 
of  intellect,  the  union  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive  judgment^ 
with  a  fertile  and  brilliant  imagination.  We  have  said  Ije 
possesses  energy,  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  great  and  redeeming 
quality  of  his  manner,  compared  to  which  the  liny  graces  sink  into 
insignificance.  Whether  we  are  facile  or  fastidious,  whether  we 
like  or  dislike  the  preacher's  doctrine ,  one  thing  is  certain,  he 
forces  us  to  attend  to  hinu  Jl  man  might  easily  get  his  pocket 
picked  while  UstinUig  to  Dr.  Chalmers^  but  we  defy  him  to  fall 
asleep.-^     The  bust  of  Dr.  Chalmers  indicates  a  large  brain. 

In  authorship,  the  same  law  holds  good.  Critics  have  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  die  high  rank  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
holds  in  English  literature,  and  to  discover  the  qualities  of  mind  on 
which  his  eminence  is  founded.  He  has  made  no  discoveries  in 
morals  or  in  science  to  captivate  the  mind.  His  style  is  stalely 
and  sonorous,  and  his  arrangement  in  general  good  ;  biii  equal  or 
Superior  graces  may  be  found  in  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  and  other 
authors,  whom  nobody  would  compare  with  him  in  genius.  His 
great  characteristic  is  force  and  weight ;  and  these  are  the  con- 
comitants of  great  size  in  the  organs,  Milton's  writings  arc  highly 
characteristic  of  power,  as  are  also  those  of  Locke.  Addison,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  specimen  of  genius  produced  by  a  felicitous 
combination    of  seutiment   and    intellect,    widiout   preponderating 
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energy 


from 


size.      Power  is  the  leadiuH;  charm  of  Swift's 


writings  ;  he  is  not  graceful,  far  from  elegant,  his  reasoning  is  fre- 
quendy  superficial,  and  his  conclusions  questionable*,  but  he  is  rarely 
feeble.  Strenglh,  energy,  and  delerrnination  mark  every  page* 
i  To  produce  its  full  efTects,  large  size  must  he  accompanied 
wnih  sound  health  and  an  active  temperament,  as  explained  on 
p.  93  ;  but  these,  while  necessary  to  give  it  effectj  will  never 
compensate  for  its  absence. 

ACTIVITY  in  the  organs,  on  ibo  other  hand,  gives  liveliness, 
quickness,  and  rapidity  ;  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  long  fibres 
contribute  to  activity.     The  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments 
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described  on  pages  29,  30,  and  94,  afford  external  indications 
of  cansii  tilt  ion  a1  activity.  Moderate  size  of  brain,  with  favorable 
combination,  and  iiiurh  activity,  will  cotistilule  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  a  clccar  man  in  ordinary  life  ;  such  an  individual 
will  form  ideas  rajndly,  do  a  great  detd  of  work,  show  tact  and 
discriminaiion,  aud  pmve  himself  really  a  valuable  and  useful 
member  of  society;  hut  he  must  not  be  overloaded  with  difficulties, 
or  eocumbered  wiili  obstacles,  nor  must  the  field  in  \vhicli  he  is 
called  on  to  labor  be  too  extensive. 

Great  errors  are  often  committed  in  society  through  ignorance 
of  this  facL  An  iridtvidual  possessing  a  small  brain,  hut  a  fine 
temperament,  and  favorable  combination,  perhaps  dislinguishes 
himself  in  a  limited  and  subordinate  sphere,  or  he  makes  one  great 
and  successful  elTort,  in  wliich  bis  powers  are  tasked  to  I  be  utmost 
of  ibeir  limits  ; — the  notion  is  then  adopted  that  he  is  capable  of 
higher  duties,  and  of  exhibiting  hahilually  tlie  force  of  mind  thus 
displayed  oo  a  single  occasion.  He  is,  in  consequence,  promoted 
10  a  more  arduous  station.  He  continues  to  execute  small  matters 
so  well,  tlmtit  is  diflicuU  to  point  out  individual  instances  of  failure, 
and  yet  a  general  impression  of  his  incapacity  arises,  want  of  sue* 
cess  and  discontent  increase,  and  at  last,  after  great  sufrering  to 
himself,  and  annoyance  to  his  employers,  he  is  dismissed.  The 
small  brain  is  tlie  origin  of  the  incapacity  ;  and  Ignorance  of  its 
effects  the  cairse  of  his  being  misplaced* 

Mankind,  in  extreme  coses,  recognise  power  or  feebteaess  of 
mental  cbaractpr,  and  modify  their  conduct  accordingly.  Those 
in  whom  moral  and  religious  principles  do  not  con^iiiuie  the 
habitual  rule  of  conduct,  treat  individuals  in  the  most  ditfcrent  man- 
ner, according  to  the  impression  which  tliey  receive   from  ihcjr 


manner,  and  the  estimate  they  form  from  it 
weakness  of  mind.     There  are  men  who  carr 
the   inlimotion   of  greatness,  whose   n^anner 
"Acmowie  impnne  lac^sset  ;^* 
holds  it  safest  to  allow  them  to 
obstruction,  while   they  avoid  gi 
them,  are  the  feeble  and  vacillal 
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them  iheir  prey.  Tbe  treaiineiit  received  by  di  fie  rent  persons 
from  society,  is  thus  widely  ditrereiU  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  a  large  portion  of  raankkid  cannot  easily  conceive  the  raiseries 
inflicted  on  the  weak  by  the  powerful  and  unprincipled  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  deficiencies. 

When  a  fav  orable  combinalron,  a  fine  temperament,  and  large 
size,  are  conjoined  in  ao  individual,  they  constitute  the  perfeclion 
of  genius.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  case  in  Homer  and 
in  Shakspeare.  Vivacious  buoyancy,  eabe,  and  ferulity,  arising 
from  the  first  and  second  causes,  joined  with  depth,  strengihj  com- 
prehensiveness, and  masculine  energ}',  die  result  of  the  third ,  place 
these  authors  above  all  others  wiiom  the  world  lias  ever  seen. 
And  when  we  consider  that  these  rare  and  splendid  gifts  must 
^gain  be  united  in  one  individual,  before  their  equal  can  reappear, 
.we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  so  few  Homers  and 
Shakspeares  are  given  by  nature  to  the  world. 

In  these  observations,  1  have  treated  of  the  effects  of  Size  in  the 
brain  in  general,  on  tlie  general  manifeslations  of  the  mind,  to  bring 
the  doctrine  clearly  and  forcibly  before  die  reader ;  but  I  beg  of 
bim  not  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  taking  general  size  as  an  indica- 
tion of  particular  power,  for  then  difficulties  without  end  will  be 
encountered*  For  exainple,  it  has  'often  been  objected,  that  a 
particuW  individual  wears  a  large  bat,  indicating  a  large  brain,  and 
yet  that  he  has  no  scope  of  tntelicct^  and  no  abi!ity,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term.  The  answer  is,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
power  in  the  direction  of  the  Sire,  as  explained  on  p,  90.  If  the 
large  hat  is  requisite,  on  account  of  a  great  dev^clopenient  of  the 
animal  organs,  we  must  expect  the  individual  to  be  only  a  powerful 
animal^  and  he  may  be  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak  man. 
if  the  she  predoniinate  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  may 
then  look  for  greatness  in  moral  worth  ;  but  it  is  only  when  great 
size,  combined  with  an  active  lempcramcnt,  pervades  the  whole 
three  classes  of  organs,  Propensities,  Senlimenis,  and  Intellect, 
tliat  Phrenology  authorises  us  to  expect  a  general  character |  vigor- 
Otis,  comprehensive  and  profound* 
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The  circumstances  which  modijtj  iJu  effects  of  size  imve  alreridy 
been  stated  (jip.  29,  30.  93,)  when  treating  of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  lo  which  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred. 


COMBLNATIOKS    IN    S1Z£,    OR    EFFECTS    OF    THE    0E6AN8    WHEN 
COMBINED    IN    DIFFERENT    RELATIVE    PROPORTIONS, 


The  primitive  fuiiciioos  of  each  organ  were  dmotered^  by 
observing  cases  in  which  it  decidedly  predominated  over,  or  fell 
short  of,  odicr  organs,  in  point  of  size;  and  by  similar  observations 
each  must  stiU  be  verified.  After  the  discovery  is  established, 
its  practical  application  deserves  attention.  Every  individual  pos- 
sesses all  the  organs,  but  diey  are  combined  in  difTerent  degrees 
of  relative  size  in  diirerent  persons  ;  and  the  manifestations  of  each 
are  modified  in  some  degree  by  ilie  influence  of  those  with  wliich 
it  is  combined.  The  effect  of  combioalion,  however,  is  not  to 
change  die  proper  functions  of  tlie  dilFerent  organs,  but  only  to 
modily  llie  manmr  in  which  diey  are  manifested  ;  or  t^ie  acts  in 
which  they  seek  gratification. 

Three  rules  may  he  laid  down  for  estimating  the  efiects  of 
differences  in  relative  size,  occurring  in  the  organs  of  the  same 
br^n. 

Rule  first* — Every  faculty  desires  gratification  with  a  degree 
of  energy  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  organ  ;  *  and  those 
facidtifjs  will  be  habitually  indulged,  the  organs  of  which  are  largest 
in  the  individual*  f 

•  The  conditjoii,  CiBteris  parUtus^  ia  alwayn  undef^tood,  and  Iherelbre  need  Dot 
be  repealnd^  in  treating  of  the  effecta  of  Size. 

t  Ilnvmg^  been  loHcited  to  state,  in  nieUiodical  ordcr^  the  effect*  of  the  combio- 
alJons  BO  far  as  observed,  I  tried  to  do  thifl  in  tlit?  MS.  of  tlie  preseDt  work  ;  but 
found  the  result  to  be  a  tedious  enumenilion  of  propositi  on  b^  adapted  to  Individu- 
ality alon<»j  difiicuk  to  be  reinembered^  and  willial  ejitremely  incomplete,  I  haTC 
therefore  preferred  utating  principles  chiefly,  accompanied  with  illoslratiotifl,  to 
render  them  intelligible,  and  show  tlieir  application,  This  method  wda  adopted 
in  the  Ekmenta  for  tbe  sakis  of  brevity,  and,  on  mature  eKaminatioa  it  appeatv 
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Examples. — If  the  animal  organs  in  general  are  large,  and  the 
organs  of  tlie  moral  senliments  and  intellect  In  general  small,  ihe 
individual  will  be  naiurally  prone  to  aniiual  indulgence  in  Uie  highest 
degree,  and  disposed  to  seek  gratification  in  the  dkectest  way,  and 
JO  the  lowest  pursuits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  die  moral  sentiments  and 
inteUect  greatly  predominate,  the  individual  wiU  be  naturally  pronei 
to  moral  and  intelicctual  pursuits;  such  persons  ai*e  ''^a  Jaw  unto 
themselves.** 

In  illustration  of  dus  rule,  die  skull  of  a  Charib,  and  the  head 
of  Pope  Alexander  VL,  who  was  a  monster  of  wickedness  in 
human  form,  may  be  contrasted  vvidi  the  skull  of  Raphael,  and 
head  of  Melancdion  die  Reformer. 


CflARlH 


Pope  ALEiAJfDEFt    VI. 


Ra.phaii» 


In  farther  illnsfration,  the  heads  of  Burke  and  Hnre  the  murder- 
ers, represented  on  page  80^  may  be  contrasted  widi  those  of  die' 
Reverend  Mr,  M.,  given  on  page  81,  and  Captain  Parry,  on  p. 
529.     In  the  Charib,  Alexander  VI.,  Burke,  and  Hare,  the  basilar 

to  b(»  preferable  in  itaclf     The  reader  in  whom  the  Rcflectitijr  Oriraiis  and  Con- 
ctntrativenCftB  are  amply  developed,  will  not  only  etm'dy  coraprchpnd  iJie  ] 
here  laid  down,  but  be  able  greallj  lo  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  application. 
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and  posterior  regions  of  Oie  brain,  dedicated  to  tlje  aninial  propen- 
suies,  greatly  preponderate  over  the  anterior  and  coronal  regions, 
winch  manifest  ilie  intellect  and  mora]  senlfmenta  ;  •  in  Raphael, 
tJie  basilar  region  is  large,  but  ibe  intellectual  and  moral  decidedly 
preponderate  ;  in  Melai>cihon,  who  was  distinguiribed  for  benignity 
and  wisdom  in  a  rude  and  excited  age,  the  anterior  and  coronal 
regions  very  greatly  predominate ;  in  the  Reverend  Mr,  M.  the 
same  favorable  combinatian  occurs,  and  be  was  remarkable  for  i 
similar  character  ;  and  in  Captain  Parry,  the  base  is  large,  but  with 
great  predominance  of  tlie  anterior  and  coronal  regions.  Now, 
under  tl»e  mle  btrfore  staled,  the  first  class  will  be  naturally  prone 
to  low  and  degrading  pursuits,  hav'ing  for  their  object  tbe  gratifica- 
tion of  Amativeness,  Destruciiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  other 
inferior  feelings  ;  they  will  possess  very  few  aspirations  after  the 
noble  and  benefieient  virtues  which  dignify  buman  nature ;  be  blind 
to  liie  obligations  of  justice,  piety,  mid  mercy  ;  and  totally  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  science.  The  second  class 
fuill  fonn  a  direct  contrast  to  them.  They  will  natctrally  feel  the 
superiority  of  moral  and  intellcrtual  pursuits,  ardently  desire  10 
J  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement,  and  instinctively  love  every 
virtue  and  attainment  that  is  calculated  to  increase  itie  true  dignity 
^  and  happiness  of  Man.  h  is  common  for  individtrals  to  assume 
I       themselves  as  standards  for  judging  of  mankind  in  general ;  yet  no 

I       criterion  can  be  more  fallacious  ;  the  consckmaness  of  men  belong- 
ing to  die  inferior  class  would  represent  the  race  as  base,  grovelling 
I       and  selfish,  that  of  tbe  higlier  as  elevated,  benigniint,  and  intel- 
lectual» 

Rc7L£  SECOND. — As  there  are  three  lunds  of  faculties,  Anmial, 
Moral  and  Intellectual,  which  are  not  homogeneous,  it  may  happen 
diat  several  large  animal  organs  are  combined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, with  sareral  moral  and  intelleetual  organs  higlily  developed. 

*Tbe  size  of  the  coroa&t  irgioti  in  bent  judgtyd  of  by  tJic  height  iind  bresdtli  of 
tbe  brain  above  Cautiouimesi  and  Cau«aJitj,  Uie  siluation  of  which  organs  it  In* 
dicated  in  lome  of  the  figure*  by  wterivks,  WhirreTer  that  region  ii  ihaUour  of 
ntXTQW  the  morm]  feeling  will  be  coroparmiiTely  feebk. 
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individual  expression  of  particular  figures  corresponds  with  tlieit 
character  and  employment;  and  whether  calm  or  agitated,  they  are 
at  ull  times  equally  remote  from  affectation  or  insipidity.  The  gene- 
ral iiUnr^  of  hb  subject  is  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  compo^ 
siiioit ;  tiu  prt$ent  action  implies  the  past^  and  anticipates  the 
ftdure.  if>  in  sublimity  of  thought,  Raffaello  has  been  surpassed 
by  his  great  contemporary  Michael  Angelo, — if,  in  purity  of  outline 
and  form>  by  the  antique, — and  in  coloring  and  chiaro-oscuro  by 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  schools ;  yet  in  historical  compositions 
be  has  no  rival ;  and  for  invention^  expression,  and  the  power  of 
Mlimg  a  story ^  he  has  never  been  approached." 

M.  Fuseli,  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Raphael's  st}'le  as  a 
jMunter,  says,  that  "  perfect  human  beauty  he  has  not  represented. 
No  fiice  of  Raphael's  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  no  figure  of  his,  in  the 
abstract,  possesses  the  proportions  that  could  raise  it  to  a  standard 
of  hnitation.  Form  to  him  was  only  a  vehicle  of  character  or 
pathos;  and  to  these  he  adapted  it  in  a  mode,  and  with  a  trutli, 
which  leaves  all  attempts  at  emendation  hopeless.  His  composi- 
tion always  hastens  to  the  most  necessary  point  as  its  centre ;  and 
from  that  disseminates,  to  that  leads  back,  its  rays,  all  secondary 
ones.  Group,  form,  and  contrast,  are  subordinate  to  the  event ; 
and  common-place  is  ever  excluded.  His  expression  is  unmixed 
and  pure,  in  strict  unison  with,  and  decided  by,  character,  whether 
calm,  animated,  agitated,  convulsed,  or  absorbed,  by  the  inspiring 
passion:  it  never  contradicts  its  cause^  and  is  equally  remote  from 
lanicncss  and  grimace.  The  moment  of  his  choice  never  suffers 
iIh*  action  to  stagnate  or  to  expire.  It  is  the  moment  of  transi- 
1^,  tlie  crisis  big  with  the  past^  and  pregnant  ttith  the  future, 
Ww  invention  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  possibility  with  the 
mA«i  plausible  degree  of  probability,  in  a  manner  that  equally 
iHitffrfiMOJi    our   fancy,    persuades   our  judgment,    and   affects   our 

If)  ff^  %\\\^  oritioism  we  have  the  most  exact  description  of  the 
ttrtW^fovT^MS*  of  Comparison  and  Causality,  which  give  scope, 
dl^.  Ht^  ^vN^vi*  of  intellectual  conception,  the  power  of  combin- 
ing WH*^^  ^  Mtnin  nn  end,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  keep  the 
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meaiis  in  their  appropriate  place,  as  accessaries  merely  to  the 
main  design. 

Raphael's  genius,  accordingly,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after 
having  exercised  the  higher  iniellecttiai  faculties  on  his  works. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynoldi^s  ackoowledges  that  it  was  only  afier  repeat- 
ed visits,  and  deep  rejiectiony  that  he  discovered  their  raerils,  his 
first  Impression  having  been  lliat  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment, from  not  seeing  al  once  all  their  greatness.  The  excellence 
of  Rapliael's  style,  says  he,  is  not  on  the  surface,  ^^  but  lies  deepj 
and  at  the  first  view  is  seen  but  misiily.  It  Is  tlie  florid  style  wliich 
strikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  witijout  ever 
satisfying  the  judgment.*'  if,  on  the  oiher  hand,  the  Knowing 
and  Constructive  Organs  alone  had  predominated  in  Raphael,  all 
these  accessaries  would  have  become  principles;  and  the  critic 
who  possessed  mtellect,  would  have  felt  a  decided  deficiency  of 
design,  story,  bterest,  and  object  in  liis  paintings.  Hence  high 
Reflecting  Organs  are  indbpensable  to  historical  painting;  and 
Haydon,  who  has  manifested  great  power  of  conception  in  diis 
line,  possesses  these  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  late  Su*  II.  Rae- 
burn,  whose  style  of  portrait  painting  approaches,  in  point  of 
dignity  and  force,  the  historical,  possessed  also  a  full  develope- 
ment  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  as  well  as  the  pictorial 
organs.  In  sculpture  the  same  rule  holds,  Tlie  artist  who  has 
Form,  Size,  Constnictiveness,  and  Ideality  large,  without  high 
Reflecting  Organs,  may  chisel  a  vase,  or  cut  out  a  wreatli  of 
flowers  J  but  he  will  never  reach  grandeur  of  conception,  or  confer 
thought,  dignity,  and  power,  upon  his  productions. 

It  follows  from  iliese  principles,  that  a  sculptor  or  painter  will 
represent  one  class  of  objects  with  greater  tnith  and  fidehty  than 
another,  according  to  the  particular  combination  of  organs  which 
predominates  in  his  head.  Thus,  to  model  tlie  exquishe  sofmess, 
delicacy,  and  synnnetry  of  the  female  form,  the  constructive  organs, 
Ideality,  and  the  moral  senlinienls,  may  suffice,  willioul  much 
depili  and  power  of  reflection.  To  represent,  on  the  odier  hand, 
whedier  on  canvass  or  in  marble,  tlie  man  of  genius,  profound  in 
diought,  and  elevated  and  intense  in  emotion,  the  artist  himself 
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power  and  romprehensiveoess,  and  it  depends,  as  already  explaio 
ed,*  on  a  harmonioxis  combinaiionj  aad  due  cdiivauon,  of  the 
organs  in  genera).  In  Raphael  tliese  requisites  occurred;  and  it  is 
because  Nature  rarely  unites  the  particular  organs  which  constitute 
a  painter, — ^high  reflecting  organs,  large  general  size,  harmonious 
proportion,  and  natural  activity, — all  in  one  individual,  that  so  few 
Raphael  appear- 


In  no  instance  U  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  talents  and 
dispositions  of  the  individual,  whether  any  particular  organ  be  large 
or  smalL  If  it  be  large,  aliliougb  its  abmc4  may  be  prevented  by 
restraint  imposed  by  the  other  faculties;  still  its  presence  will  ope* 
rate  on  the  mind.  If,  for  instance,  large  Combatjveness  and  Des- 
iructiveness  be  combined  with  a  large  dev elopement  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  tiie  whole  life  may  be  passed  wiiliout  the 
occurrence  of  any  outrage;  and  it  may  be  asked,  What  eflect,  in 
tills  case,  do  the  former  organs  produce?  We  shall  find  the  answer, 
by  supposing  all  the  other  organs  to  remain  large,  while  those  are 
diminished  in  size,  and  tracing  the  effect  of  the  change*  The 
result  woidd  be  an  undue  preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  degenerating  into  effeminacy.  Lai'ge  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness,  add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  aggression  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  manifestation  of  manly  enterprise 
and  courage.  Hence,  in  the  case  supposed,  these  organs  would 
be  duly  performing  their  functions,  when  the  superficial  observer 
would  imagine  tliem  to  be  entirely  superfluous* 

In  like  manner^  if  an  organ  be  greatly  deficient,  its  small  size 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  that  of  the  other  organs,  however 
large.  Suppose,  for  example,  that,  in  an  individual.  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Intellect,  are  all  large,  and 
Conscientiousness  very  deficient,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Conscientiousness  will  be  of  small  importance,  as  its  influ- 
ence will  be  compensated  by  that  of  these  other  faculties.  ThIS| 
however,  will  not  be  the  case.  The  sentiment  of  duty  originates 
from  Conscientiousness.     Hence  the  mdividual  supposed  would 
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uspire  with  the   desire   to  do  him  good,  this  being  beyorad  its 
limits. 

Occasionally,  very  unusual  combinations  of  particular  organs 
present  tlieniselves,  the  effects  of  wliieh  cannot,  by  ordinajy  sagac- 
ity, be  divined  ;  and  in  such  cases  tiie  phrenologist  ought  not  to 
predicate  any  thing,  but  ask  for  information,  As^  however,  nature 
is  constant,  he  may  speak  with  confitlence  the  next  time  he  meets 
with  a  similar  case.  Before  it  was  ascertained  that  Secretiveness 
and  Imitation  confer  the  talent  for  acting,  I  met  wiiJi  an  instance 
of  this  coinbinaiion,  and  predicated  something  from  it,  wliicb  was 
enurely  erroneous.  This  occurrence  was  loudly  and  extensively 
proclaimed  as  subversive  of  Phrenology;  but  to  nie  it  was  a  valua- 
ble lesson,  and  a  discovery  of  some  iniportance  ;  ever  afterwards  I 
found  that  talent  accompany  that  combination. 


RtfLE  THIRD.  —  Where  all  the  organs  appear  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  to  each  other,  the  individual »  if  left  to  himself,  will 
exhibit  opposite  pbases  of  character,  according  as  the  animal  pro* 
pcnsities  or  moral  sentiments  predominate  for  llie  time.  He  will 
pass  his  life  in  alternate  sinning  and  repenting.  If  external  inHu- 
ence  is  brought  to  operate  upon  him,  liis  conduct  will  he  greatly 
modified  by  it ;  if  placed,  for  instance,  under  severe  discipline,  and 
moral  restraint,  these  will  casi  the  balance,  for  the  lime,  in  favor 
of  the  higher  sentiments  ;  if  exposed  to  ihe  solicitation  of  profligate 
associates,  llie  animal  propensities  will  obtain  triumphant  sway, 
Maxweil,  who  was   executed   for  housebreaking  and  theft,   is  ao 

example  of  this  combiJialion.     In  liis  head      ^ 

the  liiree  orders  of  orpos  are  weW   devel- 
oped, but  the  region  of  the  Sentiments,  lying 
above  the  asterisks,  is  deficieni   in  size,  in 
proportion  to  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions 
^manifesting  the  Propensities*   While  subject- 
lied  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  he  preserved 
a  fair  reputation  ;  but  wlien  he  fell  into  want, 
his  propensities  assumed  the  ascendency,  he  jo'med  a  company  of 
1/  thieves,  adopted  their  practices,  and  was  executed. 
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The  principles  now  laid  down  remove  on  objection  that  has 
frequently  been  stated,  viz.  that  as  different  combinations  modify 
the  manner  in  which  the  faculties  are  manifested,  and  as  the  func- 
tions of  some  parts  at  the  base  of  the  bnun  are  still  undiscovered, 
DO  certainty  can  be  obtamed  regarding  the  functions  even  of  the 
higher  organs ;  because,  say  the  objectors,  all  the  manifestations 
actually  perceived  may  be  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  known 
and  unknown  parts,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  deteroune  the  spe- 
cific functions  of  each.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the 
function  of  each  organ  remains  invariable,  whatever  direction  the 
manifestations  may  take  in  consequence  of  its  acting  in  comlnn- 
ation  with  other  organs.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  unknown 
convolutions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  to  be  the  organs  of  Hunger 
and  Thirst,  as  several  facts  indicate,  then  Tune  combined  with 
these  parts  large,  would  be  directed  to  Bacchanalian  songs;  if  com- 
bined with  these  small,  and  Veneration  large,  hymns  would  become 
the  subjects  of  its  manifestation  ;  but,  in  either  case,  Tune  would 
perform  only  its  primitive  function  of  producing  melody. 


COMBINATIONS    IN   ACTIVITY. 

Where  several  organs  are  large  in  the  same  individual,  they 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  combine  in  activity,  and  to  prompt  him 
to  a  Kne  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  them  all.  Where,  how- 
ever, all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  organs  are  possessed  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  important  practical  effects  may  be  produced, 
by  establishing  Combinations  in  activity  among  particular  organs, 
or  groups  of  -organs.  For  example,  if  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
Causality,  Comparison  and  Language,  be  all  large,  they  will  natu- 
rally tend  to  act  together,  and  tiie  result  of  their  combined  activity 
wiU  be  a  natural  talent  for  public  speaking,  or  literary  composition. 
If  Language  be  small,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  establish  such 
a  combination  in  activity,  and  the  natural  talent  will  be  deficient; 
but  if  we  take  two  individuals,  in  both  of  whom  this  group  of 
organs  is  of  an  average  rize^  and  if  we  train  one  of  them  to  a 
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inechanical  employmeDt,  and  the  oihcr  to  the  Bar ;  in  the  latter, 
the  Reflecting  Organs  and  that  of  Language  will  be  trained  to  act 
together,  and  the  result  will  be  an  acquired  facility  in  writing  and 
debate  ;  whereas,  in  the  former  individual,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
organ  of  Language  never  being  accustomed  to  act  in  combination 
with  those  of  Intellect,  this  facility  will  be  wanting.  On  the  samo 
principle,  jf  a  person  having  an  excellent  endowment  of  the  organs 
of  Propensity,  Sentiment  and  Intellect,  were  introduced  for  llie 
first  time  into  higher  society  than  that  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  it  might  happen  that  he  would  lose  for  a  moment  the 
command  of  his  faculties^  and  exhibit  an  unhappy  specimea  of 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment.  This  would  arise  from  irregular 
and  inharmonious  action  in  the  differeot  organs;  Veneration  power- 
fully excited  would  prompt  him  to  manifest  profound  respect;  Love 
of  Approbation  would  inspire  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  exhibit 
a  pleasing  and  becoming  appearance  ;  Cautiousness  would  produce 
alarnit  lest  he  should  fail  in  an  essential  of  breeding  ;  Self^Esteem 
would  feel  compromised  by  embarrassraeni  stealing  on  the  mind; 
and  the  intellect,  distracred  by  these  vivacious  and  conflicting 
emotionsj  would  be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  according  to 
the  rules  of  propriety.  When  familiarized  wiih  the  situation,  tho 
sentiments  would  subside  into  a  state  of  less  energetic  and  more 
harmonious  action  ;  the  intellect,  assuming  the  supremacy,  w^ould 
regulate  and  direct  the  feelings  ;  and  then  the  individual  might 
become  the  idol  and  ornament  of  the  circle,  in  which  he  at  first 
made  so  awkward  a  debut. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle  tliat  education  produces  its  most 
important  effects.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  two  individuals,  in 
each  of  whom  all  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average  degree ; 
«nd  if  the  one  of  them  has  been  educated  among  persons  of  sordid 
and  mercenary  dispositions,  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- Esteem  would 
iben  be  cultivated  in  him  into  a  high  degree  of  activity,  and  self- 
interest  and  personal  aggrandizement  would  be  viewed  as  the  gi-eat 
objects  of  life.  If  the  Love  of  Approbation  were  trained  into 
combined  activity  with  these  faculties,  it  w^ould  desire  distinction 
in  wealdi  or  power :  if  Veneration  were  trained  to  act  In  concert 
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With  them,  it  would  take  the  direction  of  admiiiiig  the  rich  and 
great ;  and,  Conscientiousness  not  being  predominantly  vigorous^ 
would  only  intimate  that  such  pursuits  were  unworthy,  without 
possessing  the  power  by  itsdf  of  overcommg  or  controlling  the 
whole  combination  against  it.  If  another  individual,  possessing 
the  same  developement,  were  trained  amidst  moral  and  rdipous 
society,  in  whose  habitual  conduct  the  practice  a(  benevolaice  and 
justice  towards  men^  and  veneradon  towards  Ood,  was  regarded 
as  the  leading  objects  of  human  existence,  the  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, acting  with  this  combination,  would  desire  esteem  for  honor- 
able and  virtuous  actions ;  and  Acqiusitiveness  would  be  viewed  ai 
the  means  of  procuring  gratification  to  these  higher  powers,  but  not 
as  itself  an  object  of  paramount  importance.  The  practical  ccxiduct 
of  the  two  individuab  might  be  very  diffisrent,  in  consequence  of 
this  difference  of  training. 

The  principle  now  under  discussion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
influence  of  size ;  because  it  is  only  in  mdividuals  in  whom  the 
organs  are  nearly  on  an  equafi^  in  point  of  size,  that  great  effiscts 
can  be  produced  by  combinations  in  activi^.  In  such  cases  the 
phrenologist,  in  ^timating  the  effects  of  size,  always  inquires  into 
the  education  bestowed. 

The  doctrine  of  combinations  in  activity  explains  several  other 
mental  phenomena  of  an  interesting  nature.  In  viewing  the  heads 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society,  we  do  not  perceive 
the  animal  organs  preponderating  in  point  of  size  in  the  latter,  and 
those  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  former,  in  any  very  palpable 
degree.  The  high  polish,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  upper 
ranks,  is  the  result  of  sustained  harmony  in  tlie  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
induced  by  long  cultivation  ;  while  the  rudeness  observable  in  some 
of  the  lower  orders  results  from  a  predominating  combination  in 
activity  among  the  lower  propensities ;  while  the  awkwardness  thai 
frequently  characterizes  them,  arises  from  the  propensities,  senti- 
ments, and  inteUect,  not  being  habituated  to  act  together.  If, 
however,  an  individual  is  very  deficient  in  the  higher  organs,  he 
will  remain  vulgar,  in  consequence  of  this  defect,  although  bom 
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and  educated  in   the  best  society,  and  in  spite  of  eveiy  effort  to 

communicate  refinement  by  training  ;  wbile,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  very  favorable  developement  of  tlie  organs  of  die  higher  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  with  a  fine  temperament,  is  possessed,  the 
individual,  in  whatever  rank  be  moves,  will  have  the  stamp  of 
nature's  nobility. 

Several  moral  phenomena,  which  were  complete  enignias  to 
the  older  metaphysicians,  are  explained  by  this  principle.  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  in  liis  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments >  Chapter  II., 
'*  On  the  inflyence  of  fortune  upon  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  with 
regard  to  tlie  merit  and  demerit  of  actions,*'  slates  the  following 
case :  A  person  dirows  a  large  stone  over  a  wall  into  the  public 
street,  without  giving  warning  to  tiiose  who  may  be  passing,  and 
without  regarding  where  it  may  fall ;  if  it  light  upon  a  person's 
head,  and  knock  out  his  brains,  we  would  punish  the  offender 
pretty  severely ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  hurl  nobody, 
we  would  be  offended  with  tlie  same  measure  of  punishment, 
which,  in  the  former  event,  we  would  reckon  just,  and  yet  the 
demerit  in  both  cases  is  die  same.  Dr.  Smith  gives  no  theor)^  to 
account  for  these  differences  of  moral  deierminaiion.  Phrenology 
explains  them.  If  the  stone  fall  upon  an  unhappy  passenger,  Be- 
nevolence in  die  spectator  is  outraged ;— if  the  sufferer  had  a  wife 
and  family,  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  are  offended. 
Self-Esteem  and  Cautiousness  also  are  excited,  by  the  idea  lliat  we 
might  have  shared  the  same  fate  ;  all  tliese  rouse  Destructiveness, 
and  the  whole  togeiJier  loudly  demand  a  smart  infliction  on  the 
transgressor.  In  the  other  event,  when  the  stone  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  hurts  nobody,  the  only  faculties  excited  are  Intellect 
and  Conscientiousness,  and  probably  Cautiousness,  and  these  calmly 
look  at  the  motive  of  the  offender,  which  probably  was  mere 
tboughdess  levity,  and  award  a  slight  punishment  against  him. 
The  proper  sentence,  in  such  a  case,  is  that  which  would  be 
pronounced  by  Intellect,  and  the  moral  sentiments  acting  in  com- 
bination, uninfluenced  by  the  lower  propensities. 

Dr.  Smith  states  another  case.     One  friend  solicits  a  place  for 
another,  and  after  using  tlie  greatest  efforts  is  unsuccessful.     Grati- 
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tude  in  this  case  is  less  warm  tbao  if  the  place  bad  been  obtained ; 

and  yet  the  merit  is  the  same*  In  the  event  of  success,  SeJA 
Esteem,  Acquisitiveness,  and  the  other  animal  organs,  are  gratified, 
and  excite  Conscientiousness,  and  Benevolence  to  gratitude.  la 
the  opposite  result,  the  repressing  influence  of  these  faculties, 
disappoinUd  and  grieved j  chills  tlie  glow  of  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness,  and  feeble  gratitude  is  felt. 

When  a  person  becomes  judge  in  his  own  cause,  his  mtelJect 
may  present  to  him  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  but  these 
excite  in  his  mind,  not  simply  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness, 
but  also  Self- Love,  Acquisitiveness,  and,  if  be  has  been  grievously 
injured,  Destrucliveness,  Hence  the  decision  of  his  own  mind, 
on  liis  own  case,  proceeds  from  Intellect,  influenced  and  directed 
by  all  these  louver  feelings  acting  along  with  ConsciendousiiesB* 
Present  die  same  case  to  an  impartial  spectator,  favorably  consti- 
tuted, and  his  decision  wiU  be  the  result  of  Conscientiousness  and 
Intellect,  unalloyed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  selfish  emotions. 

Pure  or  abstract  justice,  then,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is 
the  result  of  combined  activity  of  Intellect  and  Conscieotiousness, 
uninfluenced  by  the  animal  propensities.     For  example,  if  we  are 
called  on  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  accused,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  absolutely  just  decision,  the  intellect  must  present  to 
us  a  clear  perception  of  his  real  motives,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
action ;  if  either  of  these  is  wanting,  the  sentiment  of  Consdeu- 
tiousness  acts  not  on  a  real,  but  on   an   imperfect   or   imaginary 
case; — in  die   next   place,  all   tlie  animal   propensities  must  be 
quiescent ;  because,  if  offended,  Selfishness  or  anger,  or  Acqukt-> 
tiveness  or  ambition,  or  Adhesiveness,  mingle  with  Conscientious-  M 
ness,  the  fountain  is  [mlluted,  and  the  stream  cannot  be  pure.     It  m 
is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  dictates  of  ConscieDtiousDess,  wheo 
perfectly  enlightened,  and  not  misled  by  the  lower  feelings,  wiD  be 
found  always  to  harmonise  with  the  enlightened  dictates  of  Bcner- 
cjence  and  Veneration;  because  the  moral  sentiments  hare  been  so 
constituted  as  to  coincide  in  tlieir  results;  and  hence,  wherever  any 
n  or  opinion  is  felt  to    stand  in  opposition  to  any  of  these 
ents,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  suspect  either   thai  it  a 
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wrong,  or  that  the  intellect  is  not  completely  informed  concerning 
its  nature  and  legiiifnate  consequences. 

In  party -politics,  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Be- 
nevolence, not  to  memron  Conibativeoess  uiid  Destruciiveness, 
are  extremely  apt  to  enter  into  vivid  activity,  in  surveying  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  who  has  distinguished  hiinself  by  zealous 
efforts  upon  our  own  side;  and  our  judgment  of  his  conduct  will, 
hi  consequence,  be  the  determination  of  Intellect  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, disturbed  and  led  astray  by  these  inferior  feelings. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  functions  of  tlie  faculties,  explain- 
ed in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  and  of  the  Combinations  now  laid 
down,  shows  lehtf  Phrenology  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  adioru, 
Destruciiveness,  for  example,  is  not  a  tendency  to  kill  a  man  or 
a  beast  as  a  specific  act,  but  a  mere  general  propensity,  capable 
of  leading  to  destruction  as  its  ultimate  result,  but  wljich  may  be 
manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  (many  of  diem  justifiable, 
otiiers  unjustifiable,)  according  as  it  is  directed  by  the  faculties, 
which,  in  each  particular  instance,  act  along  with  it  ;  thus,  acting 
along  with  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  in  the  absence  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, it  may  prompt  lo  murder;  while  acting  along  with  large 
Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence,  it  may  prove  the  orphan's 
help,  and  the  widow's  stay,  by  arresting  the  arm  of  tlie  oppressor. 


PRACTICAL     APPLICATION      OF     THE      DOCTRINE     OF      THE 
COMBINATIONS. 


I  CANNOT  too  earnestly  repeat,  that  the  principles  now  illustrated 
are  practical  and  imporiant.  If  any  one  require  die  assistance  of 
ft  human  being  in  ailairs  of  moment,  let  liim  be  assured  tliat  atten- 

rtion  to  (he  three  elements  of  temperament,  combination  of  mental 
organs,  and  education  or  training,  will  aflbrd  him  more  certab 
information  regarding  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  object  and  tus 
practical  capabilities,  tlum  certificates  of  character  and  attairanents, 
such  as  are  commonly  relied  on.     The  extent  to  which  this  work 
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he  alicady  atiained*  prerents  me,  however,  from  dovaz  more  than 
r«lrr-^  a  few  otitferratioDS. 

In  ose  b<:3Dce  I  refused  to  hire  a  hoy  as  m  servant,  because 
I  fousd  his  bead  to  bekwic  to  the  infefior  class,  alibou^  he  was 
iainxi-jcec  by  a  wofmo  whose  sood  character  and  disciimmauoo  I 
had  jok  known,  and  who  $ave  him  an  excellent  character.  Tbit 
iDcIvxhsiI  was  ai  firs:  oeaiiy  inceiKed  at  my  refusing  to  cnzaee  the 
boy.  hui  wiu^  a  zmoth  she  returned,  and  said  that  she  had  been 
CTc^Iy  iznpcsed  upon  berseif  by  a  neEzhbor.  whose  son  the  boy 
w:k  ;  lio:  she  bad  «a>re  jeamed  thai  he  was  a  tbief.  and  bad  been 
cisciissed  &«n  hb  prevxKs  sernce  f3r  «:eaI5aff.  On  aDOther 
occ»kx:  I  biied  a  femaie  servant,  because  ber  bead  beioneed  (o 
ibe  sawHor  cb?5.  aldioish  a  iutzi^r  mispress  care  her  a  very 
!Dcln5?rec:  cbaracier. — the  result  wr*  eirjaily  in  ircc  cf  Phieoolo- 
cy.  Sbe  nmed  oct  an  excellent  serraciL  u:*i  rriralned  with  me 
tor  5ev«al  years,  ucdl  she  was  respectably  z:arr:«*c.* 

When  a  servxi:  ts  to  be  hired,  ibe  pc-ic^  ::-  be  srsoded  to  ire 
Of  xxl':wir:c. 

Jv*,  Tbe  trciperirwE:. — If  -iiis  be  rj^z^-a^:^  v^sit  will  be 
icrie  5>:crE>?cis  acrrhy :  work  wZ  c«?  i  r.iriir^  :  hi.£  exhaustkn 
wJl  5CCC  :":o:^  r-xn  icrct-d  app-:i~:.=  .     I:" 


S^vT.-^i.  Tipt  rrrri.rrii'zs  -zC  -J; 
eacb  oiie:. — 1:"  ije  riis^  ::*  -jie  b 

feelz:^<  will  be  srccz.  *z*i  ±e  zj 
be  arp:,  azd  tbe  £z:er"-:r  >ce  c; 
,rsiv  be  r»i.  btt  -jx  i=:c  "■€!::  -s; 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  predominating,  the  best  combination  of 
qualities  will  be  present. 

Thirdy  The  proportions  of  particular  organs  to  each  oiber.^If 
die  lower  region  of  tlie  forehead  be  largely  developetlj  and  the 
upper  deficientj  tlie  intellect  will  execute  well  whatever  work  is 
placed  before  it ;  but  it  will  be  limited  in  its  capacity  of  foreseeing 
what  ought  to  be  done,  if  not  jKJinted  out,  and  of  arranging  details 
b  reference  to  the  whole.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  bo 
large,  and  the  lower  deficient,  the  power  of  abstract  thinking 
(which  a  servant  rarely  requires,  and  is  almost  never  called  on  to 
exercise)  will  be  considerable,  but  quite  uncultivated,  and  desdtute 
of  materials  to  act  on ;  while  the  (alent  for  observing  iletails,  the 
love  of  order  and  arrangement,  and,  in  short,  practical  usefulness, 
will  be  deficient.  The  best  combination  of  the  intellectual  organs 
for  a  servant,  is  tliat  wliicli  occurs  when  the  lower  region  of  the 
forehead  is  large,  die  middle  region  immediately  above  the  nose, 
up  to  the  line  of  the  hair,  is  also  large,  and  the  upper  lateral  region 
full.  The  dispositions  depend  on  the  combinations  of  the  moral 
and  aiilmai  organs.  If  Acquisitiveness,  Sccreliveness,  Love  of 
Approbation,  and  Veneration  he  all  large,  and  Conscientiousness 
deficient,  the  ser\'ant  will  be  selfish  and  cunning ;  but  extremely 
ptaosible,  deferential,  and  polite ;  eye-service  will  be  rendered 
itandandy,  hut  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  will  be  wanting. 
If  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Combativeness  be  large,  in  combination  with  Cautiousness,  Se- 
cret! veness.  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration  moderate,  dierc 
may  be  great  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  heat  of  temper,  unbending 
stiffness  of  deportment,  and,  in  short,  an  exterior  niiinner,  ihe 
reverse  of  the  former;  but  internal  dispositions  and  practical  conduct 
in  situations  of  trust  far  superior.  The  combinations  also  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  die  individual  for  particular  emplo}TTients  ;  a 
female  with  small  Philoprogenitiveness  ought  never  to  be  employed 
as  a  nursery-maid ;  nor  one  deficient  in  Order  and  Ideality  as  a 
lady's  maid,  A  man  deficient  in  Conscientiousness  is  unfit  to  be  a 
butler  or  steward.  The  varieties  of  combination  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  die  effects  of  diem  can  be  learned  only  by  experience* 
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structiof]  ID  llieir  own  nature,  and  in  llie  proper  dtreclion  of  their 
feelings,  would,  in  many  instances,  remedy  this  evil.  But  wliile 
ignorance  continues,  it  is  advisable  lo  rely  chiefly  on  natural  quali- 
ties :  for  example,  if  one  servant  has  Self-Esteem  large,  a  compa- 
nion should  b€  selected  in  whom  this  organ  is  moderate ;  and  the 
same  wida  Comballveness.  When  Uiis  is  neglected,  the  natural 
language  of  Self- Esteem  or  Combativeness  in  die  one  involuniarily 
excites  the  same  feeling  in  the  other,  and  harmony  is  nearly  im- 
possible :  ivliereas,  if  one  has  Self-Esteem  large,  and  the  other  has 
it  small,  die  natural  expression  of  the  former  is  not  painful  to  the 
latter ;  on  the  contrar}^  the  absence  of  pretension,  which  attends  a 
small  Self-Esleem,  renders  die  latter  agreeable  to  the  former,  and 
a  sincere  mutual  regard  may  arise  between  them* 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reflecUng  person,  diat  the  circum- 
stance of  a  servant  being  rejected  hy  a  pl;renologist,  is  no  proof 
of  the  individual  being  essentially  bad ;  it  shows  onfy,  that,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  six  points  before  mentioned,  the  iudividuul  did  not 
suit  the  particular  phrenologist,  and  no  more.  The  seiTant  may  be 
admirably  qualified  for  a  diiTeront  employer. 

These  observations  are  offered  as  hints  of  several  particulars 
which  appear  to  me  proper  to  be  attended  to,  and  not  as  complete 
practical  directions.  The  elements  which  compose  liumnn  char- 
acter are  so  numerous,  their  combinations  so  intricate,  and  so  litde 
has  been  done  in  the  practical  application  of  iJie  science,  in  the 
manner  now  recommended,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  modest 
either  in  giving  directions  or  in  promising  results.  Experience  is 
the  great  teacher,  and  my  sole  object  is  lo  induce  phrenologists  lo 
seek  experience  by  practice.  I  am  aware  thnt  mnny  of  my  readers 
will  feel,  that,  to  act  upon  the  prmciples  unfolded  even  in  this  brief 
statement,  much  greater  attiiinments  would  be  requisite  than  they 
at  present  possess ;  and  hence,  txiBny  of  them  may  consider  the 
remarks  as  altogether  useless  ;  but  several  answers  may  be  made 
to  tins  objecdon.  Firsts  There  are  several  phrenologists  who 
actuatly  practise  what  is  here  recommended  ^  and  have  experieured 
great  advantages  from  it  j  and  what  has  been  done  successfully  and 
with  benefit  by  some,  may  be  accomplished  by  others.     Sicondly^ 
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Science  is  useless  unless  it  be  practical ;  all  practical  sciences  must 
advance  by  experier.ce;  and  it  is  only  by  beginning  and  persevering 
that  expenence  can  be  gained.  And,  thirdly y  Even  tljose  persons 
who  are  conscious  of  incapacity  to  practice  these  rules,  must  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  acting  on  them  if  they  could  ;  and  must  feel 
that,  until  some  mode  of  guiding  I  he  judgment  in  llie  selection  of 
servants  shall  be  resorted  to,  which  shall  bring  into  view  the  points 
before  treated  of,  uncertainly,  di5ap[>ointment»  and  annoyance, 
must  afflict  both  masters  and  servants-  And,  finuUif^  Every  per- 
son of  common  reflection  will  acknowledge,  that  while  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  obtain  ibe  foregoing  knowledge  of  human 
character,  there  is  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  in  existence 
which  aflfords  even  the  least  aid  in  auempting  it,  if  Phrenology 
does  not  do  so. 

This  application  of  Phrenology  has  suggested  the  question,  Are 
individuals  with  '^  ill  shaped  heads  "  to  become  ''  outcasts  from 
society?"  This  is  precisely  the  evil  which,  under  the  actual  sys- 
tem of  criminal  legislation,  exists,  and  wliich  the  phrenologists  are 
laboring  to  remove.  An  unfavorably  developed  brain,  and  good 
natural  dispositions,  are  two  conditions,  which  do  not  co-exist  in 
nature.  Phrenulogisls,  therefore,  by  eslabhshing  the  fact,  tliat  an 
imperfecxly  formed  brain  renders  an  individual  naturally  prone  to 
vice,  will  afford  an  inducement  to  society  to  treat  men  so  con* 
slituled  as  moral  patients,  and  to  use  more  effectual  means  for 
restraining  their  propensities  than  any  that  are  at  present  adopted. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  practice^ 
which  leaves  men  with  the  worst  natural  dispositions  at  liberty,  in 
the  worst  of  circumstances,  to  follow  their  instinctive  tendencies, 
and  only  punishes  them  severely  after  having  committed  crimes. 
At  present  tliese  beings  are  surrounded  by  want,  misery,  and  tl)e 
means  of  intoxication.  They  transgress  the  criminal  law,  are  con- 
fined in  jails  and  bridewells,  calculated  to  ex  die  their  propensities, 
and  to  afford  httle  cultivation  to  their  moral  powers  ;  they  are 
steeped  in  vice,  branded  wiili  infamy,  and  dien  ejected  into  the  im- 
moral atmosphere  from  which  they  w^ere  taken;  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  could  not  exist,  if  Phrenology  were  believed  and  understood. 
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It  has  been  further  asked  by  way  of  objection,  *'  Does  Mr* 
Combe  deny,  that  in  the  case  he  mentions,  ihe  boy  inborn  be 
rejected  migfit  have  had  a  good  character,  nolwUhatQndmg  the  indi- 
cations of  his  original  propensiiies?  If  he  denies  ihis,  lie  denies  a 
proposition  which  he  himself  has  always  stated,  and  from  which  he 
derives  the  practical  value  of  Phrenology;  namely,  ihat  the  original 
propensiiies  can  he  corrected,  and  even  eradicated,  by  education, 
and  other  means.'' 

Jlnswer:  I  have  not  stated  that  the  '*  original  propensities  can  be 
eradicated  by  education  and  other  means.'*  If  so,  Fhrenolo^ 
would  necessarily  be  a  dream.  Wltat  I  have  said  is  lhisj=— that 
all  the  faculties  may  be  directed  to  proper  objects,  and,  when  so 
directed,  their  action  will  become  good.  But  to  guide  strong 
animal  propensities  to  virtue,  there  must  he  a  directing  power.  If 
lliere  be  rigorous,  moral,  and  intellectual  facuhies  in  the  individual 
himself,  he  will,  in  that  case,  be  a  law  and  a  guide  unto  himself. 
If,  however,  ihc  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  he  deficient,  which 
was  the  case  wilh  the  individual  under  discussion,  then  I  certainly 
maintain,  that  strong  animal  feelings  will  not  guide  themsches  to 
virtue.  In  ibis  case,  the  directing  power  must  be  suftplicd  from 
without.  The  case  of  E.  S.,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  No.  XXL  p.  82.  and  147,  is  exactly  in  point,  and  illus- 
trates the  positions  here  maintained.  Now,  if  the  boy  had  been 
placed  from  infancy  in  an  asylum,  from  which  temptation  to  rice 
was  excluded,  and  in  which  ihe  highest  moral  and  intellectual  treat- 
ment was  administered,  lie  miglit  have  had  a  good  character,  not- 
withstanding the  form  of  his  brain  ;  because,  so  situated^  be  could 
not  have  olTended.  But  I  was  informed  that  he  bad  been  brought 
up  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this 
country;  and  extensive  observation  bad  convinced  me,  that  that 
condition  does  not  withdraw  temptation  from  the  propensities,  and 
does  not  supply  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus  to  the  higher  facul- 
ties, sufficient  to  direct  a  mind  constituted  like  his  to  morality.  I 
therefore  inferred,  that  bis  good  character  was  false  ;  which  it 
actually  proved  to  be.  At  present  society  is  greatly  deficient  in 
instiiulions  in  wliich  the  moral  influence  of  higher  minds  can  be 
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« ../HtftfK-  0  heat  oo  inferior  minds,  in  the  absence  of 

.^fosefaBaee  rifO  of  ifae  hineotable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
.,,  ,,riJual».  wUch  loo  generally  abounds,  the  mental  deBciencies 
^^^  uijicD  the  teodeocj  to  crime  originates  are  not  understood,  and 
gtill  /es9  is  the  immense  power  of  moral  influence  which  the  best 
order  of  minds  could  wield  over  the  inferior  duly  appreciated. 
This  influence,  however,  cannot  exert  itself  efficiently,  unless 
external  temptation  to  evil  be  withdrawn,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
without  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose.  Phrenology  will  hasten 
the  day  when  these  shall  exist  Society  b  in  possession,  from 
history  and  ol>sen'ation,  of  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  general ;  but  this  knowledge  is  too  general  to  be  prac- 
tically useful.  When  an  individual  is  presented  to  them,  they 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  naturally  a  Caligula  or  a  Washington. 
Phrenology  not  only  gives  a  scientific  basts  and  form  to  the  general 
knowhdgt  of  mankind  already  existing,  but  renders  it  available  in 
particular  instances ;  it  unfolds  the  natural  qualities  of  tndiridiuiZ 
men,  and  enables  us  to  judge  how  far  they  will  be  inclined  to  one 
course  of  action  or  to  another.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  neither 
unjust  nor  inhumane  to  decline  taking  into  my  sen'ice  individuals 
whom  I  know  to  be  unfitted  by  their  mental  qualities  for  the  duties 
which  they  wotdd  be  required  to  perform.  In  short,  if  society  at 
large  would  read  the  marks  set  by  Providence  on  men,  and  act 
according  to  reason  and  sound  morality,  then,  instead  of  giving 
false  characters  of  vicious  individuals  (through  Benevolence  acting 
without  Conscientiousness,)  and,  in  consequence,  exposing  each 
other  to  loss  of  property  and  life  by  criminal  depredations,  they 
would  see  the  propriety  of  treating,  as  moral  patients,  those  persons 
whose  mental  deficiencies  render  them  incapable  of  guiding  them- 
selves to  virtue. 

The  principles  now  expounded,  apply  to  the  selection  of  indi- 
viduals to  fill  every  situation  in  life.  In  my  separate  work,  on 
"the  Constitution  of  Man,"  the  application  of  Phrenology  to 
morals  and  practical  conduct,  is  farther  elucidated. 
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ON  THE  COINCIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATURAL  TALENTS 
AND  DISPOSITIONS  OF  NATIONSj  AND  THE  DEVELOPE- 
MZNT    OF    THEIR    BRAINS. 
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The  mental  cbaracler  of  an  iadividual,  at  any  given  time,  is  the 
rest/it  of  his  natural  endowment  of  facuhiea,  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  been  placed.  The  first  element,  or 
natuiiil  constitution,,  is  admitted,  by  most  thinking  men,  lo  form 
the  basis  of,  and  prescribe  the  limits  to,  the  operation  of  the 
second.  If  a  child  is  by  nature  extremely  combative^  and  very 
Jitile  cautious,  highly  prone  to  covetousness,  and  very  insensible  to 
justice,  a  refiecting  guardian  will  adopt  a  difTerent  method  of  edu- 
cation, and  expect  diiferent  consequences,  than  if  his  natural  dispo* 
sitions  were  exaclly  the  reverse, 

A  nation  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  what  is  tnie  of  all  the 
parts  (which  in  a  nation  preserve  their  individtiahiy,)  must  hold 
good  of  the  whole  ; — nevertheless  the  fashionable  doctrine  is,  that 
national  character  depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances  ; 
and  that  the  native  stock  of  animal,  moral j  and  intellectual  powers 
on  which  these  operate,  is  the  same  in  New  Holland  and  In 
England,  in  Hindostan  and  in  France.  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us, 
*'  That  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
same  ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  our  species 
is  the  result  merely  of  tlie  diiferent  circumstances  in  which  men 
are  placed.''  '^This,"  says  he,  '*  has  long  been  received  as  an 
uncontrovertible  logical  maxim  ;  or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of 
early  instruction,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
obvious  suggestions  of  common  sense.  And  yet,  till  about  the 
lime  of  Montesquieu,  it  was  by  no  means  so  generally  recognised 
by  the  learned  as  to  have  a  sensible  influence  on  the  fashionable 
tone  of  thinking  over  Europe."* 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  passage. — The  proposition j  that 
*'  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been,  in  all  aoes^  the 
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same,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have  been  alike  in  all 
MATio^fs.  The  Hindoo  mind  may  have  been  the  same  in  the  year 
100  as  in  the  year  1800,  and  so  may  the  English  and  all  other 
Dational  minds;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  in  the  year  100 
or  1800  the  English  and  Hindoo  minds  were  constituted  by  nature 
alike  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Stewart  to  mean ; 
•for  he  adds,  "  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  our 
ipecies  is  the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
men  are  placed;"  embracing  in  this  proposition  men  of  every 
nation  as  equally  gifted  in  natural  powers.  Now,  there  is  reason 
to  question  this  doctrine,  and  to  regard  it  as  not  merely  specula- 
tively erroneous,  but  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of 
most  hurtful  practice. 

When  we  regard  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  are 
struck  with  the  extreme  dissimilarity  in  the  attainments  of  the 
varieties  of  men  who  inhabit  them.  If  we  glance  over  the  history 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  yre  shall  find  distinct  and 
permanent  features  of  character  which  strongly  indicate  natural 
differences  in  their  mental  constitutions.  The  inhabitants  of 
Europe  have  manifested,  in  all  ages,  a  strong  tendency  towards 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  As  far  back  as  history 
reaches,  we  find  society  instituted,  arts  practised,  and  literature 
taking  root,  not  only  in  intervals  of  tranquillity,  but  amidst  the 
alarms  of  war.  Before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Etruscans 
had  established  civilization  and  the  arts  in  Italy.  Under  the  Greek 
and  Roman  empires,  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  were 
sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated;  and  that  portion  of  the 
people  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  education,  attained  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  By  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  hordes,  these  countries  were  subsequentiy  involved 
in  a  chaos  of  ignorance;  —  but  again  the  sun  of  science  rose, 
the  clouds  of  Gothic  darkness  were  dispelled,  and  Europe  took 
the  lead  of  the  world  in  science,  morals,  and  philosophy.  In 
the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  there  appears  an  elas- 
ticity of  mind  incapable  of  being  permanendy  repressed.  Borne 
down  for  a  time  by  external  violence,  their  mental  energies  seem 
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to  have  gathered  strength  under  the  restraint,  have  burst  their 
fetters,  and  at  length  overcome  every  obstacle  opposed  to  their 
expansion. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lura  our  attention  to  Asia,  wo 
perceive  manners  and  institutions,  which  belong  to  a  period  too 
remote  to  be  ascertained,  and  yei  far  inferior  to  the  European 
standard*  The  people  of  Asia  early  arrived  at  a  point  compara- 
tively low  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  which  they  have  never 
passed. 

The  history  of  Africa^  so  far  as  Africa  can  be  said  to  have  a 
history,  presents  si. hilar  phenomena.  Tlie  annuls  of  the  races 
who  have  inhabited  that  Coutiaent,  with  few  exceptions,  exliibit 
one  unbroken  scene  of  moral  and  intelleciual  desolation  ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  embracing  ihe  greatest  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  no  nation  is  at  tliis  day  to  be  found  uhose  institutions 
iodicate  even  moderate  civilization** 

The  aspect  of  native  America  is  still  more  deplorable.  Sur- 
rounded for  centuries  by  European  knowledge,  enterprise,  and 
energy,  and  incited  to  improvenieni  by  the  example  of  European 
institutions,  tliey  remain,  at  the  present  lime,  the  same  miserable, 
wandering,  houseless,  and  lawless  savages  as  their  ancestors  were, 
when  Columbus  first  set  fool  upon  their  solb  Partial  exceptions 
to  diis  description  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  southern  districts 
of  Nortli  America  ;  but  the  numbers  who  have  even  attempted  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  civilized  life  are  so  small,  and  the  progress  made 
by  them  so  limited,  thai,  speaking  of  ihe  race,  we  do  not  exagger- 
ate in  saying,  tbat  they  remain  to  the  present  hour  enveloped  itt 
all  their  pritnitive  barbarity,  and  tbat  they  have  profited  nothing 
by  the  introduction  amono;sl  them  of  arts,  sciences,  and  philo^'ophy. 
The  same  observations  have  occurred  to  a  writer  in  tlie  Edinburgh 
Review\     The  following  rem; irks,  on  the  native  Amencan  char- 

•  Since  the  observation  in  the  text  wa«  wriUen^  Accounts  tiare  aripjnrt'tl  of  a 
people  diBCOvered  by  Slajor  Clapperton  In  Ihe  iiilerior  of  AlVicJi,  in  «  »t4te  of 
comparative  civilization.  It  li  said,  that,  lUiliousrli  tltej  ure  Jet  black|  they  toe 
tjot  ?*rpgroos,and  it  la  conjectured  thai  they  are  the  desccTidanta  of  the  Numidianc 
of  ancient  history.  If  the  repres**nlaiioni  of  their  attainnjenU  be  correct,!  an* 
iicipate  in  tkam  a  brain  developed  tike  ihe  European. 
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acter,  appeared  in  that  work  in  an  article  on  ^^  Howison's  Upper 
Canada,"  June,  1822: — ^^Frorn  all  that  we  learn,"  sayd  the 
Reviewer,  ^^  of  the  state  of  the  aborigines  of  this  great  continent 
from  this  volume,  and  from  every  other  source  of  information,  it 
b  evident  that  tliey  are  making  no  advances  towards  civilization. 
It  is  certainly  a  striidng  and  mysterious  fact,  that  a  race  of  men 
should  thus  have  continued  for  ages  stationary  in  a  state  of  the 
rudest  barbarism.  That  tendency  to  improvement,  a  principle 
that  has  been  thought  more  than  perhaps  any  other  to  distinguish 
man  from  the  lower  animals,  would  seem  to  be  totally  wanting  in 
them.  Generation  after  generation  passes  away,  and  do  traces  of 
advancement  distinguish  the  last  from  the  first  The  mighty  wil- 
derness they  inhabit  may  be  traversed  from  end  to  end,  and  hardly 
a  vestige  be  discovered  that  marks  the  hand  of  man.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  some 
superior  genius  would  have  arisen  among  them  to  inspire  his 
countr)'men  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  estab- 
lish some  durable  civil  institution  ;  or  that,  at  least,  during  the  long 
period  since  the  Europeans  have  been  settled  amongst  them,  and 
taught  them,  by  such  striking  examples,  the  benefits  of  industry 
and  social  order,  they  would  have  been  tempted  to  endeavor 
to  participate  in  blessings  thus  providentially  brought  witliin  their 
reach.  But  all  has  been  unavailing  ;  and  it  now  seems  certain 
tliat  the  North  American  Indians,  like  the  bears  and  wolves,  are 
destined  to  flee  at  the  approach  of  civilized  man,  and  to  iaH 
before  his  renovating  hand,  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  along  with  those  ancient  forests  which  ak>ne  afibrd  them 
sustenance  and  shelter." 

The  theory  usually  advanced  to  account  for  these  diflerences  of 
national  character  is,  that  they  are  produced  by  diversities  of  soil 
and  climate.  But,  although  these  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
exert  a  certain  influence,  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  explain 
the  whole  phenomena.  We  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
Nature  is  constant  in  her  operations,  and  that  the  same  causes 
.nvariably  produce  the  same  effects.  Hence,  when  we  find  excep- 
tions in  result,  without  being  able  to  assign  dififerences  ir  causeS) 
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we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  not  found  the  true  or  the  only 
cause,  and  our  dUigence  ought  to  be  quickened  to  obtain  new 
ligbi,  and  not  employed  in  maintaining  the  su^ciency  of  that  which 
we  possess. 

If  we  surrey  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  nations  whose 
soil  is  fertile  and  climate  temperate,  in  a  lower  degree  of  improve- 
ment than  others  who  are  less  favored.  In  Van  Oieman's  Land 
and  New  South  Wales  a  few  natives  have  existed  in  the  most 
wretched  poverty,  ignorance,  and  degradation,  in  a  country  which 
enriches  Europeans  as  fast  as  they  possess  it.  In  America,  too, 
Europeans  and  native  Indians  have  lived  for  centuries  under  the 
inAuence  of  the  same  physical  causes,  the  former  have  kept  pace 
in  tlieir  advances  with  their  brethren  in  the  Old  Continent,  while 
tlie  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  stationary  in  savage  ignorance 
and  indolence. 

Such  differences  are  not  confined  to  the  great  continents  alone  ; 
but  different  tribes  in  the  same  hemisphere  seem  to  possess  differ- 
ent native  minds,  and  these  remain  unchanged  througli  numerous 
ages.  Tacitus  describes  the  Gauls  as  gay,  volatile,  and  precipitate, 
prone  to  rush  to  action,  but  without  the  power  of  sustaining  adver- 
sity and  the  tug  of  strife  ;  and  this  rs  I  he  character  of  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  French  nation  down  to  the  present  day.  He  repre- 
sents the  Britons  as  cool,  considerate,  and  sedate,  possessed  of 
intellectual  lalent,  and  says  dial  he  prefers  iheir  native  aptitude 
10  the  livelier  manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  same  mental  qiralilies 
characterize  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  diey  and 
the  French  may  still  be  contrasted  in  sinulir  terms*  Tacitus 
describes  the  Germans,  allowing  for  their  slate  of  civilization,  as  a 
bold,  prudent,  self-denying,  and  virtuous  people,  possessed  of  great 
force  of  character  ;  and  the  same  features  disiingursh  them  still. 
The  native  Irishman,  in  manners,  dispositions,  and  capacities,  13 
a  being  widely  different  from  the  lowbnd  Scotchman  ;  and 
although  we  trace  tlie  two  nations  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  the 
same  characteristic  differences  are  found. 

These  differences  betw*cen  nations  living  under  similar  climates, 
are  cominonly  attributed  entirely  to  the  religious  and  political  tnsli' 
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tutions  of  the  several  countries.  Presbytery  and  parish  schools, 
for  example,  are  supposed  to  have  rendered  the  Scotchman  habit- 
ually attentive  to  his  own  interest,  but  cautious,  thoughtful,  and 
honest  ;  while  Popery  and  Catholic  priests  have  made  the  Irish 
man  free  and  generous  withal,  but  precipitate  and  unreflecting,— 
ready  in  the  gust  of  passion  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  and  in  the  glow 
of  friendship  to  immolate  himself.  It  is  forgotten,  that  there  were 
ages  in  which  Popery  and  priests  had  equal  ascendency  in' all  the 
Britbh  isles,  and  that  the  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchman, 
were  beings  as  specifically  distinct  then  as  at  present ;  besides,  the 
more  correct,  as  well  as  the  more  profound  view,  is  to  regard 
religious  and  political  institutions,  when  not  forced  upon  a  people 
by  external  conquest,  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  their  natural 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties.  Hierarchies 
and  constitutions  do  not  spring  from  the  ground,  but  from  the 
minds  of  men :  If  we  suppose  one  nation  to  be  gifted  with  much 
Wonder  and  Veneration,  and  little  Conscientiousness,  Reflection, 
and  Self-Esteem,  and  another  to  possess  an  endowment  exactly 
the  reverse,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  would  be  naturally  prone  to 
superstition  in  religion,  and  servility  in  the  state  ;  while  the  second 
%^'ould,  by  native  instinct,  resist  all  attempts  to  make  them  rever- 
ence things  unholy,  and  tend  constantly  towards  political  insti- 
tutions, fitted  to  aflbrd  to  each  individual  the  gratification  of  his 
Self-Esteem  in  independence,  and  his  Conscientiousness  in 
equality  before  the  law.  Those  who  contend  that  institutions  come 
first,  and  that  character  follows  as  their  efifect,  are  bound  to  assign 
a  cause  for  the  institutions  themselves.  If  they  do  not  spring  from 
the  native  mind,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  people  by  conquest, 
it  is  difScult  to  see  whence  they  can  originate. 

The  phrenologist  is  not  satisfied  with  these  commom  theories 
of  national  character  ;  he  has  observed  that  a  particular  form  of 
brain  is  Uie  invariable  concomitant  of  particular  dispositions  and 
talents,  and  that  this  holds  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals. 

In  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
Phrenology  of   Hindostan,   by   Dr.    G,    M.    Patterson.     The 
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Hindoo. 


HINDOOS  are  remarkable  for  want  of  force  of  cliaracler,  so  much 
so,  that  a  handful  of  Europeans  overcomes  in  combat,  and  holds 
jn  permanent  subjeciion  iliousands,  nay  millions,  of  that  people. 
Power  of  menial  m  a  nlfe  station  bears  a  proportion  to  I  he  size  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  Hindoo  head  is  small,  and  the  European 
large,  in  precise  conformity  with  the  different  mental  characlers.* 
Farther,  die  Hindoo  is  distinguished  by  a  great  respect  for  animal 
life,  and  absence  of  cruelty  in  his  disposi- 
lions  ;  while,  &t  ihesame  time,  he  is  destitute 
of  fire,  and  of  th'U  energy  of  mind  which 
overcomes  obstacles  and  gives  force  to 
command.  The  European  is  precisely  the 
opposite ;  lie  lives  to  a  great  extent  upon 
animal  food,  is  fierce  in  his  anger,  and  is 
characterized  by  great  combative  and  de- 
structive vigor.  The  Hindoo  skull  indicates  a  manifest  deficiency 
in  the  organs  of  Combaiiveness  and  Destructiveness  ;  while,  m 
ibe  European,  these  parts  are  amply  developed.  The  Hindoo 
is  cunning,  timid ^  and  proud  ;  and  in  him  Secret! veness.  Cautious- 
ness and  Self- Esteem,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  organs  last 
mentioned.  In  intellect,  the  Hindoo  is  more  prone  to  analogical 
than  direct  reasoning,  is  fond  of  metaphors  and  comparisons,  and 
Kltle  given  to  discriminating  differences  ;  and  the  organ  of  Com- 
pnnson  is  much  larger  in  his  head  than  those  of  Causality  and 
Wit.  Dr.  Patterson  stales,  that  tliese  facts  are  drawn  from 
upwards  of  Uiree  thousand  observations  ;  and  tl^ey  are  illustrated 
by  a  collection  of  Hindoo  skulls,  presented  by  him  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Society.  These  skulls,  t  twelve  In  number,  and  a  large 
addition  of  skulls  of  the  same  nation,  acquired  by  the  Society  from 
other  quarters,  have  long  been  exhibited  to  public  inspection,  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  called  in  question  the  justness  of  the  character 


*  At  the  end  of  tlui  section  a  table  of  meiunirenKtiti  u  pven  of  aJ]  tbe  tkulM 
mentioned  in  it 

t  I  itrong^Iy  recommend  to  the  reader  to  Intpeet  the  caata  of  national  akulla 
here  refeired  to.    The  study  of  tbem  will  make  an  impreaiion  infinitely  dcieper 

than  any  deaoription 
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assigned  to  the  Hindoos,  but  his  objections  have  been  ably 
answered  by  Dr.  Corden  Tliomson. — ^See  Phren,  Journ,  vol.  vi. 
p,  244*  I  still  regard  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Patterson  to 
be  correct. 

The  Society's  collection  contains  other  specimens  of  national 
developement  of  brain  equally  interesting.     The  CHARIB  skulls 
present  a  striking  appearance.     They  are  much  larger  than  the 
Chakib.  Hindoo  heads,  and,  in  conformity  with  the 

principle,  that  size  indicates  power,  this  tribe 
is  the  most  remarkable,  among  all  the  native 
Americans,  for  force  of  character.  The 
Europeans  have  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue 
them ;  diey  have  hunted  them  down  like 
wild  beasts,  and  nearly  extirpated  them^  but 
failed  in  every  attempt  to  enclave  them  in  a  mass,  as  die  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  did  tlie  natives  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  Farther, 
the  Charib  brain  is  prodigiously  developed  in  the  regions  of  Com- 
hativeuess  and  Destrucliveness,  in  which  tlie  Hindoo  head  is  defi- 
cient ;  and  the  former  race  is  as  ferocious  as  the  latter  is  mild  and 
inoffensive.  In  the  reflecting  organs,  the  Charib  is  tlie  most  defi- 
cient of  any  human  beings  whose  skulls  have  come  tinder  our  notice; 
and  he  is  described  as  rushing  w  ith  unbridled  violence  on  present 
gratiJicaiion,  blind  to  every  conse<|uence,  and  incapable  of  tracing 
tlie  shortest  links  in  the  chain  of  causa  I  ion.  If  the  ear  be  taken  as 
a  centre,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  tJie  most  prominent  part  of 
thu  forehead  of  the  Chfirib  skulls,  and  another  line  be  drawn  from 
the  same  point  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput,  it  will 
be  found,  that  by  far  die  largest  quantity  of  the  brain  is  situated 
behind  tlie  ear;  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities  greatly  preponderate  over  those  of  the  inteUecttjal 
fa  cullies;  if  die  region  above  die  organ  of  Cautiousness  be  measur- 
ed, the  height  will  be  tmind  to  he  small,  compared  with  die  Euro- 
pean,— an  indication  that  die  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  also 
are  deficient  in  size,  Tlie  Society  possesses  casts  of  five  skulls  oi 
Charibs,  aU  of  which,  with  individtial  differences,  present  a  general 
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tjrpe  characieristic  of  the  whole,  In  St,  Thoraas*  Hospital,  Lon* 
don,  I  have  seen  the  original  of  one  of  Uiese  casts: — the  whole 
were  procured  by  Dr.  Spurxheim  from  aatheniic  skulls,  and 
their  genuineness  may  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Sedge  wick,  Secretary 
to  ihe  Phrenological  Society  of  London,  communicated  an  inter- 
esting Essay  to  the  Phrenological  Journal  (vol,  vi,  p.  377.)  en 
*''  the  artificial  compression  of  the  infant  head,  by  barbarous 
nations,"  in  which  he  clearly  establishes  tliat  the  Charib  and  other 
Indian  tribes  flatten  die  forehead  of  dieir  c!iildren  by  compression, 
some  of  ihcm  liy  means  of  a  small  bag  of  sand,  odiers  by  confine* 
ment  of  the  infant  head  between  two  small  pieces  of  wood,  one 
placed  l>efore  and  the  other  behind,  both  being  firmly  bound  togeth- 
er; and  others,  on  die  northwest  coast,  by  a  boaid  in  the  cradle 
bronght  over  tlie  forehead,  and  tied  fimily  down  upon  the  head  of 
the  infant.  Thb  child  is  seldom  taken  from  i!ie  cradle,  and  the 
compression  is  continued  till  it  is  able  to  walk.  With  the  caxtu  of 
the  flatness  J  however,  I  am  not  at  present  interested,  the  only  pobt 
I  wish  to  establish  being  die  fact  of  concomitance  between  the 
deficiency  of  organisation  and  deficiency  of  mental  ability,  which  \b 
so  certain  as  to  be  altogether  indisputable. 
The  NEW  HOLLAND  skull  rises  a 
little  above  the  Charib,  but  indicates  a 
lamentable  deficiency  m  the  regions  of  the 
intetleciual  and  moral  organs.  The  organs 
of  Number,  Constructiveness,  Reflection, 

and  Ideality,  are  particularly  deficient,  while  those  of  the  animal 
propensities  are  fully  developed.  The  Society  possesses  casta  of 
two  skulls  of  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie has  presented  to  it  the  actual  skuUs  of  a  chief  and  a  female 
of  tlial  countrj-;  and  the  whole  correspond,  in  a  striking  manner | 

Lin  their  genera!  features. 
If  these  skulls  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  phrenologist  to  state 
the  dispositions  which  they  indicate,  he  would  say  that  there  ought 
to   be   considerable  energy  and  determination,  but  extreme  igno- 
rance, rudeness,  and   grovelling  lowness   of  character*      Every 
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..vv'.'nft?,  and   ihe   constructive   arts    m 

.■  hlrality  is  so  smaJJ.  thai  sentiments  of 

III//  ssrarceW  he  at  all  experienced.     The 

., ,.  11  ///  f>erceive  Iww  far  this  skull  and  that  of 

[  I  of  ihe  European  in  ihe  organs  of  Reflection, 

.  ■.'••■  '^  -^gccaunl  of  ibe  actual  condition  of  the  natives  of 
f^  ^M  isgfren  in  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  Histo- 

_    ffP^^^        .•  .1.    _^      ^1 .11 A     <I-_      ^ /*___      «__at.        „^^    al^... 


5"''-i&r  in  neither  sex,  nor  at  any  particular  period  of  life, 

*^ljjBfl4  to  be  seen.*     They  are  beardless;  their  visage  is 

^  iPfkkiBt  exhibiting  a  single  agreeable  feature  ;   tlieir  hair  is 

*  /  gitalin  and  crisped;  and  their  skin  is  equally  black  as  that  of 

^ifion  \egroes.    Their  only  clot.hing  consists  of  a  piece  of  the 

^-  flf  a  tree  tied  round  ilieir  waist,  wiiJi  a  handful  of  long  herbs 

L,.,pc  in  the  middle.      They  erect  no  houses  ;   and,  without  any 

^.v'.Tinz,  they  sleep  on  the  groimd.     Men,  women,  and  children, 

p^sxiate  promiscuously  to  the  number  of  20  or  30.     A  small  fish, 

,.;.ch  they  catch  in  rescn'oirs  made  with  stones  in  arms  of  the  sea, 

/.institutes  their  chief  nourishment ;  and  with  bread,   and   every 

^-.^ecies  of  grain,  they  are  totally  unacquainted."  f     '  select  this 

iescription  on  account  of  its  brevity. — Sincllie  refers  to  Dampier 

£S  his   authority. 

Captain  Cook  was  the  first  who  explored  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  Holland,  of  the  natives  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account:  "  They  appeared  to  have  no  fixed  habitations;  for  we  saw 
nothing  like  a  town  or  a  village  in  the  whole  country.  Their 
houses,  if  houses  they  may  be  called,  seem  to  be  formed  with  less 
art  and  industrj-  than  any  we  had  seen,  except  the  WTCtched  hovels 
at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  inferior  even 
to  thnni.  At  Botany  Bay,  where  they  were  best,  they  were  just 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large  enough  for 
him  to  extend  himself  in  his  whole  length  in  any  direction  :  thej 


•  These  teeth  are   wanUng  in  the  chiefi  ikull  preicnted  by  Sir  George  S 
Mackenzie  to  the  Society, 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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are  built  with  pliable  rods^  about  as  diick  as  a  nmn's  finger,  in  the 
form  of  ail  oven,  by  slicking  ihe  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and 
llien  covering  Uiem  witii  palra-leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark: 
the  door  is  nothing  but  a  large  bole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which 
the  fire  is  made.  Under  these  houses  or  sheds  ihey  sleep,  coiled 
up  with  their  heels  to  their  head;  and  in  Uiis  {losition  one  of  lliem 
will  bold  thre43  or  four  persons/*—*'  The  only  fumititro  belonging 
to  these  houses  that  fell  under  our  observation,  Is  a  kind  of  oblong 
vessel  made  of  bark/'  which  was  supposed  (o  be  used  ns  a  bucket 
for  carrying  wnter.  Captain  Cook  add-s,  that  **  both  sexes  go  stark 
naked  ;  *'  ilmt  he  saw  neither  nets  nor  vessels  in  which  water  might 
be  boiled.  **  The  canoes  of  New  Holland,'*  he  continues,  ^'  are 
as  mean  and  rude  as  the  houses,"  being,  on  die  sou  diem  parts 
of  the  coast,  "nothbig  more  than  a  piece  of  bark,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  tied  logeiher  at  the  ends,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle 
by  sojall  bows  of  wood  ;'*  and  in  tlie  norlhern  parts,  merely  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  These  were  llie  inhabitants  of  a  different 
part  of  New  Holland  from  that  visited  by  Dampier*  Their  want 
of  curiosity  also  was  very  reinaikable,  and  forms  a  good  contrast 
widi  Uie  wonder  with  wliich  some  American  tribes  regardt.*d  the 
Spaniards  and  their  ships  on  dieir  first  appearance  in  the  new 
world.  Captain  Cook  relates,  tlial  of  about  t^venly  natives  who 
were  seen  on  die  shore,  not  far  from  Botany  Bay,  "  not  one  was 
observed  to  stop  and  look  towards  us,  but  diey  trudged  akng,  to 
all  appcaiance  uiihotil  the  least  emotion  of  ciuiosiiy  or  surprise, 
though  it  is  impossil>le  they  should  not  have  seen  the  ship  by  a 
casuid  glance,  as  they  walked  along  the  shore;  and  though  she 
must,  with  respect  to  every  other  object  they  had  yet  seen,  have 
been  liide  less  stupendous  and  unaccountable  than  a  floating  maun* 
tain,  with  all  its  woods,  would  have  been  to  us."  • 

In  Miihlius's  Essay  on  Population,!  ^"*^1  be  found  a  cliaracter 
of  the  New  Hollanders,  founded  on  Cook's  NaiTative  and  on 
Collin's  ''  Account  of  New  South  Wales/*  coinciding  in  all  im- 
portant particulars  widi  the  foregoing. 

*  8vc  CookV  Ftrot  Voyi&gef  b.  ii.  ch.  li^  and  rl 
f  Ikrak  i.  clup.  3. 
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Tim  NEW  ZEALANDER  rises  above  ihe  new  Hollander. 
The  size  of  tlie    brain  is  pretty  nearly  ibe 
same  as  thai  of  the  European,  but  the  greai 
predominance  of  size  is  in  llie  region  of  ibe 
propensities.       The   anterior  lobe   is  larger 
than   in   the  New  Hollander,  but  less  Uian 
in  the   European,   while  the   coronal  region 
above  Cautiousness  is  broad,  but  exireruely 
sbaUow.     The  character  which  this  head  indicates  is  one  of  con- 
Herable  energy,  cruel,  cunning,  cautious,  vain,  and  decidedly  defi- 
ot  in   Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscienuousness.     Mr. 
Earle   describes   ibeni  as  active,  shrewd   and   intelligent.     They 
loll  by  hundreds  in  their  forests,  hewing  wood  for  the  European 
dock-yards    established    on    their  coast.     They  cultivate  potatoes 
and  Indian  coui,  imitate  the  houses  built  by  the  English,  decorate 
the  interiors  of  them  with   paintings  and  carvings  not  inferior  to 
1  i?  found  among  some  of  the  older  lalmrs  of  tiie  Egyptians. 
be  chiefs  do  not  consider  labor  disgraceful.     They  arc  exceed- 
ingly  handsome.      They    murdered   their  female  infants  in  great 
numbers  until  ihey  discovered  that  Europeans  prized  their  young 
women.     They  roast  and  eat  not  only  their  enemies,  but  occasion- 
ally one  of  themselves.     Mr.  Earle  saw  a  female  slave  killed  for 
rmming  away,  roasted  and  eaten. ^ — "*  Nine  Months*  Residence  In 
New  Zealand  in  1827,"  p.  10.  243. 

The  skull  of  a  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  is  high  from 
the  ear  upward,  and  short  from  the  front  to  the  back.     The  fore- 
head is  not   largely  developed,  while  Finn- 
ness,  Secreliveness,  and    Cautiousness,  are 
very  prominenlly  enlarged  ;    as  is  also  De- 
struct! veness.      Adhesiveness    and    Concen- 
trativeness,  especially  the  latter,  are   small. 
The   Society  possesses   only  two  casts   of 
skulls  of  this  tribe,  and  their   general  form 
and  appearance   are   alike.     It   Is   impossible    to   draw    any  safe 
inference  from  so  limited  a  collection,  yet  it  may  be  wortli  while 
I  to  notice  iheir  character,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  travellers 
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10  attend  to  their  cerebral  developemeiit  m  their  future  descrip- 
tions. 

*'  To  flee  from  an  ndversar)^  that  is  on  his  guard,  and  to  avoid 
a  contest  where  he  cannot  contend  widiout  risk  to  his  own  person, 
and  consequently  to  his  corainunity,  is  the  point  of  honor  with  the 
American.  Tlie  odds  of  ten  to  one  are  necessary  to  warrant  an 
attack  on  a  person  who  is  armed  and  prepared  lo  resist,  and  even 
then,  each  is  afraid  of  being  tlie  first  to  advance.  The  great  object 
of  the  most  renowed  warrior  is,  by  every  art  of  cunning  and  deceit, 
by  ev'erj'  mode  of  stratf^geni  and  surprise  that  bis  invention  can 
suggest,  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  tribes  of  his  enemies  with  the 
lei*st  possible  loss  to  Ijis  own-  To  meet  an  enemy  on  equal  terms 
is  regarded  as  extreme  folly.  To  fall  in  batde,  instead  of  being 
reckoned  an  honorable  death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects  the 
memory  of  the  warrior  to  the  impntation  of  rashness  and  imprudence. 
But  to  he  in  wait  day  after  day,  till  he  can  rush  upon  his  prey,  when 
roost  secure  and  least  able  to  resist  him  ;  to  steal  in  tlie  dead  of 
night  upon  bis  enemies,  set  fire  to  their  huts,  and  massacre  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  flee  naked  and  defenceless  from  the  fltimesj 
are  deeds  of  glorjs  which  will  be  of  deathless  memory  in  llie 
breasts  of  bis  grateful  countrj^mcn.^^* 

To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  lint  these  savages  possess 
insuperable  determination:  when  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  one  of 
them  in  tlie  poiver  of  bis  enemies,  he  knows  that  the  most  dreadful 
tortures  await  him  ;  but  llie  point  of  honor  then  is  to  set  the  malig- 
nity of  liis  tormentors  at  defiance,  and  lo  surpass  in  his  powers  of 
endurance  the  utmost  limits  of  tlieir  barbarous  inflictions  of  pain. 
The  American  savage,  besides,  as  already  noticed,  has  rarely  been 
found  a  member  of  regular  society,  hut  has  continued  a  wanderer 
since  the  sun  first  rose  upon  his  deserts  till  llic  present  day. 
Even  contact  with  European  settlers,  surrounded  hy  arts  and  en- 
hghtened  by  intelligence,  has  scarcely  communicated  one  spark  of 
energy  to  this  miserable  race.  When  Europe  has  been  conquered, 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  have  in  a^  few  ages  amalgamated 
together,  been  blended  into  one,  and  have  formed  at  last  a  single 

^*  Mythu«  oa  ?op.  B.  I  ch.  iv. 
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^     l^j  p^pJe.     TJje  native  Americans  have,  on  ihe  confraiy, 
miibmiJr  receded  before  the  Europeans  ;  and  even  in  those  slates 
af  the  UoJoo  in  wi"'eJi  their  privileges  are  equal   widi  Uiose  of  the 
wWtesi  ilteyrBreh  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  barber  or  a  shoeblack 
TJje  exact  coincidence  betvvixi  the  developement  of  these  skulls 
f  jje  chjiracler  of  this  people  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ihat  ihey 
^pfeseni  the  national  shape.     The  genera!  sisse  is  greail/  inferior 
to  that  of  the  average  Europe^in  head;  indicating  inferiority  in  natu- 
rJ  mental  power*     The  combination  of  Deslruc  liven  ess,  Secre- 
liveness,  Cautiousness  and  Firmness  corresponds  remarkably  wiih 
their  timid,  cunning,   perseveriug  ferocity  ;   ivlille  iheir  deficient 
sentiments,    Concentraiiveness,  and  Adbesiveoess,  would  account 
for  the  looseness  of  their  social   and  patriotic  relations.     A  similar 
description  of  the  American  Indians  is  given  by  Timothy  Flint,  in 
his  ^  Recollections  of  Ten  Years'  E,esidence  iind  Journey rngs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi."    ''  I  have  conversed,'*  soys  he,  '*  uidi 
many  travellers  tlial  have  been  over  the  Stony  mountains  into  the 
great  missionary  settlements  of  St.  Peter  and  St.    Paul.     These 
travellers,  and  some  of  ibem  were    professed  Catholics,  miite  in 
affirming  that  tlie  converts  will  escape  from  the  mission,  wiicnever 
it  is  in  dieir  power,  fly  into  their  native  deserts,  and  resume  at  once 
their  old  modes  of  life*    The  vast  empire  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
has  al!  passed  away,  and  we  are  lold,  the  descendants  of  their  con- 
vert Indians  are  no  way  distinguished  from  ihc  other  savages*     It 
Strikes  me  that  Chrisiianiiy  is  the  religion  of  civihzed  man,  that 
the  savages  must  first  be  civilized  ;  and  as  there  is  little  hope  that 
the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  be  well  civilized,  there  is  but 
litilo  more  that  they  will  be  Christianized.'' — ^p.  145* 

The  bead  of  the  BRAZIL  INDIAN  bears 
some  resemblance  to  die  former.  The  defi- 
ciency Id  Size  is  the  same,  indicating  natural 
inferiority  of  mind,  and  the  combination  of 
organs  is  similar,  only  Firmness  is  not  so 
great^  and  Concentraiiveness,  and  Philopro- 
geniuveness  are  moderate.     The  dimeosionft 


are 


annexed  in  ibe  Table. 
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It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  attempted  to  civilize  a  number  of 
these  tribes,  and  that,  by  humane  and  intelligent  treatment,  they 
acquired  a  great  moral  ascendency  over  them,  induced  them  to 
settle,  and  established  something  like  order  and  the  arts  of  social 
life  among  them.     If  their  brains  had  possessed  the  European 
developement,  we  should  have  been  led  to  expect  that  the  soodf 
of  improvement  sown,  and  fostered  for  years  by  a  protecting  handi 
would  have  sprung  up,  flourished  vigorously,  and  produced  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  permanent  civilization ;  but  the  picture  is  prociHoly 
the  reverse. — '*  It  must  be  admitted,"  (says  the  reviewer  of  Ros- 
ter's Travels  in  Brazil,)  '*  that  Mr.  Roster's  represcnlnlion  of  (ho 
Indians  is  by  no  means  favorable;  and  the  opinions  which  ho  ex- 
presses are  of  the  more  weight,  because,  as  his  fc»clings  and  prin- 
ciples are  of  the  best  kind,  they  lead  him  always  to  judgo  rliaritahly, 
and  to  look  forward  with    Hope.      Infmitcly  ameliorated    as  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  has  been,  llieirs  is  still  no  very  difsirablo 
state  of  existence; — they  are  always  regarded  as  chihiren,  and  not 
always  treated  as  they  were  by  the  Jesuits,  with  (mtcrnal  kindness. 
But  when   they  escape  they  show  little  capability  of  acting  for 
themselves,  and  an  evident  tendency  (as  if  instinctive)  to  nrCurn  to 
a  wandering  and  savage  life  ; — it  does  not  arise  from  any  ff;i.'ling 
connected  with  the  love  of  their  ancestors,  or  a  traditicin  of  their 
free  state;  iher  do  not  appear  to  know  tliat  tlieir  smcttnUHH  liad  U;en 
slaves,  much  less  would  any  knowledge  Ije  previTveiJ  of  {[mtr  ante- 
rior  state.     Tlte   Indian   wIjo  Ijas  escafxrd  from  c^mirfA  wrzft.^Sj 
ewer  plants  for  binnelf, — if  be  does  be  s^Ms  tlie  growirij^  crop  (f}r 
Uf  its  value,  and  renwves  to  some  (ktier  district;  fiUiing  end  fffmt- 
■g  ve  his  favorite  pur&uits.  and  be  i^  ne%'er  ftationary  (or  eny 
kaeih  of  time,  unless    it   be   near   a   bke  or  a   rivtihrf/*     Th9 
«m1  wont  f^art  of  tbtr'tr  cbanK.ter  h  \!tmr  war/t  of  iMtaral 
— an   oU   chvre   at^inst    tbiern.    uTikrb    Mr    Koalcr's 
■KxeepoooaUe  testimr/nr  trn^nm.     ^*  TJMnr  apfj«»f/^  be  ttrs, 
^  ID  be  h:}r%  aoxiouf  for  the  I^  eud  w^Mert  of  tLeu  tiijdietx.  iIms 
em  eeher  rec^  of  rrgeo  who  iidaJtm  ittfS  coiMitnr/^ 

Tbe**  fAf^^nit'rjtn  j^r««ii  tJUt  fw«.t  !•?«.>  Mi  */  \'^^dmmm 
i»  ffae  |jirar>>dvLft.     Tiit  *;ma  of  i1j(  BntzJ  lfidt»  b^/»»  »  dA- 
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ciencj  iq  size  compared  with  the  European;  and  heace  it  corres- 
ponds with  the  fact,  that  these  Indians  are  regarded  and  treated 
as  children,  that  they  are  destitute  of  foresight,  and  that  degree  of 
steadiness  of  purpose  which  pursues  a  remote  advantage  through 
numerous  mtervening  obstacles.  An  Individual  is  treated  as  a 
child  in  the  general  case,  not  out  of  perversity  in  his  parents  or 
guardians,  but  because  his  inferiority  in  intellectual  power  is  felt 
both  by  him  and  them,  although  this  may  not  be  stated  in  so  many 
words  as  the  reason  of  his  being  subjected  to  guidance.  When 
strength  of  mind  appears,  we  are  constrained,  by  the  very  laws 
of  our  constitution,  to  treat  the  possessor  with  respect,  however 
infantine  in  bodily  stature,  or  limited  in  point  of  age.  Were  the 
Indians,  therefore,  equal  in  their  natural  energies  to  Europeans, 
they  would  soon,  by  dint  of  tliis  mental  power,  acquire  their  know- 
ledge and  accomplishments,  and  instead  of  being  their  slaves,  would 
become  their  rivals. 

These  Indians,  however,  have  derived  some  improvement  from 
education,  although  it  has  not  supplied  the  defect  of  native  energy. 
^^  If  education  has  hitherto  done  little  m  implanting  good  qualities, 
it  has  done  much  in  eradicating  evil  ones.  They  were  among  the 
fiercest  and  most  revengeful  of  the  human  race  ;  they  are  now 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  rarely  committing  murder,  (in  a  country 
where  murder  is  accounted  venial,  and  generally  obtains  impunity, 
if  not  applause;)  and  even  those  who  are  dishonest  confine  them- 
selves to  pilfering." 

Mr.  Koster  draws  the  following  comparison  between  the  Negro 
and  the  Brazil  Indian: — "The  Negro  character,"  says  be,  "is 
more  decided;  it  is  worse,  but  it  is  also  better." — "The  Indian 
seems  to  be  without  energy  or  exertion,  equally  incapable  of 
great  evil  or  of  great  good.  Rich  mulattoes  and  negroes  are  not 
uncommon;  there  is  no  instance  of  a  wealUiy  Indian,  nor  did 
he  ever  see  an  Indian  mechanic.  The  priesthood  is  open  to 
them,  but  to  little  purpose.  Mr.  Koster  heard  of  only  two 
Indians  who  were  ordained  as  priests,  and  both  died  of  excessive 
drinking." 
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II  would  be  bieresting  to  know  whether  the  eaiive  Mexican 
brafn  is  betier  developed,  for  a  rude  form  of  society  existed  there 
before  the  European  conquest. 

The  skull  of  ttie  NEGRO  evidently  rises 
^  in  the  scale  of  developenient  of  the  moral  ttnd 
intelleclual  organs  ;  llie  forehead  is  higher, 
and  the  organs  of  tlie  sentiments  bear  a 
larger  proportion  to  those  of  the  propen- 
sities, tiian  in  the  New  Hollander,  The 
organs  of  Philoprogenitiveoess  and  Concen- 
trativeness  are  largely  developed ;  the  former  of  which  produces 
the  love  of  children,  and  the  latter  iliat  concentration  of  mind 
which  is  favorable  to  settled  and  sedentary  employments.  The 
organs  of  Veneration  and  Hope,  also,  are  considerable  in  size. 
The  greatest  deficiencies  lie  in  Conscientiousness,  Cautiousness, 
Ideality,  and  Redection.  The  dimensions  of  this  skull  are  given 
in  the  table.  Tutiothy  Flint  says,  '■'  The  negro,  easily  excitable, 
In  the  highest  degree  susceptible  of  all  tlie  passions,  is  more 
especially  so  of  die  mind  and  gentle  affections*  To  the  Indian, 
stern,  silent,  moody,  ruminating  existence  seems  a  burden.  To 
the  Negro,  remove  only  pain  and  hunger,  it  is  naturally  a  state  of 
enjoyment.  As  soon  as  his  toils  are  for  a  moment  suspended  he 
siogs,  he  seizes  his  fiddle,  he  dances." 

The  different  tribes  which  inhabit  Africa  present  very  different 
appearances  in  point  of  civilisation  ;  but  none  of  them  have  made 
so  great  a  progress  as  the  European  nations.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed by  persons  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  that  great  ditferences  are  observed  in  the  natural  talents 
of  the  Negroes,  according  to  the  provinces  from  which  they  have 
been  brought.  Some  parts  of  Africa  yield  persons  capable  of 
■  becoming  excellent  operative  mechanics ;  others,  clerks  and  ac- 
counlants;  and  some  mere  laborers,  incapable  of  any  intellectual 
attainment.  It  would  he  extreraely  interesting  to  learn  in  what 
respect  they  differ  in  the  forms  of  the  heads.  \ 

tations  of  Africa  gready  surpass   others  in   energy  of  ^ 
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The  fteads  of  the  SANDWICH  ISLANDERS  are  under 
ratber  than  equal  lo  the  average  she  of  the 
Europeau  head;  and  the  race  certainly  does 
not  indicate  so  high  a  natural  character  as 
the  European,  although  closely  approaching 
to  il.  The  Fhrenologjcyl  Society  possesses 
five  skulls  of  the  Sandw'ich  Iblandcrs.  They 
are  eharacieriz,ed  by  ihe  Jong  form  of  the 
European  ^ — the  Caucasian  varieiy  of  Blunienbach;  and  by  the 
greater  proportion  being  before  dian  behind  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear,  indtcating  the  predomioance  of  intellectual  over  animal 
endowment.  This  is  remarkable  particularly  in  two  of  the  skulls. 
The  coronal  region  iss  broad  and  tolerably  \\;ell  developed,  but  not 
equal  In  height  above  Cautiousness  and  Causality  to  the  European. 
The  anterior  lolie,  manifesting  the  intellect,  is  pretty  well  devel- 
oped, being  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  Negro,  American 
Indians,  and  New  Hollanders.  All  of  them  have  a  considerable 
portion  of  Evenuiality,  a  faculty  which  Dr.  Gall  Jong  ago  denora- 
it»aied  EducabitUy,  aud  which  must  greatly  expedite  civilization. 
Tliree  of  the  skulU  are  decidedly  ancient,  and  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  older  Jilorais  or  burial-places,  probably  afford 
correct  specimens  of  the  heads  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants^  before 
the  islands  were  discovered  by  Capt  lin  Cook.  TIjis  navigator 
found  tills  race  very  superior  to  most  of  the  other  savage  tribes 
which  he  visited;  and  the  advance  which  they  have  since  niude 
towards  civilization,  is  evinced  by  their  respectful  reception  of 
the  bodies  of  tlieir  king  and  queen,  who  had  died  in  London,  the 
appearanc<f  of  the  chiefs  in  English  mourning,  the  procession  to 
the  church,  and  d»e  high  improvement  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
community, —  circumstances  which  have  been  noticed  by  the 
public  papers,  and  are  given  more  in  detail  in  a  narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Blonde  Frigate  to  die  Sandwich  Islands,  published 
b  the  year  182G.* 

•  A  more  particular  account  nf  the  Sandwicti  lalandcn  will  be  found  in  the 
FhreDologiciy  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  42K 
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The  brains  of  the  difTerent  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  dltTer 
considerably  from  each  other,  but  a  common  type  charncterlzes 
them  all,  and  distinguishes  tbem  from  those  now  described.  Tlicy 
are  decidedly  larger  ihan  ibe  Hindoo,  Amer- 
ican ladian,  and  Negro  lieads;  and  this  in- 
dicales  superior  force  of  mental  character. 
The  portion  before  the  ear,  connected  with 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  coronal 
region,  or  llie  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, are  more  amply  developed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  base  and  posterior  inferior  parts  of  lite  baain,  the 
organs  of  the  animal  propensities*  lo  short,  they  indicate  a  higher 
natural  power  of  reflection^  and  a  greater  natural  tendency  to  jus- 
tice, bene%^oIence,  veneration,  and  refinement,  dmn  tfie  others. 
The  organs  in  which  tlje  European  brain  in  an  especial  degree 
excels  J  are,  Ideality,  Conscientiousness,  Causality,  and  Wit,  Tlje 
organs  of  these  faculties  are  almost  invariably  small  in  barbarous 
and  savage  tribes.  The  European  skull  belongs  to  the  Caucasian 
variety  of  Blumeiibaclji  which  he  considers  as  the  most  beauiifnl 
and  perfect  of  all  the  national  crania  in  the  world;  and  in  this  point 
be  and  the  phrenologists  agree*  The  cut  represents  a  Swiss  skull, 
which  is  not  large,  but  very  favorably  developed  in  the  region  of 
the  moral  sentiments.  If  the  space  above  the  asterisks,  Cautious- 
ness and  Causality,  he  compared  with  the  same  region  in  the  New 
Zealander  or  New  Hollander,  a  very  marked  inferiority  io  llie 
latter  will  be  ohsen^ed. 

The  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  appear,  from  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  art  and  science  left  behind  them,  to  have  been  a 
higldy  intelligent  and  civilized  people  :  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  liial 
t!ie  skulb  of  ancient  mummies  are  found  almost  invariably  to  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  those  of  modem  Europeans.  In  the  Society's 
collection,  there  are  two  skulls  of  mummies,  five  costs  of  the 
skulls  of  mummies,  and  I  have  seen  or  obtained  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  skulls  of  half  a  dozen  more ;— full  size,  large  devel- 
opement  before  the  ear,  and  broad  coronal  region,  characterize 
them  all ;  indicating  the  elements  of  a  superior  character. 
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The  Society  possesses  also  several  skulls  of  ANCIENT 
GREEKS.  They  are  lari^ev  and  exhibit  a 
favorable  developemenl  of  the  coronal  region 
and  intellect,  combined  wilh  large  organs  of 
the  propensities-  In  particular^  the  organs 
of  Conslrucliveness  and  Ideality  are  large, 
and  in  diis  respect,  I  hey  form  as  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  skolls  of  the  New  Hollanders, 
as  die  hov^els  of  die  latter  do  to  the  temples  and  works  of  art  of  the 
Greeks » 

These  facts  appear  to  indicate,,  that  w^hen  a  nation  is  independ- 
ent, and  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  judgment 
and  dispositions,  their  institutions  spring  from  the  pecuhar  mental 
constitution  which  ihey  have  received  from  nature,  and  diat  this 
constitution  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  developement  of  their 
brains.  Climate  and  other  external  causes  modify  to  some  extent 
the  effects  of  natural  endowment^  but  die  distinguishing  features  of 
each  people  seem  to  bear  a  more  direct  and  uniform  relation  to  the 
size  and  form  of  their  brain,  than  to  those  adventitious  circum- 
stances. Where  a  people  is  subjugated  by  a  foreign  power,  as 
the  Greeks  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Italians  by  the  Austrians,  die 
national  character  has  no  adequate  opportunity  of  unfolding  its 
peculiarities  ;  and  hence,  if  this  circumstance  is  overlooked,  die 
same  race  may  seem  to  present  different  characteristics  at  diHerent 
periods  of  their  history*  The  modern  Greeks,  it  was  lately  said, 
no  more  resemble  their  ancestors  than  the  Hindoos  the  Eiu*opeans; 
and  this  was  urged  as  an  insuperable  objecdon  against  Phrenology. 
Now,  however,  when  die  Turkish  yoke  is  loosened  so  as  to  allow 
the  native  qualities  to  shoot,  we  see  the  same  force  of  character, 
the  same  deliberate  and  determined  heroism,  the  same  capacity  for 
stratagem  in  war,  with  all  the  fickleness  and  proneness  to  dissen- 
sion, the  same  ascendency  of  po-ssion  which  distinguished  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  reappearing  in  their  descendants. 
Many  raiUions  of  Hindoos,  Africans,  and  American  Indians,  have 
been  for  ages  independent  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  displayed 
qualities  such  as  those  exhibited  by  independent  Europeans. 
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The  effects  of  temperament  are  distingiiishaMe  m  natiaial  skuBs. 
The  grain  of  the  New  Holland  skuUs  is  extremely  rougb  aod 
coane ;  that  of  the  Hindoos,  fine,  smooth,  and  compact,  more 
closeljr  resembling  ivory ;  the  Swiss  skuUs  are  open  and  soft  in 
the  grab,  while  the  Greek  are  closer  and  finer.  There  would  be 
a  ccMTespooding  quality  of  brain  in  the  individuals,  which  would 
influence  the  mental  character. 

The  Phrenological  Society  have  more  specimens  of  national 
skulls  than  are  here  noticed.  They  afford  interesti^  materials  for 
philosophical  reflection,  but  the  great  length  to  which  this  work  has 
extended,  compels  me  to  omit  the  notice  of  them.     (See  p.  583.) 

These  measurements  do  not  represent  the  size  of  any  oi^ans  in 
particular,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  p.  90.  They  are  btended  to 
indicate  whether  the  skulls  are  large  or  smaU.  They  do  not, 
however,  accomplish  this  object  successfully,  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  measuring  irregular  spheres  by  diameters.  Tbey 
are  therefore  uidications  merely  of  the  length  of  the  particular  lines 
stated  in  the  different  skulls  ;  from  which  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  skulls  may  be  formed.  A  scientific 
mode  of  measurement  is  much  wanted.  These  measurements  are 
taken  from  individual  skulls,  and  cannot  be  given  as  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  average  of  tlie  different  national  crania.  They  are, 
however,  an  approximalion  to  truth,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
interest  of  llie  investigation.  The  collection  is  still  too  limited  to 
enable  us  to  draw  average  results.  The  Negro  skull  is  a  very 
favorable  specimen,  and  the  Swiss  is  perhaps  under  the  average. 

The  real  characters  of  foreign  nations  will  never  be  philosophi- 
cally delineated,  until  travellers  shall  describe  their  temperaments, 
and  the  size  and  combinations  of  their  brains.  Blumenbacb's 
extensive  work  on  National  Crania  is  destitute  of  moral  interest, 
owing  to  his  omission  of  all  notice  of  the  characters  of  the  nations 
whose  heads  he  represents.  Donations  of  national  skulk  are  higlily 
esteemed  by  the  Phrenological  Society. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY  CONSIDERED. 

BLiTiXG  DOW  considered  die  elements  of  Phrenology,  I  shall 
notice  briefly  some  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 
These  shall  be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  actual 
opponents,  and  an  answer  shall  be  subjobed. 

Objection. — ^The  idea  of  ascribii^  difimnt  faculties  to  different 
parts  of  the  brain  is  not  new.  Many  authors  did  so  before  Dr. 
Gall ;  but  their  systems  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  which  proves 
that  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

•instrtr. — Dr.  Gall  himself  has  called  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers to  the  iact^  that  the  idea  alluded  to  is  very  ancient ;  he  has 
given  a  history  of  previous  opinions  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
brain ;  and  shown,  that  different  functions  have  been  attnbuted  to 
different  puts  of  it  for  centuries  past,  wluk  he  has  assigned  reasons 
for  these  ideas  blling  mto  oUivion.  Dr.  Spurxheim  in  his  woAs 
does  the  same ;  and,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  vii.  Art. 
S«  '*  An  Hbtorical  Notice  of  early  Opinions  concerning  the  bram" 
15  given,  accompanied  with  a  jJate  of  the  head,  drawing  it  marked 
out  into  different  organs  in  1562 :  it  b  copied  on  p.  30  of  this 
work.  The  diflerence,  however,  between  the  mode  of  proceeding 
of  prior  authors  and  that  of  Dr.  Gall,  is  so  great,  that  Afferent 
results  are  accounted  for.  Former  specuktors  ass^ned  to  certain 
mental  faculties  local  situations  in  the  brain,  on  accoum  of  the 
supposed  aptitude  of  the  place  to  the  fiKrulty.  Common  sense,  for 
example,  was  placed  in  the  forehead,  because  it  was  near  the  ejes 
and  nose ;  while  memory  was  lodged  m  the  cerebellum,  because  it 
by  like  a  store-house  behind,  to  receive  and  accommodate  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  tiD  required  to  be  brought  forth  for  use.  Thb  was 
not  philosophy.  It  was  the  human  imagination  constructing  man, 
instead  of  the  intellect  observing  how  the  Creator  had  constituted 
him.  Dr.  GaU  acted  on  difierent  principles.  He  did  not  assume 
any  mental  fS^ulues,  and  neither  did  he  assign  them  habitatioiis 
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in  the  brain  according  to  his  own  fancy*  On  the  cootraiy,  he 
observed^  ftrst^  the  tnanifestadons  of  mental  talents  and  disposftrons  ; 
and,  secandltf^  The  form  of  brain  which  accompanied  each  of 
lliese  when  strong  and  weak.  He  simply  reported  what  Nature 
had  done.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  his  method  of 
proceeding  and  diat  of  prior  authors,  as  beti\'een  that  of  Des 
Cartes  and  Newton ;  and  hence  it  is  equally  intelligible,  why  be 
should  be  successful  in  discovering  truth,  while  they  invented  only 
ingenious  errors* 

Objection, — It  is  ridiculous  to  stippose  that  the  mind  has  thirty- 
five  faculties  ;  why  not  fifty-five?  or  an  hundred  and  five?  Be- 
sides, the  phrenologists  have  been  continually  altering  the  ntrmber. 

t^nswer, — As  well  may  it  be  said  to  be  absurd,  that  we  should 
possess  exactly  five  senses  ;  why  not  ten,  or  fifteen?  The  phren- 
ologists deny  all  responsibility  for  the  number  of  the  faculties. 
They  admit  ncidier  fewer,  nor  a  greater  number,  than  they  find 
manifested  in  nature.  Besides,  authors  on  mental  philosophy  admit 
as  many,  and  some  more,  faculties  than  the  phrenologists.  Lord 
Karnes,  for  example,  admits  twenty  of  the  phrenological  facuhies  ; 
wliile  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  System,  ascribes  more  faculties 
to  the  mind  than  aie  enumerated  in  the  phrenological  works. ^  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  plircnological  facuhies  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  U  has  invariably  been  stated,  that  the  functions  of 
certain  portions  of  tlie  brain  remain  to  be  discovered  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  tliis  discovery  proceeds,  the  hst  of  mental  powers 
will  necessarily  be  augmented* 

Ofejedbn.  —  **  On  opening  the  skull,  and  examining  the  brain 
towards  tlie  surface,  where  the  organs  are  said  to  be  situated,  it 
seems  to  require  no  small  share  of  creative  fancy,  to  see  any  thing 
more  than  a  number  of  almost  similar  convolutions,  all  composed 
of  cineritious  and  medullary  substance,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
propordons^  and  all  exhibiting  as  little  difference  in  their  form  and 
struoture,  as  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine."     "  No  phrenologisi 
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has  ever  yet  observed  the  supposed  lines  of  distinction  betweea 
ihem  ;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured,  in  the  course 
of  his  dissections,  to  divide  a  hemispliere  of  the  brain  accurately 
into  any  such  nuniber  of  well  marked  aiid  specific  orgajis.*' 

This  objection  was  urged  by  the  lale  Dr,  Jolin  Barclay,  and  is 
answered  at  full  length  by  Dr-  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phrenological 
Transactions.  A  summary  only  of  his  observations  can  be  intro- 
duced here*  Firsi^  Although  llie  objection  were  literally  true,  it 
is  not  relevant ;  because  it  is  an  admitted  principle  of  physiology, 
that  the  form  and  structure  of  an  organ  are  not  sufficient  to  convey 
an  idea  of  its  functions  j  no  man  who  saw  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  a  nos- 
tril, for  llie  fii-st  lime  (supposing  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
so  situated),  could,  merely  by  looking  at  it,  infer  its  uses.  The 
most  expert  anatomist  had  looked  frequently  and  long  upon  a  bun- 
dle of  nervous  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  without  discov- 
ering tliat  one  set  of  them  was  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
another  tliat  of  feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  from  dieir  similarity  of 
appearance,  these  nerves  had,  for  ages,  been  regarded  as  possess- 
ing similar  functions.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  C.  Bell  and  Magendie 
have  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  lliat  they  possess  the  distinct 
functions  of  feeling  and  motion.  Mr,  BeU  has,  more  recently, 
proved,  that  another  nerve,  the  use  of  which  nobody  had  con- 
jectured from  its  structure,  serves  to  convey  lo  tlie  brain  intimation 
of  the  state  of  the  muscles,  so  tliat  there  is  now  evidence  of  the 
muscular  system  being  supplied  wiili  three  distinct  sets  of  nerves, 
having  separate  functions,  which  was  never  conjectured  from 
appearances*  These  discoveries  are  discussed  on  p.  51.  It  may 
therefore  competently  be  proved,  by  observation,  that  diff'erent 
parts  of  the  brain  have  distinct  functions,  although  it  were  true  that 
no  difference  of  structure  could  be  perceived. 

But,  2dlyy  it  is  not  the  fact  that  difference  of  appearance  is  not 
discoverable.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  anterior,  the  middle, 
and  posterior  lobes  of  the  human  brain  from  each  other  ;  and,  were 
they  shown  separately  to  a  skilful  phrenological  anatomist,  he  would 
never  take  one  for  the  other.  The  mental  manifestations  are  so 
different,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  lobes  predominate  in 
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size,  that  there  is  even  in  tliis  case  ample  room  for  establishing  the 
fundamental  proposiUon,  that  different  faciiUies  are  *!Onnected  with 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  Farther,  many  of  tl?j  organs  differ  so 
decidedly  in  appeai-ance,  that  they  could  be  pointed  out  by  it  alone. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  he  **  should  never  confound  the  organ  of 
Jlmaiictnes^  with  that  of  Philoprogenitiveness ;  or  Philoprogeni* 
tivencss  with  that  of  SEcrttiveness  ;  or  the  organ  of  the  desire  to 
acqtiire  with  that  of  Benevoknce  or  F^cneratmn  ;"  and,  after  having 
seen  Dr.  Spurzheim 's  dissections  of  the  brain,  I  bear  my  humble 
lestiraony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Even  an  ordinary  observ- 
er, who  takes  a  few  good  casts  of  the  brain  in  his  hand,  may  satisfy 
himself  that  the  aolerior  lobe,  for  example,  uniformly  presents 
convolutions  different  in  appearance,  direction,  and  size  from  those 
of  the  middle  lobe;  while  the  latter,  towrnds  the  coronal  surface, 
uniformly  presents  convolutions  differing  in  appearance  and  direc- 
tion from  those  of  the  posterior  lobe  ;  and,  above  all,  the  cere- 
bellum, or  organ  of  ^^mativeness^  is  not  only  widely  different  in 
structure,  but  is  separated  by  a  strong  membrane  from  all  other 
organs,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  of  them.  Difference 
of  appearance,  therefore,  being  absolutely  demonstrable,  there  is 
much  better  reason  on  the  side  of  the  phrenologists  for  presuming 
difference  of  function,  than  on  dial  of  the  opponents  for  maintain- 
ing unity. 

3<//y,  It  IS  itdmitted  tliat  the  organs  are  not  perceived  lo  be 
separated  ir  the  brain  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation;  but  those 
persons  who  have  either  seen  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissect  tlie  brain,  or 
have  attended  minutely  to  its  impressions  on  the  skull,  will  support 
ine  in  testifying,  that  the  forms  of  the  organs  are  disdnguishable, 
and  that  the  mapping  out  is  founded  in  nature.  To  bring  this  to 
the  test,  the  student  has  only  to  obser\*e  die  appearance  of  any- 
particular  organ  in  a  state  of  hrge  developemeni,  the  surrounding 
oi^ans  being  small ;  the  form  will  tlien  be  distinctly  visible.  Tliis 
subject  is  discussed  at  more  length  on  p.  86* 

L    Objection. — All  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  injured  or  destroyed 
ithout  the  mental  faculties  being  affected. 
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Jlnncer. — The  assertion  is  denied  :  There  is  no  philosophical 
eirideace  for  It.  The  sobject  fs  discussed  at  length  by  Dr*  A, 
Combe,  in  die  Phrenological  Transactions,  and  in  a  subsecjuent 
part  of  this  work-  Tlie  objeclton  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
persons  who  have  considered  the  cases,  witti  the  answers  to  diem. 

Objection. — The  world  has  gone  on  well  enoygh  with  liie 
philosophy  of  mind  iL  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  is  conse- 
crated by  great  and  venerable  names,  while  Pbrenolo^  has  neither 
symmetr)^  of  structure,  beauty  of  arrangement,  nor  the  suffrages  of 
the  Ifarned  to  recommend  it.  Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men — 
persons  without  scientific  or  philosophical  reputations.  They  are 
not  entitled  therefore,  to  challenge  the  regard  of  ihose  who  have 
higher  studies  to  occupy  iheir  attention.  They  complain  diat  only 
ridicule  and  abuse  are  directed  against  diem,  and  that  no  one 
ventures  to  challenge  their  principles  or  refute  their  facts  ;  but  they 
do  not  yet  stand  high  euoiigli  in  public  esteem  to  give  them  a  right 
to  expect  any  other  treatment 

mSniwer. — The  world  has  not  gone  on  well  enough  without 
Phrenology.  A  fierce  and  universal  conflict  of  opinions  on  many 
importanl  subjects  connected  with  mind  is  maintained,  which  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  settled  till  the  true  philosophy  of  man  shall  be 
discovered  and  understood.  Education  and  social  mslitulions  also 
rest  in  many  respects,  on  imperfect  foundations,  in  consequenee  of 
this  ignorance  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  mankind  require  noiliing 
more  urgently  than  a  sound,  practical,  and  ratioijal  system  of  men- 
tal philosophy  :  moreover  Phrenology  being  a  new  science,  it 
follows  that  men  who  possess  reputation  in  physiolop^y  or  mental 
philosophy  would  appear  to  lose  rather  than  gain  renown,  were 
they  to  confess  their  present  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  is  a  necessarv  prelude  to  their 
adoption  of  Phrenolog^y  ;  and  the  subject  does  not  lie  directly  in 
the  department  of  other  scientific  men.  In  this  manner  it  hap* 
pens,  oddty  enough,  that  those  who  are  most  direcdy  called  upon 
by  their  situation  to  exatnine  the  science,  are  precisely  daose  to 
whom  i^  triumph  would  prove  most  humiliating.     Locke  humor- 
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ously  observes  on  a  similar  occasion^  *'  Would  it  not  be  an  insuf- 
ferable  thmg  for  a  learned  professor,  and  that  which  his  scarlet 
would  blush  at,  to  have  his  authoriiy  of  forty  years  standing, 
wrou^l  out  of  hard  rock,  Greek  and  Laiin,  vvidi  no  snull  expense 
of  lime  and  candle,  and  con6rnied  by  general  tradition,  and  a 
reverend  beard,  in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  no\^elist? 
Can  any  one  expect  that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  dial  what 
be  taught  his  scholars  thirty  years  ago  was  all  error  and  mistake, 
and  ilia  I  he  sold  them  hard  words  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What 
probabilities,  I  say,  are  stifficient  to  prevail  in  such  a  case  ?  And 
who  ever,  by  the  jnost  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to 
disrobe  him^df  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions  and  pretences  to 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  whh  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  lime 
been  laboring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  stark-naked  in  quest  of 
tresh  notions  ?  All  the  arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little 
able  to  prevail  as  ihe  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  wiih  his 
cloak,  wbicii  he  held  only  the  faster*"*  Human  nature  is  the  same 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Locke ;  and  it  is  extremely  seldom  that  new 
and  importnnl  philosophical  discoveries  are  embraced  by  men  whose 
minds  have  long  been  occupied  by  established  notions.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr,  Joseph  Black,  the  late  celebrated  professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Edinburgh,  to  Lavoisier,  not  only  shows  how  dlffirult 
it  is  to  embrace  new  fundamental  doclrlnes,  but  also  liolds  out  a  les* 
son  of  candor  which  some  of  the  opponents  of  Pbi'enology  would 
not  be  disgraced  by  imitating  t — "  For  thirty  years,"  says  Dr* 
Black,  ''  I  taught  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston  \  ten  years  of  which 
time  I  cond>aied  your  discoveries.  That  barrier  to  every  improve- 
ment, prejudice,  i^equired  ten  whole  years — ^  second  siege  of  Troy 
- — before  it  could  be  subdued.  1  now^  see,  clear  ns  the  noon-day, 
the  truth  of  the  new  system.  I  have  begun  to  teach  it  ;  and  the 
young  students,  having  no  prejudices  to  overcome,  are  every  one 
of  them  delighted  with  its  simplicity  and  truth.  Your  new  terms 
are  already  famihar  to  ibem."t 

There    is,    however,  another  answer  to  the  present   objection* 

"Bookiv.  c.  20,  i€Ct.  11. 

f  Kdgeworlh  on  ProfeMional  Educatio»|  p.  235. 
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cation  with  external  nature,  and  mamtains  thai  ihb  fact  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  materialism.  In  this  1  agree  with  iiim  ;  but  I 
cannot  perceive  how  it  should  lead  nearer  to  this  resuU,  to  hold 
that  each  faculty  raanifesis  itself  by  a  psirtlciilar  organ,  than  lo 
believe  that  the  whole  miud  acts  on  external  objects  by  nieans  of 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  brmn.  In  short,  in  whatever  point 
of  view  the  system  is  regarded,  whetlier  as  true  or  false,  the  objec- 
tion of  materialbm  is  futile  and  linphilosoplHcal  ;  and  one  must 
regret  that  it  should  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  name  of 
religion,  because  every  imbecile  and  unfounded  attack  against  pliil- 
osophy,  made  in  this  sacred  name,  tends  to  diminish  tlie  respect 
with  which  it  ought  always  to  be  invested. 

The  question  of  materialism  itself,  however,  as  a  point  of 
abstract  discussion,  bus  of  late  excited  considerable  attention  ;  and 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  its  general  merits.  In  entering  on 
the  subject,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  point  in  dispute,  and  of  the  real  effect  of  our  decision  upon  ii. 
The  question  then  is,  Whether  tlie  suh^tanct  of  which  the  thinking 
principle  is  composed  be  matter  or  spirit  ?  And  the  effect  of  our 
decision,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  that  sub- 
Uancty  whatever  it  is,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant 
with,  or  adverse  to,  a  fact  in  nature  over  vvhicii  we  have  no  con- 
trol. Mind,  with  ail  its  faculties  and  functions,  has  existed  5ince 
the  creation,  and  will  exist  UJl  the  human  race  becomes  extinct, 
and  no  opinion  of  man,  concerning  the  cause  of  its  phenotnena^ 
can  have  the  least  influence  over  that  cause  itself.  The  mind  is 
invested  by  nature  with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  inese  it 
wiO  possess,  and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  speak, 
and  write  wliat  they  will,  concerning  its  substance.  If  ihe  Author 
of  Nature  has  invested  the  mind  with  tlie  quality  of  endless  exist- 
ence, it  will,  to  a  cerlainty,  flourish  in  immortal  youth,  in  spite  of 
every  appearance  of  premature  decay.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand. 
Nature  has  limited  its  existence  to  Uiis  passing  scene,  and 
decreed  that  it  shall  perish  for  ever  when  the  animating  principle 
passes  from  the  body,  then  all  our  conjectures,  arguments,  discus- 
sionsj  and  assertions^  respecting  its  immortality,  will  not  add  one 
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assertion f  tlmt  no  men  of  noie  have  embraced  Plirenology,  is  not 
supported  by  fact.  In  the  New  Montlily  Magazine  for  January, 
1S23,  it  is  said,  '^  Tliere  are  maoy  men  here  (Paris)  amongst  the 
most  eminent  for  their  medical  and  physiological  knowledge,  who, 
though  differing  widely  upon  other  sciemific  topics,  yet  agree  in 
saying,  that  there  is  much  not  only  of  probtibiliry,  biU  of  truihy  in 
the  system  of  Gall.'*  Professor  Ucelli  of  Florence  has  recently 
sacrtficed  his  acadeinicaJ  chair  for  Phrenology.  Besides,  ihe  writ- 
ings of  the  phrenologists  will  bear  a  comparison  in  point  of  skill, 
extent  of  information,  correctness  of  logic,  and  profundity  of 
thought,  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  opponents. 


Objection. — Ail  the  disciples  of  Phrenology  are  persons  ignorant 
of  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  delude  lawyers,  divines,  find 
merchants,  who  know  nothing  about  the  brain  j  but  all  medical 
men,  and  especially  teachers  tS  anatomy,  are  so  well  aware  of  I  lie 
fallacy  of  their  doctrines,  tliat  no  impression  is  made  on  them. 
They  laugh  at  the  discoveries  as  dreams. 

^^nswer, — This  objection,  like  many  others,  is  remarkable  more 
for  boldness  than  uuih.  For  my  own  part,  before  adopting 
Phrenology,  I  saw  Dr.  Barclay,  and  other  anatomical  professors, 
dissect  ihe  brain  repeatedly,  and  heard  them  declare  its  functions 
to  be  an  enigma,  and  acknowledge  that  tljeir  whole  information  con- 
cerning it  consisted  of  '*  names  w about  meaning."'  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, in  an  article  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  No.  94.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^,  quoted  on  p,  42,  of  this  work,  that  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  anatomists,  and  that  their 
mode  of  dissecting  it  is  absurd.  This  circumstance,  therefore, 
puts  the  whole  faculty,  who  have  not  studied  phrcnologically, 
completely  out  of  ihe  field  as  authorities.  The  factj  however,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  objection*  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzbeim  are  now^  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  ad- 
mirable anatomists  of  the  brain,  even  by  those  who  disavow  their 
physiology  ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  out  of  SB 
members,  there  are  13  doctors  in  medicine,  and  11  surgeons,  a 
proportion  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  medical  profession 
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wbat  we   feel,   we    discover   nothing   concerning   die    nalare   or 
essence  of  the  thinking  being.    We  do  not  feel  a  spiritual  substance 
stirring  within   us,   and   elaborating    sentiment  and   thought ;   and 
neither  do  we  feel  a  material  substance  producing  the^e  effects, 
We  are  conscious  of  feelings  and   einotionSj  of  friendships  and 
attachments,    of    high   conceptions    and   glorious    thoughts ;    but 
whether  these  originate  from  mailer  or  spirit ;  whether  ihe    first 
embryo  substance  of  reflection  dwelt  lowly  in  ihe  dust,  or  soared 
a  pure   ethereal    essence  amid   the   regions   of  boundless  space, 
before  it  was  consiiiuted  a  part  of  us  ;  whether   God,  in  creating 
man,  was  pleased  to  invest  his  material  organs  with  the   property 
of  thoiighi,  or  to  infuse  into  liini  a  portion  of  immaterial  6re  ; — on 
all  these  points  Consciou^ess  gives  us  no  information*     A  great 
deal  of  popular  delusion,  indeed,  has  been  kept  alive  on  this  point, 
by  the  fact  being  ovei looked,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
operations  of  the  brain.     Men  in  general,  because  they  are  seosi 
ble  only  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  not  of  the  movements  of  an; 
material  organ  performing  these  acts  of  the  mind,  imagine  that  it  ii 
necessarily  an  hnmaterial  substance,  which  is  thinking  and  feelir 
within  ihem  ;  but  ihey  are  equally  unconscious  of  ilie  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  they  might  as  well  imagine  tiiat 
their  legs  and  arms  are  moved,  not  by  material  organs,  but  by  the 
direct  impulse  of  spirit,  as  entertain  the  su|inosition  to  question. 
In  short,  the  truly  philosophical  conclusion  is,  that,  by  means  of 
conscioumtssy  we  are  unable  to  discover  of  what  substance   the 
thinking  principle  is  composed* 

Does  observation^  then,  throw  a  stronger  and  steadier  light  upon 
this  long  agitated  question ?  Tlie  mental  organs,  while  in  healtli| 
and  in  the  natural  stale  in  which  tlieir  functions  are  most  perfectly 
performed,  are  complefely  hid  from  inspection.  No  eye  can  pen- 
etrate the  intcgumenrs  of  the  head,  the  tables  of  the  skull,  the  dura 
maier^  and  the  pia  matery  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  operations  per- 
formed in  the  brain,  while  the  thoughts  run  high,  and  the  senti- 
ments swell  with  emotion  ;  and  when  external  injury  or  disease 
fetnoves  these  coverings,  the  mind  does  not  disport  in  all  the  vigor 
of  its  healthy  action.     Besides,  even  when  all  these  external  obsta* 
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cles  to  inspect  ton  are  removed^  still  it  is  only  iho  surface  of  the 

convolutions  which  h  perceived,  and  tlie  souJ  may  be  enthroned 
in  the  long  fibres  which  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  medulla 
oblangalay  or  tliought  may  be  ehiboraled  there,  and  sill  I  evade 
detection.  It  wfll  be  said,  however,  tliat  death  will  solve  the 
question,  and  allow  the  whole  secrets  of  the  sou!  to  be  disclosed  j 
but,  aJas!  wlien  tlie  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat^  and  the  lungs  no 
longer  play,  the  brain  presents  noifiing  to  our  contemplation,  but 
an  inert  mass,  of  a  soft  and  fibrous  texture^  in  which  no  thoue;ht  can 
be  discerned,  and  no  sentiment  ]>erceivedi  and  in  which  also  no 
spirit  or  immaterial  substance  can  be  traced  ;  so  that  from  inspect- 
ing it  even  imagjnaiion  receives  no  food  for  conjecture,  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  immaterial  guest  while  life  and  health 
yet  animated  its  folds. 

Observation,  therefore,  reveals  as  little  in  regard  to  the  substance 
of  the  mind,  as  does  reflection  on  consciousness  ;  and  as  no  other 
modes  of  arriving  at  certain  knowledge  are  open  to  man,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  ap()ears  to  be  placed  completely  beyond  his 
reach.  In  short,  to  use  an  observation  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Nature- 
has  given  man  faculties  fitted  to  observe  phenomena  as  they  at 
esent  exist,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  ihcm  ;  but  has 
lenied  to  him  powers  fitted  to  discover,  as  a  matter  of  direct  per- 
eption,  either  tlie  beginuiug,  or  the  end,  or  the  essence,  of  any 
bing  under  the  sun  ;  we  may  amuse  our  imagination  with  conjee- 
res,  but  will  never  arrive  at  truth,  when  we  stray  into  ihese  inter- 
licted  regions. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  only  unimportant, 
J)ut  it  is  impossible  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  no  idea  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  that  which  supposes  the  dignity  and  future 
destiny  of  man  as  an  immortal  being,  lo  depend,  of  necessiiy,  oa 

ftbe  substance  of  which  he  is  made. 

Let  us  allow  to  the  materialist,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 

[brain  is  the  mind,  and  that  medullary  matter  thinks, — What  then? 
If,  in  fact,  it  does  so,  it  must  be  the  best  possible  substance  for 
thinking,  jtist  because  the  Creator  selected  it  for  the  purpose, 
and  endowed  it  with  this  property.     In  this  argument,  tlie  rdigiotis 
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coDstanily  forget,  that  ihe  same  oM.Nt potent  hand  made  ihe  brain 
that  created  the  mind  and  ihe  universe  itself,  and  ihatj  in  the  dedi- 
catioa  of  every  cerebral  convolutioo  to  its  objects,  be  ^ey  ibiok- 
ing  or  any  other  process,  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  as  certainly  exer- 
cbed,  as  in  impressing  motion  on  the  planets,  or  infusing  hght  and 
heat  into  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  dt  facto ^  GO0  has  made  the  brain' 
to  ihink,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  exquisitefy  and  perfectly 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  His  objects  in  creating  man  uill 
not  be  defeated,  on  account  of  His  having  chosen  a  wrong  sub- 
stance^ out  of  which  to  constitute  the  thinking  principle.  Bui  what 
are  His  objects  in  creating  man  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  jet  of  the 
quesdou  at  once.  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  is  said,  founds  no  moral  doc- 
trine on  his  opinions  regarding  the  essence  of  llie  mind  ;  but  other 
materialists,  who  make  these  opinions  the  foundation  of  atheism, 
wish  us  lo  believe  that  the  best  evidence  of  tlie  Divine  intention  in 
creating  the  human  sou!,  is  to  be  found  by  discovering  (he  Bub^^ 
stance  of  which  it  is  made  ;  and  they  insinuate,  that,  if  it  be  consli-^ 
luted  of  a  very  refined  and  dignified  material,  the  conclusion  neces-] 
sarily  follows,  that  it  is  intended  for  magnificent  destinies,  while,  if] 
it  be  composed  of  a  rude  and  vulgar  stuff,  it  must  be  intended  only! 
to  crawl  on  this  filthy  world.  Here,  however,  sense  and  logic ^ 
equally  fail  them  ;  for  no  principle  in  philosophy  is  more  certain 
than  that  tte  cannot  infer  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  substance 
of  anv  thing  for  what  ends  it  is  fitted.  Exhibit  to  a  human  being 
everv  variety  of  imaginable  essence,  and  if  you  allow  him  to  know 
no  more  of  its  properties  than  he  can  discover  from  examining  its 
constituent  parts,  he  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  telling  whether  it 
is  calculated  to  endure  for  a  day,  or  last  to  eternity.  The  materi- 
alist, therefore,  is  not  entitled,  even  from  ilie  supposed  admission 
that  medullary  matter  thinks,  to  conclude  that  the  human  being  is 
not  immortal  and  responsible.  The  true  way  of  discovering  for 
what  end  man  has  been  created,  is  to  look  to  the  qtmliiies  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed,  trusting  that  the  substance  of  which 
he  is  composed  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  objects  of  his  creation. 
Now,  w*hen  we  Inquire  into  his  qualities,  we  find  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple in  him  to  diifer,  not  only  in  degree^  but  in  kind,  from  that  of 
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me  lower  animals.  The  latter  have  do  faculty  of  justice,  to  indl-* 
cate  to  them  dial  the  unrestralnetl  maoifesiaiioii  of  Destruc  liven  ess 
or  Acquibitiveiiess  is  wrong  ;  ihey  have  no  seiitimenl  of  Veneralion 
to  prompt  tljem  to  seek  a  God  whom  tliey  may  adore  ;  they  have 
no  faculty  of  Hope,  poiiiUiig  out  futurity  as  an  object  of  ceaseless 
aoKtety  and  conteni|j]atton,  and  leadiiis;  them  to  desire  a  life  beyond 
the  grave  ;  and,  mdeed,  the  coovolu lions  of  ilie  brain j  which  in 
man  form  the  or§ans  of  these  senlimenrs,  appear  not  to  exist  in  Uie 
lower  animals,  Those  organs  also,  which  in  man  serve  to  manifest 
the  facuhies  of  Rellection,  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  eminenily 
deficient,  and  iheir  understanding,  in  exact  correspondence  with  this 
fact,  is  so  limited  as  to  be  satisfied  with  little  knowledge,  and  to 
be  insensible  to  the  comprehensive  design  and  glories  of  creailon. 
Man,  tlien^  being  endowed  with  qualities  which  are  denied  to  the 
lower  creamresj  we  are  entitled,  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  f^^e^~ 
/to  A I  the  subject  being  beyond  the  region  of  the  external  senses,  to 
conclude,  on  principles  truly  philosophic,  tliat  he  is  designed  for 
another  atid  a  higher  destiny  dian  is  to  be  allotted  to  ihem,  what- 
ever he  the  essence  of  his  mind. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  dispose  of  an  objection,  which 
was  long  ago  stated  by  Dr.  Barclay,  and  has  since  been  rcptrated 
by  many  other  opponents,  and  yet  is  in  itself  very  absurd.  Di\ 
Barclay's  hypolJiesis  is  that  the  mind  fashions  the  organs.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  the  substance  of  which  the  mind  is 
composed,  it  is  equally  impraciicable  to  tell  whether  the  facuhies 
determine  the  size  of  the  organs,  or  the  organs  limit  the  power  of 
the  faculties.  Some  of  die  diiliculiies  with  which  Dr,  Barclay's 
notions  are  beset  are  the  following :  If  tlie  immaterial  mind  fash- 
ions the  organs,  then  God  bestows  idiotic  minds,  insane  minds, 
stupid  minds,  and  viciously  disposed  minds,  on  diilerent  individuals; 
and  ihesc  make  bad  organs, ^a  doctrine  which  appears  fully  more 
objeciionable  ihan  ihe  theory^  that  the  mind  itself,  in  all  individuals 
is  perfect ;  but  that  the  manifestations  of  it^  dispositions  and  pow- 
ers, in  this  life,  are  affected  by  the  state  of  the  organs  with  which 
it  is  connected.  On  ihe  former  supposition  human  efforts  can  do 
nothing  to  ameliorate  the  condiiioti  of  tlie  mind  ;  for  the  immaterial 
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principle  is  b€yond  our  reach,  mod  uotil  «re  hkmSI^  it  mo  elisnge  im 
the  organs  can  lake  place.  On  the  latief  bjrpoihesis  we  m  aooour- 
aged,  wkh  hopes  of  success  to  do  our  beft ;  for  it  tMomes  tlut  tlie 
mind  hi  all  indiviiluals  is  souod,  «iid  that  the  uBpafeedoBi  fie  m 
ihe  organs,  which  are  subject  to  aiodtfication  hj  means  of  prop^a- 
tion  and  exercise,  in  other  words  by  edocatioo.  Aceoidiog  to  tbk 
view,  also,  insanity  is  not  a  disease  of  the  immaternl  prioeiple,  bm 
an  affection  of  the  organs,  which  may  be  cured  by  medicine. — 
Phren.  Journ.  Vol.  ii.  p*  140. 
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Or  all  the  arguments  ndvanced  for  tJie  subrersion  of  Phrenol- 
ogy^ not  one  lias  been  niore  frequently  or  more  coofidendy  urged, 

than  that  which  rests  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the  brain  bavtog,  in 
various  instances,  been  woynded  or  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  partj 
without  in  any  degree  ijupeding  the  usual  operations  of  mind. 
When  narrowly  examined,  however,  this  objection  proves  to  be  at 
variance  wilh  the  views  of  those  w^!jo  maintain  it,  and  corapJeteJy 
demonstrative  of  dieir  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
against  which  it  is  directed.  '^  The  system  of  Grail  and  Spiirz- 
heim,"  it  is  said,  '^however  ingenious  or  amusing  in  tlieory  it  may 
be,  is  annihilafed  by  the  comrnonest  reference  to  fact.  Experi- 
ence has  sliown  us,  that  a  man  may  hve  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of 
his  iutellectiml  facultiat.nkhou^h  n  part  of  his  bj-ain  is  destroyed 
by  disease*  Portions  of  I  he  brain,  various  in  situation  and  size, 
hay^  been  fonnd  lo  have  been  entirely  disorganized,  yet  no  single 
power  of  the  mind  was  impaired^  even  to  the  verj'  day  of  the 
patjent*s  dealh.  It  would  be  dillicnlt  to  find  any  one  poriha  of 
ibc  brain,  that  has  not,  in  some  case  or  another,  been  deranged  in 
Its  stmciurc,  without  injury  to  the  mrnd.  Certainly,  of  the  parts 
specified  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  one  has,  in  its  turn*  been 
found  wanting,  without  any  deficiency  in  that  intelkctual  fiiculiy 
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ViUch  they  would  represent  it  eiiher  to  produce  or  sustaSo*''* 
Such  are  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  learned  and  respectable,  though 
prejudiced  opponent  j  and  although  others  might  be  quoted,  who  go 
still  farlhcr  tlian  Im  does,  I  mil  ready  to  admit,  that,  if  ibe  state- 
ments here  recorded  were  is  clearly  substantiated  as  they  were 
sweepingly  made,  neilJier  ihe  system  of  philosophy  which  we  adro* 
cate,  nor  any  other  which  acknowledges  ilie  necessity  of  the  inter- 
vention of  a  material  instrument  for  the  manifestation  of  the  mind, 
could  possibly  survive  for  a  day. 

At  first  sigh!,  the  foregoing  objection  appears  to  be  highly 
plausible  and  relevant ;  and  coming  as  it  generally  does,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who, 
naturally  enough,  are  supposed  to  be  best  qualified  to  judge,  it  k 
received  by  many  with  implicit  confidence,  and  thus  operates  u|>on 
tlieuj  with  all  the  force  of  truth;  and,  in  fact,  to  those  who  are  alike 
ignorant  of  Anatomy  and  of  Phrenology,  and  who,  therefore,  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  force,  it  does  pre- 
sent a  very  formidable  aspect.  As,  however,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  both  these  sciences,  and  who  are  consequently 
better  qualified  to  judge  correctly,  the  very  facts  upon  which  the 
objections  are  grounded,  seem,  instead  of  invalidating  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  the  new  philosophy,  to  be  cleaily  and  unequiv- 
ocally demonstrative  of  their  truth;  it  may  be  useful  to  state  such 
an  abstract  of  the  evidence  itself,  as  shall  enable  even  the  unpro- 
fessional reader  to  determine  how  far  it  authorizes  the  inferences 
which  have  been  deduced  from  it  by  our  opponents.  Widi  tins 
iateniion,  1  shall  first  make  some  observations  on  the  testimony 
offered  of  the  alleged  integrity  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  in  cases 
of  extensive  injury  of  the  braiu  ;  and  then  examine  anatomically, 
bow  far  the  extent,  situation,  and  nature  of  the  itjjuries  sustained  in 
tlie  cases  alluded  to,  authorize  us  to  infer  the  partial  or  total  destruc- 
tion of  any  individual  phrenological  organ  ;  andj  lastly,  I  shall  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  from  noticing  the  effects  of  its  injuries, — a  mode  of 
proceeding  lately  recommended  from  high  authority. 
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ular  study 9  are  agreed  either  upoo   die  number  or  nature   of  the 
primittve   menial  powers,     MQt!li  less,   then,  can  we  expect   the 

surgeon*  engaged  in  the  htirry  of  general  praiHit'e,  to  be  belter 
informed.  *'  Certaia  crutle  ideas,''  says  llje  Edinburgh  Ilevieweri 
'n  liis  notice  of  Sir  E,  Home's  paper  on  ibe  Funrlions  of  the 
Brain,  '*  are  atlac bed  to  the  words  [ntdleciual  Fmalues;  a  vague 
conjecture  arises  as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  these  facnltles*^^* 
How^  tiien,  I  would  ask,  can  any  one  certify,  even  after  the 
most  scrupulous  filleniion,  tlial  all  ibe  powers  of  llie  mind  are 
retained,  when  be  is  ignorant  wliat  these  pOAvers  are  ?  When  be  is 
ignorant-,  for  instance,  whether  the  propensities  of  Destmcliveness, 
Acfjuisitiveness,  or  Secretiveness  exist,  and  whedier  the  seudments 
of  Veneration,  Hope  or  Conscientiousness,  are  priniilive  emotions* 
Tbe  state  of  these,  and  other  feelings  and  propensities,  proved  by 
Phreoo!ogy  to  be  primitive,  is  never  once  alhided  to  in  ibe  history 
of  injuries  of  tbe  brain;  and,  consequently,  for  any  thing  we  are  told 
to  the  contrary,  ihey,  along  with  dieir  respective  organs,  might 
have  been  entirely  weanling,  in  every  one  of  the  cases  which  are 
advanced  as  instances  of  entiie  possession  of  tbe  faculties.  The 
opponents  never  speak  of  any  except  inteliectnal  faculties  ;  and  in 
expecting  lesion  of  these  powers,  when,  for  instance,  it  is  only  the 
c(;rebellinTi,  or  posterior  lobes  of  tbe  brain,  ibat  are  diseased,  they 
display  at  once  tlieir  own  ignorance  of  tbo  nature  and  number  of 
the  primitive  faculties,  and  ibeir  most  profound  ignorance  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  impugn.  If  any  injnry  occurs  in  that  portion 
of  the  brain  lying  under  the  most  prominent  part  of  ilie  parietal 
bone,  which  tbe  phrenologist  stales  to  be  tbe  organ  of  Cautious- 
ness, and  if  we  be  in  doubt  as  to  llie  accuracy  of  the  fuuction 
assigned  to  it,  and  wish  lo  have  our  observations  coutirmed  or  refut- 
ed by  the  phenomena  attending  such  a  case,  one  woukl  naturally 
suppose  that,  as  ihe  organs  are  all  double,  w^e  would  begin  by 
observing,  whether  the  corresponding  portion  of  brain  on  tbe  oppo- 
site side  partook  in  the  disorganization  or  not ;  and  tLat  we  would 
then  proceed  to  investigate  tlie  state  of  that  particular  faculty,  01 
which  these  parts  constitute  the  organs,  and  thus  ascertaio  whether 
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ol'  Caauousoess  ever  remained  undiminished,  where, 
^  '^^'^wai  of  «^  *''«^*^'  '^  *^^^'  according  to  the  ordinary 
*^  ^r  aniiiud  economy,  to  have  been   either   impaired,  or 
Jgiri  ot  ^"^  ^ 

*^       i^pf  proceeding,  plara  and  simple  as  it  appears,  is  not 
^fsaed  by  *^*  opponents   of  Phrenology.      The   opponent 
^  ^^cvef^od  does  not  inquire,  whether  it  is  one  side  only,  or 
K  tideB   «^bich  are  diseased:   he  makes  no  inquiry  about   the 
vjlocfl  or  absence  of  the  manifestations  of  the  sentiment  of  Cau- 
^^^^:  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  stale  of  the  intellectual 
"  irtf»>  ^^^  ^^"^^  Phrenology  most  distinctly  teaches  that  that 
LnoftbB  brain  has  no  direct  connexion;  and  finding  none  of  the 
Ljiies  which  lie  calls  Attention,  Perception,  Memory  or  Imag- 
imtioo  it  all  impaired,  he,  with  great  confidence,  concludes,  that 
^  part  in  question  cannot  be  the  organ  of  Cautiousness;  and  so 
g^ied  is  he  with  his  own  reasoning,  that  he  thinks  himself  enti- 
j^  10  ridicule  those  who  do  not  see  its  cogency  as  clearly  as  he 
j0£»s  himself.     On  any  other  subject,  this  mode  of  reasoning  would 
^  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  very  blameablc  and  lamenta- 
ble degree  of  ignorance;  but  such  was  once  the  state  of  the  public 
ypind,  that,  when  directed  against  Phrenology,  it  was  hailed  almost 
^h'crsally  as  highly  philosophical  and  satisfactory-. 

SroD  supposing,  however,  that  the  number  of  primitive  faculties 
^f^  known,  still  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  cases  not  c\  - 
^mied,  with  a  view  "specially  to  this  physiological  inquir}';"  for 
^ih'  experience  proves,  that  whenever  a  patient  is  able  to  return  a 
y^rional  answer  to  any  simple  question  about  his  health,  the  surgeon 
f^fO^  attendants,  whose  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  point,  in\  a- 
^V«ly  speak  of  him  as  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  although 
]^  if  as  unable  to  think  or  reason  on  any  serious  subject,  with  his 
l^.if«lomed  energy  and  facility,  as  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  patient  is 
10  tvitk  with  his  accustomed  vigor.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the 
forrntt*  niny  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  just  as 
tV  HM^^>  merely  because  he  can  drag  himself  across  a  room,  may 
^  ^  10  possess  tlie  power  of  muscular  motion  ;  but  then  the 
j,^^r  of  exercising  the  faculties  maybe,  and  is,  as  much  dimin- 
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islied  in  llie  one  case,  as  ilmi  of  using  Uie  muscles  in  Uie  other* 
Eren  take  a  convalescent  from  any  acute  disease,  in  which  ibere 
has  been  no  particular  all ec lion  of  tlie  brain,  and  introduce  a  subject 
which  ref|uires  a  train  of  thinking,  und  concentration  of  mind,  lo 
which,  In  hecddi,  he  is  fully  equal,  so  far  (rom  retaining  his  powers 
undiminished,  he  will  soon  be  reminded  of  bis  enfeebled  state,  by 
painful  confusion  in  the  head,  and  otlier  disagreeable  symptoms. 
But,  confine  his  atiention  to  any  thing  wbich  requires  no  e^ort  on 
Ins  part,  atid  you  benefit  rather  llian  harm  him  by  such  exercise, 
for  il  is  iJjen  suited  to  the  diminished  vigor  of  his  mind.  Now, 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  discourse  which  llie  judicious  surgeon 
permits  to  his  patient,  and  from  it  alone  he  forms  bis  own  opinion 
of  the  state  of  die  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  a  person  in  such  stale  is 
uniformly  said  '^lo  retain  his  faculties,"  &c.  In  like  manner,  the 
convalescent,  gouty  or  rheumatic  patient,  if  gently  exercised  by 
strolling  about  liis  room,  reaps  benefit  and  strength  ;  but  suppose 
you  force  blm  lo  an  effort  beyond  what  bis  muscular  energy  is 
calculated  to  support,  the  same  bad  effect  is  produced  as  in  the 
case  of  die  mind,  and  as  well  might  ibis  person  be  said  to  retatn 
his  power  of  voluntar)^  motion  undiminished,  as  the  oilier  all  his 
force  of  intellect  unimpaired* 

That  the  evidence  as  to  the  slate  of  llie  mind,  after  wounds  or 
alteration  of  the  cerebral  mass,  is  really  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
may  easily  be  shown  from  Dr.  Ferriar*s  paper,  and  from  tlie  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  ibe  text-books  of  iho  opponents.  Besides  the 
objection  of  extreme  latitude  ir^such  expressions,  as  '*no  loss  of 
sensibility,"  ^'  no  loss  of  voluntary  motion,''  &c.  &c*,  wnen  used 
to  indicate  the  condition  of  uU  die  mental  faculties,  k  may  be 
remarked,  that  Dr.  Ferriar  speaks  of  one  tnan  as  retaining  all  bis 
faculties  entbe,  who,  il  appears,  had  labored  under  hypochondriasis 
for  ten  years  ;  a  disease,  the  very  existence  of  which  imphes  a 
morbid  activity  of  some  of  the  mental  feelings,  and  which,  conse- 
quenily,  ranks  in  the  list  of  insanities ;  and  of  a  girl  who,  with 
evident  symptoms  of  oppressed  brain,  is  also  said  to  have  retained 
her  faculties  ;  and  that  the  reviewer  speaks  of  a  lady,  who,  "  the 
day  before  her  death,  was  capable  of  being  roused  from  her  tlupor. 
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and  was  then  in  possession  of  all  her  senses."  But  the  idiot  from 
bird],  when  roused  from  his  natural  stupor  by  the  exaltation  of  a 
fever,  appears  sometimes  to  gain  a  considerable  share  of  inlellecfual 
power,  only  to  be  lost  upon  recovery.  Will  he,  too,  then,  be 
said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  every  faculty,  because  thus  shown 
to  be  susceptible  of  excitation  from  stimuli  ?  The  inference,  in 
the  one  case,  ts  certainly  as  logical  as  it  is  in  the  otlier.  ^ 

But,  even  allowing  also  that,  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  number  and  functions  of  all  nieniaJ  powers,  we  were  qualified 
to  judge  of  their  presence  or  absence^  it  seems  still  to  be  a  self*, 
evident  proposition,  tliat  before  we  can  affirm  that  a  man  possesses 
them  all  unimpaired  under  disease,  we  must  have  bad  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  rebilive  degrees  of  endowment  and  energ 
in  which  he  possessed  itiem  when  in  health*     The  differences 
intelleciiial  vigor,  of  temper,  and  of  moral  dispositions,  between 
man  and  man,  are  exceedingly  great.     The  scale  extends  from  the 
lowest  pitch  of  idiocy,  up  to  the  highest  endowment  of  genius  ;  and 
the  history  of  diseases  informs  us,  that  a  man,  whose  faculties  have 
sulfered  a  great  diminution  of  energy,  may  still  be  able  to  return  a 
rational  answer  to  a  question,  although  his  mind  is  unable  to  fathom 
the  depths  it  penetnited  bufore.      If,  then,  our  first  acquaiuiance 
with  a  patient  suflering  from  nn  injury  of  the  brain  is  foniied  by 
the  side  of  fiis  sirk*bed  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  what  means ^ 
do  we  possess  of  knowing  Jiovv  f'lr  Ins  menUil  po\vei*s  in  genej*al, ' 
or  any  one  m  particular,  have  been  injured  or  impaired  ?     Even 
under  the  most   liivorable  circum|{ances,  die    dillicuhy  is  by  no 
mean'?  ensily  snrmoimuible  ;  and,  wlien  we  consider  that  mjuries 
of  the  head  are  by  far  more  frequent  in  hospital  than  in  private 
practice  ;  and  that,  in  the  former,  the  surgeon  hiis  seldom  seen  the 
patient  before,  it  will  he  obvious,  that,  even  supposing  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  aclual  state  of  die  faculties  to  be  as  specific  and 
precise  as  it  is  general   and  vagne^  still,  in    a  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  surgeon  is  unfavorably  situated  for  speaking  of  the 
comparative  force  of  any  of  them,  seeing  tJiat  this  dees  not  form 
the  direct  or  usual  object  of  his  inquiries,  and  that,  althongh  it  did, 
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be  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  ilie  degree  in  which  they  were 
manifested  before  the  injury  was  sustained. 

Having  now  shown  that  Uie  observers  quoted  by  the  opponents 
were  evi^lenlly  iieither  acqnuJiUed  with  I  be  number  and  functions 
of  the  menial  facuhies,  nor  in  posssesslon  of  any  means  of  judging 
of  the  actual  existence,  or  comparative  diininulion  of  any  iiidi- 
viduaJ  facuky,  in  cases  of  diseai^e  or  wounds  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  I  proceed  to  point  out  an  anatomical  requisite,  which, 
altboiigb  as  essential  as  the  other  two,  scenis  not  to  have  been 
possessed  ialliy  perceptible  degree  by  any  of  those  to  whom  the 
cases  occurred^  or  by  whom  they  are  quoted.  I  allude  to  know- 
ledge of  ihe  silualion^  form^  and  direciion  of  fibre  of  die  several 
organs  of  which  liie  phrenologists  state  die  brain  to  be  a  ciiugeries. 
Widiout  this  knowledge,  any  observations  must  maiuTeatly  be  im- 
perfect :— how,  for  instance,  is  a  man  to  ascertain  that  the  organ 
of  Cautiousness  has  been  wounded  or  destroyed,  if  he  knows 
neither  Its  local  situation,  nor  the  direciion  in  which  its  consiilucnt 
fibres  run  ?  And  yet  Uiis  is  precisely  the  state  of  mind  of  tliose 
upon  whose  authority  the  objection  we  are  now  refining  is  so 
strenuously  urged  t — nine-tenths  of  the  cases  occurred  long  before 
the  organs  were  discovered,  and  the  remaining  tentli  were,  I 
believe,  observed  in  ignorance  of  ttje  discovery,  so  that  ail  come 
under  one  class.  If  any  one,  indeed,  couJd  prove  lliat  he  has  found 
both  the  organs  of  Cautiousness  destroyed,  while  tJie  corresponding 
feeling  was  mauifcsted  as  powerfully  as  before,  dicn  he  would  prove 
the  operation  of  Uiat  senliuicut  to  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  diat  particular  part  of  the  brain.  But  unless  he  knows  accurate- 
ly the  situation  of  dml  organ  towards  die  surface,  and  die  direction 
of  its  fibres  towards  die  interior,  wliether  they  are  horizontal,  ver- 
tical, or  oblique,  and  unless  he  ascertains  die  condition  of  the 
organs  of  bolii  sides,  liou'  can  he  venture  to  affinn  that  they  were 
destroyed  eidier  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  We  are  told,  it  is  tiue,  by 
Mr.  Rennel,  and  other  opponents,  that  every  individual  part  spec- 
ified by  Ocill  and  Spurzheim  has  in  its  turn  been  destroyed,  without 
injury  to  the  faculty  of  which  diey  call  it  the  organ.  But  if  we 
esLamine  the  foundations  upon  which  such  assertions  rest^  the  same 
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...w«^^xnl^  die  same  inconclusifre  vagueness,  wiU  be  (bund 
. .»..  ;,v  ij;  zbf  CT-idence  of  the  stale  of  the  mbd.  Not  a  single 

..«  i,  noiM  cJD  be  produced ;  and  it  b  evident  that  Mr.  Rennel, 
^^  «c^I  as  the  other  opponents,  supposes  the  organs  to  be  confined 
K>  iht  suHace  of  the  bndn,  instead  of  extending  to  its  very  base,  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  They  also,  by  what  rules  of  logic  I  know 
■DC,  appear  to  think  injury  of  one  organ  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
function  of  both,  although  they  may  see  the  reverse  exemplified  in 
individuals  who  hear  or  see  well  with  one  ear  or  one  eye,  after  that 
of  the  opposite  side  has  been  destroyed. 

The  brain  has  been  considered  by  many  physiologists,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  of  them  who  are  hostile  to  Phrenology,  to  be  a 
single  organ,  every  part  of  which  concurs  in  executing  a  single 
function,  viz.  that  of  manifesting  the  mind;  but  so  far  fix>m  support- 
ing their  own  conclusions,  the  cases  referred  to,  if  true,  are  direct- 
ly subversive  of  them,  and  leave  no  choice,  except  between  the 
phrenological  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  and  the 
notion  that  the  brain,  the  most  delicate,  the  best  protected,  and 
apparently  tlie  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  is,  after  all,  a 
mere  useless  incumbrance,  or  at  most,  a  mere  mass  fitted  into  a 
case,  and  placed  at  the  top  of  tlie  neck,  more  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, or  of  preserving  equilibrium,  than  for  any  more  rational 
purpose;  a  conclusion  which,  however  logically  deducible  fitim 
their  own  premises,  they  would,  I  am  satisfied,  be  fully  more 
averse  to  admit  than  the  truth  of  Phrenology  itself.  The  phren- 
ological doctrine  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  these  facts, 
so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  at  all  explicable ;  for  the  moment 
we  can  prove,  not  only  that  the  brain  consists  of  two  halves  or 
hemispheres,  but  tliat  each  half  is  a  congeries  of  parts  perfonn- 
ing  distinct  functions,  all  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  phenomena 
become  consistent  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  We  then  see 
how  one  side  or  one  part  may  be  wounded  or  diseased,  without 
involving  the  functions  of  the  opposite  side,  or  of  the  other  parts, 
just  as  one  eye  may  be  put  out  without  destroying  the  function  of 
the  other,  and  die  organ  of  one  sense,  sight  for  example,  be  mjured 
or  destroyed,  while  the  organs  of  all  the  others  remain  sound. 
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Upon  the  same  principle,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  berore  we  caa 
expect  complete  loss  of  any  one  faculty,  the  entire  organ  of  bcih 
sides  must  be  destroyed,^ — a  fact  which  has  been  altogether  over- 
looked by  tlie  objectors.  For  it  will  be  seen  upon  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  cases  quoted,  that  not  a  single  instance  is 
recorded  in  which  this  destruction  of  both  organs  has  occurred , 
while  the  alleged  manifeslations  existed.  In  almost  all  the  cases, 
tlie  injury  or  disease  is  expressly  said  to  be  on  one  side  only ;  and 
where  it  is  on  both,  the  parts  afTecied  implicate  dilFerent  organs. 
But  lliis  will  be  belter  understood  by  an  abstract  of  tiie  cases 
themselves,  as  ihey  are  recorded  in  tlie  Manchester  Memoirs  and 
in  ihe  Edinburgh  Review*  In  perusing  them,  1  beg  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  information  which  they  offer  in 
regard  to  tlie  integrity  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  also  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  tlie  cerebral  injuries. 

Mr.  Eaile  relates  tlie  case  of  a  man  tchost  sensihiUty  remained 

unaffected  till  within  a  feiv  hours  of  his  deatli,  although  an  abscess 

occupied  nearly  one-lhird  of  die  right  hemisphere.     Mr.  Aberne- 

thy  saw  a  gentleman  wlio  Hved  for  two  years  in  the  full  possession  of 

every  facidty,  notwithstanding  a  cavity  two  inches  broad  by  one  long 

in  the  right  hemisphere.     Anodier  w^as  perfectly  sensible  with  an 

abscess    ia   the    left   hemisphere.      Sir   John   Pringle*  found  an 

abscess  in  the  right  hemisphere,  as  large  as  an  egg,  in  a  patient 

''  who  fiad  never  been  delirious^  nor  altogether  insemibie;  "and 

in  another,   '*  tcho  had  tiever  been  so  insenxible  a$  not  to    answer 

reasonably  when  spoken  lo/'  he  found  an  abscess  in  the  cerebel- 

lum  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.     Dr.  Ferriar  says  that  Dr.  Hunter 

found  die  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  destroyed  by  suppuration, 

in  a  man  who  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.     One  of  Wepfer's 

patients  manifested  no  loss  of  sensibility^  although  a  cyst  was  found 

in   the   right  hemisphere  of  die   brain  as   large  as   a  hen*s  egg, 

Diemerbroek  saw  a  young   man  who  received  a  thrust  from  a 

sword,  which  entered  at  die  eye>  and  passed  upwards  through  the 

right  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  sagittal  suture.     During  ten  days  he 

'^''remained  quite  wci/,**  with  no  loss  of  sensihility,  of  voluntary 
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motion,  or  of  judgment,  "  cum  socib  cooreiiieiiter,  et  bono  cm 
judicio,  quacunque  de  re  disserens;"  after  which  be  was  col  off 
by  Q  fever.     Petit  •  saw  a  soldier,  shot  through  the  UJi  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum  and  left  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  fifTC  fertr-cfaree 
hours,  whose  faculties  were  perfect   to  the  last.      Another  mn, 
mentioned  by  Quesnai  as  seen  by  Bagieu,  received  a  musket-shoc 
from  below  upwai-ds  through  the  right  anterior  lobe,  who  had  mo 
bad  symptom  till  the  twelfth  day,  and  ultimately  recovered.     Next 
are  mentioned  three  cases;  in  the  first  of  which  a  baD,  in  the 
second  the  end  of  a  stiletto,  in  the  third  a  part  of  a  knife,  remained 
in  the  brain  without  inconvenience  for  some  years.     Genga  t 
of  a  man  who,  from  a  blow  on  the  left  parietal  and  occipital 
lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  fcl  i 
Petit  saw  a  man  with  a  corpus  striatum  converted  imo  a 
like  dregs  of  wine,  with  no  loss  of  sensilnlity^  although  one  side 
was  paralyzed.     Valsalva  saw  an  old  man  who  was  not  insensibUy 
with  an  abscess  of  the  right  thalamus  opticus  extending  to  the  surface 
of  the  brain.     Then  come  some  cases  of  discasec^  pineal  gland  and 
cerebellum,  without  loss  of  sensibility.     The  Reviewer  then  speaks 
of  a  lady  who  complained  for  a  fortnight  of  an  affection  of  tbe 
head,  became  comatose,  and  died.     ''The  day  before  her  death 
she  was  capable  of  being  roused  from  her  stupor,  and  was  then  in 
full  possession  of  all  her  senses.^'      The  left  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum  was  converted  into  pus.     Then  follows  a  case  from 
La  Peyronie,  nearly  similar,  without  loss   of  sensibility.     Drelin- 
curtius  t  saw  a  steatomatous  tumor  as  large  as  the  fist  between  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  produce  first  blindness,  then  deafness, 
and  at  last  the  abolition  "  omnium  sensuum  et  functionum  anima- 
lium,  et  necera  ipsam.*'     Dr.  Tyson  J  mentions  a  case  where  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  found  sphacelated,  and  the 
testis  of  tliat  side  enlarged  and  stony.      The  patient  had  been  ill 
two  months,  and  for  the  most  part  rational.     In  the  Mtooires  de 
TAcad.  Royale,  1703,  Duvemey  relates  a  case  of  extensile  injury, 
mthoiU  loss  of  sensibility.     The  Chevalier  Colbert  received  a  blow 

*  M^moiref  de  lAcad.  1748.         f  Addend.  &d  Wepfer,  Hist  Apop.  Obs.  83. 
tPhU.  Trani.  No.aS8 
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from  a  stone  upon  the  temple,  which  drove  in  the  bones  foitning 
the  bark  part  of  the  orbit ^  as  well  as  the  sella  turcica.  The  infe- 
rior poriion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  braiu,  as  far  as  iJje  cerebel- 
lum^ was  fonnd  broken  down,  and  partly  in  a  suppurating  stale. 
He  lived  seven  days,  *'  retained  Ins  judgment  perfecUy,  continued 
lo  perform  all  hts  functions,  and  exhibited  a  surprising  traoquillily  of 
mind  till  bis  death."  Ferriar  attaclies  little  importance  to  tins  case, 
as  confused.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  is  lliat  quoted  by 
the  Reliefer  from  Planquc,  and  by  Dr.  Ferriar  from  La  Pc^to- 
nie,  as  ha\^ing  occurred  to  Billot.*  A  boy  of  six  years  received  a 
pfsiol-shoi  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  passed  through  to 
the  occi|nU.  He  survived  eighteen  days,  and  lost  a  portion  of 
brain  as  large  as  a  nutmeg  daily,  and  yet  remained  quite  well  urjul 
witJjin  a  few  hours  of  bis  deadt.  The  portion  of  braio,  found 
remaininf^  in  tJie  skull,  did  noi  exceed  ike  size  of  a  small  eir^. 

The  Reviewer  then  quotes  three  cases  of  hydrocephalus  ijilemus, 
or  water  in  the  head,  which  convince  bim  that  sensibility  may 
remain  after  tlie  whole  brain  has  been  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  Reviewer's  cases  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ferriar's 
paper  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs.  I  shall,  therefore,  select  the 
most  interesting  of  those  which  he  has  omitted.  Diemerobrekf 
quotes  a  case  from  Lindanus,  of  a  patient  receiving  a  wound  in 
one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  who  went  about  as  usual  for  fourteen 
days,  and  then  died.  His  surgeon  thrust  a  probe  into  the  ventricle 
every  day,  without  exciting  any  sensation.  He  says  J  he  saw  a 
woman  who  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  the  fist,  from  a  frac- 
ture of  the  right  side.  She  lived  iJiirty-six  days  wtibout  alienation 
of  the  mind,  although  paralytic  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  Wepfer's  Hist.  Apoplecl.,  Dr.  Brunner  mentions  a  case 
of  a  drunken  blacksmidi,  aged  sixty-four,  who  died  of  apoplexy* 
whose  faculties  were  rather  excited  than  impaired,  although  he 
observed,  after  deaUi,  "  piara  malrem  aqua  turgidissimam. — Ablala 
dura  matre  serum  perpeiim  exsudavit  et  effluxit  limpidum.  Uter- 
que  ventrieulus  aqua  scaiebat  turbid  a,  quin  omnes  recessns  et 
cerebri    cavitates  hac   iouodatse  el   replctae   fuerunt.     Cerebellum 

•M6m.  dfi  l'Ac*d.  174L  t  Anat.  lib.  iU.  p.  637.  t  P«fi«  ^^^^ 
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minime  flaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliqtue  cerebri  partes  firmmn  apparuit, 
&c.  He  was  rather  acute  m  his  intellect  towards  the  end.  La 
Peyronie  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  troubled  with 
hypochondriacal  symptoms  for  ten  years,  whose  faculties  were 
never  affected,  although  the  fourth  ventricle  and  eertbeUum  were 
found  diseased.  A  giri  died  in  the  fourth  month  of  an  arthritic 
complaint,  with  evident  symptatM  of  opprescd  brain^  but  in  perfect 
possession  of  her  intellectual  powers,  althoi^  the  brain  was  soft 
and  water  efiused.  Bonnet  saw  a  case,  where,  after  eleven  days' 
illness,  and,  only  towards  the  end,  occasional  alienation  of  mind, 
^'  tota  fere  basis  cerebri,  imprimis  cerebellum,  et  ea  pars  medulk 
spinalb  quae  primis  vertebris  excipitur,  sphacelo  invents  sunt 
correptae." 

Dr.  Ferriar  concludes,  by  quoting  from  Ambrose  Par^,  what  he 
considers  a  most  extraordinary  case  ;  but  Park's  authority  being 
very  great,  he  thinks  it  merits  confidence.  It  is  that  of  the  Due 
de  Ouise,  ^^  who  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance, 
which  entered  under  the  right  eye,  near  the  nose,  and  came  out 
at  the  neck,  between  the  ear  and  the  vertebrae.  The  steel  remain* 
ed  in  the  frrain,  was  extracted  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  patient 
recovered."     Such  are  the  principal  cases. 

The  farther  removed  an  account  is  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  observe  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence 
required,  before  we  can  believe  it,  and  inversely.  So,  in  the 
present  instance,  when  we  find  almost  all  the  cases  mentioned, 
consisting  of  very  partial  injury  of  one  side  only  of  the  brain,  with 
no  striking  disturbance  of  intellect,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be 
scrupulous  in  admitting  them  to  be  true.  We  see  such  things 
occur  in  our  own  day,  and  they  are,  in  themselves,  sufficiently 
probable  ;  seeing  that  the  organs  are  double,  and  that  one  may  be 
affected  witliout  the  other  participating  in  the  injury  ;  and  that  the 
organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  brain,  as  to  leave  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mass  to  be 
destroyed  on  both  sides,  without  necessarily  interfering  with  the 
inteUect.  But  when  we  come  to  such  cases  as  that  of  the  boy, 
who  is  said  to  have  lost  all  his  brain  excepting  ^'  about  the  buUc  of 
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•*»  «^ff>"  "1^  yet  "  rcwirtincd  i/iitle  weW  '*  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  hfs  death,  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  and  ask  for  stronger 
evidence  ihan  that  afTordetl  by  a  quotation  at  third  liand  of  a  single 
case.  Neither  the  Reviewer  nor  Dr*  Ferriar  appear  to  have  seen 
Billot's  own  account  of  it,  since  each  has  quoted  from  a  different 
source  ;  and  not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  original  work, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  correctly  quoted  by  either.  But  if 
one  such  case  could  be  made  out  by  incontestable  evidence,  it 
would  not  only  lay  prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of  Phrenology,  but  it 
would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  useless  labor  at  present 
spent  in  trj^ing  to  find  out  the  functions  of  a  part,  which,  according 
lo  this  account,  could  not  possibly  have  any;  and,  therefore,  when 
we  see  the  whole  body  of  physiologists  persevering  in  their  en- 
deavot^  to  discover  the  uses  of  the  brain,  with  as  much  seal  and 
eameslness  as  if  no  such  case  had  ever  been  heard  of,  the  only 
conclusion  which  we  can  legitimately  draw  is,  that  ihey,  hostile  as 
most  of  iljem  are  lo  Phrenology,  have  just  as  little  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  details  a3  the  phrenologists  themselves  ;  and  if  they 
disregard  the  story  as  uri worthy  of  credit,  we  have  surely,  at  least, 
an  tqtml  right  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  to  withhold  our 
belief.  In  like  n^nnner,  when  we  are  told,  as  in  the  three  cases 
alluded  to  by  the  Reviewer,  of  the  faculties  remaining  entire  after 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  brain  by  water,  we  are  entitled 
lo  require  evidence  of  no  ordinary  force  before  giving  credit  to 
their  truth,  more  especially  since  the  late  discoveries  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  show  the  fallacy  of  ihe 
appearances  commented  upon  as  indicating  llie  absence  of  that 
organ. 

Out  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  here  quoted  from  different  authors, 
eightitn  expressly  refer  lo  injury  of  one  side  only*  These  require 
no  remarks  ;  for,  granting  that  none  of  the  faculties  were  lost,  there 
still  remained  the  sound  organs  of  the  opposite  side  to  execute  the 
functions.  Five  more  expressly  refer  to  injury  or  disease  of  the 
cerebdium  and  fourth  ventricle^  parts  which  have  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which 
alone   are  mentioned,     tn  two,   the  side  is  not   mentioned.     lo 
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three  more,  the  tphole  brain  was  extant,  but  aJicred  in  appearance  , 
and»  lastly,  comes  the  case  par  eicelUnce^  m  which  iJie  brain 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  which,  if  adniitied,  would  undoubtedly 
bury  Phrenoloe;y  and  its  opponents  ia  one  common  ruin*.  Some 
of  these  demand  a  few  obser^^ations- 

In  Dr.  Brunner's  case  of  the  drunken  blacksmith,  who  died 
apoplectic,  the  whole  of  the  brain  was  still  extant  «t  his  death ; 
but  a  quamity  of  water  was  found  effused  upon  it  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  not  only  retained  his  faculties,  but  was  even 
more  acute.  *'  Cerebellum  mini  me  flaccidura,  sed  sicut  reliqu® 
cerebri  partes  firmum  apparuit."  This  is  the  consequence  of  a 
certain  degree  of  iuflammalion,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  other  organs,  often  exalts  instead  of  diminishing 
llie  function.  Hence  it  proves  nothing  against  us.  The  effusion 
appears  to  !mve  been  the  cause  of  tlje  apoplexy  and  of  death. 

In  I  he  hypochondriacal  patient,  already  referred  to,  even  sup- 
posing all  the  facukies  to  liave  been  unimpaired,  the  visible  seat  uf 
the  disease  was  confined  to  the  cerebellum  and  founh  ventricle, 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  powers.  In 
Bonnet's  case  of  eleven  days*  illness,  with  occasional  alienation 
towards  the  end,  where  the  cerebellum,  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  were  mortified, 
"  sphacelo  inventsE  sunt  corrept^,'*  the  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  not  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  he 
drawn  in  favor  of  any  of  the  organs  of  ihe  intellectual  faculties 
having  been  even  partially  destroyed  ;  and,  besides »  rhere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  sphacelus  not  to  have  existed  for  any  length 
of  lime,  but  to  have  been  the  immediate  forerunner  of  deatht 

Lastly,  Although  what  Dr.  Ferriar  calls  die  very  extraordinary 
case  of  the  Dtic  de  Guise,  he  included  in  the  eighteen  cases  of 
mjury  of  one  side  on!y,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The 
lance  entered  umier  the  right  eye,  near  die  nose,  and  came  out 
at  the  neck  between  the  ear  and  vertebra*.  The  steel,  it  is  said, 
remained  in  the  brainy  was  extracted  nvitb  difficulty,  and  recovery 
followed.  The  state  of  the  faculties  is  not  even  mentioned.  In 
this  case,  he  sa)^,  the  base  of  the  brain  must  have  been  exlen- 
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sively  injured*  I  humbly  apprehend,  however,  thai  the  brain  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  touched.  Let  any  one  exauiine  on  the 
Uvjngi  or  on  ihe  dead  sulyect,  the  direction  of  such  o  wound,  and 
he  will  instantly  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  will  then  be  at  na 
loss  to  account  for  ihe  diffituity  of  exiraciing  the  steeL  Having 
seen  it  slated  in  Boyer's  Traiit  dcs  Jllaiadies  Chirur^icales^  ihat 
the  spear  entered  abave  the  eye,  I  procured  the  original  work  of 
Ambrose  Par^,  and  found  diar  Dr.  Ferriar  was  right  in  saying  tbat 
it  entered  under  the  eye.  Bui  Far^  never  once  mcntiojis  cither 
brain  or  facuUij.  He  says^  "  The  head  of  llie  lance  stuck  so  fast 
as  to  require  a  pair  of  smiili's  pincers  for  its  extraction.  Alihough 
tlie  %'iolence  of  tln'  blow  was  so  great,  that  it  couitl  not  be  without 
fracture  of  the  boncsy  a  tearinfr  and  hreaking  of  the  nerveSy  vebu 
and  arteries  J  and  other  partu^  yet  the  generous  Prince,  by  the 
favor  of  God,  recovered.''  p.  235,  lib-  x>  Although  the  state  of 
the  faculties  h  not  mentioned  by  Dr«  Ferriar,  I  remember  to  bai^e 
read  in  some  French  historical  author,  that  the  Duke  bore  the 
extraction  with  great  fortitude^  and  retained  his  facdires  apparently 
undiminished,  and  the  above  quotation  accounts  perfectly  for  the 
fact;  for  it  shows  ihat  ihe  brain  was  not  in  the  least  affected,  the 
wound  being  altogether  helow  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Chevalier 
Colbert,  abo,  Dr.  B^erriar  says,  the  eye  was  crushed  to  pieces, 
and  the  orbit  knocked  in  ;  which  misapprehension  must  have 
arisen  from  the  confused  account  given  by  tbe  original  author 
Duverney ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  ihe  stone  stmck  the  tempk^  atid 
not  ibe  front  of  the  eye. 

Little  confidence  can,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  the  history  of 
dissections,  made  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  when  after- 
vsBtds  applied  to  physiological  purposes.  The  surgeon,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  numerous  dissections,  and  partlcidarly 
in  hospital  practice,  made  with  tiiis  object  alone  in  view,  knows 
w^ell  how  very  general  the  examination  of  the  diseased  parts 
frequently  is,  even  when  seated  in  organs  whose  stnicture  and 
functions  are  both  known;  and  this  observation  naturally  applies 
with  double  force  to  parts  so  litde  known  as  lliose  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium.     The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  himsell',  in 
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speaking  of  some  parts  (such  as  tl^e  corpus  callosum,  fornix,  &€.,) 
which  have  not  been  expressly  mentioned  as  destroyed,  says,  p. 
44(5   '*We  believe,  indeed,  that  several,  if  not  the  whole  of  them^ 
were  actually  destroyed  in  ilie  cases  we  have  cjuoted;  but  liiat  they 
^ere  omliied  in  the  detail  of  ilie  dissection,  either  from  a  fear  of 
being  tedious,  or  because  the  authors  did  not  conceive  viinvtcness 
pf  description  to  be  an  object  cither  of  practical  or  physiological 
importance.     As   it  Is,  however,  instances   are  still    wanting,    in 
tp/iicA  the  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  destroyed;  and  we  beg  leave  lo  call  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
siologists to  this  circumstance,*'  kc.     The  phrenologists   in  like 
manner,  beg  leave  to  call  Uie  attention  of  the  public  to  this  cir- 
C%mslance^  that  instances   are  still  wanting,  in  which  any  one  of 
(heir  organs  is  expressly  stated  lo  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
function  to  have  remained  unimpaired. 

To   such   an   extent,    indeed,   have    anatomical    structiire   and 

minuteness  of  detail  been  neglected  in  tlie  history  of  the  diseases 

and  Injuries  of  tlie  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  in  so  far  as  they  are 

connected  with  the  mindy  that  in  almost  every  instance,  the  palpable 

fact  of  itic  organs  being  double  has  been  overlooked :  and  not  only 

has  no  attention  been  paid  to  the  situation  of  the  individual  organs, 

in  examining  the  eflects  of  their  injuries  in  relation  to  Plirenology, 

but  h  never  has  once  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  opponents,  thatj 

while  they  confine  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  intellectual 

factdlies  alone  in  all  cases  of  w^ounded  brain,  the  organs  of  tliese 

facilities,  in  the  new  system,  constitute  not  inore  than  one-lbird  of 

^e  whole  cerebral  mass,  and  that  the  other  two-tliirds  constitute 

die  organs  of  the  sentiments  and  propensities,   which  are  never 

inniiired  into,  as  not  being  conceived  to  have  any  tiling  to  do  with 

ihe  brain. 

As  it  appears,  then,  notwithstanding  tlie  affirmations  of  the  op- 

onents,  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology, 

,  t  ininries  of  the  brain  may  occur,  without  necessarily  affecting 

\     inltUtci'ii^i  faculties,  I  might,  perhaps,  here  safely  drop  the 

y  «t     Before  quitting  it,  bow^ever,  we  may  shortly  inquire  bow 

W  cases  referred  lo   coincide,  or  are   compatible  with   the 
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doclrines  which  the  opponents  themselves  profess.  Many  of  them 
teach,  for  examplej  that  the  whole  braiti  is  the  organ  of  mind,  and 
dial  every  part  of  it  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  tliougln.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  Uiai  their  own  cases  are  fatal  to  any  such  theorj ;  for 
as  the  brain  is  subject  lo  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  animal  organiza- 
tion, were  any  part  of  that  general  organ  injured,  the  function,  even 
according  to  iheir  own  account,  ought  always  to  be  impaired  in 
proportion.  Instead  of  vvhi?h,  they  tell  us,  that  the  function  wliich 
lliey  believe  it  to  execute,  does  not  suffer  with  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  tiie  organ  !  No  oiber  pari  of  the  liuman  body  is  known 
to  retain  its  functions  unimpaired,  amidst  total  or  partial  change, 
or  destruction  of  its  structure;  and,  therefore,  had  they  not  been 
blinded  by  preconceived  opinions,  ihey  must  have  perceived  diat 
the  very  circumstance  of  llie  brain  being  partially  injured,  without 
any  considerable  derangement  of  intellect,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  cveiy  part  of  that  organ  was  not  necessary  lo  every  individual 
act  of  mind^  and  that  die  brain  was  not  the  single  organ  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be. 

Phrenology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  pluraUty  of  organs  and  faculties, 
alone  satisfactorily  explains  the  apparent  contradiction,  by  showing 
llmt  the  slate  of  one  organ,  or  part  of  the  brain,  does  not  neces- 
sai'ily  affect  the  condition  and  functions  of  the  others,  and  linis 
the  plirenologist,  who  considers  particular  parts  of  the  brain  to  be 
the  organs  of  d:siiiict  mental  facuhies,  may  be  quite  consistent  in 
believing,  dial  one  of  these  organs,  and  the  faculty  widi  which  it 
is  connected,  may  be  wounded  and  impaired  without  necessarily 
inducing  any  diminution  or  alteration  in  tlie  functions  of  the  others; 
and  as  he  thinks  it  proved,  that  two-thirds  of  tlie  brain  constitute 
the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  he  may  still  be  quite 
consistent  in  beUeving,  tlial  large  portions  of  ihese  two-diirds,  even 
on  both  sides,  may  be  Injured  widiout  necessarily  disturbing,  in  any 
higli  degree,  the  inttUeciual  operations  carried  on  by  the  remaining 
sound  Uiird,  which  he  has  previously  ascertained  to  constitute  iha 
organs  of  the  inteUeciual  faculties*  But  the  opponent,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  unity  of  the  brain,  is  very  differently  circumsiaDced, 
and  can  no  more  account  for  the  intellect  conunuing  unimpaired, 
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ifter  the  destruction  of  any  part,  than  he  could  for  sight  remaining 
imafiected  by  disease,  or  destruction  of  the  eye.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  the  consistency  of  those  philosophers,  who,  like 
Dr.  Ferriar,  in  one  page  gravely  doubt  whether  the  brain  has  not 
been  altogether  destroyed,  without  loss  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  yet 
in  another  declare  that  they  consider,  as  he  does,  '^  these  medical 
fects  as  almost  demonstrating  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument^ — 
not  the  cause,  of  the  reasoning  powers?  "  We,  too,  consider  the 
brain  as  the  instrument  of  the  mental  faculties;  but  we  are  not  so 
inconsistent  as  to  suppose,  that  it  b  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  the 
manifestations  of  these  faculties,  whetlier  that  instrument  be  a  whole 
or  a  broken  one,  or  have  even  altogether  ceased  to  exist.  We 
farther  consider  that  Phrenology,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to 
fear  from  these  ^'medical  facts,*'  derives  additional  confirmadon 
from  them,  since  it  is  upon  phrenological  principles  alone  that  they 
are  either  explicable  or  consistent  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  new  science  rises  so 
far  superior  to  any  theory  of  the  mind  hitherto  invented;  and  it 
can  only  be  fix)m  its  being  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  that 
it  b  ever  so  beautifully  and  simply  consistent  with  the  observed 
phenomena  of  mind,  alike  in  a  state  of  health  and  of  disease. 

I  proceed,  before  concluding  the  subject,  (being  in  some  meas- 
ure connected  with  the  present  essay,)  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  a  mode  of  investigating  the  functions  of  the  individual  parts  of 
the  brain,  proposed  by  that  excellent  surgeon  Sir  E.  Home,*  and 
differing  widely  from  that  in  use  among  the  phrenologists.  *'  The 
various  attempts,"  says  he,  "which  have  been  made  to  procure 
accurate  information  respecting  the  functions  that  belong  to  individ- 
ual portions  of  the  human  brain,  having  been  attended  with  very 
little  success,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  were  anatomical  surgeons 
to  collect,  in  one  view,  all  the  appearances  they  had  met  with,  in 
cases  of  injury  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  effects  that  such  injuries 
produced  upon  its  functions,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  formed, 
tnat  would  materially  advance  this  highly  impor:ant  investigation.'* 

Aa  thb  mode  of  inquiry  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
*  Pbik«opfai«tl  Trtanotioiii  Ibr  1814,  p.  460. 
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most  promising  and  philosophical  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  ai 

guch  is  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  may  be  worth 
while  10  see  what  it  is  really  able  lo  eJfect.  To  me  it  appeaj*s  to 
be  totally  ioade^piaie  to  the  purposes  of  original  discovery,  although 
it  may  be  usefully  employed  to  procure  additional  ioformaijont 
afttr  llie  functions  of  ihe  diilerent  parts  of  the  braio  have  been 
asce  tained  by  other  means. 

The  defects  of  ihis  mode  of  investigation,  are,  Isiy  That  so  long 
as  we  remain  unacquainted  with  the  situation  and  limits  of  the 
dififercnt  cerebral  organs,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce, 
whether,  in  any  given  -case,  one  only,  or  several,  are  implicaied  j 
and  also,  whether  the  destruction  of  any  organ  is  partial  or  com- 
plete, 

2dly^  That  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  rhe  number  and 
funclions  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  of  the  efTecU  of  their  various 
combinations  with  each  other,  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  decide 
in  any  case,  what  pirticular  faculty  or  quality  of  mind  has  beeu 
impaired  or  destroyed-  Some  faculties,  for  insfaoce,  require  the 
presence  of  such  external  ohjetls  for  their  operation ^  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  or  in  the  wards  of  an 
hospital  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  thai  the  power  may  be 
altogether  destroyed,  and  yet  its  absence  may  not  even  be  sus- 
pected by  the  surgeon  or  his  aiiendauts,  who  never  were  awara 
of  its  existence  as  an  independent  facuUy,  even  wheo  tlie  brain  vas 
enlire* 

Sd(y,  That  the  complex  and  delicate  structure  of  the  brnin 
makes  it  exceedin2:ly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  injure  or 
destroy  one  part  without  the  neighboring  parts,  and  ihe  funclioni 
which  they  perform,  participating  in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee. 
Thus,  Professor  Rulando  of  Turin,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  anntomy  and  funchons  of  the  brain,  ia 
speaking  of  tuutilaiions,  which  he  had  performed  willi  a  view  to 
discover  the  functions  of  a  particular  part  of  that  organ  in  the 
lower  animals,  complains  of  this  as  an  almost  unsurmcuntnble 
obstacle.  *^  t  have  made,*'  says  he,  *'  innumerable  expcrimeoti 
to  discover  the  results  of  injuries  dona  to  the  bigeminal  tuberclof. 


«**-    j^sda****  "\L  nwfC  «s?*^\  ^  done  W  *^  "_„,  lo  «» 
TL^e,  •?P**°  '     ^iw6ood  "^li^ce  fl>«<^^  "*  .^  effect  «* 
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less  than  seven^  (1.  Undue  pressure  of  water  on  the  brain,  2,  Con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  3.  Pieiematiirally  dilated  or  disrased  blood- 
vessels of  llie  brain,  4.  Exiravasated  blood,  5.  Formation  of  pus, 
6.  Depression  or  tbirkening  of  parts  of  tlie  skull,  7.  Pressure  from 
liiniors,)  resolve  tlieniselves  into  afleciions,  in  which  ihe  ttitalUy 
of  the  brain  is,  in  some  way  or  another,  concerned  ;  2f/,  That, 
in  one^  (viz.  8.   Injury  of  the  medulla  spinahs,)   the  entire  brain 
is   unaffected;   and,  3dly^   That  in  two  onfy^    (9*   Injury  to  the 
substance  of  ihe  brain;    and,   10.  Altera  lion  of  structure  J   is  the 
affection  gfjuerally  confined  to  individual  portions  of  that  organ  ; 
although  in    very  many  instances,  even  in    these   two   classes,  it 
extends  over  the  whole  brain.      From  his  oum  statement,  then,  the 
reader  would  naturally  anticipate  a  priori^  diat  the  efFects  resulting 
from  most  of  these  injuries  would  be  such  as  are  known  lo  indi- 
cate derangement,  not  of  one,  or  of  several,  but  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  brain ;  and,  consequently,  thai  they  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
biUty,  lead  to  the   discovery  wished  for,  of  the  functions  of  its 
individual  portions.     Accordingly,   Sir  Everard   himself  informs 
us,  that  the  ciTects    produced   are,  rfe/intim,  commhi&ns^  coma, 
apopkxy,  sickness^  watching^  and  the  like,  and  not  lesion  of  any 
pardcukr  faculty,  or  of  any  individual  function*     In  one  or  two 
instances,   indeed,  the  state  of  the  memory  and  of  the   external 
senses  is  mentioned,  but  without  being  connected  in  any  way  with 
specific    injury.     The   reviewer  himself,  with   every  wish   to   be 
pleased  wiili  Sir  Eveiard's  method,  is  constrained  to  say,  that  llie 
results  obtained  in  thii  raarmer  are  so  va^ue  and  contradictory,  that 
tliey  '*  serve  only  to  confirm  what  had  already  perhaps  been  suffi- 
cieudy  made  out  by  tlie  autliors  we  have  named;  to-wit,  iliat  there 
is  no  sort  of  uniformity  either  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  the  symp- 
toms   which   acrompany   diseases   of  the   brain/*     And   in   this 
sentiment  I  cordially  concur  with  Ijini,  in  so  far  as  regards  violent 
injuries. 

To  render  the  results  obtained,  either  from  observing  the  effects 
of  cerebral  injuries  in  man,  or  from  the  performance  of  mutilations 
upon  the  brains  of  animals,  at  oil  valuable  in  illustrating  the  cere- 
bral physiologj^,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  the  organs, 
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itive  powers  in  different  degrees  of  relative  proportioo.  It  is  with 
great  irmh,  therefore,  Uiat  Monsieur  De  Booald^  quoted  br  Mr 
Siewarl,  observes,  lb;jt,  "  diversity  of  doctrine  has  increased  from 
age  to  Qge,  wiih  the  number  of  masters,  and  with  the  progress  of 
Icnovvledge  ;  nnd  Europe,  wliieh  at  present  possesses  Hbraries  filled 
witb  philosopbical  works,  and  ubicli  reckons  up  almost  as  mao]r 
phllo^npliers  as  writers  ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and 
unceriain,  with  tlie  atd  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  tC  should  fol- 
low ;  Europe,  die  cc^ntre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights  of  the  world, 
hay  yet  its  phthsophy  only  in  expectation." 

May  I  hope  that  Phrenology  will  now  appear  to  the  attentiFe 
reader  calculated  to  supply  tlie  deficiency  here  pointed  out,  and  to 
furuiijli  Eurnj)e,at  last,  with  the  Philosophy  so  long  in  expectation? 

Hiilierlo  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gall  have  been  liiile  knowo  to  the 
British  public,  except  through  tite  medium  of  hostile  reviews ;  and 
the  most  unmeasured    ridicule  and    abuse  have  been  poured  out 
against  theru,  as  if  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  century  in  which 
they  were  produced  ;  his  fellow  laborer  Dr.  Spurzbeim  has  sus- 
tained an  ecjual  share  of  this  unmerited  storm.     In  preparing  the 
present  volume  for  the  press,  I  have  drawn  largely  from  the  works 
of  both  of  these  founders  of  the  science  ;  in  many  instances  I  have 
compared  their  statements  of  fact  with  nature  j  sifted  their  argu- 
ments, and  weighed  deh berate ly  their  conclusions  ;   and  I  now  feel 
it  an  imperious  duty  to  state,  that   the  present  generation  has,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  re-acted,  in  their  cases,  the  scenes  wluch 
have  attached  so  deep  a  stigma  to  the  ages  of  Galileo  and  Har\-ey, 
The  discoveries  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the  furculaiioo 
of  tlie  blood,  were  splendid  displays  of  genius,  interesting  and  ben* 
eficial  to  mankind ;  but   their  results,  compared  with  the  conse- 
quences which  must  inevitably  follow  from  Dr.  GalPs   discovery 
of  (he  functions  of  the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it  does,  the  true  theory 
of  the  animal,  mora]  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,)  sink  into 
relative  insignificance.     Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  real 
nature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr.   Gall's  discovery  shall  be  fidly 
recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  posterity  will  manifest  as 
eager  a  desire  to  render  honor  to  his  memory,  as  Ids  conteinpom- 
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drawn  any  such  inference.  Wounds  and  diseases  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, for  instance,  have  forced  themselves  upon  their  notice,  where 
the  sexual  propensity  was  extinguished  by  loss  of  substance,  or 
preie  ma  rurally  excited  by  the  subsequent  inRamuialory  action  ;  and 
yet  no  one  drew  the  inference  that  the  cerebeilum  was  the  organ 
of  Amaiivpnes!j.*  The  temper  and  moral  seniimenls  have  also 
been  entirely  changed,  in  consequence  of  certain  injuries  of  the 
brain,  while  the  intellect  remained  unimpaired  ;  and  no  one  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  parts  affected  were  the  organs  of  ll^ese 
sentimenis.  Nor  would  ihey  have  L>een  warranted  in  doing  so, 
because  instances  of  injur)-  confined  so  entirely  to  one  pari  as  to 
affect  its  ftmciion,  niibout  having  any  influence  upon  those  of  the 
neighboring  parts,  are  so  rare^  in  comparison  to  those  of  an  oppo* 
site  kind,  that  no  just  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them  alone  ; 
although,  combined  with  other  evidence,  they  are  highly  important. 


CONCLUSION 

(to  tbk  second  kditiott.) 

Iff  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  it  is  observed,  that,  '*in  sur- 
veying the  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
WTitings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive,  first^  That  no  account  is 
given  of  tlie  influence  of  the  material  organs  on  the  manifestaiious 
of  the  mental  powers;  that  the  progress  of  llie  mind  from  youth  to 
age,  and  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity, 
are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for;  secondly^  That  the  exist- 
ence and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important  primitive  facul- 
ties are  still  in  dispute  ;  and,  thirdly^  That  no  light  whatever  has 
been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the  prim 

•  WVpfcriii'  HUtfiriffi  Apopli*cticomin,  edit.  17*24,  p.  487.  Mofendie's  Journal 
dfi  PbyBinlogie  for  April  aad  August,  1822;  also  Medical  R<»pository^  vol.  inii 
p.  268 — 358,^Lojrrej '■  Memoire*  de  Cliinifgie  Militaire  et  CunpogncSi  ¥oI* 
u.  p.  IGO^vol.  iii.  p.  969. 
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itOQ*  With  profomid  gratitude  and  respect,  therefore,  I  acknow- 
ledge  myself  indebted  to  him  for  the  greatest  gift  which  ft  was 
possible  for  one  individual  to  confer  on  anolber, — a  knowledge  of 
ihe  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

To  my  exccUent  friends,  also,  the  Reverend  David  Welsh,  Mr- 
Scott)  Mr»  Simpson,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  fellow- 
laborers  with  rae  io  Phrenology,  I  owe  many  obligations.  In 
ftvailing  myself  freely  of  tlie  lights  they  have  struck  out,  it  has  been 
my  constant  wish  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  my  information  ; 
but  if,  amidst  tlie  habitual  interchange  of  ideas  with  which  they  have 
honored  me,  their  discoveries  have,  in  any  instance,  been  amalga- 
mated with  my  own  dioughts,  and  their  authors  forgotten,  I  solicit 
their  forgiveness,  assuring  ihem  that  inadvertency  alone  has  been 
tlie  cause  of  any  such  mistakes. 

ZinsBvuGB,  October,  1825. 
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Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  Dr.  Gall  has 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Like  many  other  benefactors  of 
mankind,  he  has  died  without  his  merits  being  acknowledged,  or 
his  discoveries  rewarded,  by  tlie  ''  great  in  literature  and  science," 
of  his  own  age  ;  but  he  possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  lliat  ever 
graced  tlie  annals  of  philosophy,  and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  having 
opened  up  to  mankind  a  career  of  improvement,  physical,  moral 
and  intellectual,  to  which  the  boldest  imagination  can  at  present 
prescribe  no  limits.  Tins  appears  to  be  the  reward  which  Provi- 
dence assigns  lo  men  eminendy  gifted  with  iniellectnal  superiority; 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  wisely  suited  to  their  nature.  A 
great  duty  remains  for  posterity  lo  perform  to  the  memory  of  Dr- 
Gall,  and  1  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  daat  m  due  time  it  will  b^ 
amply  discharged. 
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It  gires  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  renew,  after  five  years' 
additionaJ  exjierieoce,  the  acknovvledgment  of  my  highest  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  Dr.  Spurzlietm  ;  ajid  to  express  my  cajnesl  whh 
that  Bnuln  may,  by  suitable  encouragemeat,  reiaia  him  perma- 
fientJy  to  herself. 

ExuvmviLOBf  Octoberj  1830. 


POSTSCEIPT    TO   THE   AMERICAN   EDITION, 

It  is  painful  in  no  ordioaiy  degree  to  speak  now  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heimf  in  ibe  past  tense  ;  but  since  the  third  Edition  of  this  work 
was  prepared,  he  loo  has  been  numbered  with  ilie  dead.  He  died 
at  Boston  J  in  Nov,  1832,  while  zealously  engaged  in  communicat- 
ing the  invaluable  truths  of  Phrenology  to  a  people  io  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  doctrine  and  of  llje  man  who  came  among  them  to 
leach  it.  The  citizens  of  Bostonj  and  of  the  United  States  gen* 
exally,  have  appreciated  the  talents  and  moral  worth  of  tliis  most 
excellent  philosopher  ;  and  b  expressing  my  heartfelt  sorrow  for 
liis  loss,  I  render  a  sincere  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  ihem 
for  tlie  kindness  wjlh  which  lliey  received  him^  and  the  honors  with 
which  they  enshrined  his  mortal  remains.  I  respectfully  offer  this 
work  to  their  caodid  consideration,  and  will  feel  higlily  gratified 
if  it  shall  meet  with  their  approbation 

23   CMAmLOTTE    SqiTAREi   HDHTBITBail, 

September,  1833. 
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1 

No. 

Fasircs. 

GftUiAir. 

Dr.  BruRZHBiM. 

1 

12, 

Sena     des     localites, 
sens    des    rapports 
de  Fespace. 

Ortsinn,     Raum* 
sinn. 

Locality, 

13. 

Memoire  des  pereon- 
nes,  sens  d^s   per- 
sonnes. 

Person  en-sinn. 

Form. 

1 

14, 

Sens  des   mots,    sens 
dea  noms,  memoire 
dea   iiKjts,   iiieuic»ire 
verbaie. 

Wort-GedcDcht- 

DISS. 

Language. 

1 

15. 

Sens  de    langao^e    dc ' 
•parole J  talent  de  Ja 
pliiiologie,  kc. 

Sprach'For- 
achungs-sinn. 

Held  by  Dr. 
SruazMEiM    to 

be  included  in 
tbe  last  organ. 

1 

16. 

Sens  des  rapports  dea 
couleiirs,    talent  de 
la  peinturc. 

Farben-sinn. 

Coloring. 

1 

n. 

Sens  des  rapports  des 
tons,    talent    de    la 
musique. 

Ton-sinn. 

Tuoe 

1 

ifi. 

Sens  des  rapports  des 
nombres. 

Number. 

I 

19. 

Sens  de  m^chanique, 
sens    de    construc- 
tion, talent  de  T ar- 
chitecture. 

Kynsl-sinn,  Bau- 
sinn. 

Constructiveness. 

1 

20. 

Sag  acit^  com  p  arati v  e . 

Vergleichendcr- 
scbarfsinn. 

Comparison, 

1 

21. 

Esprit   metaphysique, 
profondeyr  d^esprit. 

Metaphysischer- 
Tiefsiiun. 

Causality. 

1 

22. 

Esprit   cau9tique>   ea- 
prit  de  saillie, 

Witz. 

Wit, 

1 

23. 

Talent  po^tique. 

Dichter-Geist. 

Ideality. 

^M 

• 

• 

1 

ao 


No. 

Fummeu, 

QwMMAm. 

Dr.  flffxuaam. 

34. 

Bofit^,  bienveillance, 
douceur,     compas- 
•ion,  $LC, 

Gutmcethigkeit, 
Mitleiden,  &c. 

BeneTolence. 

36. 

FacalU  dlmiter,  mi- 
mique. 

Imitatioa. 

36. 

Sentiment  religieuz. 

Veneratioa. 

37. 

Fermet^,  Constance, 
perseverance. 

Finnnesa. 

JV*am€f  and  Orden  of  the  Organt^  according  to  the  Clamjicatian 
in  the  Previoui  Editions  of  thit  Work. 


Obdir  I.— feelings. 

Genus  I. — Propensities. 


1.  Amatiyeness. 

2.  Philoprogcnitiveness. 
6.  Conccntrativeness. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Combativeness. 


6.  Destructiveness. 
Appetite  for  Food. 

7.  Constructiveness. 

8.  Acquisitiveness. 

9.  Secretiveness. 


Genus  II. — Sentiments 
1. — Sentiments  common  to  Man  with  Lower  Animals. 


10.  Self. Esteem. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation. 


12    Cautiousness. 
13.  Benevolence. 


2. — Sentiments  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Veneration.  Wonder. 

15.  Hope.  17.  Conscientiousneaa 

16.  Idealitj.  18.  Firmness. 
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Obdie  n.— intellectual  faculties. 

Genus  I. — External  Senses. 


Feeling  or  Touch. 

Hearing. 

Taste. 

Sight. 

SmeU. 

r 


Genus  II. — Intellectual  Faculties  which  percbitb 
Existence. 

19.  Individuality.  21.  Size. 
Upper  Individuality.  22.  Weight. 
Lower  Individuality.  23.  Coloring. 

20.  Form. 

Genus  III. — Intellectual  Faculties  which  peroeitb  the 
relation  of  bztrrnal  objects. 

24.  Locality.  27.  Numher. 

25.  Order.  28.  Tune. 

26.  Time.  29.  Language. 

Genus  IV. — ^Reflecting  Faculties. 

SO.  Comparison.  S2.  Wit. 

31.  Causality.  33.  Imitation. 
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FACULTIES  OF  DR.  GALL. 


The  Note  referred  to  on  page  85  is  printed  on  page  362 ,  to 
which  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred. 
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AmooMtfrAL  teroperameut,  94. 

Absolute  nize  of  a  cerebral  orgtm  no 
critoHon  of  ihe  prtKloniJ nance  of 
the  iaoultj  attuched  to  it,  90. 

Abuses  of  tbo  ^culdesi  what,  459. 

AcquisitivfiieiVi  orfnui  o(  its«tuatioD^ 
191.  11  i^tory  o  f  its  diic  o very ,  llKl 
LarfTfi  in  thieves,  ifi.  Its  sljce  in 
difU'rc*nt  nations,  1118.  Cases  of 
iDflividiid^  in  whom  it  ivas  large, 
l<19-*200.     lt«  d'lspo^^  20-2. 

— — —  a  prirniiive  pnipensity,  not 
udniiited    by   thb*   inelopbysiciausi, 

191.  Aiiniittcd   liy  Lord  Kamcsi 

192.  Gives  ri««  to  avarice,  192, 
199.  Not  in  it«ielf  base  or  aovdid, 
195.  1l«i  HFe,  U)6.  Itfii  existence 
diiTf^uiod  by  Mr.  Ow<^n,  197.  Its 
eflTt'cts  jnodifiod  liy  Sidf- Esteem, 
198.  Givr«  riso  to  a  tendency  to 
steal,  191).  Manifested  by  the  lower 
animals,  2€a 

Acrel,  case  of  diseased  Acquisitive- 

ocfli  ik»in,  ^2, 
Aclinjar,  theory  of,  185,  334,  335. 
Aclivity  r»rthe  fnndtifs,  modes  of,  4C0. 

Influenced  by  temperameiit,  470* 
- — =-  —    of  mind    distinguishable 

from  power, 95, 526,   Definition  of, 

97.     How  indicated,  97.     Conibi- 

nation  of  fuculttes  ftivorable  to,  07, 
Actors  have  large  orgnns  of  Secretive^ 

nese  and  Imitation,  185, 333,  334. 
» tragic,  Ideality  necessary  to, 

310. 
AcuteBeas,  instamaneoiia,  oonfi^rred 

by  ComponsoOf  439. 
Adaptation  of  parts  of  tlie  imiver«e, 

proves  tlie  existence  of  God,  455, 

m 


Addison,  an  acc^urate  obserrer  of 
human  nature,  38.  Nature  of  bk 
genius,  532. 
Adhesiveness,  one  of  the  propeml* 
ties,  effects  of  on  the  character, 
143.  Distuigui^bable  from  Be- 
nevolence, 144.  Gives  rise  to  so- 
ciety*, 1^.  Very  strong  in  the  dog 
and  otlier  animds,  144.  lis  eOecta 
in  comhiiiaiion,  538. 

or^^an  of,  its  srtiiation,  140. 

History  of  its  discovery,  \b.  Its 
fuuctions,  141.  Generally  larger 
in  women  than  in  men,  142.  Iti 
disease,  145. 

Affective  iiieultie«|  d44«  el  teg, 

Africans,  character  of  the,  563,  577. 
Their  superstition,  578.  Their 
sentiment  of  irutb  weak,  282, 

Alderson^  Dr.  of  Hull,  his  cases  of 
spectral  illusion,  472. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  engraving  of 
hiB  head,  536. 

Algebra,  talent  for,  395. 

Arimentivoncss,  or  organ  of  the  ap 
petite  for  food,  173.  Dr*  Hoppe'a 
views  of^  174.  Bupposed  situation 
of,  175. 

Allpgorical  sttyle,  439. 

Alms-oriving,  not  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  Bpne  vole  nee,  247, 

Amativeneas,  f^iruaiion  of  the  organ 
of,  108.  History  of  its  discovery, 
10I>.  Gives  rise  to  the  sexual  feel- 
ing, ib.  Its  influence  on  society, 
111,  Its  abuses,  lia  Im  eflbeti 
in  combination,  .%38. 

Ambrose,  St  his  Veneration  refH^ 
large,  261, 
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American  brain  smaller  than  the 
European,  28. 

Indians,  tlieir  Love  of  Ap- 
probation and  Firmness  large,  235, 
270.  Their  sense  of  truth  weak, 
282.  Tlicir  unimprovable  nature, 
56-1. — See  jYortk  American  Jndians. 

Analogies,  perception  of^  437. 

Anatomists,  objection  that  they  dis- 
believe Phrenology  answered,  591. 

Anatomy  of  the  brain,  66.  Its  recent 
state,  42. 

of  tlie  skull,  72. 

Ancient  temples,  respect  for,  pro- 
duced by  Veneration,  264. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  large  Construe- 
tivencss,  &c.  211. 

Anger,  an  abuao  of  Dcstructiveness, 
1G3. 

Animal  magnetism,  489. 

Animals,  the  lower,  brains  o^  92. 
Their  Philoprogenitiveness,  123. 
ConcentrativenesB,  138.  Adhesive- 
ness, 143.  Combativeness,  152. 
Dcstructiveness,  172.  Secretive- 
ness,  188.  Acquisitiveness,  202. 
Constructiveness,  211,  213,  214. 
Self- Esteem,  225.  iMve  of  Appro- 
bation, 235.  Cautiousness,  241. 
Benevolence,  254.  Imitation,  335. 
Form,  362.  LocaUty,  392.  Num- 
ber, 396.  Language,  432.  Have  no 
Causality,  446.  Their  susceptibil- 
ity of  being  tamed  and  taught,  406. 

Anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  its  size  a 
measure  of  intellect,  79. 

Antiphrenologists  unreasonable  and 
ignorant,  50,  51,  602,  el  seq. 

Antiquarian  ism,  tendency  to,  by  what 
caused,  265. 

Apathy,  whence  arising,  507. 

Apparitions,  behef  in,  arises  from  the 
sentiment  of  Wonder,  290, 292.r_ 
See  Vitums. 


Appetite  for  Food,  supposed  oiigHii 
o(  173.  Distinguishable  firom 
hunger  and  thirst,  175. 

Approbation,  Love  of. — See  Love  of 
ApprobaUoru 

Arachnoid  tunic  of  the  brain,  71. 

Archery  and  quoits^  talent  of  excel- 
lence at,  369. 

Architectural  talent,  544. 

Architecture,  ornamental,  love  o( 
whence  arbing,  309. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  the  facul- 
ties, 20.  His  assignment  of  them 
to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  42. 
Placed  the  intellect  in  the  heart, 
46.  His  theory  of  the  senses, 
345. 

Arithmetic,  the  chief  sphere  of  the 
foculty  of  Number,  395. 

Amott,  Dr.  Neill,  on  the  coniiezk>n 
between  mind  and  body,  9. 

Arrag(mese  and  Castilians  have  snniill 
Acquisitiveness,  198. 

Arrangement,  love  o^  398. 

Artists  have  large  organs  of  Se- 
cretiveness,  185 ;  Constructiveness, 
210;  and  Imitation,  335.  Indi- 
viduality useful  to,  360.  Efiect  of 
temperament  on,  524. 

Ashantees,  their  character,  578. 

Asiatics  have  generally  large  Vene- 
ration, 263.  Inferior  to  Euro- 
peans, 563. 

Ass,  brain  of  the,  93. 

Association,  analysis  o^  499. 

Astronomers,  eminent,  their  Localitj 
large,  390. 

Atheists,  their  causality  generally  de- 
ficient, 454.  Answers  to  some  of 
their  arguments,  455. 

Attention,  analysis  o(  498. 

Augustus  Ceesar,  Self-Esteem  laige 
in  the  busts  of,  223. 

AureKus,  Marcus,  hiB  Benerolenoo 
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mod  Veneration  reppesented  large, 

249, -iea 

Authors,  mani&srt  lljelr  jiretiominrmt 
fkculties  in  ilieir  workn,  086,  Ef- 
fects of  tbeir  lar|j«  or  srimll  CuuwjJ- 
ity  on  tbeir  works^  451,  ElVct't  of 
temperament  on^  524.  EJluci  of 
iMTge  heads  of,  532. 

Avarice,  193, 109. 

Awe,  religious,  produced  by  Yeiie- 
ration,  S64. 

fiacon,  Lord|  on  cunning,  189.  Hid 
Btyle  imbued  with  Ideal iiy,  317, 
Oil  the  laoulties  of  pr^rcoiving 
re!<eniblajices  and  difterenre*,  '^i. 
Hii^  Ciiusiiity  large,  451 .  Ills  wont 
of  jiioraj  i34,'ntijnent,  4lil.    His  largo 

heaii,  :m. 

Barchiy,  Hr,  John,  an  ohjnclion  of 
his  to  Phrenology,  58il 

Bai^hftdnesH,  raui»e  of,  5^il>. 

Baj^ilar  re^on  of  die  bmin,  fuaeiions 
of,  unknown,  71, 

Bay[e,  Peter^  ConilKiiivcness  ofj  151. 

Beauty,  emotion  of]  arises  from  Iile- 
ality,  312.  Dr»  Thoma**  Bn>wu 
mi,  ;)I2.  Mr.  Dii«xjild  Ir^iewart  on, 
3ia  JNlr.  Jertrey  on,  315,  3434. 

Beavef^  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
strurtivenes«  of,  203,  211,  214 
llavL  no  Ciiiu^ity,  44i>,  voie^ 

Bees,  Acquiiiitiv  r'ne«f<  and  Constnic- 
iareneii»  of,  20:1,  21 L 

Bell,  Mr.  Charles,  on  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  19.  A  view  of  bis 
dlseoverief*  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  fimrrnw  and  nerves,  .51,  Ad- 
mitH  th«t  the  ^liape  (*f  the  skull  is 
deternuned  by  that  of  the  hniin,7:3. 

JJellingham,  John,  murderer,  87,  90, 
165,  243,  248,  279,  422,  Enorav- 
ijig  of  lib  skull,  167.  His  Ftvie, 
4^. 


Benevelence,  organ  of,  ha  aituaiion, 
214*  Engravings  of  two  heads  in 
which  it  m  large  and  small,  ib.  His- 
tory of  \ts  discovery  hy  I)r,  (iail,  ii» 
Defieiefit  m  the  bead^  of  detitiemlo 
murderers  248.  Supposed  by  Dn 
Gall  lo  be  ttv©  organ  of  Justice, 
252,  lt.s  eflects  on  the  lower  ani- 
muH  2.>l,257,  How  to  be  obseir- 
cd  ill  them,  25(1.    Ils  disease,  2ST* 

one   of  die  suptTior    senti- 

menis,  its  aim,  24(j.  Dilfereuce 
between  itJJ  manifestations  and 
tliotse  of  Love  of  Approlmtion,  ih* 
Itij  effects  on  the  mind  of  its  pos- 
Sf*!*»or,  246,248.  How  it  ought  to 
be  exerted  in  society,  247-  EHects 
of  its  deficiency,  248,  Its  abuses", 
240,  Its  exigence  not  ineonsisteni 
with  thiit  of  DesiructivenesB,  250, 
dili.  Its  e\ii?tenee  gc*nemJly  admit- 
ted by  metaphysicians,  2.57. 

B<?rkeley,lli8hop,hii*  theorj"  of  Virion, 
352.  His  ideaw  od  the  evidence  of 
existence  of  die  niaterud  world,45;3. 

Bidder,   George^    mental  cideulator, 

liilioHs    temjiemment,    how    distin- 

g«it8hahle,  30,    Its  effects,  ih. 
BirtU,  caniix'orous,  have  largo  organs 

of  Destrucitveness,  173. 

rnignition  of,  393, 

—  Bin^'-ing,  ^knlk  of,  418. 

Blair,   Dr,   Hugh,  an  accuruto   ob* 

sender  of  human  natures,  38. 
Lord  President,  \m   Cotistntc- 

tivenesa  large,  212. 
Blind  tnen,  case  of  one  couched,  by 

Che**eldeu,  35-1.   Cases  of  dieir  dis- 

tingiushnig  colors  by  touch»  387. 
Blumenbach  tenches  die  connexion 

of  the  mind  with  die  brain,  9*   On 

smell,  25. 
Bonu|jarte^s  head  large,  78^  563, 1 
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His  desofipcioD  of  the  clmnictere 
of  Ney  aad  M  urai,  150.  I  nton  atioo 
of  y*  voice  when  augry,  152.  His 
Secret! veueas,  181.  Ilia  S^lf-Es- 
teem,  23^^  Was  unable  to  uxidi^r- 
itand  integrity  of  chanicter,  277. 
Hm  gf?oerals,  529. 

Bootij,  murderer,  1G6. 

BoftbuanB,  some  account  of  the^  578. 

Bowue^a  fiice  anioll  and  brain  large, 
42. 

Boundaries  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
82,86,587. 

Brolii^  demonstrated  to  be  tlie  organ 
of  tbe  mindt  6 — 12,  Pailial  inju- 
riea  of,  18,  t»09,  ti  9cq.  Inlluence 
of  size  in^  27,  BmiiH  in  children, 
the  lower  cf asses,  mid  idiui^,  28. 
Functions  of,  not  dLseoverable  by 
didsection,  40.  Recent  btate  of  ita 
anatomy,  42.  Gall^s  researches  on 
its  structure,  48.  Its  anatonij',  6»i 
Engravings  of,  tJ6,  G7.  Its  eineri- 
tioLiB  and  medullary  substances, 
and  hemispheres,  62.  Its  ini»ensi- 
bility,  73,  Ita  integumeui^  74.  Its 
figure  d tiring  life  disco vcmblo  by 
observation,  73.  Bmins  of  die 
lower  animals,  92.  Texture  of  the 
brain  finer  m  some  individuals 
than  in  otJiers,  lU.  Dilllircuce  of 
itssliapcUi  males  and  jLiiKdea.  123. 
Its  dilTcTent  p»arts  distlnguisJiable, 
58G.  iVnswer  to  the  objection,  that 
its  parts  may  be  injured  wiJiout 
affecting  the  mind,  5H7,  600.  Ob- 
seri'iitions  on  8ir  E.  Homers  prn- 
poaod  fuethod  of  iuvc^igttthig  the 
fiuictjons  of  its  diflVn^nt  parts,  3211. 

Bnutil  I udiansj  account  of  then- chai*- 
actcr  and  bmin»,  *576.  Engi^ving 
of  tlie  fkknW  of  unc,  iK 

Itnnv^ecrX  Dr*  organ  of  Weight 
isrgr,  tm. 


Brigbt*s  account  of  the  devotion 
of  tlio  inhabitants  of  Vienna^ 
2G0. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  connex^ 
ion  of  mind  with  body,  12.  Oa 
the  Bunphcity  or  compound  naturo 
of  the  mind,  102.  On  instant  an* 
ger,  148,  His  style  chamcterized 
by  SocretivenesB^  188.  His  views 
of  desire  of  wealth,  Wl ;  of  power, 
225;  and  of  gJor>\23<i  On  Me- 
Imicljoly,  243.  On  Benevolence, 
258.  Eulogy  of  bis  character,  in- 
tellect, and  philosophy,  285,  note. 
His  \iew8  of  Beauty,  312;  VisioUt 
355;  Wonder,  300;  and  Simple 
Suggestion,  40ti  His  definilioa 
of  a  cause,  444.  Diisplaya 
Causality,  45  L  His  views  of 
lative  Suggestion,  453;  Percept 
tion,  470 }  Consciouiiness,  496, 

Bruce,  King  Roljcrt,  149,  236,  243, 
2r31,  270,  281.  His  large  head, 
527. 

Brunei,  engineer}  bis  bulge  oi^gsxif 
of  Construciiveness,  Weight,  and 
Causolity,  209,  370,  451. 

Bull-dog*s  Combativcno^  large,  and 
iliat  of  the  grey  boimd  small,  154. 

Btirk  and  llnrt\  profiles  otcomparec 
with  that  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  M^  81 
Developemejit  of^  165. 

Burke^s  eloquence^  422,  note.  Has 
Comimiison  and  CausaUty  ki^ge, 
439, 451. 

BiJitotiV  division  of  tlie  brain  idk 
orgfins,  20, 

Business,  usefulness  of  Individualiiy 
and  FA-entiitiUiy  in,  403. 

Bust,  phrenoto^caL,  its  uses,  85. 

Byron^s  |K>enia  strongly  manifest 
Desirtictivenesa,  162.  Bad  taste 
displayed  in  some  passages  of  his 
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Cabinet-makers,  skilful,  have  lurge 
Con j«tn  I  ct  i  veil  es.^  2 1 0* 

Cuffres,  some  mrrouiit  of  ibe,  578. 

Calculation,  talent  for,  W3h, 

Cdi^^ilo,  eliriraetor  of^  10*J.  His  Be- 
nevolence sniall^  2VJ. 

Cdiifwjrs,  use  of^  IM), 

Canijiliell,  tlie  \meU  Ins  good  Uiste, 
whence  nrisiu^'-^  524, 

Canrper'3  fiiciiil  angle  desciiljed,  4L 
Its  fallncv,  4L 

CajTicallu'y  Benevolence  snuill,  24i>, 

Carmicliael,  ]\Ir.  A.,  liia  vieAvs  of 
sleep,  480, 

,  Mr,  Ricliard,  bis  report 


of  case  of  Ann  Ross,  187* 

Carnivorous  and  grauiinivorous  ani- 
mals, difference  bel^veeu  llie  linihid 
of,  154.  Destniftiveneas  of  llie 
former,  172,  173. 

Castilions  and  Arrogoneso  have  small 
Acquisithenosss,  109, 

Catalaiu,  Madame,  her  orgmi  of  Tuhp, 
411. 

Catherine  of  !hledick,  her  Benevo- 
lence small,  24^. 

Catliolics  strongly  maniftjst  Venera- 
tion, 2<j0. 

Caucasian  \Tiricty  of  Bhj  mf  nl)?H^li,580. 

Causality,  one  of  the  relic cfuisr  liicul- 
Ilea,  444.  Analysis*  of,  445,  d  $eq* 
Not  poeeeaeed  by  die  lower  am* 
luals,  44G.  Dr.  Spurzbeini  on,  448, 
Effects  of  its  strongne^  or  weiik- 
neai  in  active  life,  449,  450.  Ilh 
efllectjj  in  tljc  works  of  uuihon*, 
451,  lu  etTecti*  in  producing  be- 
lief in  Phrenotog)',  4^ 

organ  of,  biMory  of  itit  dis- 
co verj%  444.  In  whom  large,  451. 
Not  large  in  die  Fn'ncb,  451 .  Ki"[>- 
resented  large  in  iIib  bea^b  «if  Jupi- 
ter  and  BcMiratxis,  ib,  Iia  eUttcia  Id 
i^ombinatiooi  540. 


Cause,  Dr*  T.  Brown^s  definition  of; 
444. 

Cause  and  effect,  jierception  of,  44-1, 
447. 

Cautiousness,  a  positive  sentiment, 
oiid  not  the  mere  want  of  courage, 
2^37.  li^aim,  i&.  Its  effects  on  the 
character,  238,  Its  etfects  in  c^m- 
biuation  with  otlier  faculties,  2^10, 
5;]i).  Effects  of  ita  extreme  activ* 
ity,  240. 

,  organ  of,  \u  situation, 

QUIG.  Cuts  of  two  skulls  in  which 
it  is  large  njiil  small,  ik  History 
of  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Gall,  ib. 
Large  in  children,  2:J8.  Effects  of 
its  deficiency,  ib.  Combined  with 
large  Destnictiveness  and  tlellcient 
Hope,  p red i>< ptoses  to  suicide,  240, 
28^.  Its  diiwase,  24  L  Larger 
among  die  lower  animak  iu  fe- 
males than  in  males,  212.  Larger 
in  the  Geniiaus,  Eu^li-^b  aud  Scots 
diaij  in  die  IVnnb,  24^).  Differ- 
ence of  lu  size  in  different  bends, 

24:3. 

CensoriouBiieas  and  envy,  abuses  of 
Belf<Eiiteem,22a. 

CerelR'Uiim,  aixe  of,  at  diffeiX'Ut  pe- 
riinU  of  Uf*\  11,  IKl  SiippcjistHl 
by  Drtflincourt  to  l»c  tlie  sctal  of 
die  »uuL,  4d  Its  anatomy,  70.  la 
die  organ  of  Amativcnew,  107* 

Cerel»rum,  the  brain. — See  Brain, 

Coylone«e|  engravings  of  flkuUa  o( 
1.50,  lUO. 

Chalmen,  Dr.  \m  Ideality  largo*  87, 
Fond  of  uiiiiaual  words  and  ex^ 
pressions,  20^.  11  in  Weight  tarff^ 
3i>l*.  IlisCompuriMin  largpf  438^ 
iL  Sometimtia  tiiit  aipuost  tascc^ 
525.  His  large  head  and  powerlUl 
rnind,  5^1. 

Cbarilie,  I>L      Their  I 
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tiTeoesB  large,  t&.  Engreving  of 
thedku]lofoiie,tft.536,56a  Their 
Combadyeneas,  152;  Destructive- 
nesB,  166;  Acquisitiveness,  198; 
BenevoleDce,  244;  Comparison, 
440;  and  Causality,  451.  Account  of 
their  brains  and  character,  121, 568. 

Charity,  Christian,  St  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of;  246. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  Veneration 
represented  large,  262. 

Chaucer,  engraving  of  his  head, 
riiowing  large  Ideality,  310. 

Chaymas,  their  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending numeration,  396. 

Cheselden,  case  of  a  blind  man 
couched  by,  354. 

Chess-players,  eminent,  their  large 
Locality,  391. 

ChesterBeld  on  laughter  and  wit, 
320.  His  recommendation  of  po- 
lite deceit,  523. 

Children  have  small  cerebella,  14, 
and  small  brains,  28.  Their  organs 
of  Cautiousness  large,  238.  Effects 
of  Veneration  on,  263.  Stubborn, 
have  large  Firmness,  269.  Their 
Eventuality  and  Individuality 
large,  402, 435.  Their  shrill  voices, 
412.  Their  education,  465.  Their 
pasdioas,  507.  How  most  easily 
rendered  obedient,  517. 

Chinese,  their  organ  of  Form,  363, 
364. 

Christ's  cerebral  developement,  how 
represented  by  Raphael,  262. 

Cnronology,  memory  of,  501. 

Churchyards,  respect  for,  produced 
by  Veneration,  264. 

Cicero's  love  of  fame,  230. 

Cineritious  substance  of  the  brain, 
68,69. 
umspection,  faculty  of,   238.— 
^  Cautiousnui. 


Clarice,  Dr.  his  theory  of  virtue,  272: 

the  traveller,  his  organs  of 

Weight  and  Locality  large,  370. 

Classification  of  the  faculUes  and 
organs,  105,  628. 

Clergymen,  difference  between  those 
ha\ing  large  and  small  organs  of 
Veneration,  266. — See  Prtachera. 

Clerks,  choice  o^  by  the  aid  of  phre- 
nology, 465. 

Cleverness,  what,  533. 

Climate  and  soil,  efiect  of;  on  the 
character  of  nations,  565. 

Clipping  and  drawing  figures,  talent 
for,  210. 

Cobbett's  Combativeness,  151.  His 
Self-Esteem  large,  220.  Engrav- 
ing of  his  head  showmg  Ideality 
small,  310. 

Colbum,  Zerah,  calculating  boy,  391, 
395. 

Colby,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Acquisitive- 
ness lai^,  193. 

Coloring  a  perceptive  faculty,  374. 
Possessed  by  blind  men,  387. 

organ  of,  effects  of  its  large- 
ness and  deficiency,  375.  Cases 
of  its  deficiency,  376, 379.  Its  size, 
how  to  be  distingiiislied,  (b.  Gene- 
rally larger  in  women  than  in  men, 
387. 

Coloi-s,  perception  of;  not  (-r>pendent 
on  the  acuteness  of  vision,  374. 
Dr.  Gall  on  the  laws  of  tlieir  har- 
mony, 379.  Their  harmony  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  380,  386. 
Distinguished  by  some  blind  men 
by  toucli,  487. 

Columbus's  Locality  represented 
large,  390. 

Combativeness,  one  of  the  prop^- 
sities,  objections  to  its  existence 
answered,  147.  More  essential  to 
leaders    in  feudal   than   modcan 
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times,  150.  Inspires  Buthors  %%nt}i 
the  love  of  battles,  {&.  Its  abuses^ 
151.  Its  ei^ts  on  tlie  voice,  152. 
Its  cffectB  in    combiiiMtloxi,    5^58, 

Coiiilmtiviu»r*«»^  mtimtkm  of  the  organ 
ofy  140.  Hitflory  of  it*  dii^oven*, 
i6  Its  functions,  14U.  Engrav- 
ings of  skulls  in  wliit'li  it  Is  liirgG 
anil  small,  150.  Effoel?*  of  ili»  de- 
fici^ney,  iL  Gen<*nilly  liir*fer  in 
men  llian  in  wumrii,  1;V1  Its  dis- 
ease, ik  Its  upiH^amnco  in  tho 
htmds  of  tlie  bnli-do^,  gmy-hotnid, 
borsc,  and  giime'cock,  ib, 

Coinlwy  Dr.  Antlft^w^  on  |jlnnility  of 
organs  rn  tJie  brain,  14,  On  sizn 
and  jK>v>vr, '2!2.  On  syiij[«idiy,  512. 
His  answer  to  Dr.  Barclay's  objec- 
tions, 586.  On  the  cflfi^cLs  of  m- 
juries  of  tlie  brain  on  ihe  mental 
majiifoiiliitions,  LiOO. 

Combinations  in  size  of  the  cerebral 
orgmis,  37,  535.  In  their  activity, 
585,  Pmctical  application  of  the 
doctrine  of,  553, 

Conimands,  most  eOectual  way  of 
giving,  516, 

Cornmiasnres  of  the  brain,  69»  70, 

Comy>anion  of  Gallj  his  liirgo  organ 
of  Language,  44,  4*33. 

Conifmnitivo  Pin-enolo^-,  D2,  123, 
Ki8,  1 13,  153,  154,  172,  173,  189, 
203,  211,  215,  225,  235,  242,  254, 
336,  362,  3112,  3*16,  i^2,  440. 

Comparison,  one  of  tl»e  refieciiiig 
£ieulttes,  436,  History  of  the  dis- 
covery of  its  organ,  i6.  Its  func- 
tion, li.  Mr.  Scott  on,  ib.  H  seq. 
Gives  a  tendency  to  anulogicid 
reasoning,  43^,  and  inatontaneous 
acnteness,  439*  I  mportant  to  poets, 
440.  Mr.  H.  Watson's  views  o^ 
%b.    Dr.  Spurzlieijn  oo.  443. 


Compliments,  prompted  by  Love  of 
Apprt^tMitiou,  232, 

ConuMJsers,  musical,  talent  of^  411. 

Coin|m*heni4ive  energj'  of  Dr.  Tlio- 
nma  Urtnvn,  K.ij. 

Compression  of  ibc  bndn,  ellecls  oj^ 
10,  of  die  infant  bead  liy  sfivage 
nations,  r0X 

Coneealineni  <jf  ilr^irrs  antl  ciriotionsi, 
piiwirr  of^  produced  Uy  iSecretive- 
ne^,  180. 

Concfnitrativeness,  situation  of  tlie 
organ  of,  125.  Functions  of,  ib, 
Viinvs  of  Mr.  Welsh  and  Dr.  Hoppe 
on  the  functions  of^  127,  Remarks 
on,  by  mi  (lutlior  in  the  Plirenolo- 
gieal  Journid^  ib.  Answers  to  Dr. 
Sptinrdieim's  objeclions,  136,  137. 
DifiCiBse  of  tiie  or^an,  136.  Not 
admitted  by  Dr.  Gull,  22<i  Effects 
of  its  deficiency  witli  large  and 
smaU  Eventunlity,  402,  ia3. 

Concejition,  a  mode  of  activity  of  tlie 
intellectual  faculties,  470. 

Configtnuiion,  organ  of,  363, — See 
Fornu 

Conscientiousness,  organ  of,  its  sit- 
uation, 27  L  Not  atlmitted  by 
Dr.  Gall,  279.  Established  by 
SpuTAbeim,  271, 280.    Its  disease, 

one  of  the  superior 

Bentiments,  function  of,  273,  274, 
Its  effect  on  the  manners,  276. 
Consequences  of  its  deficiency,  f6. 
Is  the  origin  of  tlie  sense  of  truth, 
277.  Its  effects  in  combination^ 
282, 538, 540. 

Consciousness  does  not  reveal  organs^ 
7,  39,  289,  496.  Localizes  the 
mind  in  die  head,  10,  39*  Unity 
of,  406,  Analysis  of,  496.  Does 
BOt  inform  us  of  the  nature  of 
mind,  595 
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CoDsciouaieK  double  Mr  divided^ 
cnaes  of,  100,  48& 

Constancy  confeired  by  FSmmess, 
269. 

Constantine's  Veneration  represented 
large,  261. 

Constitution  of  bndn,  influences  the 
effects  of  its  size,  30.  Indicated 
to  some  extent  by  temperament, 
29,53a 

Constructiveness,  one  of  the  propen- 
sities, 2]  1.  Its  diflerence  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  214.  Its 
use,  t6. 

organ  of,  its  situation, 

204.  An  objection  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  temporal  muscles 
answered,  lA.  History  of  its  dis- 
covery, 205.  Large  in  Raphael, 
and  small  in  New  Hollanders,  207. 
Large  in  eminent  engineers,  en- 
gravers, painters,  sculptors  and 
operative  surgeons,  210.  I.Argc  in 
the  Italians  and  F^rench,  ib.  Ex- 
aiii[>le8  of  its  great  and  small  de- 
vclopement,  212-13-14.  Its  dis- 
ease, 214.  Its  situation  in  the  heads 
of  the  lower  animals,  th.  Its  effects 
m  combination,  510. 

Convolutions  of  the  brain,  69. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  large  Locality, 
390.  His  account  of  the  New 
Hollanders,  570. 

Cordonnier,  Francois,  engraving  of 
llie  head  o£,  218.  His  large  Idea- 
lity, 305. 

Coronal  region  of  the  brain,  tlie  seat 
of  the  mora]  sentiments,  80. 

Corpus  callosum  of  the  brain,what,69. 

Coup  (TcbU  conferred  by  Locality,  391. 

Courage  inspired  by  the  faculty  of 
Combativeness,  149. 

CovetiirenesB,  AcquintiTenen,  for- 
merly 80  called,  191. 


Cowper,  tlie  poet,  diffidence  o^ 
whence  arising,  152. 

Craniometer,  use  o(  90. 

Crawford,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  remailci 
on  insanity  by,  169. 

Credulity,  energetic  Hope  disposes 
to,  287. 

Cretins,  Constructiveness  of  the,  214. 

Criminal  l^islation,  558. 

Criminals  not  always  punished  by 
remorse,  279.  Their  Ideality  gene- 
rally small,  30a  Eflects  of  large 
heads  of,  530. 

Criticism,  talent  for,  426. 

Croly's  poetry  secretive,  J  88, 

Crook,  Mr.,  on  the  organ  of  Alimen- 
tiveness,  176. 

Crystallography,  363. 

Cudworth  maintained  the  existence 
of  tlie  moral  sense,  272, 285. 

Cullen,  Dr.  teaches  the  connexion 
of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  8. 

Cunning,  arises  from  Secrettvenefla^ 
&c.  180. 

Curiosity  to  know  details,  arises  from 
IndividuaUty,  358. 

Curran,  J.  P.  engraving  of  his  head, 
showing  moderate  Individuality 
and  small  Form,  357,  362.  His 
eloquence,  422,  note.  His  compar- 
ison large,  439. 

Cursing,  an  abuse  of  DeettructiTeiiefla^ 
163. 

D^Alembert's  assertion  regarding  the 

Imagination,  482. 
Dancing,  love  of  and  skill  in,  whence, 

407-8. 
Dandyism,  234. 

Danton's  Benevolence  small,  249. 
Deaf  and  dumb  dancers,  427-8. 
Dean,  murderer,  110, 166. 
Death  viewed  in  various  %bts  by 

different  individuals,  176L     Fear 
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of  aMplpd  by  the  sentiment  of 

HoperiSSi* 
he  Bonukl,  Mol1!^  on  the  divefsitj 

of  phUoitophicaJ  systems,  38,  624, 
Oefcreijce  nm\    rt^|ttci,   feeling  o^ 

jiroilurwl  by  Veaeratioii,  2G3. 
Defue'i  Ifidividualhy  oiicl  Eventuality 

targe,  404. 
0e?ref*si,  diflen?nt,  m  which  the  fo- 

cultii?s  are  poseeseed,  36,  47. 
Bempsey,  murdertT,  87,  228,  23G, 
Dentn^tnt'Oi,  incntaL — ^See  Insan* 

Derhain  on  diattngubliuig  colors  by 
touch,  387, 

I>c»c«rli^^  piaced  Uie  aoul  to  the  pi- 
neal glmid,  40. 

Dt^she  prcHhiccd  by  every  active  &' 
culty/ie'<jw 

l)rj«pondi'ocy,  cntise  of,  240-1,  288. 

lk'structiv*?nc*5is,  one  of  the  propen* 
flilies,  illiiffimtioiis  of,  15t>-7,  Dis- 
tingui^hed  from  Combttiiveneas, 
J  51*.  lu  etftcis  in  society,  ifr. 
Supposed  by  some  phrenotogiflis 
to  ^ve  energy  to  the  mind,  160. 
Giv«8  edge  to  aarcesnu  aatirc  and 
invective,  and  ahouada  In  the 
poenia  of  Lord  Byron,  161»  Ef- 
Bscta    of   Its    we«ikiiesa,    ib.      Its 

, —  ^ organ  oft  its  situa- 
tion, 154.  History  of  its  discov- 
ery, it*  Jts  functions,  158.  Large 
in  raurderere,  lUl.  Large  in  the 
Chariba,  and  umaU  in  the  Hindoos, 
f&.  Excited  by  intoxication,  107, 
Its  diaeBse,  167,  170.  Ita  simation 
in  the  lowt-r  aniiunIPj  172.  Ita  ex- 
ists or  l*  not  iiicoii!i<i3t(?nt  with  that 
of  Benevolence,  250,  ;i2a  lis  ef- 
fects in  combination,  538, 

DetailBi  tokni  for  acquiriog  know- 
81 


ledge  o5  coniferred  by  Individu- 

ality,  308.  403, 
Determination,  arises  from  FiiminnW| 

268L 
De?  elopement  of  the  cerebral  organs 

bow  asoertauied,;^  &c« — See  Or- 

Devil,  actions  sometimes  ascribed  to 
t!ie  temptation  of  the,  171. 

Dewar,  Dr^  his  report  of  a  case  of 
divided  con^iouaneaSi  487, 

DilTercnces,    facidty  of  perceiving, 

32a 

Biploe  of  tlie  sittilj,  what,  72. 

Discovery  by  observation  prompted 
by  large  Individuality,  360, 

DiscririiiimLion  of  dispositions  and  tal- 
ents practicable  by  observation,  65. 

Disease  modMies  the  effects  of  size 
of  the  biaiu,  31. 

Dispositions,  natural,  diversity  o^  36^ 
47,  m,  44a 

Dissection  of  an  organ  does  not  re- 
veal its  fimctious,  40,  6L 

Distance,  power  of  perceiving,  366b 

Divines  have  successfully  observed 
human  nature,  38. 

Division  of  the  faculties,  105. 

Dogs,  ilieir  brainS|  95.  Adhesive- 
neai  very  strong  in^  144-  Their 
Destmctiveneafl,  17*2;  Love  of  Ap- 
probation, 235 ;  Benevolence,  254, 
256-7.  Their  Locality  supposed 
to  eiial>le  them  to  return  home  firom 
a  great  distance,  3i:>3. 

Doici,  Ludovico,  his  division  of  tbe 
head  into  compartments,  20. 

Dominion  and  power,  love  of,  wheooQ 
arising,  223, 

Don  [lie  Consciousness,  cases  o(  lOQ 

Doubts,  irresolution  and  waveniig^ 
whence  arising,  238. 
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Douglas,  Mr.  W.,  painter,  his  inte- 
rest in  perspective,  367.  His  large 
organs  of  Size  and  Coloring,  368, 
378. 

Dramatic  axidiors  Lave  large  Imita- 
tion, 333. 

Drawmg,  talent  for,  208, 364. 

Dk^ead  and  apprehension,  whence 
rising,  340. 

Bnaming  explicable  only  by  plural- 
ity of  cerebral  organs,  14.    Ana- 

.  ;y^o£;478. 

Dreams  frequently  have  relation  to 
the  largest  organs  in  the  brain, 
479. 

Drelincourt  placed  the  soul  in  the 
cerebellum,  41. 

Dress,  ornamental,  love  o^  whence 
arising,  309. 

Ducrow,  the  equestrian,  his  large  or- 
gan of  Concentrativeness,  140. 

Duelling,  276. 

Dura  mater,  what,  71. 

Duty,  sense  o^  produced  by  Con- 
scientiousness, 274, 279. 

Duxes  of  classes  for  languages,  what 
organs  ihey  have  large,  425. 

Dynamics,  talent  for,  392. 

£ar  does  not  recollect  or  judge  of 
sounds,  409. 

Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  connex- 
ion of  the  m'md  with  the  brain, 
10.  On  the  nervous  system,  19, 
28.  On  the  recent  state  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  42.  Review 
of  Byron's  Tragedies  in,  317.  On 
injuries  of  the  brain,  GOl,  el  seq. 

Editors,  Eventuality  essential  to,  406. 

Educability,  sense  of,  »)9,  406. 

Education  not  the  cause  of  the  in- 
equality of  mental  faculties,  46. 
Modifies  their  manifestations,  94. 
Faculty  of  Language  too  exten- 


sively cultivated  in,  433.  Efiects 
of,  559. 

Edwards,  engraver,  his  Constructive- 
ness  and  Comparison  large,  210, 
335. 

Egotism,  the  result  of  predominating 
Self-Esteem,  220.  Example  of, 
221.  Produced  also  by  Love  of 
Approbation,  233. 

Egyptians,  ancient,  heads  of,  580. 

Elephant's  fonun  larger  than  that  of 
man,  92. 

Elevation,  physical,  love  of,  in  some 
animals,  136,  225. 

Eloquence,  source  and  nature  oC 
422,  note,  544. 

Energy  of  character  supposed  by 
some  phrenologists  to  arise  from 
Destructiveness,  160. 

Engineering,  talent  for,  368. 

English  delight  in  humor,  184.  Their 
Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  and 
Firmness,  larger  than  those  of  the 
French,  224,  242,  269.  Probalile 
cause  of  their  political  liberty,  223. 

Engravers,  eminent,  have  large  or- 
gans of  Constructiveness  and  Im- 
itation, 211,  335. 

Envy,  by  what  caused,  220. 

Epigrams,  talent  for,  arises  from  the 
organ  of  Wit,  a3L 

Equilibrium,  instinct  of,  370. 

E.  S.  of  Dublin,  character  and  de- 
velopcment  of,  168. 

Esquirol,  cases  of  insanity  from,  202; 
268. 

Europeans,  their  large  heads,  527. 
Their  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, 562.  Account  of  their  heads, 
580. 

Eventuality,  one  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  function  of,  400.  Useful 
to  men  of  business  and  lawyen^ 
403.    Mrs.  Quickly  an  iUustratioii 


IKBEX.                                                   64S            ^M 

o?  405,     Dr.  Spitrzheim  an,  i*. 

diviricm  ar  tbem,  105.    Modes  of           '^^ 

Obsen^ons  od,  406. 

their  activity,  45f>,  et  geq.     Excited     ^^^| 

EveniiinJity,  organ  o^  il»  n\7Mi  how 

by  I  he  firr^ntment  of  their  objecti^     ^^^H 

discrimitiatGd,30D.    Three  enprav' 

445.     Etfects  of  size  in  ihe  orguw      ^^H 

ingH  of  heada  illustmiive  of  U,  3!J9. 

on   their  nmnitcstaiion,  Wl?,  2135,            ^H 

Hisiory  of  its  dl^over>^  by   Dr. 

Desirt*  of  gnittfictttion  in  proportion             ^H 

Gdl,400.    Large  b  Shendan,  40L 

to  the   s\m  of  tlicir  orgatifl,  535.             ^M 

Electa  of  ita  largeoMS  sod  dcfi- 

FEri.i?fGs,   108.     PropengiHcM,  ih            ^M 

ckiicy,  402.     Iti  combination  with 

Scn/rm«iif*,^l<>-33a.     If*T£LLCCT-           ^| 

large    and    small    Concentrauve- 

VkL   Facci^tiss,    337.     Eximud           ^| 

BM,  A&c.  40a,  403,  SIC.     Large  to 

«eu»e*,  3137, 35G.    FacutHe$  pcrfciv            ^H 

oliaervant  authors,  404. 

ing   triAittye^   35<»,  387.      Fa^xd-            ^H 

Example,  expliinaoon  of  its  power- 

HtM ptTCthing  rdalionsy  388,  438,            ^H 

ful  eflecta  on  children,  517, 

RcrLCCTt.XG       FACtXTt£9,       436^     ^^^1 

Exf^ciitions,  plcaMtire  m  witnesii]^. 

^^H 

whence  arising,  163. 

Faith,  cierciao  of,  favored  by  Hope^      ^^H 

Exercise  of  the  cerebral  organs  in- 

28a                                                            ■ 

creasRs  their  activity,  320. 

Fame,  love  of,  239.                                          ^| 

Existence  of  material  objects,  evi- 

Familiar  spirits,  belief  in,  oriseo  &om             W 

dence  of;  452. 

Wonder,  291,  SK>a 

Experiment,  tendency  to  investigate 

FatiaticijHTi,  religious^  produced  by 

by,  conferred  by  Eventuality,  400, 

excited  Wonder,  29£l, 

405. 

Fancy,  482.                                                       ^ 

Extenial  seosea^ — See  Semes, 

FarLsb,  Professor,  of  Cnmhridge,  hi«             H 

Eyes,  only  one  used  in  looking,  3-10, 

organ  of  W'cighl  large,  301).                          ^| 

Tbeir  functions,  355.     Memory  of 

Fashions  in  dress,  &:c.,  cansse  of  tlieir            ^| 

forms  and  colors  not  dependent  on 

mutability,  2Da                                          ^| 

the,  363,  374-    Do  not  perceive 

Fear,  whence  arismg,  152,  23V.                     ^| 

the  rektioiia  of  colors,  374,  387. 

Feebleness  and  |Kjwer  of  cboracteri           ^H 

^    '                Large  organ  of  I..angiiage  indtcated 

27.  527,  rm.                                               ■ 

by  tlieir  prominence  ajid  deprea- 

Feeling  or  Touch,  senae  o^  34a                    ^H 

aiou,  44,  4ia 

Fecrmgs,  108,  H  irq.                                       ^H 

f 

1               Fac«^  size  of,  compared  with  that  of 

'                    the  brain,  42. 

Females  haw  a  grcator  endowment           ^H 

of  Philoprogenitivenees  tlinti  mulea,          ^H 

IIQ,    121.      DltTerencea    between           ^H 

Facial  angh^  of  Camper  described, 

their  bi-ains  and  t  hose  of  malea,  123.           ^H 

41.     H«  fallacy,  42. 

Tlietr  ComliativetieaB  sroalkr,  152.           ^^k 

FacuUicsi,  pliinilir>-  of"  13,  at    Ap- 

Their CaiitiousnewandVenenitioii           ^H 

pear  surresgively,   H,  35.     Con- 

larger, 241,  207.— See  Womm.                  H 

nexion  of,  with  fiarticular  organic 

Aiv^niniT    t^i.A    1r%%i'(A*>    nnfmnHfl                  ^^^^H 

-                             lunuilg    Um    JO«cT    rlHtUUlUV                  ^^^H 

33,  ei  9f^.    Comhinnfions  ot^  37, 

more  cautions  t*  mn  males,  242,                ^H 

^5.    Meaning  of  tlie  term,  106. 

Fcnelon'a  Ikiiie^'olenc**,  247.                          ^H 

What  fkcnUit**  are  admiiled  lo  lie 

Feni*,  the  orgtJi  of  Destructiveaeai          ^H 

primiiive,    %h.      Dr.    Spurzheinj'fl 

large  in  the,  173,                                      ^H 
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perreire  persfpective,  3G»x  His 
orran  of  Size  small  367,  408. 

Ferriw,  Dr.  Cases  of  iiijury  of  the 
fanio  mentioDed  by.  .'lOS,  612, 614 

Fever,  how  productive  of  eleeples^- 
nem  and  dreaming  479. 

FigumbTe  lancuase,  whence,  437. 

Filial  paetT  arises  chiefly  from  Vene- 
ntiaii.265L 

Fioe  arift.  by  what  fecuhies  produced, 
d09.3ia$:^    Tastein,515. 

FirmiKjR.  one  of  the  aentimeots,  use 
oC  IXSS.  Appear*  noc  to  be  admit- 
ted br  metapbrsicsanft.  271. 

— V  ofran  oC  hs  simation.  9l3?. 

Hisory  of  its  decov^ry.  I'S.  EtTecta 
oHts  predominaDce,  on  the  maimer, 
269.  Larger  in  the  British  than  in 
the  French,  369.  Effects  of  its  de- 
ficiency,  271.    Its  disease,  i^. 

FWier.  IMiss  Clara,  Iter  large  Secre- 
tir«>iK«t|  and  Love  of  Approlxation, 
IK\  1KI5.  Engravmg  of  her  head, 
allowing  large  Imitation,  336. 

Flerhier,  Evoque  do  Nismes,  egotism 
of,  223. 

Flourcns*  experiments  on  the  cere- 
bellum, 111. 

Foder6  on  partiul  genius  in  idiots,  15. 
On  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  19. 
Cases  of  insanity  from,  201.  On  the 
CoDBtructivcncfw  of  the  Cret'uLs,189. 

Folie  ratsonante,  whnt,  17. 

Force  of  character  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  brain,  28,  52a 

Forehead,  sloping,  433. 

Form,  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
its  vigor  not  proportionate  to  the 
of  vision,  3<»2.    Moni- 
by  aminols,  ib.    Dr.  8purz- 
Mm^  anatysis  o^  363. 


Form,  organ  of;  history  of  its  discov- 
ery  by  Dr.  Gall,  361.  Its  situation, 
ib.    Its  size,  how  distinguishable, 

362,  420,  note.  Engravings  of  two 
heads,  in  which  it  is  large  and 
amall,  357.  Its  effects  in  combi- 
nation, 540. 

Forster's  journey  from  Bengal  to 
England,  24a 

Fortimde  conferred  by  Firmness,  368. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  his  large  head, 
527. 

Francois  Cordonnier,  poet,  engraving 
of  his  head,  218.  His  Ideality 
krge,305. 

Fianklin,  Captain,  his  large  head, 
52?. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  37.  His  Cau- 
aaliry  large,  431.  Reverenced  God, 
though  he  renounced  Christianity, 
455. 

Eraser's  Language  small,  433. 

French,  not  a  humorous  nation,  184. 
Their  Constructiveness  large,  210. 
Their  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness 
smaller  than^hose  of  the  English, 
224,  269.  Their  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, 2^)5.  Are  the  loaders  of 
fashion,  and  why,  2iK>.  Their  In- 
dividuality and  Fonn  large,  360, 

363.  Their  Tune,  411.  Their 
Comparison  large,  439.  Their 
Cautiousness  and  Causality  not 
large,  243,  451. 

French  M.  D.,  cast,  396,  398. 

Frontal  sinus,  what,  75.  Objections 
to  Phrenologj'  founded  on  its  ex- 
istence, answered,  76.  Throws  a 
difliculty  in  the  way  of  the  obser- 
vation of  Individuality,  361 ;  For::!, 
ib.;  Size,  366;  and  Locality,  39a 

Fr>',  Mrs.  Combativeness  of,  149. 

Fuseli  on  Raphael's  style  of  painting 
542. 
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Future  fltate,  disposition  to  belief  ofj 
arises  from  the  scutimcnt  of  Hope, 


288. 


Futurity,  brilliant  anticipations  of, 
arise  from  llie  Sentimeut  of  Hope, 
28a    Notion  of,  2??i). 

Gaiety,  by  what  produced,  .*J25. 

Galen  i)luced  the  soul  in  the  brain, 
46. 

Galileo  and  his  discoveries,  how 
treoted  by  his  contcmiwraries,  3. 
His  Locality  large,  390.  His 
greamess,  590. 

Gall,  Dr.  F.  J.,  the  founder  of  Phre- 
nolo)G:j%  4.*}.  Birtli  and  drath  of,  i6. 
Discoven'd  Phrenology  by  obser- 
vation, 1*6.  584.  Abandoned  all 
theories,  47.  His  anatomical  re- 
searches, 48.  P^irst  lectured  in 
l/IXj.  His  opinion  of  the  faculty 
of  Adhesiveness,  115.  Did  not 
admit  a  distinct  organ  of  Justice, 
252.  On  Finnness,  2G8.  Did 
not  admit  the  org:m  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, 279.  His  theory  of  the 
single  impressions  jwrcfived  by 
double*  organs  of  the  external 
seniU'H,  l\U\.  His  views  of  the 
facidty  of  H<>i>o,  2r*().  His  organ 
of  Form  drficicnt,  'J<>1,  3'?J,  tio/c. 
His  infrmtile  jrt'nius,  ib.  On  the 
harmony  of  <*()lors,  379.  His  views 
of  Eventuality,  lOti.  Admitted  two 
orgims  of  l^'iiigungc,  4'i«».  His 
merits  and  dis<M)vcri«»s,  (Vil,  (VHX 
No  UK'S  of  the  organs  adopted  by 
him,  (W7. 

Gamo-cocks  and  game-hens  liavo 
Inrgrr  Comlmtiveness  tban  domes- 
tic f<»wls,  and  may  Ik?  distin«ruiHli- 
c«l  by  the  sha))p  of  their  heoiis,  154. 

Gaming,  love  ot*  whence,  288. 

GaDglioDH,  what,  54. 


Garrick's  large  organ  of  Imitation, 

example  of,  332. 
Gauls,  their  character  as  given  by 

Tacitus,  5G5. 
Generals,  qualifications  o(  150, 188, 

391. 
Genius,  cause  of,  525,  534. 

for  nuisic,  &c.  Sec  Music,  ffc, 

J  partial,  explicable  only  by 

plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  14. 
Geographers,  eminent,  their  Locality 

large,  390. 
Geometr}',  genius  for,  391. 
George  III.  his  large  organs  of  In- 
dividuality and  Form,  357,  dG2. 

Engraving  of  his  head,  357. 
Georget  on  size  and  power  of  nerves, 

20. 
Germans  have  larger  Cautiousness 

and  Tune  than  the  French,  243, 

411.    Tacitus'  description  of  tliem, 

5()7. 
Ghosts  and  visions,  lielief  in,  whence 

arising,  2JK). — See  Visions. 
Gibl)on's  Self- Esteem  very  large,  223. 
Gil)son,  John,  1^(5,281.    Engraving 

of  his  head,  281. 
Mr.  P.,  painter,  his  large  or- 

g:m  of  Size,  and  excell<?nce  in  jht- 

8jM»ctive,  3(57. 
Gladiators    n*pres<»ntcd    with    largo 

organs  of  Combat  ivent>ss,  152. 
Glory,  love  of,  whence,  230. 
Gluek*s  organ  of  Tune,  411. 
G(m1,  existence  of,  indirectly  proved 

by  tlie  organ  of  Veneration,  2C1, 

2i  »*2.    Demonstnible  liy  reason,  454. 
Goldsmitirs  writings  display  mode- 
rate Secretiveness,  188.     His  Love 

of  Approbation,  2:£i.     His  vcnies 

on  IIo|M»,  228. 
Gonlon,  Jiuneis  murderer,  90^  IGC^ 

280. 
Dr.  John,  admitted  the  cor 
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rcspondence  between  the  size  of 
tlie  skull  and  that  of  the  brain, 
74. 

Graminivorous  and  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, difference  between  the  brains 
of,  154.  Secretiveneas  of  the  for- 
mer generally  large,  188. 

Grammar,  talent  for,  425. 

Gratitude,  whence  arising,  284. 

Grattan's  style  characterized  by  Con- 
centrativeness,  135. 

Great  men,  why  they  have  not  em- 
braced Phrenology,  588. 

Greek  philosophers  calumniated  each 
otlier,  3.  Persecuted  by  the  peo- 
ple, tb. 

Greeks,  ancient,  skulls  o^  581.  En- 
gravuig  of  one,  tb, 

Gregory,  Dr.  admits  the  connexion 
of  tlie  mind  with  tlie  brnin,  9. 

Greyhound's  Combativeness  smaller 
tlian  that  of  the  bull-dog,  153. 

Grief  and  Joy,  analysis  of,  508. 

Griffitlis,  murderer,  248. 

Guilt,  sense  of,  the  effect  of  Consci- 
entiousness, 279. 

Guise,  Due  de,  remarkable  case  of 
injury  of  the  brain,  612,  614. 

H.,  Mrs.  87,  271, 281.  Engraving  of 
her  head,  231. 

Habit,  analysis  of,  519. 

llaggart,  David,  murderer  and  rob- 
ber, 82,  87, 152, 166, 186,  228,  236, 
271,  279,  281.  Engraving  of  his 
head,  281. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  organ  of  Weight 
large,  3t)9. 

Haller  saw  the  necessity  of  a  plurality 
of  cerebral  organs,  19,  20.  Had 
large  face  and  brain,  42.  Placed 
the  soul  in  the  brain,  46. 

Handel's  Tune  large,  419.  Engrar- 
ingofhishead,  (6. 


Hands  of  man  not  the  origin  of  his 
arts,  338. 

Happiness  consists  in  the  harmoni- 
ous gratification  of  the  faculties, 
461. 

Hardwicke,  Lord  Chancellor,  his 
Acquisitiveness  large,  193. 

Hare,  William,  murderer,  166,  248. 
Profile  of  the  head  of,  81. 

Hares  and  rabbits,  difference  of  their 
skulls,  215. 

Harmony  and  Melody,  what,  410, 
411. 

Harvey  and  his  discoveries,  how 
treated  by  his  contemporaries,  3; 
592. 

Hats,  diversity  of  sizes  of;  28, 534. 

Haydn's  organ  of  Tune  large,  411, 
418. 

Haydon,  Mr.  painter,  his  organs  of 
Coustnictiveness,  Coloring,  and 
Causality  large,  210,  378,  451, 
54a 

Hazhtt's  Ideality  large,  317.  Part  of 
a  review  of  Lord  Byron's  Trage- 
dies attributed  to  him,  tb.  Mani- 
fests the  sentiment  of  Wonder, 
29a 

Head,  engraving  of,  as  divided  into 
regions  by  Dolci,  20.  Different 
sliape  of,  in  males  and  females,  119. 
Relation  between  its  nze  and  the 
voice,  412.  Effects  of  its  great  and 
small  size,  528. 

Heaman,  murderer,  166. 

Hearing,  setise  of,  350.  Not  the  m- 
gin  of  Music  and  Speech,  ib. 

Heart  not  the  seat  of  the  tender  afiec- 
tions,  40.  Supposed  by  Aristode 
to  be  the  scat  of  the  soul,  46. 

Helvetius,  his  erroneous  theory,  diat 
man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure 
of  his  hands,  338. 

Henri  Quatre,  his  Benevolenoe  kiye. 


^^^m^                                                INDEX,                                                 G4T           ^M 

^V          247.  HlHforeLipndappearatoaJope, 

tiTenesi^  127,  and  Alimentivenaii^     ^^^| 

^m            4ia    Ilk  CoriipiLTi^n  lorge,  440L 

174                                                   ^H 

^1         Herschers    CoLiMtnictiveoeis    hrgB^ 

Horeas,  shy  and  timid,  may  be  did-           ^M 

H             210. 

tinguiuh^   by  tlic  afipearanco  of             ^M 

B         Hctte,    Dr*    UO,    228,     235,     243, 

their  headf>,  154.      Their  Love  of             H 

■            25L 

Apprcilmiion,  235.     Their  Bene-             ^M 

^1        Hiadooa  hare  mnfttl  brainy  28.     En- 

volence,  254.                                                    ^M 

B            gmviogs  of  skulls  of,  1(>7,  IW,  5<J7. 

Hufidioldi^  brother  of  the  traveller,  his            ^M 

^K            Their  sentiment  aftrntlj  wfak/^l. 

large  o r jnms  of  N  mi j  I ler  and  Order,            ^| 

^m              Their    lanjijuajre     ti|rnrative,    4Jj7, 

3LM  31 0.                                                         H 

^^               Account  of  tlii'ir  bniins  ajiil  ebiir- 

Hume,  David,  h'ls  ilieory  of  virtue,            ^M 

acier,  5<i<j,    Nuiic»*«s  oftlioir  tli'vel- 

272,  285.     Di**}jlays  great  Causal-            ^M 

oppmtnt^   87,  90,  160,   167,  187, 

sty,  45 L   His  ideafi  on  the  evidence            ^| 

J£2:j,24a 

of  existence  of  mind  and  matter,            ^| 

Histori.1113,  EvetituaJity  essential  to, 

45a    On  the  pleasure  derive<l  from           ^M 

'106. 

a  tnoumful  tragedy,  4G0,     On  Joy            ^M 

llobbes  denied  the  exifltenoe  of  the 

and  Grief,  581.                                        ^M 

sentinieni    f*f  Ik-nevoleoc*,   258, 

1                    ajul  of  tlje  {iioral  sen^e,  272,  284. 

small,  87.     Hi^  Com(>ari£K)u  large,     ^^^H 

Hog*a  hmm,  1)3, 

440,     His  large  head  and  power-           ^H 

^^^^  Home^  Sir  Evenml^  ob<)er\'atiou9  on 

fid  mind,  32iK                                              ^H 

^^^H      hi^  pnjposeti  mode  of  invostigzitiiig 

Hiimihty,  caused  by  deficiency  of            ^M 

^^^^        the  Ajnclioiis  of  Uie  limin,  (1]H» 

Self- Esteem,  219,                                        H 

jV           Honier*jj  Ideality  reprr^Hled   large, 

Humor,  ijitluenco  of  Secretiveness            ^M 

305.     Suppoeed  cause  of  his  ge- 

iB  producing,  184.    Distingiiiahod            ^M 

1                    niui,  Sai. 

from  wit  J  184                                             ^M 

1               Honor,  laws  of,  on  what  founded, 

Hungr^r  and  Thirst  di^ingumhabte           ^M 

27a 

from  Apfjctite^  175,                                    ^H 

flood's  case  of  a  patient  who  lost  the 

Hunter,  Mr.  John,  anatomist,  disease           ^| 

use  of  IftngiiftjL'v,  411, 421,  485. 

o  f  his  orgnn  of  \V  * ' igl  it,  372.                       ^B 

1               Hope,  one  of  tJie  hi^rhpr  seiititnenta, 
J                   Dr.  GalFa  viewR  oi\  28fi.    lis  func- 

Hniitiiig,  nutiiml  uppelite  for,  156.                 ^M 

Huss€-y,  murder«r^  lfi6.                                 ^H 

lioua,  iL    Itii  effecls  on  tljc  char- 

Hiitches«jn, Dr.   on  the    desire    of           ^M 

acter,  287*  Assuages  fear  of  death, 
280.     Favore  tiie  exerciae  of  faith, 

wealth  and  power,  191.  Mamtains          ^H 

ibc  existence  of  a  moral  sense-,  255,          ^H 

.                   and  diipoaes  to  belief  in  a  life  to 

come,  ii.     Admitted  by  mL-mptiy- 

275.                                                           ■ 

Hydrocephalus,  2:}D.                                      ^H 

y                  aiciana,  ib. 

llypocriKv,  Iving  and  disEdmulattotl,          ^H 

prompted  by  Secredvenesa,  182L             ^H 

.                    Not  admitted  by  Dr.  Gall,  ib*     Ita 

^^ 

deficioDcy  prediqxiaes  to  deiipon- 

Ideality,  one  of  the  h  iglier  scntim  erats,          ^^ 

dency  and  ^jinide^  288.    Its  effects 

produces  a  desire  forexquisiteneaa           ^H 

in  combinaliou,  SiJD* 

and  perfection,  305.     Authora  in          ^H 

Hoppe,  Dr.  his  viewB  of  Concentra- 
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deficient,  306.  Ite  efT^cts  in  com- 
binaiion  with  other  faculties,  *307< 

309,  541,  Little  dispbiyecl  by 
quokene^  &c*  30D.  lis  gratiiicft- 
tiofi  provided  for  io  nature^  308. 
Jte  effects  in  privnte  life,  307,  :M». 
Its  abuses,  311.  An  imjiortttDt 
element  in  die  coiistitiitiotJi  of  tnan 
as  a  progressive  bein^,  314,  Dit- 
ferent  effects  produced  by  siibrtfiie 
eccncry  in  two  miuda  in  winch  it 
was  strong  and  weak,  316.  Its 
rfi't'Cts  on  style,  317. 

Idt»nJin%  orgfui  of,  its  sitttatiofi,  303. 
History  of  its  discovery,  304,  Large 
in  poets,  ib.  Deficient  in  savages 
and  most  criminals,  308.  Eugra- 
wmgs  of  hca/Js  in  which  it  b  large 
'  uniall,  310.  Its  back  part  con- 
jectured to  be  a  sepnraic  organ, 

3 1 0,  Ir^  du^easp,  3 1 1. 

Ideas  do  not  originnte  from  the  ex- 
tenial  seiist^s,  337,  340.  Are  Inrm- 
e<l  only  by  the  inteUect^  4()8,  As- 
Bociution  ofj  4?>D. 

Identity,  pei*sonal,  feeling  o^  99,  222, 
40^;,  498. 

Idtuey,  pfirtinl,  explicable  only  liy  q 
plunifity  of  cen^bral  organs,  15. 

Tdiots  Imvcsnmll  ordiseiiised  brains,^. 

liiina^inntion,  what,  481. 

Irniturion,  a  primary  tnculty,  indis- 
pcBsalile  to  artists,  335.  Its  ma- 
nil  estat  ion  in  private  lile,  t^.  Ne- 
ccA'^ry  lo  singers,  41*2. 

'  organ  of,  history  of  its  dis- 

co\'ery,  3:{5.  Large  in  actors,  336, 
Couiributes  to  render  a  poet  or 
author  dramatic,  33.'!,  Engraving 
of  two  heads  in  which  it  is  large 
and  suiol),  33(3.  In  combination, 
54L 

Immorality  and  bad  taste,  distinctioii 
between,  523. 


Immortalit>-  of  the  ma%  999, 595, 

Inijwtience  and  jiatieure,  507. 

Improvisator],  con}twtitnLl  explana- 
tion of  their  geiiiui^  4j¥1, 

Indivi<iual  personality,  feeling  ofj — 
See  Idmlitif. 

Idividnality,  one  of  tlie  tntelleetiial 
faculties,  its  functions,  357,  4iJ5, 
Prompts  lo  observation^  357.  E^ 
fects  of  its  deficiency  on  the  char* 
acter,  359.  \Vlien  large,  prompts 
to  discovery  by  observation,  3tj0. 
Useful  to  the  artist,  \b.  Useful 
to  men  of  bu^ine^««s,  403.  General 
observations  on,  433. 

organ    of,   its   situation, 

356.  Its  size,  how  judged  of^  t'A. 
Engmvings  of  the  beads  of  George 
HI.  and  Curran,  in  whom  it  ia 
large  and  moderate,  357.  Dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  ih. 
Its  obsen^ation  obstructed  by  the 
ironial  sinus,  361, 

Innintictdes  generally  possees  leebla 
Philoprogenitiveness,  119. 

Infatuation,  an  effect  of  large  Firni- 
ne^  269. 

Inhabitiveness,  organ  of^  accord iti|^ 
to  Dr.  Bpurzheini,  125— See  Con- 
MructivtntS9* 

Injuries  of  tlie  brain,  llieir  effects 
prove  the  plurality  of  oerebml  or- 
gans, I^.  Answer  to  olij<>ctioi]a 
tJiat  they  do  not  always  affect  tlie 
miwd,  567,  GOO. 

Insanity,  sometimes  not  easily  dm* 
tinguisliable  from  moral  depravity, 
ICf*.  Some  of  th^^  phc>nometia  o^ 
explained,  46:1,  Of  llie  intellect- 
ual tacidties,  47 L8. 

partial,  explicable  only  by 

a  pluralit}'  of  cerebml  organs,  15, 
17.     Examples  of,  170,  463. 

Integuments  of  the  brain,  70. 
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lutelkctiin]  facuUies,  whaf^  105,  337. 

Modes  of  lUe'iT  acliiilv,  4(j7,  ft  seq. 

Their  iiu^anity,  47Ji,  475w 
Itjiuxjcuiioa,  ef!i!CL8  o\\  oo  ihe  mind, 

]li7,  257.    Cxfilajiatiou  of  the  phe- 

uoiiicim  uf,  37'^. 
liiUriguuig    dii$jH)?i]tion,  arises    fxoxxi 

Secret!  vencssv  181. 
ltTcaolutioji|  doubts  and   wavermg, 

whence  nrisiiig,  238. 
Italiaiis^ddighl  m  humor,  184.   Their 

Consiruciivenoss  uud  Tuxjc  large, 

210,411. 

f  Junlme,  31r.  engmeer,  his  organ  of 
Weight  large,  3tiD. 

Jeflrey,  31  r.  Fraiici.^  denies  the  con- 
Xiexion  of  irjiiid  with  hody,  11. 
Denied  timt  size  is  a  measure  of 
power,  25.  \U&  Uieory  of  Beauty, 
315,3t;4.  llis  Ideality  tiQikrge, 315. 
Part  of  a  review  pf  Lord  By  run's 
Tragedit^  a«i^ij,iied  to  him,  317.  Ou 
Form  imd  Size,  :jG8.  On  Coloring, 
375»  :580,  3813.  Hia  Compariwn 
huge,  439.   His  good  taste,  525, 

Jervi^  Jacob,  eugraviiig  of  hia  head, 
»ho\vijig  large  organ  of  Betie^o- 
lenee,  244.  His  character,  247. 
His  Imitation  delieieul,  330, 

Joan  of  Are,  appearance  of  St.  Mi- 
chael to,  290. 

Jolinsoij,  Dr.  Smimcl,  an  acciimie 
observer  oflmmaii  nature,  38.  On 
Courage,  148.  1 1 iti  account  of*tho 
secretive  character  of  Pope,  182. 
Suspected  to  have  believed  in 
gbosti!,  297.  Fond  of  nun!?ual  words 
and  exprcs£»iotii^  i7/.  Hit^  large  head 
and  energy  of  character,  532. 

Jofjejih,  Mr.  Samuel,  sculptor,  hia 
Consiructiveness  and  Imitation 
large,  210, 335. 

m 


Joy  and  Grief,  analysis  of,  508. 
J  udgcSjConscientioustiess  of,  2d3,4D4> 
Judgmenr,  4.y2.    .4jialysis  of,  41K)L 
-,  correct,  of  one^e  own  < 


ditticult,  552, 

Jupiter's  forehead  represented  pro- 
minent by  ancient  orrists,  45J. 

Jurymen  difterently  afTccted  by  the 
same  arguments,  447,  494. 

Justice,  the  eidsience  of  an  indepcnd- 
eiit  £etj  timet  It  of,  dejnoustrattHl  by 
Phrenology,  274.  Pure  or  abstract, 
whence  resuMug,  552, 

Kaknueka  have  large   Acquiaitive- 

ness,  199. 
Karnes,  Lord,  on  appetite  for  h\m%* 

ing,  155.    Adtnits  AcquLsitivcness 

to  be  a  primitive  profRMisity,  172. 

On  Time,  408.     Adniiia  twenty 

of  die  pliretiologicul  faculties,  505.*^ 
KaiU^s  iace  eniall  and  brain  large^. 

42.     His  Causality  large,  474. 
Ke|jler's  Locality  large,  iM>. 
Kitig,  Dr.  on  avarice,  195. 
Klopstock*s  Veueratiou  represented 

large,  2G2. 
Knight's  Theory  of  Beauty*  364, 
Ivnowing  or  Perceptive    Facultiea 

— See  Perceplive  I\tcuUie^. 
Knox,  John,  hk  Combativeoeas  large, 

149, 159,  S38. 

' ,  Vice^imus,  on  hunting,  156, 

Koster's  Accuunt  of  the  Bi"azil  In^ 

dians,  574-6w 

La  Fontaino*s  head  large,  527. 

Lake  pchool  of  poetry  character- 
ized by  Philoprogenitiveneaa,  118 
Causes  of  liad  iiane  in  it,  523* 

Lnmbdoidal  suture  of  die  skull,  74* 

Language,  organ  of,  history  of  its 
discovery,  44.    Its  size  bow  indi* 
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cated,  419.  Its  functionfl,  xb.  Ef- 
fects of  its  great  endowment  on 
style,  424.  Effects  of  its  deficiency, 
425.  Supposed  by  Gall  to  be 
double,  426.  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
views  oC  427.  Its  disease,  429, 431. 

Language,  one  of  the  perceptive  fa- 
culties, 419.  Too  exteusively  cul- 
tivated in  ordinary  education,  433. 

natural  and  artificial,  351, 

420,  512.    Figiuative,  437. 

Languages,  talent  for  learning  the 
spirit  of,  425-6, 428.  Different  na- 
tional, 427. 

Laughter,  causes  of^  319. 

Laws  of  honor,  on  what  founded,  276. 

Lawyers,  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality necessary  to,  403.  Effect  of 
large  Conscientiousness  in,  493. 

Legislation,  criminal,  558. 

Leibnitz  had  large  face  and  brain,  42. 

Leo  had  large  face  and  brain,  42. 

Le  Sagc^s  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality large,  404. 

Leslie,  Prof.,  his  organ  of  Weight 
large,  3G9. 

Liberty,  political,  of  the  English, 
proliablc  cause  of  the,  224. 

Life,  love  of,  supposed  organ  of,  176. 
Its  probable  situation,  178. 

Lunits  of  the  human  understanding, 
597. 

Lindner's  Constructiveness  large,208. 

Lindsay,  David,  his  stylo  verbose,  424. 

Lobes  of  the  brain,  79,  586. 

Locality,  one  of  the  perceptive  fa- 
culties. Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  ana- 
lysis of,  389.  An  element  in  geni- 
us for  geometry,  391. 

organ  of,  history  of  its  dis- 
covery, 388.  Its  situation,  389. 
7X3  effects  on  the  mind,  390.  Large 
in  eminent  navigators,  travellers, 
a«tronomera  and  geographers,  390. 


Larger  in  men  than  in  women,  39SL 
Possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  tb, 

Locke,  on  the  difficulty  of  combating 
old  opinions,  2,  50, 588.  EngraT 
ing  of  his  head,  showing  Ideality 
small,  310.  His  style  plain,  317. 
His  theory  of  Wit,  321.  On  the 
Faculty  of  perceiving  difierences^ 
32a  On  ideas,  345.  His  Causality 
large,  443.  His  writings  charac- 
terized by  power  of  mind,  552. 

Lockey,  murderer,  166. 

Logan,  Mr.  of  Leith,  his  analogical 
method  of  reasoning,  438. 

Logaritlims,  talent  for,  394. 

Logical  consequence  in  argument, 
perception  of,  arises  from  Caimli- 
t>',447. 

Louis  XI.  Secretiveness  of,  181. 

Love  of  Lilb,  supposed  organ  of,176L 
Its  probable  situation,  178. 

Love,  physical  or  sexual,  110. 

Love  of  Approbation,  one  of  the  in- 
ferior sentiments,  aim  of,  229.  Its 
eflects  on  society,  ib,  Distinguislied 
from  Benevolence,  231.  lu^  abuses, 
232.  Admitted  by  Reid,  Stewart 
and  Brown,  234.  Its  influence  oa 
the  French,  2135.  More  active  in 
women  than  in  men,  i6.  Distinc- 
tion between  its  monifestatioDS 
and  tliose  of  Benevolence,  246. 
An  element  in  correct  taste,  309. 

- — ■ organ    of,   its 

situation,  228.  History  of  its  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Gall,  ib.  Effects 
of  its  deficiency,  233.  Posficased 
by  tlie  lower  animals,  235. 

Lower  oiders  have  s.iiall  heads,  28 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  his  AcquisitiTe- 
ness  large,  U)3. 

Lucifer,  character  of;  249. 

Ludicrous,  feeling  of  the,  wheaoo 
arising,  319, 329. 


^                                                                                                   6SI        H 

^m         Luther's  Combativeoeas  large,  140, 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  Acquin*         ^B 

■              150,538. 

livcness  large,  193.                                    ^| 

^M          Lying  prom  pled   by  Seeretivenest, 

Marriage,  538.                                              ^B 

B             182,  IcMi,  2bO. 

3liirshall,  Dr.  cose  of  insane  Secro-  ^^^B 

^B           Lynjplijuic  tcinpemment,how  distin- 

tiieue.^  iroui,  18Il).                              ^^^H 

^K               guiabable,  2l>.   It^  iil!Wbs»6.  Cmis© 

MarvcHouflDeaa,  298.— Sec  fVondtr.      ^^H 

^H               Qtf  Bccorditig  to  Dr.  Tboujas^  1>4. 

Maaler  and  servant's  relation  of  their          ^| 

imturul  quidities,  556.                                  ^| 

^B          M^  Rev,  Mr^  profile  ofj  compared 

lilu^toiil  proct^es,  what,  75.                             ^B 

^^L              with  those  of  Burk  imd  Mure,  8 L 

Muterialiiiin,  objection  tlmt  Phreoo-           ^| 

^B              His  develcipcitieut,  87,  2ii«j,  281. 

lo£r>^  leads  to,  considered,  590.                   ^| 

^H              En^raviiiguf  the  Ijack  ofliis  head, 

3f  adiematical  language,  preciBion  oC          ^| 

^^V              fii'^t  figiiri',  1(X>. 

42L                                                           ■ 

^^^^^  Maedfimdd,  La  wren  cp,  sculptor,  544. 

filalhemaiicians,  faculties  of,  3D1, 395.          ^| 

^^^^m  Macinnf^s,  Mary,  murderer,  142^  152, 

Matthews,  conjedian,  his   large  or-         ^B 

^^m     im,  ^m,  2iu>. 

gnu  of  Individualit)',  359.                 ^^^^^ 

^^^H  J^Iackeiizie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  gmtityde, 

Maxwell,  robber,  engraving  of  hM^^^^f 

^              3B4*     Ilia  orirau  of  Wei<5Lt  large, 

bead,  547.                                             ^^H 

^B               309.     Ou   WLiglii   and   reeistance, 

Measurements  offikidlsjtablea  of;  89,  ^^^B 

^B               3?  3.     On  r«*ljitive  (jot^ition,  3B1** 

J^H 

^B           Maclarhlim,     Ida     lairge    organ    of 

Mecliaiiicians,  their  organs  of  Con-  ^^^B 

^m          Weight,  370. 

structiveness,  208 ;  Size,  368*                   ^| 

^B           Macvic^ar^'s  Tune  large,  418. 

Medical    rneo,   objection   that   diey          ^B 

^B           Mudiiess. — See  Insanitl/. 

dislKdieve  Phrenobg}%  considered,          ^B 

^B             3Itif^ndie  lutjWTts  that  liit;  brain  is  the 

M 

^B                organ  of  iliouglit,  9;  that  thtire  is 

Mednlla  obbii^ta,  what,  55,  70.                ^B 

^B               generally  a  direct  proportion   he- 

Medullary  matter  of  the  brain,  68, 70.         ^| 

^B               tween  im  ^zc  and  capacity  of  the 

Melancholy,  cause  oQ  2^10-1,  288.             .  ^| 

^B                mind,  2B;  ihai  it^  slzo  muy  lit;  dls* 

Mclancthon,  engraving  of  his  excel-          ^B 

^B                rnvert^d   by  rnen^uririg   die   «kull. 

lent  beoil,  .5:kiw                                              ^| 

^V               73.     Jlii*  cA^wrinicutti  on  the  c«;re- 

]Melod\  and  harmony,  wlint,  410, 412.         ^B 

B              beltnm,  IH. 

Memor}',  analysu^  of,  4i63*     How  af-         ^B 

^B           MagnctiBni^  animal,  490. 

fected  by  age  and  disease,  480.               ^B 

^B           Malehraiiclie,  his  Veneratioii  repre- 

Memorj^  of  forms,  3«1, 485 ;  of  colors,        ^| 

^K               aented  large,  2U^2.     On  the  fat*ulty 

374 ;  of  places,  388 ;  of  nurnbet%^^^H 

^B                of  [lercetving  differences,  '^ZJ, 

31M ;  of  evenL^,399 ;  of  rnusic^  409|l^^^| 

H            Malthus's    Acconxit    of  the    North 

of  words,  419  ;  of  names,  432,        ^^^^B 

^H                Ainoricofl  Indians,  572, 

Mental  derangeraenT- — See  Insanity*        ^H 

^1            Man,  social  nature  of,  145.     A  pro- 

MetJi|jhorical  language,  whence,  437.        ^H 

^B                gressive  beiu^,  314. 

Atetaphysiciana,  neglected  urganiza-         ^B 

^B            Mandevi lie's    theory   of    virtue*  35, 

tioti,  or  supposc^d  the  mind  to  be        ^B 

■               272,  t>H4. 

material,  34, 37.  Differ  widely  fVom        ^H 

^^^    Mariottc  never  could  i^peot  Ne  wtonV 

each    other,  35,  45.    Reflected  on        ^B 

^^^B        ^perinients,  4. 

^^^^1 
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Metaphysics,  talent  for,  444. 
Meyer,  ^lons.,  a  lover  of  wandering, 

Mifn*ation  of  binls,  393. 

Milliner  of  Vienna,  case  of  large 
Constrnctiveness  in  a,  208. 

Milne,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  Spurzheim^s 
visit  to  his  workshop,  209.  His 
case  of  inability  to  distinguish  col- 
ors, 375. 

Milton,  2G2.  His  writings  cliaracter- 
ized  by  grt^at  power  of  mind,  532. 

Mimicr}',  talent  for,  arises  from  the 
orjran  of  Imitation,  assisted  by  In- 
dividuality, :j:K,  .%'>!». 

Mind  known  only  in  connexion  witli 
bo<ly,  6,  21,  *m\  (>1,  1 13.  Whether 
8im|)Ie  or  compound,  1,  VO,  Its 
substance  unknov^ii,  51)  1. 

Mirabeau  had  large  face  and  brain,  42. 

Miraculous  events,  origin  of  belief 
in,  294. 

Minhfulness.— See  Jflt, 

Misers,  Inr^,  Acquisitiveness  ofj  199. 

Mitchell,  1 10.  Kn^mivaig  of;his  head, 
second  fi^ire,  109. 

Miu'inonirs,  503. 

MjmIj'S  of  activity  of  the  fiiruUirs, 
4f^X  Of  iho  i)rop«'nsitics  and  sen- 
timents, xb.  Of  the  knowing  and 
reflecting  faculties,  4<»7. 

Monkeys,  their  brains,  93.  Have 
large  Fhiloprogeninveness  &  Love- 
of  ApprolKUion,  111,  235.  Their 
hands  nicely  formcil,  338.  Have 
no  Causality,  4 IG. 

Monomania,  wliat,  17,  Proves  the 
plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  ib. 

Monro  Primus^  teaclies  the  relation 
between  size  and  power  of  the  ex- 
ternal sensc^  25. 

Montaigne  Iiad  large  &ce  and  bnun, 
42.    His  Form  lorgf*,  365. 

Moore's  CompariwD,  3S9,  899,  439. 


Engravingof  his  profile,  399.  His 
style,  422,  439,  44a  Iiad  taste  of 
some  of  his  early  verses,  522. 

Aloralists  have  successfully  oli8er\'ed 
Imman  nature,  38. 

MoralSfdiscordaut  theories  of^  272,284. 

Moral  sense  denied  by  some  philoso- 
phers, 272,  285. 

sentiments,  244,  ei  »tq.    Efpo- 

neously  derived  from  visoera,  40. 

Morier^s  Travels  in  Persia,  an  illiis- 
tration  of  the  differcDce  of  size  of 
Philoprogenitivcneas  in  men  and 
women,  from,  119. 

Moti\'es  of  actions,  difllerent,  applied 
to  different  minds,  62. 

Bfotor  nerves,  54,  56,  ft  9tq, 

3lountfon],Mr8.  murderer/»8e  of,l71 

MozaiVs  organ  of  Tune,  411. 

Mules,  their  Love  of  Approl>ation,235. 

Munmiies,  243,  580. 

Murat,  Naiwleon's  descrijninn  of  the 
charaet'T  of,  150.  His  enei^y  of 
muid,  528. 

Blunlerers,  what  organs  they  have 
large,  152,  164.  What  organs  de- 
fiei<»nt  hi,  248. 

Muscular  ner\'i»s,  54-56. 

Music,  not  the  residt  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  350.  Time  in,  407, 410.  Not 
IK'rceived  or  judged  of  by  the  tar^ 
ib.  Genius  for,  by  what  produced, 
41 1 ,  544.  Mr.Scotl's  essa^-s  on,  411, 

Musical  composition,  talent  for,  411. 

Myst(;r}*,  \o\'e  of,  arises  from  Secre- 
tiveness,  ^^'2. 

Names,  talent  for  memoiy  oC  whence 

arising,  432. 
Na|)uloou.  —  See  Bonaparit, 
Nations  with  small  brains  conquer- 
ed by  those  with  large,  28.    Coin- 
cidence between  their  chancten 
and  the   dPv*»'<»T*^«^***   <*^  •v-:- 
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ess 


broiDfl,  5G1.    Table  of  mciL^iJre- 

ments  of  the  skulls  of  diJlerent,  583. 

NiituraJ  liuigunge,  350,  420,  512,  513, 

5ia 

Navigators,  eminent,  their  Locality 
large,  300, 

Negroes  huvo  jirnrnuient  javv-bones, 
41.  Their  (ievelopemeot  and  cha- 
racter, 120,  VJS,  '243,  aCO,  S76, 
Their  Imiited  nurnpniiioii,396.  En- 
gravin«:  of  ihe  akiill  of  one,  577, 

Nero,  character  oi\  ]<)5.  His  De- 
structiireueas  Urge^  i&. ;  and  Be- 
nevolence deficient^  249* 

Ner\Tfli,  Halation  of  mze  to  power  of, 
23.  Gen  end  view  of  the  anatomy 
and  fituctioiiB  of^  51. 

of  fiensatiou  and  motiozi,  54, 

58a 

Nervous  temperament,  how  distin- 
^iahable,  30.  Its  cfi'ects,  t*6.  Con- 
duce>H  to  n^finenient,  524. 

New  Hollanders,  enjgjaving  of  skulls 
of,  3^1,  207,  5<iti  Sir  W.  Scott's  de- 
acriplion  of  them,  3^1,  207.  Tlieir 
Cimsatity  small,  451.  Descnption 
of  their  heads  and  character,  5G0. 
Captain  Cook's  aerount  of  them, 
568.    Their  \'muL  of  euriojiity,  571. 

New  opinions  generally  opposetl,  2, 
4,  50,  588. 

New  Zealuode^s,  chiirartcrand  hmin? 
of;  57Z  Engraving  of  the  sknll  of 
one,  i&. 

News,  love  of,  arij»es  from  the  sen- 
rijnent  of  Wonder,  2l:>5. 

Ne\Mon,  Sir  Isaac,  opposiiion  to  his 
discoveries,  4.  His  large  Venera- 
tion, 2fi2;  Weight,  370;  and  Lo- 
caliiy,  300. 

Ney  and  IMnmt,  Napoleon^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  characters  of,  1.50. 

Nicolai,  case  of  siiectral  illusions,  472. 

Nisbet,  murderBr,  166, 


Nomcnclnt  u  re  of  PI  irenology ,  1 03^028. 

NoniiimiiBts  and  Ileal istji,  444. 

North  American  Indians  liave  largo 
PhiloprojijetJitivenesa,  121.  Their 
power  of  e»j during  torture,  196, 
573.  Their  unijn provable  naturOi 
5f>3,  573.  Account  of  tlieir  char- 
acter and  ht^dis,  572.  Engraving 
of  tlie  skull  of  one,  ih^ 

Nostalgia,  supposeii  to  result  from 
di^'o^e  of  die  organ  of  Adhesive- 
ness, 145. 

Noveltj%  love  of,  arises  from  the  sen- 
timent  of  Wonder,  295, 

Number,  one  of  the  perceptive  {acui- 
ties, git  nation  and  history  of  the 
discovery  of  its  organ,  393-4.  Its 
functions,  3i)5,  Etfecis  of  its  de- 
iicienry  and  predominanoe,  398. 
Di^ta^  of  ita  organ,  396,  Sup- 
jwsed  by  Gall  to  be  necessajy  to 
mii^cal  comiiosers,  412. 

Nyniphomanio,  its  uifluence  on  thn 
tone  of  tiie  voice,  413. 

Ol>e*hence  of  child rtin  to  their  pa- 
rents, how  best  promoted,  516.  To 
superiors  in  ranlc,  2G3. 

OhjectiojiH  to  Fljrt»nolog}^  considered 
■ — That  there  ore  ciever  men  with 
retreating  foreljeads,  433 ;  tliat  the 
srience  is  not  new,  .584 ;  that  the 
liiculties  arc  ihirty-fivo  in  number, 
585;  that  the  different  eerebml 
organs  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
dissection,  585 ;  that  the  bruin  has 
Ijeen  injured  without  affecting  tlie 
mind,  587,  600 ;  that  no  great  nr»en 
or  anatotnists  have  embraced  ihe 
science,  588,  5&0 ;  that  every  body 
does  not  lK!lie\T3  in  it,  591 ;  tiiai  it 
leads  to  materialism,  593. 

Obscnation,  talent  for,  conferred  by 
Individuality  and  Eventuality,  357^ 
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358,  403,  Du«coven-  l>y,  pmnipted 
by  Inilividuality,  STiiK  ihnys  not 
reveal  the  substance  of  mind,  51  HI. 

Ob^linau'V,  llie  effect  of  large  Fimi- 
neas2Gi.>. 

Occipital  spine,  wliat,  75. 

Old  ase,\xs  effects  on  llie  memory ,480. 

Opinions,  difference  of,  492. 

Orators  aided  by  Comparison,  438. 

Orator}*,  talent  for,  544. 

Order,  one  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, its  objects,  31)7.  Size  of  its 
organ  how  distin^aiisbod,  ti'.)S. 

Organs,  cerebral,  their  plurality  de- 
monstrated, 13, 21.  ParticuUir,  con- 
nected with  particular  fat^uiiit^s*,  3'1, 
</  seq.  The  functions  of,  not  discov- 
erable by  dissection,  40.  Detiniiion 
of  tlic  tenn,G2.  Duplicity  and  ex- 
tent of,  79.  Length  and  breadth 
of,  how  ascertained,  82,  84,  note. 
Boundaries  of,  8*2, 587.  Their  rela- 
tive, not  alisolute,  size,  a  criterion  of 
tlie  predominimce  of  the  faculties 
which  they  manifest,  91.  Talent  of 
recollecting  their  situation,  31U. 
The  largest  most  prone  to  activi- 
ty', 464.  Their  arrangement,  501. 
£ff€K:t8  of  tlieir  size  and  activity  on 
tlie  manifestation  of  the  faculties, 
527,532.  Their  effects  in  combina- 
tion, 535b  Their  difft^rence  of  a])- 
pearance  discoverable,  58(1.  Tlicnr 
plurality  explauis  many  phenume- 
na  other^visc  unaccountable,  521, 
008,616.  Classification  of,  628, 630. 

Ormerod,  Ann,  her  small  organ  of 
Tune,    419.     Engraving    of   her 
head,  i6. 
Ossification  of  the  skull,  70. 
Owen,  Mr.  of  New  Lanark,  denies 
tlie  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness, 197. 
Oz'b  brain,  9a 


Pain  and  pleasure,  what,  507. 

Pain,  |H)wcr  of  repressing  tlie  out 
wani  expression  of,  whence,  J  87. 
Painters,  eminent,  their  Constructive- 
ness,  210;  Form,  364;  and  Size, 
3(>7,  368.  Combination  of  facul* 
ties  in,  540. 

Painting,  talent  for,  from  what  fiicul- 
ties  arising,  309,  335,  3Ga 

Paley  denied  the  existence  of  the 
moral  sense,  35, 273, 285. 

Pallet,  James,  murderer,  82. 

Panic,  whence  arising,  and  what, 
2:18,  5ia 

Parallelism  of  the  tables  of  the  skulL 
7a 

Panlies,  Father,  opposed  Newton^ 
discoveries,  4. 

Park,  Mungo,  his  Locality  represent- 
ed large,  300. 

Pamell's  Htrmity  illustration  of  Con- 
scientiousness from,  283. 

Parry,  Captain,  engraving  of  his 
large  head,  529. 

Partial  genius,  14.  Insanity,  15, 17, 
170,  463.  Injuries  of  the  brain, 
18,  609,  et  8tq. 

Partiality,  the  effect  of  deficient  Con- 
scientiousness, 283. 

Passion,  what,  506. 

Patience  results  from  Fimmess,  270. 
Analysis  of,  507. 

Patterson,  Dr.  G.  AL  his  account  of 
the  Phrenolog}'  of  Ilindostan,  566. 

Perception  is  the  function  of  the 
brain,  not  of  the  external  senses,  or 
of  the  nerves,  341.  Is  the  lowest 
degree  of  activity  of  the  intellectual 
facuhies,  468.  Treated  by  the  meta- 
physicians as  a  general  faculty,  4G9. 

Perceptive  faculties,  what,  105.  Fa- 
culties perceptive  of  the  existence. 
356,  387,  and  relations  of  exter 
nal  objects,  388, 433.   Genexal  ob 
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flcrvAtiaiis  on  tlieoi,  433.  Each 
profanblj  adapted  la  t}w  nmunil 
kwt  of  m  ultjccttf,  447,  note. 
Modes  of  ibt  ir  activity,  Ai5ii,  ti  srq. 

Perfrclioii,  dcMrtj  ofj  produced  by 
liitiality^  300, 

PerHcvcraiiL-e  conftrrmd  by  FirmoesSi 
26S-1^70. 

Personal  identity,  feeliog  oft  99,  223, 
406,  49j?. 

PereonaJity,  double^  ctLsesof^  100,  487. 

— iodi^idutd,  supposed  by 

eome  phrenologists  to  arise  from 
Self-Esteem,  %IQ, 

PcrsoDification  of  notions  and  phe- 
nomena arises  from  Indioduality, 
3ti0,  3U3,  400. 

Perspective,  idea  oft  produced  by 
tlie  faculty  of  Size,  3(>r>-3lj8,  388. 

Peruvian,  engraving  of  the  skull  of 
a,  (atnaU  No,  2.),  124 

Pliilolo"^',  talent  far,  42tj,  420. 

Philoj)rogenitivenij:ss,  an  original 
proijensit}',  113.  Illuatraiious  oft 
from  Byron'a  Ccnn,  116,  Its  organ 
and  maiiifestalions  easily  observed, 
ti.  Its  influence  on  the  character, 
Hti  Its  abusi's,  117,  Feeble  in 
infiQiiiiMdca,  118.  Stronger  in  wo- 
men tiiau  in  men,  119,  Distinct 
from  Ik'iievulenco,  12L 

Philopro^cniitiveness,  organ  oft  113. 
Its  situation^  11.3.  History  of  its 
discoviTV,  ib.  Produces  love  of 
children,  115.  Large  in  tlje  Ne- 
groes^ &LC,  120.  Examples  of  its 
disease,  1^  Engravings  of  two 
akulk  in  which  it  is  large  and 
smail,  124. 
philosophers,  Gn^k,  how  trealed,  3, 
Phrenology  defined,  1.  Dale  of  its 
publication,  ih.  Great  opposition 
to,  1,  6,  589.  Principles  oft  I,  f* 
seq*  65^  et  icq.    History  of  its  dis- 


covery by  Dr.  Gall,  44,  50,  Pro> 
greas  of  tlic  dbcovrry  oft  49l 
Denionstrntrs  the  e\iftU'n«*c  of  m 
mora)  8ensM%274.  It^  ^tinptinty  and } 
barinuuy  with  tialure,  43ti.  EfTccts 
of  Ciui«aljty  m  producing  Ijelicf  m, 
452.  It«pnuni**al  uiiUty,4<>5.  Wliy 
It  does  not  eiinbte  m»  to  pn'difil  ac 
tion^  »'>53.  Objeetioiis  to,  cotwader- 
ed,  5^.  G22,  A  new  scit-uce,  584, 
Why  not  embrace**  by  great  meo, 
588.  Eaqiioms  ihe  phenometia  of 
injuries  of  tlue  brain,  G08» 

Phv  Biologists  bave  lailed  to  ascertain 
the  organs  of  the  faculties,  39, 

Pia  mati$r^  what,  71. 

Pictures  raiae  emotiona  of  sidvlimity, 
bow,  408. 

Piety,  filial,  arkoa  chiefly  from  Ve- 
neration, 263. 

Pineal  gtund  mippooed  by  D«acBftM 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  46. 

Pinel  on  |>ariitd  iiitsanity,  15,  19.  On 
Jhlit  raisominte,  17.  Cases  of  in- 
sanity from,  153, 170, 189, 228, 241, 
268,431. 

Pitt,  engraving  of  his  forehead,  399, 
Hi^  Eventuality  and  Comparison, 
4^il).     Ilia  Cau«ility  moderate,  45 L 

Plato  placed  the  soul  in  ilie  braii^l 
4<3.  llis  Causabty  repreaeuted  ^ 
large,  456* 

Plato nbts,  tlteir  opinions  regarding 
ideoif,  *J45. 

Playfair,  Prof^  on  the  difficulty  nf 
comlmting  okl  opinions,  2.  On  the 
treatment  of  Galileo,  3^  On  the 
opposition  to  Newion*8  discoveries, 
4.  His  large  Comparison  and 
Causality,  438, 

Pleasure  and  pain,  what,  507, 

Plexus  of  nerves,  what,  55. 

Plurality  of  faculties  and  cerebral 
organs  demonstrated,  13,    et  *t^ 
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Explains  many  of  tlie  mental  phe- 
nomena, 521, 608, 61G. 
Poetry,  from  what  faculties  arising, 
318,  533.  Use  of  machinery  in, 
prompted  by  Wonder,  2D8.  Fig- 
urative, 439. 
Poets  have  observed  human  nature, 
38.    Their  Ideality  large,  304, 305. 

dramatic,  their  ImitatioQ  large, 

33a 

Politics,  party,  bias  of  judgment  ]n,553. 

Pope,  secretive   character  ofj   182, 

188.    His  idea  of  Hope  producing 

belief  in  a  future  state,  289.    Hi« 

Individuality  and  Eventuality,  401, 

442.    His  style,  i6. 

Posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  seat 

of  tlie  animal  propensities,  80. 
Power  and  dominion,  love  of^  whence 

arising,  223, 224. 
Power,  rank  Lnd  titles,  respect  for, 

produced  by  Veneration,  264. 
Power  of  mind,  distinct  from  activity, 
96,  527,  533.     Produced  by  large 
brain,  97,  527. 
Practical  application  of  the  principles 
of  Phrenology',  78.  Of  the  doctrine 
of  the  conibinations  of  size  and  ac- 
tivity of  organ?,  553. 
Praise,  love  of,  229. 
Pratt,  Miss,  in  *The  Inlieritance,'  a 
personification    of   Individuality, 
358. 
Preachers  dwell  on  tlie  threats  or 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  according 
to  their  endowment  of  Destnic- 
tivencss  and  Moral  Sentiment,  163. 
Effects  of  small  heads  of,  531.— 
See  Clergymen, 
Pride,  an  abuse  of  Self-Esteem,  219. 
Distinguished    from  vanity,  229, 
U. 

iciples  of  Phrenology,  5,  d  ieq» 
1-  ei  teq. 


Prize-fights,  152. 

Processes,    mastoid    and    occipital, 
what,  75. 

Profusion,  an  abuse  of  Benevolence, 
249. 

Propensities,  108,  200.  Modes  of 
their  activity,  45w9. 

Propensity,  what,  105. 

Property,  idea  of,  arises  from  Acqui- 
sitiveness, 197. 

Proportions  of  different  j'arts  of  the 
brain,  an  mdex  of  character,  79, 555. 

Prudent  character,  Secretlveness  ne- 
cessary to  a,  180. 

Punctuality  in  keeping  appointments 
and  paying  debts,  arises  from  Con- 
scientiousness, 275, 5276. 

Pythagoras  placed  the  soul  in  the 
brain,  46. 

Quaintness  of  style,  arises  from  Se- 
cretlveness, 188. 

Quakera  display  litde  Ideality,  307 

Quickly,  Mrs.  an  illustration  of  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality,  405. 

Quoits,  talent  of  excellence  at,  369. 

Rabbits  and  hares,  difi^rcnce  of  their 
skulls,  215. 

Raebum,  Sir  Henry,  his  Construe* 
tiveness  large,  210.  His  style  of 
painting,  545. 

Ramus  persecuted  for  writing  against 
Aristotle,  5. 

Rank,  titles  and  power,  respect  for, 
produced  by  Veneration,  264. 

Ranks  of  society,  subordination  o^ 
263.  Diflference  of  manoers  of  the 
higher  and  lower,  how  explained, 
549. 
RaphaePs  skull,  engraving  of^  33 
207,  536.  His  developement, 
87,  110,  207,  243,  261,  83^  440^ 
541.   His  representetiop  of  Chriit^ 
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Lead,  26L    His  he^d  Urge,  527. 
Character  of  his  workis,  54  L 
•ashnesB  and  precipkntioa,  whence 
arising,  2^)9. 
Realists  and  oonunaliBa,  444 
Keiisou,  what,  436^ 
Reasoning  by  aualogy,  437, 
Itefinemeut  of  ijittoiiere,  stiscjpptibil- 
jty  of,  liy  what  pn»diieed,  335,  523. 
Ri^tkcTing  facuhies,  wJiat,  103^  436, 
Modes  of  tlieir  artiviiy,  4*36,  et  stq. 
Regret,  feeling  of,  wlmt,  280. 
Held,  Dr.  Thomas,  treats  of  Deoni 
of  Power,  23 1,  and  Desire  of  Es- 
teem, 123-1.    Maintains  die  exisaenre 
of  the  moral  sense,  273,  3IB5.    On 
the  external  senses,  285.    Hia  afo^ 
awer  to  Berkeley's  argument  about 
eriilence  of  exktence^  454.      (Lis 
Causality  not  hii|^  451. 

JithUf  thief,  seeretive  character 

of,  mi 
Relative  suggestion  of  Dr.  Brown, 

453. 
Religion,  natural,  tlie  effect  ofVen* 

emtioti,  tJiX),  2f  54>. 
Religioua  Jminticifnn    the  effect   of 
excited  Wonder^  W9. 

ifjj?anity,  *i*j7,  284. 

^— ^^  instiintionis  dieir  cifecte  on 

the  cliararter  of  uations,  265. 
Remorse  caused  by  Conscieutioiia- 
neaa,  279.    Does  not  always  punish 
crifninals,  ifr.  280. 
Rcniicll  oD  tlie  effects  of  mjuries  of 

tlin  hrain,  GOO. 
Repentance,  the  effect  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, *^79. 
ReBeiiiblonce  and  difference,  percep- 
tion of,  mS,  325,  437. 
Reserve  of  cliaracter,  whence,  186L 
Reeislance,    faeultjT    o^    STa— See 
ffeighi. 

m 


Respect  and  deference,  feelings  o% 
produced  by  Veneration,  260, 264* 

Re^jpiraiory  nerves,  58. 

ReinalBtion,  2i^iO. 

lt«jiiold»,  Sir  Joshua^  bia  impresBiotii 
on  seeing  Raphaert?  pictures,  543. 

Robespierre's  Benevolence  deficient, 
24a 

Roget,  Dr.  snqiposes  the  functions  of 
the  braiu  to  be  still  incomprehensi- 
ble, 42. 

Rope-dancers  tnatufe«t  strongly  the 
faculty  of  ConcenlrativeDeaB,  140. 

Roscoe,  440. 

Rogiui^B  organ  of  Tune,  411, 

Ros^,  Ann,  case  of,  187. 

Cajjtain,  on  tlie  notation  of  de- 

velopement,  83* 

Rotherham,  John,  mtinlerer,  166,280. 

Rouglmess  and  smoothness,  percep- 
tion of,  Sm, 

Rousseau,  J.  J,,  denies  die  social  na- 
ture of  man,  145. 

J.    J.,   engraring    of  his 

head,  showing  Ideality  large,  310. 
Di^ased  excitement  of  diat  organ 
in  hiiOt  311. 

Rush,  Dr^  on  partial  idiocy,  15,  16, 
On  tendency  to  theft,  202.  Cases 
of  insanity  Irom,  213* 

Sagittal  suture  of  the  ^till,  75. 

Saints,  dieir  organs  of  Veneratioii 
repicMmted  Imrgc,  261. 

Sandwich  tslander?,  account  of  their 
character  and  heads,  579.  En* 
graving  of  the  ^ull  of  one,  i&,. 

Sanguine  temperament,  how  distin- 
guishable, 29.  Its  effects,  30, 
Cause  of,  according  to  Dr.  Thomaa^ 
94,    Conduces  to  refinement,  524. 

Sarcasm,  satire  and  invective  sharp* 
enod  by  DestnictirenesB,  1^1, 
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Satire,  produced  by  DestructiTeness 
and  Wit,  IGl,  331. 

Savages  have  genernUy  a  large  organ 
of  Pliiloprogenitivcuess,  1J21.  Tlieir 
compression  of  the  infant  head,  5(19. 

Scepticism,  by  what  caused,  277. 

Schcenberger,  painter,  liis  powerful 
fiu;ulty  of  Localit}',  388. 

Scheidler,  a  companion  of  Gall,  388. ' 

Scientific  men,  their  perceptive  often 
larger  tlian  tlieir  reflecting  organs, 
359,360. 

Scolding  women,  voices  ofj  413L 

Scots  have  generally  small  Individu- 
ality, 360. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  description  of 
the  New  Hollanders,  33.  His  de- 
scription of  King  Rol)ert  Bruce's 
vengeance  on  Cormac  Doil,  157. 
Recognises  several  plu^nological 
fiicultics,  ib.  His  account  of  the 
accretive  cliaracter  of  Napoleon 
and  Louis  XI.,  181.  His  delinea- 
tion of  Cormac  Doil's  Secretive- 
ness,  188.  His  imitation  large,  333. 
On  su|>eniatimiJ  personages,  293. 
His  Wonder  largo,  298.  His  In- 
dividuality and  Eventuality  large, 
360,  404.  His  large  Locality  and 
pictorial  description  of  scenery, 
392.    His  retentive  memory,  484. 

Scott,  Mr.  William,  on  Amativeness, 
112.  On  Philoprogenitiveness, 
117.  On  Adhesiveness,  142.  On 
Secretiveness,  181.  On  humor, 
184.  On  the  genius  and  cerebral 
developemeut  of  Raphael,  207.  On 
the  functions  of  tlie  organ  of  Wit, 
324.  His  iJHiory  of  acting,  333. 
On  Music,  411.  On  Comparison, 
437.  On  the  arrangement  of  ilic 
cerebral  organs,  501. 

murderer,  ominous  dreams  of, 

479. 


Scripture  much  addressed  to  the  &« 
culty  of  Comparison,  4-38. 

Sculpture,  talent  for,  from  wliat  fa- 
culties arising,  208, 309, 3:i5,  54a 

Sea,  love  of  tlie,  in  landsmen,  gene- 
rally caused  by  large  organs  of 
Wonder,  297. 

Sea-sickness,  Mr.  Simpson's  views  of 
ks  proliable  cause,  373. 

Second  sight,  whence  arising,  302L 

Secretaries,  EventualiQr,  essential  to, 
405. 

Secretiveness,  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties, nature  and  objects  of  it,  179. 
Its  abuses,  182,  183.  An  ingre- 
dient in  humor,  184.  Stronger  in 
the  English  and  Italians  than  in 
the  French,  184.  Gives  the  power 
of  repressing  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  pain,  187.  Illustration  of, 
fix)m  Sir  W.  Scott,  187.  Its  effects 
on  the  style  of  authors,  ib.  Prompts 
generals  to  employ  stratagems,  188. 
Not  admitted  by  metaphysiciaiiSi 
189. 

Secretiveness,  organ  of^  its  aituatioD, 
178.  History  of  its  discovery,  t&. 
Large  in  actors  and  arfista,  185. 
Large  in  thieves,  186.  IlsRtuation 
in  the  heads  of  the  lower  animals^ 
188.  Its  disease,  ib.  Engravings 
of  two  skuUs,  in  which  it  is  large 
and  small,  190. 

Sedge  wick,  Mr.  his  essay  on  the 
compression  of  the  infimt  head  by 
barbarous  nations,  569. 

Self-Esteem,  one  of  the  inferior  sen- 
timents, uses  of,  218.  Its  abuses, 
219.  Gives  rise  to  egotism,  220. 
Supposed  by  some  phrenologists 
to  be  the  origin  of  tlie  feeling  of 
uidividual  personality,  223.  Ad- 
mitted by  Reid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown,  224. 
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Belf-EstOTtn  organ  o^  its  simation, 
2ia  HL*?tor>'  of  its  discover)',  316. 
Cases  ilkistriiti  ve  of,  217.  Ei  i  *^v- 
ingB  of  two  Ijetjcls  iu  which  it  is 
largtj  mnl  inocJerale,  218.  Its  de(i- 
cieocy  pretlisfjoses  to  hunulity,219. 
Ite  physiogiiojiiy,  221.  Possessed 
by  the  lower  luiijnalB,  225.  Its  dis- 
ease, U27.  Genomlly  larger  in  meu 
tlmn  m  women,  22^. 
SelJishnosR,  by  whut  produced,  196, 

219,  248. 
S€n.**ation,  what,  4(58.    Ner%'es  o^  54, 

50. 
SenBc?s,  extemn],  their  powier  in  pro- 
port  iou  to  tJie  eize  uf  thiiir  organs,, 
257.  Thfir  lijnctioD3»  3:37.  Er- 
roneous opinions  that  all  ideas 
come  into  the  jiijrul  through  them, 
6lc,.  ih,  I>o  not  (ijnii  irieas,  340^ 
3-44.  Mode  of  as<*ertaining  the 
Limits  of  their  fiuietlons,  .'142.  Ef- 
fects of  tfieir  diseom,  344  Why 
ihey,  lltou|!rh  double,  pwpeiv©  sin- 
git  iinpn^ssjons,  345.  The  mind 
not  cons<  ions  of  the  existence  of 
their  organs,  347.  Dr.  Spurzht?im*3 
opinio  tj  I J  kit  Uiey  have  onf  common 
cerebral  organ,  348.  Iniproveable 
Of  exercise,  35tl  Feeiiiisr,  318* 
Taste,  !M9,  Bmell,  ik  Hearing, 
350.  8i^ht,.T>2. 
Benrimejit,  what,  105,  2K1, 
.  Seutimeiit.s  comition  to  man  and  tlie 
lo  we  r  an  i  r  ti  a  K  - 1  * ''t  -41.  S  uperior, 
or  proper  to  man,  244,335.  Modes 
of  their  activity,  459. 
Servants),  choice  of,  by  the  aid  of 
Phrenology,  110,  2*U,  4a>,  55^1. 
Points  to  bi»  attended  to  in  chooa- 
ing  tliem,  554. 
Sfexual  feeling  originates  in  Atnative- 

neas,  110. 
Sliakspeare,  an  accurate  obstrrver  of 


human  nature,  38.    Hb  Ideality, 
30n,     Eiigravingr  of  Ids  bead,  310. 
His    Inr^^e    Ixiiiiation,    333;    and 
Wonder,  296.      His    bend  lai^fs, 
527.    Supposed  cause  of  his  ge- 
nius, 534.    His  greatness,  590. 
Sbakspeare,  Ulustrations  of  Phrenol- 
ogy from,  11,  180,  250,  405,  440. 
Sheep,   their    Destructiveness    defi- 
cient, 173.     Origin  of  their  olfiic^ 
lory  nerves,  173. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  IL  Watson's  analysw 
of  his  wit,328, 330.     Hi^  Individu- 
ality large,  3G0,  401,     Enjcrraving 
of  lib*  profile,  IMl     ML*  Eventu- 
ality^ largo,  401.     Sijecijuen  of  bin 
composition,  ib. 
Sight,  sense  ol^  acute  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  ita  orgrmrt,  2G.     Er- 
roncoiia  theory  of  its  rcctilication 
by  touch,  33f«,  339,  352.     The  me- 
mory' and  judgineut  of  forms  and 
coloHB  independent  of  it^  evlsteuce 
or  ocuteuesis  3G2,  374,  387. 
Simple  suggeition  of  Dr.  Thomas 

Brown,  40(i. 
Simpson,  ISlr.  James,  on  Weight  and 
E(pjjlibrinin,,  31 19.     On  Tinic,  407, 
His  re  port  of  tlie  C4i80  of  Miss  S« 
L.473. 
Singers,  tlieir  organs  of  Tune  and 

Imitation,  411,  412. 

Sinus,  Frouiiil— ^ee  Frontal  ^nua» 

Size  and  Form,  ideas  ol^  ditrerent,365L 

Size  of  an  organ,  cmitria  ptirtbxLs^  a 

measure  of  power  in  its  function, 

22,  ce  $tq.     Effects  of,  modified  by 

temperament  and  disease,  29,  32. 

How  Bscertained,  82,  84,  note.     Its 

etfect  on  the  manifestation  of  tli9 

faculty,  527, 

one  of  die  perceptive  facultie 

probaljly  coimected  with  the  pow  J 
er  of  perceiving  distance,  and  the 
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taknt  ibr  perspective,  366.    HIus- 
tntive  cases  of;  ib.  368, 302. 

Bize,  organ  of,  its  existenee  inferred 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  by  reasoning, 
366.    Its  situation,  t6. 

Skating,  talent  for,  367. 

Skull,  never  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  difierent  talents,  45.  Accom- 
modates itself  to  the  aze  and  form 
of  the  brain,  71, 73,  nole.  Its  anat- 
omy, 72.  Its  plates  nearly  parallel, 
73.  Effects  of  disease  and  old  age 
upon  its  structure,  74.  Its  plates 
not  paraUel  in  heads  of  some  ani- 
mals, 355.  Effects  of  tempera- 
ment on  its  texture,  582. 

S.  L.,  Miss,  curious  case  of  spectral 
illusions,  372,  473. 

l^eep  proves  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  brain,  10.  Mr.  A. 
Carmichaers  theory  of,  480. 

Sloane,  Mr.  case  of  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish colors,  378,  463.  Hia 
Tune  small,  418. 

Slyness,  arises  from  Secretiveneas, 
180. 

Smell,  sense  of,  25, 349. 

Smellie's  account  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, 570. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  on  Self-Estcem, 
219.  On  virtue,  27a  On  Won- 
der and  Surprise,  300.  Displays 
great  Causality,  451.  On  Sympa- 
thy, 514,  518.  Explanation  of  two 
cases  stated  by  him,  551,  552. 

— —  Sir  J.  E.,  his  organ  of  Language 
large,  433  •  and  Causality  moderate, 
451. 

Sir  William,  his  Acquisitive- 
ness large,  193. 

Smoothness  and  roughness,  percep- 
tion of,  3G4. 

Social  state  natural  to  man,  144. 
•Society,  uses  of  Benevolenco  in.  247. 


Socrates  had  no  genius  for  sculpture, 
210.  His  great  forehead,  266^  451. 
His  Demon,  290.  Admitted  a 
Deity,  455. 

Soil  and  climate,  effect  of,  on  the 
character  of  nations,  564. 

Soldiers,  their  Combativeneas,  149 
Manual  and  platoon  exercise  of^SOQL 

British  and  French,  difference 

of  their  character,  270. 

Sonmainbuliam  produced  by  animal 
magnetism,  effects  of,  489. 

Soul  unknown  but  in  connexion  with 
the  brain,  104 — Sec  MintL 

Spantarda,  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the,  265. 

Sparrows,  an  example  of  their  Be- 
nevolence, 257. 

Spectral  illusions. — See  Fmovu. 

Speculative  minds,  447. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  not  tlie  result  of 
tlie  sense  of  hearing,  351. — See 
Language. 

Spinal  marrow,  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of,  55.  Consists  of  three  col- 
unms,ib. 

Spurzheim,  Dr.  J.  G.,  birth  o£  48. 
Associated  with  Dr.  Gall,  ib.  His 
labors,  48.  His  division  of  the 
faculties,  105.  On  luhabitivcncss, 
125,  13a  HLs  yjait  to  Mr.  Mihie*s 
workshop  in  Ediubiu^h,  209.  On 
Conscientiousness,  253.  His  anal- 
ysis of  Veneration,  267.  On  Firm- 
ness, 268.  His  analysis  of  Ideality, 
305.  On  the  perception  of  resem- 
blance and  difference,  325.  On 
the  facuhy  of  Wit,  325.  On  the 
cause  of  single  impressions  being 
commimicated  to  the  mind  by 
doitble  organs  of  senses,  316.  On 
llie  faculty  of  Hope,  286.  On 
Man'ellousneas,  294,  296.  Form, 
368?  Locality,  388;  EventujJity, 
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^M           (iOSs  Lan^og^^f  ^27 ;  Companion, 

prcHlomkiant  flieuhles,  3Bl3, 421 ;  by         ^| 

^B             143;  Causality,  44a    On  the  pas- 

thoir  Ser  ret  i  veil  cjB,  188;  Idejifity,          ^H 

^H             sioiis  cif  L'liildjTii,  507,     His  incritii 

317 ;  Coiieeritnitiverifas  and  Even-          ^H 

^^             and  di^o veriest  (jQti, 

tudity,  i:ij,  402,  403;  and  Lao-         H 

^H          Stainincriii^,  425. 

fuagi^  4.24,  42.5.                                      ■ 

^^         Btnndard  of  Taste,  536. 

Suhrutie,  feelui^r  of  tlie,  310,  315.                 ^H 

^^^  etatic^  360. 

Succejisive  opjieaniuce  of  the  faeul-          ^H 

^^^H  Stealing  pmnipted  by  Bc<rrf;tiveiic8s 

ties,  a  proof  of  the  plurality  of  ee-         ^H 

^^^^       and  Acquiwuivcnesfl,  16<j,  194,  195» 

rehml  or^^^  14.                                      ^| 

V             199. 

£?uddiii  ref^jitiiient  of  Mr.  Stewart         ^H 

^H          Sienie,  Mr.  11.  WatsiiuV  niialyt*'«  of 

and  Dr.  Keid,  US.                                    H 

mf              the  wit  of  his  8t'UiiniPiu*il  Joiir- 

Suicide,  predisposition  to,  by  what          ^B 

!                    ney,  3^6,  SJO.     liis  kr^  Form, 

can»«ed,  240,  283.                                       S 

365. 

Suicides,    their    cerebral    devclopo-         ^B 

BtevenBon,  Mr,  engineer,  Km  orgiin 

nient,  240.                                                 ^fl 

of  VVt'ij^ln  lftrp-»  :M\ 

SujiiTiiatunil  e'\'cnts,  holi'-f  in,  pro-         ^H 

^^           Stcwaft,  Mr.  Lhi^rfllel,  on  )mbit,  35^ 

du  ced  by  th  e  st?  n  tin  lent  of  ^Vonder,         ^B 

^B              519,     Oa  variety  of  characier,  37. 

293,296.                                                   ■ 

^B              Ilia  style  deliciein  iii  Conccatra- 

SuiHTuanirality,  298. — See  Honder,           ^M 

^V              tivene@a,  135.    On   the  desire  of 

Superstitiou,  by  what  caused,  2G0,         ^H 

^m              weulUi,  191.     Oil  desire  of  power, 

2tia,2<3G.                                                    ■ 

^&              234.     Ou  desire  of  .esteem,  234. 

^V              Adi[ui^  a  iiionil  Bense,  273,  285. 

large  C'onsti-uctivenesH,  210,                     ^B 

^K              On   TiLHte,  :il2.     On   Beauty,  313. 

Surprit^e    and    wonder,   l>r.   Adam         ^H 

^H               On  Vision,  354.     On  llie  inability' 

Smitli  on,  300.                                         ^B 

^B               gf  sonic  men  lo  disiinnuish  culorst 

Sntim^sofibe  skull,  what, 72.   Slight*         ^M 

H              374.     His  Btyle  of  lan^nmge,  42L 

\y  interrupt  its  parallelism,  74.                 ^H 

^m               His  Caiisahty  not  ^-rt'»r.  451.    His 

Swallowi«,  Construetiveness  of,  211,         ^^M 

^V               theory  of  Uie  ori^^in  oftlii^  |tUHu«urc} 

Benevolence  of,  25G.      J^Iigration         ^H 

^B               *ieriv<?fl  from   tm^ftly,  4(»1.      On 

of,  :ra,                                        ■ 

^B              Conception,  470,    On  hnagination, 

Swedenliorg*^  beliL'f  io  supernatural        ^H 

■              481.     On    Taste,  521.      On  the 

reveloiian  to  himself,  291.                       ^M 

^B              differenre  of  the  talents  and  dis- 

Swiirs  Imlividuality  and  Eventuali-        ^H 

^B               positions  of  naiione,  5GL    Admits 

ty  \m'<zc^  404.     Uu*  powerful  writ-        ^H 

^H               more  faculties  iliaii  the  plmsnolo- 

in^  5:J2.                                                  ^H 

^B              |rt9ta^585. 

Swiss  skull,  f^ngraving  of,  S&X                  ^| 

^V          Btonmrh,  supposed  by  Van  Helmont 

Swooning,  proves  llie  connexion  of       ^^B 

^m               to  be  the  seat  of  the  sonl,  4a 

the  tnind  with  the  hmin,  10.             ^^^^t 

^B            Stmtiigenis,  military,  prompted    tiy 

Sympathy,  uxlaly^^i(;  of,  51 1.                 ^^^H 

H                Secretiveness,  188. 

^^^H 

^m           Street,  Mary,  281. 

Tkckus,  his  9tyle  cliaracterized  hf        ^H 

^B           Smbhornness,    the    effect    of  large 

Coneentmtiven»^sa,   135.    His  de-        ^H 

^B               Finimess,  2(38. 

Bcriptirju  of  tlie  Gauk  and  Ger-        ^H 

^B         Qtyle  of auihora,  how  affected  by  their 

mans,  565.                                            ^H 
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41L  Its  effects  in  comMnmion, 
414,  415,  540.  Ca»m  of  its  tlim-iust^, 
tb.     DitY^n*ni  iif»j>c4ir!Un*o  of  Uie 

4ia 

Tunc,  out*  fif  the  ijitelle«'ttml  ilirulties* 
409*  Ati  iti^cJi«.Mit  in  g»  iiint*  lor 
niueic,  410.  Mr,  Scott's  vk>WB  of, 
4U. 

Tniig(jii*mn3  have  large  PliUoproge- 
Bidvenaas,  121. 

Turksi  their  Secretiveiiesa*  243. 

TycliO  Brach«'a  Locality  Inrge,  390. 

Ucelli,  Professor,  of  Florence,  ii  plire- 

Unanimity  nf  Juries,  587, 

UjH'lt^  T'jIh',  i*linni<"tt»r  ofj  a  person i- 
ticiiriou  of  CvunlMiiiveness,  Betie- 
YoleiicC|  and  Integrity,  147. 

Uniqur;^,  prLs^lou  ft>r,whcnceJ98|233. 

Unt»Th»'rg»L'n,  |wiinn'r,  hi»  Coustruc- 
tivt^netis  krgf,  206. 

Van  Tli'lniont  pljMxnl  the  intellect  iu 
til  (J  t^ioumch,  46, 

Vanity,  tin  nbusse  of  Lave  of  Appro- 
Imtion,  221). 

Variety  ofrharacter,  37,  47,  C53,  449. 

Vauoo M  Kn  I  rg  Coostn  i cti  vm  less,  Q 12. 

Veneration,  nuc  of  itif  snfK^rior  sen- 
timents, fbnciions  oC,  2(i0,  The 
source  of  natural  reli^on,2rp0,2<)(l. 
Not  genonilly  ailinitted  by  uiem- 
pbys^ieiaus,  2iI2,  l\^  objects  in  the 
pn^sent  worhl,  2(>3*  Ita  abuses, 
Sl>4,    EflcL-trH  of  it3  defieiency,  263. 

organ  of,  its  situation,  258.  En- 
gravings of  two  t^kulU  iu  which  it 
IB  large  nntl  small,  238,  Hbton* 
of  lis  discn%'ery,  251>,  Its  uatiu^l 
lim^na^e,  *i67,  Gene  ml  ty  larger 
in  women  than  in  tnen,  ^^68,  Ita 
diflefl8e,268. 


VcrlMJsity  of  style  produced  by  pre- 
dominant I^mguagt?,  42'i, 

Verstli cation,  faculty  of  Tiaie  esseii- 
littl  to,  407. 

Verulona  G  roc  ilia,  a  Rouian  ludy  of 
great  courage,  146. 

Viemia,  venenition  of  tbo  iidiobi- 
tanis  of,  200. 

Vimont,  Mous.,  on  Compamti\*e  Phre- 
nolfi*:^,  17;i. 

Virtue,  dilTerent  theories  oC,  given  by 
Uie  tiietapbysicians,  272.  • 

Viscera,  not  the  organs  of  any  fa- 
culties, 40. 

Viijiion. — Seo  StghU 

Vjssioiis  and  Ghosts,  belief  in,  and 
liabiliry  to  see,  arise  fri>m  the  seii- 
liinent  of  Woniler,  290,  2^*2,  Sul)- 
jeot  oi\  Btill  attended  wiUi  consi- 
derable dimenhy,301,  aai.  Cases 
of,  2f)€,  2ItJ ,  301, 472,  d  srq.  How 
accounted  for,  472. 

Voice,  contiexioii  between  its  shrill- 
ness and  the  cerebral  develope- 
uient,  412, 

Voltaiix**E4  face  small  tuvd  brain  large, 
42*  His  organ  of  Language  large, 
4a*i  Hij«fim^head,4aa  Believed 
iu  the  c.vjsienec  of  God,  455, 

Walsh,  Patrick,  a  maniac^  brs  Comb»- 
tiveuesa  and  Destructivencas  veiy 

large,  UYT. 

Washington,  538. 

^Vater  iu  the  head,  23J). 

Watson,  Mr.  Hewett,  liis  analysis  of 
tlie  fajcuUy  nf  Wit,  t$i5.  On  the 
wTitingti  of  Sheriilan  and  Pope, 
401,  note.    On  Comparison,  440» 

Wans,  Dr.,  his  explanation  of  M^ 
uiory,  485. 

Wealth,  desire  of,  im,  105. 

Weight,  IX  perceptive  faculty,  36^. 
N€M?e«8ary  to  harp-playing,  410. 
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Weight,  organ  of,  itBexistonr*?  proba* 
ble  a  priori  J  3(5*,  Large  in  en  gin- 
ecnt,  Atc^  ifr.  309.  Supposed  by 
Mr.  Siinpeori  to  be  Uir  orgnn  of  the 
jtistiuct  of  Equilibrium,  372.  Cases 
f  -of  its  dtdea£»e,  t6.  Sir  George  Mac- 
Itpuzie'i  views  of,  373. 

Welsh,  Rev.  David,  on  the  indivM- 
biiity  of  the  nimd,  lOL  Hie  views 
of  the  faculty  of  Ct>ncentrativcne68, 
127. 

Whales  have  larger  brains  than  men, 
fti 

lj\liewell,  ]^Tr.  of  Cannbridffp,  his  or- 
grui  of  Weij^ht  lar^,  3G1>. 

Wliips  have  gPiieraHy  smaller  organs 
of  Veneration  than  Tt tries,  205, 

Wliibt^excclJont  plnvers  at,  hnvo  Inrgti 
Individuality  and  Eventualitj%3ti0. 

Wilfuhiew  and  pettish ness  in  chil- 
drenan  ahu!*e  of  Self-Estr^n?,  210. 

Wilkie,  Mr.  David,  painter,  his  or* 
gans  of  Coloring  and  Causality 
large,  378.  45  L 

Will  doca  not  rule  the  pmijeofitics 
and  Bcntaments,  4f*0,  but  may  in- 
directly cxtito  til  em,  4tw.  Ccn- 
etituted  by  the  intrlk^riutd  fhi'ultie«, 
AMt,  Firmneasi  sometimes  nii»- 
t;ikrn  for,  *2*j8. 

Wtliiam?,  J.  F.  painter, bis  Coiistnic- 
livcneas  and  Col  on  tig  largi?,  210, 
378. 

Wine,efFwtsof,  on  Ihp  mind,  lfJ7»^57. 

Wit,  dilTieulty  of  its  defiuiti-m,  3111 
Dues  not  necesBorily  eteite  kutgb- 
ter,  330,  !«i!!raiiccs  of  this,  t6. 
Mr,  Sean's  analysii?,  of,  :324.  Mr. 
H.  WaWOti's  flnalybis  of,  335. 

'  or  Mirthftilness,  one  of  the  fa- 
culties, wiumtion  of  the  organ  of, 


319.  FuDedons  t>C  323L  Its  ef^ 
ftic\»  in  eombination,  ,'3^.  l.eadB 
to  eatire  and  fispignuna,  331. 

WoUastou's  ibeorj'  of  Tinue^  272. 

Women  an?  more  largely  endow«l 
with  Philoprogenitivcne^  than 
men,  119.  An  inuB:tration  of  this 
feet,  ih.  Have  generally  Adhesive- 
Dese  large,  141 .  Then-  Combatire- 
Iiess,  Destmctivene^  and  SeH^ 
Esteem  not  so  large  as  tljose  of 
men,  152,  172,  228.  The'u-  Vene- 
ration larger,  267.  Their  coloring 
generally  larger,  3i87.  Tlieir  Lo- 
calit}'-  smaller,  392.  Their  heads 
smaller  and  voie^  shriUer  tbaa 
those  of  males,  412,  52i?, 

Wonder  or  Marvellousne*^  one  of 
the  BentimentSf  Dr.  1$puriliciin*a 
views  of,  294*  Gives  a  longing  for 
novelty,  2f»5,  Ptsjilayed  by  tlic 
French,  Pr,  Johnson,  I>r.  Clial- 
tners,  &^.  296w  Admitted  by  Dr, 
Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  300.  Gives  rise  to  belief 
in  apparitions,  t'&.  301,  I^  tbe 
prolifdde  origi/i  of Sf^cond  gisfht,  302. 

organ  olj  J'  ^n,  290. 

fiiirtory  of  its  di^'  L 

Words>  memory  ot  41H,  Preceded 
by  feelings  and  conceptions,  433L 

Wonlsworth,  the  jhwI,  strongly  mail- 
ifesls  Philoprn;^^njtiven««,  118, 
llw  Cansjiiity  large,  451.  £rrom 
of  taste  in  \\\^  pmjtry,  523* 

Wren,  Sir  Christopli'T,  <^►^st^lpt 
ness  of,  212. 

Writirrg,  art  of,  424. 

AViirms<T,  General,  1^9  Conibaxff#- 
ncj??  vrrj^  ^^^i^'%  149.  fUigmviD^ 
of  his  skull,  15a 
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